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PREFACE. 

The Duke of Wellington's Despatches have long taken their 
place as the finest and most valuable literature of the kind in 
our language. Their strong and various claims to such a 
position are obvious and unquestionable. The appearance of 
the first series, tor which the public was indebted to the in¬ 
defatigable labours of the lamented Colonel Garwood, produced, 
as the late Lord Ellesmere pointed out , 1 a remarkable impression, 
both at home and abroad ; and for ever set at rest all doubts 
as to the originality of the writer’s military genius, and the 
greatness of his intellectual and moral nature. The Despatches 
have long been not only a familiar text-book to soldiers, states¬ 
men, nd historians, but a favourite subject of study with 
the general reader. Thus, I have known many instances of 
busy professional men, who have preferred to occupy their brief 
leisure with such reading, rather than with works more con¬ 
ventional ly called popular. The unrivalled interest oF the 


f T do iaipt think that till his own Despatches were published, for which the world 
is under Ifu^e obligation ro their editor, Colonel Gurwood, his qualities and talents 
d % appreciated, by thosie, at least, who had not been his followers in war, or to 
whom Li'S politics were not congenial. Politics ran high in those days. For years after 
he had returned to civil life, I am convinced that he was considered a very ordinary 
man by many, themselves of no ordinary capacity . There was a prevalent notion that 
cvet] in war his 3accesses had been due to the advice of subordinates, and men were 
as bis advisers who would have Ijc&n the lirst to ridicule the supposition, had 
they b^ard of it; for they knew better than any that no commander ever trusted more 
exclusively to his own resources These hallucinations disappeared at once on the 
publication of these Despatches, which illustrate so unostentatiously and so clearly, 
so much Letter than any history, the wonderful qualities of the writer. The simplicity!, 
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L ts with which these Despatches are concerned, the * 
men tous and decisive part played by the Duke throughout the 
great transactions which they describe so simply yet so vividly , 
the noble and attractive character of the writer, which is so 
fully and so unaffectedly disclosed ki the correspondence, and 
the admirably dear and vigorous style, sufficiently account for 
such a preference. 

But be 3 Ides the indiscriminate readers of the Despatches as 
a whole, there Is good reason to think that very many persons 
who, in this busy age, have neither leisure nor Inclination for 
so long a course of study as is presented in Colonel Gurwood’s 
thirteen volumes, would yet gladly avail themselves of the 
opportunity of perusing, in a compendious form, the more in¬ 
teresting and important documents. Such an idea no doubt 
suggested the Selection published by the original Editor in a 
single volume. 

The case, however, in favour of sudi an abridgement, Is now 


tiie strong sense, list varied resource of hh mind, the patience, the forbearance, the 
indulgence of hh temper, his assiduity, his capacity for labour-ad leavened by his 
sense of duty—are all there, in nervous English, under hh own seal and signature. 
Political opponents were candid enough to acknowledge the impression they derived 
from the perusal. 1 have hoard that one of these, of great eminmev, was requested by 
a ■Russiixii general, then ou a visit to l^ngjand, to recommend him an English work for 
the study of our language, and ihai he replied, " 1 can recommend you nothing better 
than the Pc* patches, just published, of the Duke of Wellington. M * -Lord Idles meres 
LectuTS on {he Life and Character of t)i& fink* o/ Wellington, London: Murray, Ififia, 
PP 44, 45- 

The following remarks on the Despatches, by a Belgian writer, are interesting on 
more than one account. M. Jules Maurd says 

4 There are but few amongst the privileged men who have staked the destinies of 
nations on the battlefield, who have the right to appear before posterity (evidence ia 
hand), and to sny—This was my starting place; that was the goal at which I aimed ; 
and that was the place that I actually reached \ here also you see the pjnths by which 
I reached it. I do not forget what I owe to fortune, which has invariably a great 
share in every success \ but this is what I have done to diminish this share. These 
were my dreams, those were my projects, ami those my plans; you sec the means at 
rny disposal, my victories, and the causes of my victories. Judge and pronounce your 
verdict. 

* Such y discourse has a theatrical manner about it that clashes with tbe character of 
Wcllingtnn, Vet it contains the exact summary of his military life. He might have 
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III \t was when that volume appeared. His 
Grace, the present Duke of Wellington, lias since re-in forced the 
hm scries by so copious an additional instalment, that the. 
number of volumes is now trebled; although twenty years of 
a life so persistently characterised by literary activity remain 


to be accounted for. 


Nor is this the only, nor indeed the chief reason for a new 
a I tempt to condense the essence of one portion of this vast 
collect sort into a small space. Wellington, on the great stage 
of the world, played many parts ; and, as a writer, deals ac¬ 
cordingly with very different departments of the. history of his 
age* And these, however closely connected, it fa not only 
possible, but usual, to study more or less separately. Thus, the 
Dukes early laurels were culled, and his literary activity was 
developed, in a field which is only too apt to be considered a 
world apart from the meridian of his later fame; and which is, 
in fact, So extensive and intricate a region, and so peculiar 
in its special features* that it both deserves and requires to 
be treated, in the first instance at least, as a distinct province 



spoken after tins fashion without distressing Jits friends, without shocking his enemies, 
mid without disguising one tittle of the truth. But lie adopted a wiser course. He 
hath bequeathed to history the substance of his Despatches, hit General Orders, his 
plans and his reports, hfe memoranda of Events, his official and his private letters! from 
the nrflt to the List clay of his holding a command. He has classified all this matter 
in a strict chronological order; he has not withdrawn a line; nor has he added n 
syllable of comment or of reflection, of accusation or of justification. A considerable 
number of these tetters are written in French; and these letters contain manly happy 
thoughts and expressions, but their style is very incorrect. Nothing was more easy 
than to refoiw/i them without altering the fundamental sense, and even without affecting 
the bearing of the sentiment. Yet Wellington invariably refused to do this. He bad 
written these badly rounded periods* and he did not think himself entitled to suppress 
or dingoite them. He kept them thirty years in his portfolio* and he drew them forth 
ht the same state as he had placed them there. He would not spare himself a single 
solecism or bmbarium. He wished to be ■what he was mid nothing more. His 
literary honesty can match that of his public anti private life. What he wrote badly 
he has left badly written; it will be one of his peccadillos, if too great honesty be 
such, but it will be a crowning testimony oi that fanatical love of truth,, and of that 
mflexible horror of falsehood, that were the rule of hi^ whole life, 1 Wellington. JJh 
ckfiratittr t —&j s action^ —and hh writings. London : Murray, 1853, pp. 50, 51. 
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although the intelligent studerit CfUiClOy’ 
ft at Anglo-Indian history is still an integral and uKbspensabh 
portion of the general history of the British Empire, 

Moreover, Wellington's career in India was coeval with his 


eldest brother's eventful administration as Govern or-General r 
and it is impossible to estimate that administration f;>irl>*and 
exactly, either a° a whole, or in its details, without constant 
reference to the Duke’- contemporary correspondence and 
memoranda, which throw a broad and bright light upon almost 
every part of the subject. To Colonel Gurwood'S three volumes 
of Wellington Papers, penned in India, have since been added 
four entire Supplementary volumes, of the same date, besides 
detached letters, &c., relating to the same subject though 


written subsequently, and interspersed in the two later sci ies, 
edited by the present Duke. 

Again, Colonel Gurwood’s Indian Selections were arranged 
simply in chronological order, with no classification according to 
the various topics of which they treat, nor any general account of 
their import, nor discussion of their bearings upon the policy of 
the Governor-General. Nor were they accompanied by Maps 
and Plans, an indispensable assistance in following the Duke’s 
military operations, and his minute and circumstantial comments 
on the course of the war elsewhere than where he was principally 


responsible or directly concerned, as well as oil the territorial 
demarcations and re-arrangements of a time, when, the political 


geography of India may be said to have varied almost from 
day to day,, and to have been completely transformed in the 


course of Wellesley's period of office. 

And besides their entire omission of so much valuable matter 
that lias since been published, the Indian Selections Were pre¬ 


fixed to those relating to the great European war, of which 


Wellington was the hero, and which tended to throw his career 
hi the East comparatively into the shade, Thus the ordinary 
reader, whose interest in Indian affairs is apt to be languid^ and 





—easily diverted* is tempted to ‘skip J the Oriental prelude; white 
the Indian specialist is encumbered with a goodly array of 
documents which, however important on other accounts, are 
irrelevant to his immediate purpose 

While lecturing at Oxford, for the purposes of the Honour 
School of History, upon what is there technically called L The 
Indian Special Subject ; 91 and subsequently, in preparing for the 
press a Selection of Marquess Wellesleys Indian Despatches; 
I was much impressed with the desirableness of collecting, in 
a separate form, the pith of the Duke's correspondence, and his 
principal official Despatches and Memoranda, on a larger scale 
than Colonel Gurwotxl’s plan embraced, and with the necessary 
additions from the Supplementary Despatches 

While the carrying out of this, or rather of a part 3 of this 
design, was requisite for the local purpose J the intrinsic interest 
of the general subject and of the separate documents, seemed 
likely to make such a collection, if properly executed, more 
generally acceptable; and I ventured to hope that It might be 
useful both on its own account, and as a due to the Despatches 
m exienso y and an incitement to their study by outsiders. 
Especially ns the Duke’s papers not only cover the same 
period as bis brother’s, but in discussing the topics of the time, 
often illustrate also earlier history; anticipate and account for 
many later administrative difficulties ; and sometimes enter upon 
what are still unsolved and anxious problems, if not burning 
questions. 

Moreover, the two later series present an entirely new and 
very important source of interest and instruction ; which no 
Selection, however compendious, ought now to ignore. Wel¬ 
lington's connexion wife our greatest and most perplexing 

J his include* the history of British India in detail, and from original sources. 
Bet ween the years 1784 and 1S0&. 

I he Military Appendix, ami the papers relating to erC&itB subsequent to the vear 
1S06, do not come within the scope of the Indian Special Subject, as studied at Oxford, 
and periodically offered (I may add) for examination at CooperHill College, 
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tendency was by no mean?? limited to the eight years 
passed on its soil; and in one or other capacity, either 
as a Minister of the Crown, as Commander-m-Chkf, or as the 
British Nestor, he continued throughout his long life to take 
a strong interest in its affairs ; 1 to tender advice concerning 
them at important crises; and to interpose with authority, both 
official and personal, in its military regulation. The evidence 
of this interest, and the records of this advice and interposition, 
abound in the Supplementary Despatches* And as they deal 
with questions which turned up, from time to time, for nearly 
thirty years after the Duke left India, and approach already 
so near to our own day; they are even more important, in an 
immediately practical point of view, than the earlier papers* 
This new and prominent feature, therefore, ought dearly to be 
exhibited also in the abridgment. 

If any further justification of the present attempt be required, 
it may be added, that while the increasing attention to Indian 
subjects makes It most desirable that the public mind should 
he instructed by solid information, and determined by the voice 
of authority, rather than led astray by casual and untrustworthy 
statements, crude speculation, and irresfjonsible suggestions; 
there are few matters of present controversy relating to India 
which are not cither directly or indirectly illustrated, and at 
least cleared for solution in their historical and more general 
aspects, by the Wellington papers, and some of them by the 
documents inserted in this volume, 

The favourable notices, in this country and In India, of the 


1 1 The accuracy of the Duke's memory was in no instance more conspicuous than 
in everything which related to India. the details of its territorial divisions and 
uomenclatu re—which arc the despair of the students of its history—were to the last 
engraved on his tenacious recollection, I remember well his reading to me, with much 
emphasis, a memorandum which ho had just prepared for the use of the Government 
at one of the most critical periods of the fortunes of our Indian empire, on the subject 
of its defence. It embraced all three Presidencies, and was full of geographical details. 
It had been written, as he told me, without reference to a map or a gazetteer* 1 —Lord 
h lies mere, ,■*/ sup/tz, pp. jo t j i t 
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cotton from Marquess Wellesley’s Despatches have stimulated 
me to make the best acknowledgment I can, by sparing no pains 
m the prosecution of the present undertaking, But it lias proved 
more difficult and laborious than I at first anticipated. Far 
more even than on the former occasion, the responsibility of 
choosing such documents as shpuld occupy a single volume 
only has been felt to be a delicate and anxious one. For the 
majority of Marquess Wellesley’s more important Despatches 
were necessarily printed entire, as they are strictly official com¬ 
munications, intended to furnish a consecutive narrative of events 
for the information and judgment of the authorities in England ; 
or a complete argument on behalf of an original and disputable 
policy; or again, a mutually related body of instructions to the 
Govemor-Generafs agents for the detailed execution of his 
measures. Thus they have ati organic unity; and each part 
is indispensable in order to convey a just sense either of the 
Sequence and general drift of occurrences, or of an entire plan of 
action, or again, of the converging and cumulative force of the 
writer’s arguments. And to mutilate the document is to make 
it, if not unintelligible, at least fragmentary as a narrative, in¬ 
definite as a record of orders, or inconsequent in its reasoning. 
But a large proportion of Wellington’s Despatches consists of 
private correspondence; in which his thoughtful and discursive 
mind pours itself out on several subjects in the same letter; or 
surveys the same subject from different points of view; and 
frequently sums up, in a few pregnant sentences, the results of 
that survey, or of previous or subsequent discussions. At the 
same time, so well articulated are his compositions as a whole, 
and so coherent, clean-cut, and well-finished in their separate 
sections, that it is both obvious and easy to detach fragments 
complete in themselves, as well as valuable for the concise 
elucidation of a particular topic, or of some special aspect of 
a large and complicated question* Yet, though this is an ad« 
vantage in so far as it facilitates the separation of extracts 
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the body of the document; that circumstance Is countW 
— -balanced, I had almost said overbalanced, by the abundance of 
rich material that thus offers itself, where the author writes on 
the whole so copiously, yet so pithily and so weightily in each 
case, and thus pleads so powerfully against exclusion. The 
scissors must be handled freely; but the operation is inevitably 
attended by many and serious misgivings. Thus it will be 
observed that the bulk of the present volume consists not of 
complete papers, but of extracts* Nothing could better shew 
the logical mind of the writer, and his faculty of distributing 
and working out lhs subject methodically, than the fact, that 
wlien hts lettel's are thus broken up into fragments, the de¬ 
tached parts arc not only perfectly intelligible, but Iosc f as it 
seems to me. little or nothing of their individual significance 
and force * 1 It is for others to judge how far I have succeeded 
in ro combining them into an orderly, instructive, and fairly 
re presen ta t i ve whole, 

To this end, I have classified them under distinct heads ; 
though St is obviously impossible to avoid occasional repetition 
(when views already explained in one connexion are to be en¬ 
forced afresh in another,) or the relegation of a paper to a section 
which is not the only, or, as some may think, the most suitable 
one in which it might be placed. I have also, as before, added 
a running summary along the tops of the pages. But instead of 
the short note of the contents of each paper, which was prefixed 
in the Wellesley Selection, an analysis, fuller in substance, 
though as terse in wording as seemed compatible with com¬ 
prehensiveness, has been given; and this, repeated collectively 
in the classified Synopsis, will, it is hoped, supply a ready means 
of reference to the text. It is intended, in fact, as an analytical 
Index, And as the critical reader may wish to compare the 
extracts with the complete documents; and as, moreover, this 


§L 


1 The principal official Despatches and Memoranda have, of course, been given entire. 
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10 designed not to supersede, but to serve as an in 
traduction and a key to the raised la neons contents of tit« 


v^iumiuous original; I have appended, in the Sy nopsis re¬ 
ferences t6 the Editions of the Despatches in which the 
selected papers occur. 

The elaborate refutation of Lord Castlefe^hN strictures on 
the Treaty of Bassem has been omitted, partly on attfCi?n*nt of 
its length, where space was so sorely needed ; but chiefly he 
cause, having been incorporated by Mr, Martin in his Edition of 
the Wdletfey Despatches, it was inserted in my own Selection 
from those papers. Moreover* the Memorandum which forms 
the Introduction both to that voluiftc and to this gives the 
Duke’s view of the same subject more concisely. 

In the preliminary Essay I have endeavoured to trace dis¬ 
tinctly and consecutively Wellington’s share* both as an adviser 
and an agent, in the great drama occasioned by his brother's 
enterprising foreign policy, and which wrought such extensive 
and permanent changes in the political condition of India, and 
in the relations of the Company to the native States, From 
first to last it will be seen, that even when Wellington was not a 
prominent actor on the public stage, he was not the less potent 
as a confidential adviser, a diplomatic mediator, or a skilful 
organizer and director of forces that were to be wielded by 
others. His information and his counsels enabled the Governor- 
General to shape his early course with a precision, a confidence, 
and an adaptation to the circumstances of the case, which would 
otherwise have been almost incompatible with his recent arrival 
in the country. And though Colonel Wellesley occupied a sub¬ 
ordinate station in the army, ho was throughout the animating 
spirit of the Mysore expedition ; so much so, indeed, that a 
recent French historian of repute 1 actually ascribes the conquest 


1 In his Hktoir* da XIX* Si Fie (vol. ii. p„ 31.5) M. Michelet, fnnkiijg no mention of 
tjenexal Harm, tnys r Tippoo, non secouru pax nout. rCen cut pas moms (Tabard 
nn avemtage sur le jeune colonel Wellington** And again (p* 317), * Wellington ftti 
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Pippoo to him. The success of the Governor Gen era 
“experiment of restoring the Hindoo Kingdom m a portion of 
the conquered territory was, in a great measure, due to ty/s 
professional ability and zeal as Commandant of §£$ngapatatn, 
and to his salutary ascendancy oVcr the mind of the Rajahs 
Minister, The \»ftzvi<ms\y iadontttable Malabar Coast and its 
adjac f lV;Lves were subdued and settled partly by his personal 
exertions, partly under his orders, and by Roomcah's adoption 
of his suggestion?. A Memorandum drawn up by him was the 
starting-point of the Governor-Gcneral's military reforms in 
Oude. The projected capture of the French islands, which was 
Prevcn: d bv the AdmiraT s scruples, he rectifrttended soon after 
his brother's arrival, as well as other precautions against the 
revival of French power in India, At every stage of the 
prolonged Mahratta entanglement, his wisdom in the Cabinet 
is as notable, as his military capacity in preparing the equip¬ 
ment^ devising the plan, and conducting the operations of the 
campaign in the Dukhan ; and subsequently in suggesting and 
commenting upon the disposition and movements of the British 
forces in the war against Bolkar, in which he was not personally 


obligtf de brusquer Tatuque, rfnyant de vims qoe pour buit jom.* He seems to be 
unconscious of the existence of the Commander-in*Chlef; though, in connexion with 
the Mnhratta War, he does refer to Lake, or as he calks him in a note 1 lacked 

The whole account of the period 15 a strange medley of inaccuracies, gratuitous 
assumptions, and injurious imputations against our countrymen*--*At which an English* 
man may afford to smile ; though not without regret that the last utterances of so 
bnllinnt a writer should he d is figured by such a melancholy caricature of a great epoch. 
It may be well to illustrate the peculiarities just mentioned. hi, Michelet con¬ 
jectures that the Wdleskys were of Spanish extraction (which the Doan bf Windsor 
has kindly assured me is absolutely untrue); and asserts that both the Governor- 
General and the Duke were educated by 1 rarchevSqtie ConiewnlHs, fnfrrc du 
vtce-roi ties Indea, 1 He says of the ruler of Mysore, 1 Tippoo n'tut yuW defaut, 
roigaeil. la haiue et ie m^pris deg idolntrcs, chrtkiens et indiens brohmuruqnesd The 
signal of Tippoo’s min was, he says given by * un petit saltan quo Tippoo croyait 
sur r who betrayed the passage of the Ghats to the Bombay army. If this means any¬ 
thing, it must refer to the Rajah of Coorg. And if so, it is unnecessary to ppecify how 
many blunders it includes in a few words. His idea of the 1 Pdsh waw' is that he Was 
‘ chef de religion des Mahratlos ;" I suppose, because he was a Brahunin and Head of 
the Confederacy (though a nominal subject of the non-Rrahroin Rajah of Satara]. 
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or rather in the one-sided application of that policy, and the 
serious consequences to be apprehended from the non-full ii* 
merit, by the allied Native States, of conditions indispensable 
to their own well-being and the success of Lord Wellesley’s 
great scheme of pacification, lie discerns with prophetic sagacity, 
and expounds with unanswerable force, and with every variety of 
illustration. And when his brother, for a time, swerves into too 
exacting a line towards the conquered confederates, his urgent 
remonstrances and sombre predictions are quickly justified by 
the reiterated disturbances and mortifying failures which, though 
partially redeemed by a new career of victory, cast a dark shade 
over the close of an administration otherwise so successful and 
so splendid. 

In other cases the Governor-Genera! sought and obtained his 
brotlicr's advice respecting threatened dangers, which his own 
ingenuity actually averted. Thus, the anticipated renewal of 
Zemann Shah's invasion, which the memory of the Pahiput 
campaign, the Shah's haughty language and avowedly ambitious 
pretensions, and the critical state of our relations with 1 -ppoo 
and the Mahrattas, had invested with exaggerated terrors, was 


The Anglo-Indian religious establishment is as accurately appreciated a* the MahmtU 
religious polity. Thus it is said:—' l/£glise indieime qm relive tie Canterbury ost 
la plus riche tin morule/ After explaining the danger of M. Raymond^ corps to the 
English interests, M, Michelet adds;—-'Tout i coup, Raymond mend- Cette mrnt 
fut sans doiile un miracle accord c a ox priercs do parti anglais.’ Does he—or docs 
he noo—mean to insinuate that Raymond was assail naled at linglibh instigation.' 1 
Of the young Rajah of Mysore he says:— 1 L f enfant avalt trois ans f Par vine bizarre 
hypocrisie, on lui donna nn scrail, pour falre croire qli'ott votilss.it que cette dynastie « 
perpehnat/ The whole account of the 1 Culte de la mort/ and of the disinterested and 
beneficent Thugs reads like an elaborate feu dtiprit, as in the following passage:— 
‘Coimne le mededn a droits un honoraire Un ni&ladc qull a gueri, le thug croyait 
avoir te droit de sc porter hdri'licr du mort. Mate convent il lui hnssaJt ee qu'il 
porta it, se coil ten taut du m&rite devoir fait une bonne action/ Lastly, the following 
observation te worthy of Voltaire himself* who rarely tossed off a historical general tea- 
tion in neater words, or with a more sublime disregard of dull particulars:—'-'Lea 
Anglais sont d'aidant plus d]turrets s«V 1‘In.de, que dest pour taut de families tme 
affaire d'intdr£t peraonud. Pour se disperser de mentir Its ne dteent absolumcni iicu. 
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off by Wellesley’s diplomacy* But had this failed, he was 
fore-armed for its repulse by a plan with which Wellington had 
supplied him, and which shews that the subject had been very 
carefully considered. 

Again, from the same quarter he was provided with facts and 
arguments in support of his demand fur the maintenance of an 
adequate military force; when the home authorities were bent 
on reducing the Indian army to a dangerously low limit. And 
Wellington perhaps suggested to him, certainly confirmed liim 
in, the bold course of encouraging private trade, and thus pre¬ 
paring the way for the abolition of the Company’s commercial 
monopoly. 

Nor was it only on questions of general policy that the great 
soldier came in aid of the great statesman* Wellesley, however 
public-spirited and magnanimous, was at the same time a man 
of very sensitive feelings; and keenly resented the illiberal 
and unworthy treatment which he experienced at the hands of 
his employers* And when to this was added the half-hearted 
support of the King's Ministers; and he began to hesitate 
between the claims of his unfulfilled programme of public 
usefulness, and a sense of comparative political impotence, and 
endangered seif-respect; he had, at cadi stage of the painful 
struggle, the full benefit of his brothers sympathetic, upright, and 
judicious counsels. 

Lastly Sir Arthur, on his return home, was indefatigable in 
vindicating the Govern or-General’s character, and pleading his 
cause, both in public and in private; and, on the whole, it may 
be said, that he fully redeemed the promise which he had given 1 
at the opening of Lord Mo ruing ton's administration* 

In developing, in the introductory Essay, the interesting 
subject which has been here sketched, it seemed desirable to 
add a certain amount of collateral information j and occasionally 


1 See page 534. 
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a short review of the general antecedents of important 
matters which come under Wellington’s cognizance, and on 
which ho pronounces an opinion evidently based on historical 
const derations* Thus, it is hoped, the distinctive features and 
stirring controversies of the time, and the merits and historical 
position of the entire administration, may be more readily and 
accurately appreciated by the general reader. Where the 
brothers differed in opinion, it was necessary to endeavour to 
shew, both textually and by remarks of my own* not only the 
nature and extent of the divergence, but how it came about, and 
even which of them appears to have been in the right But 
in general I have been more anxious to collect and summarise 
Wellington's views* than to obtrude my own. 

In a Survey of Marquess Wellesleys administration, prefixed 
to the Selections, an attempt was made to explain and estimate 
the chief features of his policy* But the Survey was not—and 
was not meant to be—a narrative. For a more continuous 
as well as a critical account of the administrations full enough 
for the purposes of the general reader, recourse may be had 
ll ' a recent Article in the Edinburgh Review (No. 3033 which 
might, with advantage, he reprinted separately, as it is well 
adapted to supply a popular want 
Anglo-Indian history is full of perplexity to those who are 
not acquainted with the great revolutions of the century imme¬ 
diately preceding the establishment of the British Power. The 
experience of this fact induced me, some years ago, to deliver a 
course of lectures introductory to Anglo-Indian history ; the sub¬ 
stance of which was published under the title of India on the 
live of the British Conquest (Loudon; Allen & Go., 1872}. To 
this, and to Mr. H. G. Keene’s Fall of Ike Moghul Empire which 
carries on the story of the imperial fortunes, or rather misfortunes., 


1 1 he sanrn author has since published a most lively, and at the same time a most 
judie•.aiis account of the earlier so*call£d Moghul emperors ,—TAa Turks m India 
(London: Allen & Co, 1S75). 
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m the battle of Paniput to Weltesley's date^ I venture again 
to refer those who may wish for information on the subject in 
a simpler form than that which Mr. Elpliinstone lias given to his 
standard but rather intricate narrative, or for the explanation of 
events omitted by him, 1 

It remains to mention an obligation which is not the less felt, 
because I know not how adequately to acknowledge it* His 
Grace, the present Duke of Wellington, most generously per¬ 
mitted me, without any restriction, to use all his illustrious 
fathers papers already published, together svith the historical 
Map of India herein inserted. Such a permission could not but 
be regarded as a very serious trust. And my earnest endeavour 
has been to discharge that trust faithfully, and to the best of 
my ability, however inadequately. Not the less because, apart 
from personal obligation, these impressive memorials of the 
mighty dead cry aloud for careful and reverent handling. They 
arc the noblest and most imperishable monuments of their 
authors fame; and are thoroughly typical of one of the world’s 
greatest men, and one of England's wisest and truest-hearted 
citizens. 


1 Tim* Mr. Elpbin&tone's History closes at the battle of Pantput; ami her give* no 
account of Hyder All. It seems to linyo been his original intention to continue the 
work. But the destruction of lib papers in the attack on the Kesidcncy at the 
opening of the Iasi Mahratta War, w,is perhaps connected with the abandonment of 
this design. 
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WELLINGTON IN INDIA 1 . 

(by the editor.) 

U^TKOBUCtriON. 

This paper deserves particular attention on several accounts. Although 
it omits all mention of several important items of Lord Wellesley's ad- 
m mistral ion, it was well adapted to serve the purpose Tor which it was 
originally written- Its object was to explain and vindicate what in 
Anglolndian oificial language would be called the foreign policy of the 
Governor Gene rah Thus the College question, the encouragement 
afforded to private trade, even the organization of the Secretariat, and 
the separate constitution of the Adaw&tt Courts, are naturally excluded. 
And although the embarrassed state of the finances, and the Company's 
impaired credit, on Lord Mornington's accession to office, are pro¬ 
minently referred to, Wellesley's defence against the charge of profligate 
and ruinous expenditure is reserved for Parliamentary handling; and 
was undertaken by Sir Arthur in a vigorous speech, published by Colonel 
Gurwood. But why is nothing said of the war against Holktir ? Perhaps 
its discussion was felt to be premature- Perhaps the writer preferred to 
make strong points, and so leave the matter, rather that; weaken the 
general effect by a closing reference io half-completed events, which 
must involve the admission of at least temporary disaster and apparent 
collapse. Probably he was loth to defend even his brother jtt the cost of 
exposing the personal failings and professional mismanagement of the 
Commander-in-Chief in India, and that Commander the gallant and 
generous, though headstrong and rather puzzle-headed Lake. Or, again, 
lie may have preferred that Wellesley, on his speedily expected iv turn, 
should tell liis own tale of this unfortunate complication. Nor, lastly, am 
I quite clear, for reasons which will be assigned later, that Sir Arthur 
w as prepared to acquit his brother of the heavy responsibility of having, 
though with the best intentions, indirectly precipitated an untimely and 
unnecessary war. Another conspicuous omission is indicated in the 
following words: ' In this review of the measures of the Marquis 


1 Throughout this paper, the Editor’s Selection from the Indian Despatches of 
Marqvicts Wellesley is referred to &> WdU^Uy SehetiotLi, 
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esley'a government, It is not intended to detail the movements or 
the actions of the different armies/ Thus a reader* unacquainted with 
the general subject, would fail \6 gain from this document any idea of 
much which is distinctively associated with the great name of Wellesley, 
lint* considering the part played by the writer in India, not the least 
notable, and a very characteristic circumstance, is his rigid and systematic 
effacing of himself. The march of the British troops on Poona, and 
the occupation of that city, are mentioned impersonally. Once, and once 
only, it is said f The commander in the Deccan wrote, &e/; and the 
success of the war is ascribed to various true causes, but nothing is said of 
the General. Such abstemiousness was, of course, quite proper. But would 
many men have practised it ? Would Lbe conqueror of Sinde, who was 
fond of taking lessons from c the Great Master' (as he calls the Duke), 
have been so reticent ? But here, as ever, Wellington attended strictly 
to the business before him ; and did it thoroughly, because be did not 
allow himself to be distracted by personal considerations. 

To represent, exactly though tersely, the unpromising aspect of the 
political world of India, on Lord Momingion’s arrival in the country ; 
to describe and justify the remedial processes conceived and adopted 
by die Governor-General; to exhibit the orderly and majestic march 
of his policy, as it successively braced up our own energies, revivi¬ 
fied our alliances, struck down our enemies, extended our influence for 
good,and incidentally our dominions; removed inveterate evils ; guarded 
against the recurrence of serious dangers; and laid wide and deep 
the strong foundations of good government, such as had never hitherto 
existed, or been thought possible, in such a state of society; to dis¬ 
close the natural connexion of one measure with another, so that die 
whole administration seemed but a series of graduated upheavals from 
chaos to cosmos; to remove prejudices and answer objections, not by 
fine i b ases and special pleading, hut by a well-marshalled array of 
indisputable and massive facts:—such appears to have been his aim; 
and in this be has certainly succeeded. 

The style of the paper is as notable as its substance. Easy and 
unpretending, it inspires confidence like tin unstudied colloquial narrative. 
There is no mannerism, to disturb the attention, or revolt the taste; no 
rhetoric, to awaken suspicion, and excite critical antagonism; no verbal 
redundancy to check the onward flow into the reader's mind of the 
closely-packed matter. From first to last, the subject seems to unrol 
itself with the distinctness of a diversified landscape, viewed from a com¬ 
manding position, on a clear day. And these circumstances surely 
betoken literary ability of a high order. To disentangle the really 
material issues In so vast and complicated a controversy; to note die 
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points simply and forcibly; to avoid overstating administrative 
difficulties: to throw no verbal veil over awkward facts; to reproduce 
faithfully the transitory aspects of politics, anti the actual circumstances 
which determined each move in the anxious and eventful game ; to avoid 
the equivocal advantages of later colouring ; to do adequate justice, but 
only justice, to the high-minded though high banded and adventurous 
line of the Governor-General; to bring out each topic in sufficient 
relief, but to main Lain the just proportions of the pans; and to make 
the whole blend harmoniously in one distinct and general view; to 
vindicate, without exaggeration or extenuation, the unity, prudence, 
justice, and beneficence of a policy so extensive in its range, and 
so diversified in its circumstantial applications; and, finally, to convey 
the impression, that throughout we have been listening to a plain, un¬ 
varnished talc of events, evolving them selves successively in their proper 
course i —such a feat is assuredly no small literary achievement. And 
is this an untrue description of the paper before us ? 

But it may be objected by a cynical critic, Wellington was Wellesley's 
brother, and, of course, a very clever man. He would naturally make 
out the best case he could for the Governor-General. And he was 
shrewd enough to be aware, that the more calmly and simply he wrote, 
the more credit was likely to be attached to his statements, Ars 
(dart arkm , Was not his tianxle calculated ? Did he not write on the 
understanding, that his studiously * unadorned eloquence f was more 
likely to enlist attention, and steal into the convictions or his readers, 
than the 1 lofty and commanding eloquence/ the exhaustive, and what he' 
himself calls the * too ingenious* reasoning of his Academic brother? 
Especially as his own intimate connexion with die measures which he 
had undertaken to interpret made his confident assertion of facts to a 
great extent authoritative, and almost conclusive: It may be repliedi 
undoubtedly the last circumstance gave Wellington the strongest right 
to speak, and to be listened to with confidence, undim inis bed by the 
captious objection that he was too much interested to speak dispassion¬ 
ately. No one who knew him could be entitled to suspect him of falsi¬ 
fying or distorting facts. And the truth is, that the style and tone of the 
paper are homogeneous with those of his general Despatches, ‘documents 
(in Charlotte Bronte's phrase 3 ) written by Modesty to the dictation of 
Truth/ and of his other compositions throughout his long literary career; 
and have been, once for all, adverted to on that very account. But, 
moreover, whoever will take the trouble to examine the Selections in this 
volume will be convinced that the views expounded in this paper are, in 


Shirley, p, 138, lid* 1S74. 
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v ,7 main 1 , a short and honest summary of those which the writer had 
entertained and expressed at each crisis, as it occurred; and which he 
had shared with or communicated to his brother. While the Wellesley 
Selections, by the present Editor, will in turn prove, that the Governor- 
General had all along announced and acted on them. And this, it may 
be added, makes the paper so appropriate an Introduction to both volumes- 
Another curious circumstance, which gives an additional interest to it 
is, that it occasion ally illustrates the writer's immediate contact with 
Mahratta affairs, by the mention of important facts which will be vainly 
sought in the voluminous communications of the Governor General, 
Thus, for instance, that Stadia's minister was the Peishwa's dewart ; 
which fact made SIndia’s affectation of ignorance as to the conclusion 
and character of the Treaty of Bassehi die more incredible and absurd 
Also, that Stadia's minister, in the first instance, not only courted British 
intervention for the restoration of the Pdshwa, but undertook to 
guarantee part of die cost of that measure. And whereas Lord 
Wellesley’s repeated statement that Holkar, in die battle of Poona, 
defeated the united armies of the Peistava and Stadia, lias led to the 
constant misconception that Sindia was present, frith a large part of his 
forces, on that occasion; Wellington here slates the fact correctly, 
namely that Sindia, continuing in Hindustan, bad sent only an insignifi¬ 
cant detachment southwards, which was actually Touted, in concert with 
E aj i Rao’s turn ultuary le vie s - This is the mo re im portan t, inasmu cb as Llre 
Governor- General habitually laid far too much stress on the reverse a? a 
direct blow to Stadia's military power: however completely it did subvert 
his influence over the Peishwa, and his political authority at Poona, 


X. MYSORE. 

1. War with Tinroo. 

Though Wellington's Indian reputation is popularly connected almost 
entirely with the Mahratta War, it may be doubted whether the successful 
result of the operations against Tippoo was not really, though less 
Obviously, as much due to him as the break up of the Mahratta con- 
fei?erac>\ In the political crisis which precedes the war, the Governor- 
General consults him, and attaches just weight to his advice. Corn¬ 
wallis had once already overcome the long-standing difficulties which 
bad obstructed our conquest of Mysore* But Tippoo had been re¬ 
prieved ; and the old problem, under altered conditions, amply exer¬ 
cised the cure and skill with which it was handled, both in the general 
plan, and in detail, by Colonel Wellesley. Little less important was his 


The exceptions to this statement will be noticed suid authenticated in the sequel- 
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with the Governor anti officials of Fori St, George; 
whereby the danger of a factious opposition to the Govern or-Generals 
measures was prevented; the administrative machine adjusted to the 
arduous and urgent work of prepaniiion; and the way smoothed for a 
mutual good understanding on Lord MonungtOn'e Arrival at Madras* 
Meanwhile, the personal activity of Colonel Wellesley in organizing the 
departments of the army for the campaign, will he understood from iris 
ow n statements in the text. Among his brother officers also, it is obvious 
that he was well employed in keeping up a good tone, counteracting the 
tendency to make light of the authority of the Commander-in-Chief, and 
in fact supplying, as lar as possible, the want of a master mind at the 
head of !he array. It has often been asked, why Harris appointed 
Colonel Wellesley to command in Seringftpatam, after the storm ? The 
Duke of Wellington's own account of the matter will be found in the 
Appendix, But besides what he says, is it not probable, that m the ante¬ 
cedents and course of the campaign, Harris had learned to appreciate the 
governing capacity of the man, and to be grateful for the steady and 
respectful support which his subordinate had given Him in his difficulties? 

The efficiency of the NizanVs contingent in this campaign was not a 
little due to the stimulating and controlling authority of Colonel Wel¬ 
lesley ; and more remotely, to his timely exposition of the dangerous 
state of our old ally's affairs on the eve of the war, and the suggestions 
for their improve men 1 , which the Governor-General at once adopted, and 
which were carried out with perfect success. The battle of Mallavelly 
displayed, on a small scale, some of the great military qualities, which 
were destined later to decile the fate of the world; and the attack on the 
Sukanpeuah position, though unavoidably unsuccessful in the first 
instance, contributed materially to advance the work of the siege. The 
prompt restoration of order in the city, and the confidence displayed by 
the inhabitants in returning to their homes, and resuming their ordinary 
avocations, spoke well for the selection of the Commandant* And the 
short but active and brilliant operations against Dhoondiah Waugh 
averted a really formidable danger; considering the unsettled state of 
a country teeming with all the elements of military disorder, and bor~ 
dering on the Peiskwa's territories, where Siadift, full of restless ambition 
and jealousy of our unexpectedly rapid success, would have been very 
ready to take advantage of a plausible pretext for embroiling us in new 
troubles. The partition and settlement of Mysore, in their mature form, 
were the work of the Governor-General But Colonel Wellesley was an 
active member of the Commission, which carried out those great measures 
with laudable promptitude. And besides other useful suggestions, the 
importance of retaining Seringapatam in our own hands, and of repair- 
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keeping up its fortification a, wa: so elaborately and power 
"^nrged by the Colonel, that, remembering bow useful a military base -hat 
city proved not only in the Dhotmtliah Waugh campaign, but later in the 
Muhratta war; the success both of the Mysore arrangement, and of the 
Govern or-Generafs Mahratta policy, may be in a great measure ascribed 
to the adoption of this comprehensively conceived and closely reasoned 
view. Thus, however unobtrusive in some cases at the time, the 
influence of Wellington is now indisputable and conspicuous at every 
stage of the conquest and settlement of Mysore, 


2 and 3. Akglo-Hindoo MvsittUl, 

The contrast is very striking between Anglo-Hindoo Mysore, in the 
days of Wellesley, and every other native State. The documents in¬ 
serted in this volume will enable the reader readily to appreciate the 
fact, and to understand its causes., The introductory paper clearly 
explains the fundamental deficiencies and practical solecisms of the 
Older subsidiary alliance system; ‘and how, personal errors on the part 
of our rulers both in India and at home being added to the general 
account, we had been landed at last, on Wellington's arrival, in a sort of 
political quagmire. It explains, also, though more concisely than the 
Governor-General in his elaborate Minute of Aug. i n 179$ (See MV/- 
Usley Sii& fswsy pp, 11 ^57)> how comprehensively Lord Morning!on 
reviewed the situation, and how strenuously he devoted himself to the 
ta$k of improving it, and extricating us from a labyrinth of dangers which 
threatened the very existence of our Empire. The fatal effects of Sir 
John Shore's inaction, in the case of the Nizam, were promptly and 
brilliantly counteracted; and our relations with him were placed upon 
an excellent footing, and step by step improved, until Ley assumed the 
ap^jcarance of extreme cordiality and a real unity of interests. The 
irremediable evils of native misrule in the Carnatic and in Tanjore were 
redressed, by converting those regions into British Provinces. The rather 
arbitrary attempt to annex Dude failed; hut the military frontier there 
was rectified; the Viziers dangerous martial rabble reduced; the area 
of long-standing anarchy narrowed; and an unmistakeable warning was 
given to the Nawab to set his house in order at last, lest worse should 
befal him. The Peishwa, in the fullness of time, accepted the regulating 
trammels which he had so long and so resolutely evaded ; and the 
Governor-General flattered himself, that his control over that slippery 
Potentate, ami through him over the whole Mahratta Confederacy, was 
thenceforth assured. Nor did the difficulties which be experienced from 
the outset in this case prevent his ardent mind from anticipating that the 





hut to reform their governments, in accordance with his cherished 
scheme. The Guikvvar was already our decided ally, though bis ad 
mimstmtive feebleness and his poverty impeded our operations in the 
IlOlkar war, and gave our authority ovef him too much the appearance, 
for the time at least, of a burdensome rather than a profitable connexion. 
The adventurer Holkn r, whose fortune (in his own words) was on the 
saddle of his horse, illegitimate both in a natural and political sense, 
was to be obliterated as a ruler. In the GoVernor-GeneraTs phrase, 
he was not one of the regular Powers of India. And the defection to 
him of the Rajah of Rlnmpore was instantly met by a decree that ibe 
Rajah should be deposed, and his dominions annexed, as the p malty of 
his faithlessness. The Rajput States were to be protected, so as to 
impose 30 additional barrier against the revival of Sindia's power in 
Hindostan, 

Such was the Governor-Gene ml's extensive scheme of Indian pacifi¬ 
cation and political reorganization, It is needless here to specify how 
much of this remained for the lime unaccomplished. It will, however, 
be necessary presently to consider Wellington's testimony as to the 
working of his brother's system in the cases of the Nizam, the Pelshwa, 
and Sindia. This is the more necessary from the desponding and, at 
first sight, almost unaccountable picture presented by Lord Cornwallis in 
some of his last Despatches . 1 Though his statement is obviously over- 
coloured, the attentive reader of Wellington's correspondence will be at 
no loss to understand the amount oi truth which underlies it, and its 
apparent inconsistency with the general impression conveyed by Lord 
Wellesley’s glow ing description of the results of his measures 

Meanwhile let us turn to the more pleasing subject of Anglo Hindoo 
Mysore. It was a fortunate circumstance that, so early in his career, 
the Governor-General had an Opportunity of setting up a model Hindoo 
State, the pure result of conquest, unaffected by previous diplomatic con¬ 
ditions, owing its very existence to the spontaneous benevolence of the 
British Power, determined from the first, in the fashion of its life, by the 
stipulations and res frictions imposed by the victor in the charter of its 
constitution, avowedly dependent upon British support, naturally anta¬ 
gonistic to the anti-English traditions of the Mahometan dynasty, and 



1 Thus, e. g. he says, ■ The states who are mast intimately connected with us. such 
as the Pcshwa ruid the M ham, Eire reduced to the most forlorn eondilion there Powers 
no funds or troops ou whom they can depend j—anarchy and disaffection 
prevail universally throughout their dominions, and—unless the British Residents 
exercised a power and art ascendancy that they ought not to exert, those Govern¬ 
ments would be immediately dissolved** See WrfUsley Selection *, p. tio-p 
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.^efuiiliy united with us in interest and in the consciousness that our 
friends and foes were the same as its own; or rather, that we were 
its only sincere friends and protectors against the other wise overwhelm¬ 
ing chances of its speedy destruction by the more independent and 
powerful States in its neighbourhood. There might be danger of a 
want of internal vitality. Tut there was no reason io fear systematic 
obstruction, t reach cry, or the unmanageable and suicidal inaptitude, 
winch had degraded and destroyed the A root State, and made Oude 
proverbial for misgovern me m. The minority of the Rajah postponed 
some serious difficulties. Under Lite government of Tippoo and his 
father* the people, both great and small, had been trained to implicit 
obedience; and the blighting influence of Mahrattfc anarchy and spoli¬ 
ation had been favourably contrasted by the cruel and capricious, yet 
comparatively orderly and fostering tyranny of the Sultan. Thus the 
e’ements of national wealth and prosperity did nol require creating ; 
though they had hitherto been too exclusively employed in maintain¬ 
ing a disproportionately large army, in constructing fortifications, and 
in other military purposes. The re-employment of Puorneah was a 
most judicious step* An able Brahmin accountant, an experienced 
minister of finance under Tippo.o, clear-sighted in his plans for the 
improvement of the country, and active and persevering in carrying 
them out; jealous of the honour and qualified independanec of the 
State, but not Incapable of appreciating and working cordially with such 
men as the Resident and Colorfcl Wellesley; a good man of business, 
and one who inspired confidence in so severe a judge of native character 
as the Colonel i :—such a m ui was certainly very happily adapted to 
promote the success of so delicate, and, at that time, so novel an ex¬ 
pert me ni t Bu Wellington's authority and example were also most 
important, not to say indispensable Ingredients in the full cup of triumph 
quaffed by the Governor-General in his capacity of king-maker. It is 

impossible, in a few paragraphs, to do full justice to Wellington's 
administrative merits, as they are exhibited incidentally and unostenta¬ 
tiously in the long array of letters, on a curious variety of subjects, 
which flowed from his ever active brain and ready pen, in the course of 
his duty as Commandant of Seringapatam, and military guardian of the 
resuscitated State, But the specimens of his official and private cor¬ 
respondence here given will, it is hoped, sufficiently indicate the spirit In 
which he ruled, and the principles which guided his conduct. He is, in 
the best sense, an amicus cun\e to the demon; sustaining him by 
his sympathy; counselling him in his difficulties; carefully refraining 


See p. 535. 






Terence; making much of the native authorities; rebuking the insolence, 
and sternly repressing the licentious tendencies of the English officers, 
and teaching them to respect the civil power; cordially approving, and 
handsomely acknowledging Foomcah s ability, rectitude, punctual fidelity 
to die stipulations of the alliance, and successful conduct of public 
affairs; and parting with him at last, on the best terms, with a few 
seasonable anil impressive words of good advice, and with the gift of a 
portrait, which must often, in after times, have inspired in his old coad¬ 
jutor sentiments akin to those with which the veteran sepoys, in earlier 
days, were wont to salute the picture of Sir Eyre Coote. Fortunate 
indeed was the Governor-General to possess at once two such instru¬ 
ments for the working out of his favourite problem I 

Besides one or two more summary references to the prosperous state 
of Mysore, there will be found in the Appendix a detailed and interest¬ 
ing account of Poorncah's system and its good results, submitted to the 
Governor-General on the eve of the writer's return to England- The 
general condition of the native States with which we had been pre¬ 
viously connected had, as a rule, been most unsatisfactory, The govern¬ 
ment had been equally improvident of its own interests, of its obli¬ 
gations to the Company, and of the welfare of ds subjects, Little care 
had been taken either to maintain internal order, to guard against 
foreign aggression, or to rule, in any sense, paternally. The appliances 
of civilization had been allowed to go to ruin, and the natural resources 
of the country had been progressively impaired. Thus the revenue had 
dwindled more and more: and what was realized had been lavished on 
courtly luxury, vicious indulgence on the part of the ruler and his 
sycophants, and in maintaining a wretchedly disciplined and equipped 
body of troops, who, systematically kept in arrears of pay (Dime says) 
from fear of their deserting, had been useless against the enemy, formidable 
to their employers, and had preyed on the population, and aggravated 
the general poverty and misery. The corruptly appointed ministers and 
collectors had impartially plundered both the people and the ruler. And 
the subsidiary claims of the Company had been either allowed to accu¬ 
mulate unsatisfied, or had been satisfied only by a ruinous plan of niort- 
gaging the revenue to money lenders, who by their rapacity still further 
blighted agriculture ; kept their creditor in an ignominious thraldom; 
and tended to commit him more and more to courses, which were sure 
to end in a serious quarrel between him and the English Government. 
Although this picture is a too familiar one to the reader of early Anglo- 
Indian history, it seems well to rccal it, in order to do full justice, by the 
contrast, to Poorneah's management. 
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flourishing condition of the Sultan's dominions, compared to other 
native territories, had surprised the English tit the time of the conquest, 
Seringapatam had on that occasion been plundered. But the shortness 
of the war, the directness of the march of the invaders on the capital) and 
the rapid pacification of the country, had averted the devastation which 
might otherwise have ensued, DhoondUh was soon driven out of the 
Mysore territory* And the troubles that followed were mostly beyond 
the boundaries of the new State, or at least, of its better cultivated dis¬ 
tricts. Thus the sword was sheathed, or rather energetically employed 
in guarding die fruits of industry; new and peaceful settlers were invited 
to enter-the country; and the rfnmris liberal expenditure on public 


works, and remission of land tax on emergencies, promoted agriculture 
so effectually, that Wellington describes the country as a garden* An 
increasing revenue was realized without oppression, a stated proportion 
of which was set apart annually, to meet the extraordinary demands 
which the British Government, under the Treaty, was entitled to make* 


Wellington does not even think it necessary to mention, bat the ordinary 
payments to the Company were regularly defrayed. But he does, else¬ 
where, object to Boorneah'a voluntary proposal of going beyond the 
terms of the Treaty, in contributing to the cost of the Mahratta War. 
The prosperity and elasticity of the resources of Mysore were also strik 
ingly exhibited in the ease and completeness with which Wellington's 
large applications for stores and transport were satisfied both at that crisis, 
and when he had been in tlie field against Dhoondkh. Lastly, Mysore 
was in a condition to export much corn to the Malabar Coast, for sup¬ 
plying the wants of Bombay and Poonah. 

Equally notable is the fact, that we hear of no extortion, injustice, or 
misgovernment of any kind, on the part of this remarkable ex-minister 6 of 
the truculent Sultan, Wellington rejoiced at the spectacle of Mysorean 
prosper ity. But he rejoiced with trembling* For too well he knew that 
it was due to a singularly favourable conjuncture of circumstances; and 
with prophetic insight he earnestly deprecated the interference of the 
Madras officials in its management; and insisted that it ought to be placed, 
like the Rajput States in our own day, under the immediate authority of 
the Governor-General, through an agent to be sent from Bengal. 

The minority of the Rajah, as T have already saidj postponed some 
serious difficulties, and allowed free scope to the minister’s abilities* 

Internal order was maintained by a military organization well suited 
to the special character and circumstances of the people* In the first 
place, while in the regular army the cavalry service attracted the higher 
class of native gentlemen, Tip poo's veteran battalions were re-embodied* 
commanded by the sirdars of the State* and punctually paid, on the same 
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Company’!* sepoys. Thus one great danger of disturbance 
was removed; and a force was provided for the defence of the State, and 
for co-operation with the English, which, as Wellington strongly and re¬ 
peatedly testifies, was found most useful in the stress of the Mahratta 
War. Next, a considerable body of perns j or irregular infantry, was per¬ 
manently entertained, for important garrison duty, state escort, and at- 
tendance on government officials, Of these troops it is said, * they are 
select men, of respectable character, who have seen service, and are con¬ 
sidered to be entirely trustworthy/ 

The population was not likely to suffer at the hands of such men, vigi¬ 
lantly supervised. But thirdly, as Mysore hat] been, under Mahometan 
sway, one vast camp, there was much ground for fearing that the bulk of 
the people, so long associated with war, in one way or another, would be 
loth to settle down to peaceful occupations, and might bv their turbu¬ 
lence seriously endanger the stability of the new rule. This was skilfully 
guarded against by another institution. * The ancient military force of the 
country/ as distinguished from the mere cultivators and artificers, under 
the name of Can dacha r peons t were embodied in very large numbers in 
the first instance (though gradually reduced when the new government 
became more settled), as a local militia, with a small constant pay, ‘half 
in money, and half in JavUy from their respective villages- but with an 
additional stipend, apparently from the State, when culled out in Mysore, 
and hnltti) or extra service allowance, if ordered out of the country. Each 
military family contributed one of its members to the corps j and might 
relieve him, at discretion, by another. The Camlaehar perns were also 
cultivators* and their ordinary duty was to garrison the village fort, and 
act as police in their own immediate district. Such well considered 
guarantees of order speak for themselves. Wellington gives the whole 
credit of the arrangement to the davan ; but it was in all probability a 
good deal due to his own suggestions. 

II, EHOONDIAH WAUGH. 

Wellington campaign against Dhoondiah Waugh was his first enter¬ 
prise as an independent commander in the field. The importance of the 
service, both at the time and afterwards, was very great Indeed, as I 
have already intimated, while the prompt and complete reduction of this 
dangerous adventurer was essential to the successful establishment of die 
Mysore government; the working out of the Governor-Generals Mali¬ 
ra tt a policy, on which the issues of his whole administration mainly 
turned, was greatly facilitated by it. That campaign proved Wellington’s 
fitness for the practical conduct of Indian warfare; and thereby both 
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Rested and justified his selection for the delicate task of restoriiJ 
^ishwa, and ass timing the management of the diplomatic and military 
operations in the Dekkan, ft enabled him to bring to the Lest of sue* 
cessfnl experiment many of his favourite and well-pondered ideas on the 
strategical and tactical requirements of a field of action similar in some 
respects, but on the whole more dissimilar, to a European theatre of war. 
It brought him into intimate relations with the country, the authorities, 
the chiefs, the troops, the people, that it was so essential for him to un * 
d erst and thoroughly, when the great crisis, which he thus early foresaw, 
should at last arrive. It strongly impressed cm his mind the salutary eon* 
slderation of the importance of Seringapatam as a military base for ope* 
rations in the North, It inspired the minor Mahratta feudatories with 
confidence in his star; and hat was equally essential, cemented a cordial 
and lasting friendship between Mm and many cf the ' Southern Jgghjre- 
dars/ whose co-operation was of primary consequence to the accomplish¬ 
ment of the first great object, the replacing of the Peishwa ou the musnud^ 
w-ith the acquiescence of his immediate dependents. And it converted 
one who might easily have become an instrument in the hands of Siiulia 
for disturbing the Mysore Settlement, and involving us in premature hosti¬ 
lities with the Peishwa and his people, into an indirect means of daunting 
Sindia at the time, and of ultimately depriving him of his dangerous 
ascendancy in the South, and crushing his power altogether. Thus in 
this case, as throughout his whole career, Wellington forged each link of 
hi<: course so patiently and solidly, that it became a strong security fur the 
indefinite lengthening of the chain. 

Though it was not surprising that the Commandant of Seringapatam, 
the responsible military authority in Mysore, and so careful an observer 
oi ihe events of Indian history, should at once appreciate the importance 
of suppressing Dhoondiab ; ) r et Wellington's determination to do the work 
himsdl ; Ins anticipation that it might have to be done on a great stale j 
the deliberate and methodical course of his advance; his careful exposi¬ 
tion ol his plan to C olcrnd Stevenson; his happy device of coursing an 
enemy, whom circumstances made it almost impossible to overtake in a 
dhect run, and catching him in his doublings; the vigour which brought 
him witlim reach of the game when he was believed to be at a safe dis* 
ta.' o j aT1 *l die summary and complete catastrophe, are all characteristic, 
and in accordance with his precepts and conduct on similar occasions. 
Until Mysore is quiet, he is no more inclined to go to Batavia, than later, 
in spite of Masscna s taunts, he was to quit Torres Vedras, and compro¬ 
mise the seeuray of Portugal, and other sliil more extensive interests. 
Mow great a matter a little /ire kindJcth/ in such a combustible atmo¬ 
sphere as that of India, he knew full well, and insists upon frequently and 
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ereibly, as on occasion of the second outbreak in WytiaStd, at the open¬ 
ing of the war with Holkar, and after the failure of tlie assaults on Blunt 
pore. Anil the most expeditious march he ever mack (see p. 548) was 
in pursuit of a body of fopfttS) whose impunity might soon have rekindled the 
warlike fire, that was still smouldering in so many native breasts* His 
admirable and exhaustive account of M on son's disaster illustrates through¬ 
out the serious consequences apt to result from the neglect of such pre¬ 
cautions as he Look in this campaign, and which made it so rapidly 
successful, that, as in other cases, the preliminary merits of the chief 
performer are apt to be overlooked, and the catching of the hare to he 
assumed as a matter of course. And whereas we shall have to observe 
later, how dearly Wellington foresaw and predicted the great develop¬ 
ment of the Pindari system, in consequence of the neglect of those safe¬ 
guards and prompt measures against marauders, which he provided as 
far as lie could; it is worth while to observe here, that what I have ven¬ 
tured to call his plan of coursing Dhocndiah, was pursued over much of 
the same ground in the case or the Peishwa after the battle of Kirkee; and 
ended in his being caught, to continue the comparison, ori his form, and 
compelled to surrender to Malcolm. Wellington again practised much 
the same tactics against the Bullum Rajah, who however experienced a 
sterner fato h being banged without scruple, as * the King of the World ’ 
would probably have been, had lie fallen alive into the hands of his 
pursuer. The victor's care for Bh0ondiall’s son gives a pleasing touch 
of sentiment to the dosing scene of a contest, which to a fastidious mind 
might seem rather an ignoble occupation for the future antagonist of 
Napoleon. But it was because he did not despise the day of smalL 
things; because be gleaned knowledge from cvety available quarter, and 
was ever ready to apply it to new uses \ that he learnt, after subduing 
barbarism in its native haums, to overthrow revived barbarism, in the 
guise of Csesarism, in Europe. 


HI, THE MAliABAE COAJ5T, 

The papers collected under this head illustrate what may be called, 
except to the readers oF the Duke's Supplementary Despatches, an un¬ 
known chapter of Anglo-Indian history. The standard narratives of the 
period to which the)' relate give no account of it. Mill does not notice 
it. Wilks,unfortunately brings his admirable history to a dose at the 
fall of Scringapatam, Colonel Garwood, intent on matters of greater 


* Thus e.g. having read fate Cicsar careftilly, he proceeded to construct basket 
beau for the crossing of rivers. 
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more genera] interest, suppressed, with two exceptions, the docu 
selected, and which relate to what, in Wellington's own words, may 
be called these little wars of a great country* But the thanks of the 
public arc certainly due to the noble Editor or the Supplementary 
Despatches, lor no longer withholding a series of papers which, however 
subordinate in immediate importance to those which deal with the more 
celebrated events or the lime, and however obscure occasionally for want 
of a systematic narrative of the occurrences which elicited them, yet 
throw' much light ou Wellington’s judgment and activity in his southern 
command; and upon the measures which lie pursued or recommended 
for the settlement of the most inaccessible and turbulent country ever 
subjected to our direct or indirect authority in India. 

fn the present case, the difficulty of selection has been greater than 
usual. It wan indispensable to confine the extracts to such proportions as 
were compatible with the dimensions of a single volume, which attempts 
to include what is most important in the long array of Wellington's Indian 
papers* But it was not easy to do this without presenting the chosen 
materials in a more than, ordinarily fragmentary form. If both Editor 
and reader are thus placed at some disadvantage, it is hoped that what 
here appears will exhibit clearly enough, as well as from a new point 
of view, the same spectacle of conscientious and untiring intelligence 
which meets us in ever)' part of the great Duke's military career. 

The interest attaching to the Malabar Coast, south of Goa, and 
its conterminous regions on and around the Ghats, was great and 
various. Among its crowd of historical associations, it may be enough 
now to mention that Gama had landed on its shore, and opened the 
European era of Indian history* The physical characteristics of the 
country were remarkable and impressiveits indented coast, its preci¬ 
pitous, nullah- scored, and towering mountain-chain, Us deep, dark 
gorges, its magnificent forests of tall trees and dense underwood, its 
luxuriant and varied flora, stimulated by the terrific monsoon deluge, its 
furious torrents in the rainy season, and the grand perspective of sea and 
shore and wild woodland, disclosed from its majestic elevations. Ti e 
people had always, within historical memory, been as strange and wild as 
the country they inhabited, A curious coOuvits gmiitm had gathered 
along the coast, the result of long intercourse with the West; though, as 
in Ireland, the tmeouthness of the surroundings seemed to have exerted 
a transforming influence on the settlers, and to have converted their 
descendants into very irregular types of their respective races* Inland, 
the Nairs and Moplahs, the former Hindoos, the latter of alleged 
Arabian origin, and Mussulmans in faith, but both very unlike thdr 
co-religionists elsewhere, were the most prominent and influential classes; 
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ik« the Druses and Matonites in the Lebanon, had long been 
pitted against each other in traditional hostility* though ready enough to 
rmke common cause against all who would deprive them of the freedom 
of the forest. Chiefs they bad, but mostly of the polygar class, rude and 
turbulent rulers over followers of the same stamp. The village system* 
which else where, amid a state of general warfare* had often maintained 


some trace of order and fostered peaceful industry, was here made con¬ 
ducive to perpetual strife. The single village was virtually a fortress ; and 
the union of several for the purpose of common defence converted the 
whole into a strongly though roughly entrenched camp. There was little 
cultivation in the forest region j and besides plundering their more peaceable 
neighbours, these wild men of the woods supplied their simple wants by 
bartering the spontaneous productions of their country for rice and other 
commodities at the European factories, arid other towns along the coast. 
Vet, by a singular caprice of nature, in the midst of this primeval wild, 
and with no advantages of training, arose a chief who in intelligence, 
frankness, generosity, and delicacy, would have put to shame many of 
the fine gentlemen of more civilized climes* Such, however h is character¬ 
istics are to be accounted for, was the Rajah of Ooorg, who impressed 
Wellington so favourably, and of whom many remarkable stories are 
recorded But the Pyche Rajah in Wynaad, arid the Rajah of Bu Hum in 
the North, were men of a very different stamp, and more closely re¬ 
sembled the robber chieftains of the Rhine in the days of Rudolph of 
H&psburg. 

It may be desirable to say a few words on the later fortunes of this 
wild region, before it came under English control. It had been overrun 
and annexed by Hyder a few years after lie had become supreme in 
Mysore, and on the eve of hte first war with die Company. He used it 
chiefly as a recruiting-ground for his thtla battalions, which he raised by 
a forced conscription in his own dominions, and by kidnapping the sub¬ 
jects of his neighbours* But, unlike Rednore which he conquered once 
for all, it baffled even his military skill, activity* and resolution. Its 
inhabitants rose m frequent and obstinate rebellion against him ; and he 
never succeeded in effectually pacifying them* Again a id again he made 
fierce raids into the country, left terrible monuments of his vengeance, 
and established military posts; but only to experience renewed resistance* 
and fatal proofs of the determined spirit of Independence which glowed 
in the hearts of the desperate jwigk-wallahs. Twice the English attacked 
him on this coast* relying on the sympathy in their favour which a common 
hatred was likely to excite* On the first occasion Hyder expelled them 
summarily in ignominious rout; but he did not live to repeat the process 
on the second invasion. Tippoo was at once more cruel and still m -re 
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ccessful in Ills dealings with the people of these regions* 

■olitical tyranny, and military severity, he added a systematic and whole¬ 
sale religions persecution of the Naira* Tire Peace of Mangalore had 
delivered hint, for the time, from English interposition* But he could 
not subdue a people who, aided by their local advantages, had proved 
too strong for his fattier. And when he again became involved in war 
with the Company, his weakness in this part of his dominions was soon 
revealed. The coast was rapidly reduced by Hartley. Above the bills, 
the Rajah of Coorg, who had escaped from a Mysorean dungeon, became 
a serious thorn in Tippoo’s side, and an useful ally to Cornwallis. And as 
the war proceeded, extensive desertions occurred among the Malabar 
chdUS; and in the confusion of the night attack on the lines covering 
Seringapatam, 10,000 of them escaped with arms in their hands, and 
many of them with their families (whom the Sultan's suspicious tyranny 
had detained as hostages for the fidelity of their relatives), and returned 
to their secluded haunts in the Western forces* At the Peace, the 
Province of Malabar Proper was ceded to the British; and Cornwallis 
extorted from the reluctant and vindictive Sultan the independence of 
the Rajah of Coorg* The disputed district of Wynaad was restored to 
Ttppoo shortly before the final vvar; but it fell again into our hands on 
the conquest, together with Canara, which the Mauritius embassy bad at 
once determined Lord Mornington to demand. Thus politically we 
were now established along the whole length of the Malabar Coast, from 
Goa to Cochin* 

But, though our zealous confederates in destroying the tyranny under 
w hich they had so long groaned, the people of its new domain were liLdc 
disposed to brook the dominion of the Company, how ever mild in com¬ 
parison with the iron bondage of Hydcr, and the ferocious and indis¬ 
criminate rigour of his son* Except at the coast stations, the Company's 
authority in the country w as, for some time, little more than nominal, as 
may be inferred from Wellington** language. In Malabar Proper, though 
it had been longest in our hands, property and life were still very in¬ 
secure ; and were made the more so by the proximity ofWynaad, the 
focus of sedition and a mere robber den, presided over by the redoubt¬ 
able and inaccessible Pyche Rajah. Canara, a recent acquisition, and 
within range of the Eullum Rajah s influence and incursions, was not 
likely to prove less troublesome* From the Coorg Rajah personally we 
had nothing to fear, and much to hope. Bat his hold over his subjects 
was precarious, at least when it ran counter to their predatory disposition* 
And though Bullum was included in the new Kingdom of Mysore, and 
Poomeah was most anxious to tranquillize it \ this could only be done 
under Wellington's auspices, and with the aid of British troops. Thus 
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commandant of Scringapatam, in addition to his other cares, was 
called upon to solve a knotty problem in the West. 

Me addressed himself to the task with his usual sagacity, thoroughness, 
and careful consideration of the special circumstances of the case* His 
plan differed essentially from Hyder's rough and ready expedients, and 
was fundamentally opposed to Tippoo’s merciless and exasperating 
attempts at terrorism. It was not less vigorous, and far more systematic 
and definitive than the former; and was guided by a principle precisely 
the reverse of that which dictated the latter. Its object was to hunt 
out resistance, follow it up, step by step, in every direction, and com* 
pletely prostrate it everywhere, in the first instance; next to occupy 
permanently such positions, and to lay the country so entirely open to 
our troops, as would secure the military command of every part of it; 
bring our power promptly to bear wherever it was required; and thus 
check any symptoms or renewed disorder before it could gather to a 
head, or diffuse its baneful influence elsewhere. Lastly he proposed, 
while continuing the pursuit of the Pydie Rajah, summarily executing 
obstinate rebels, and disarming the people generally, to apply lenitives to 
the chronic maladies of the community, by establishing a mild and just 
civil government; by convincing those whom he had vanquished, not only 
that he was in a condition to vanquish them again if necessary, but that 
their immediate interest lay in submitting to the moderate requisitions of 
the British Power, securing exemption from the mutual wrongs and 
general anarchy that had so long afilicted and impoverished them, and 
enjoying rights and privileges which would indefinitely improve their 
social condition, but which were incompatible with the continuance of 
their lawless habits* Thus by well-concerted and actively-conducted 
rn Hilary measures at first, by the prompt chastisement of turbulent indi¬ 
viduals and instigators of disaffection when the war should have ceased. 


and by a vigilant, righteous, and beneficent administration, he hoped 
to dominate their spirits as well as their bodies, to conciliate them, and 
io plant the fruitful seeds of a civilization, which was as j et to them >n 
utterly unknown Gospel 

Such was the general outline of His scheme* And if its success was 
more tardy and qualified than might liave been hoped, rather than 
confidently expected, it certainly was not his fault. The almost insu¬ 
perable difficulties presented by the geographical character of the upper 
country, and the active hostility of its i reconcile able chief; together with 
the remissness and want of cordiality among the subordinate British 
officers, the capricious temper and inveterately evil tendencies of the 
Nairs—‘gentlemen, and probably the idlest of that character/—and 
latterly, the confidence imparted to the disaffected by the Mahratta defL 
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-’^fSke out desperately even after Sindia and the Kajah of hum, had 
been so suddenly and completely crushed ; so, when Wellington marched 


against the Mahrattas, Malabar, as well as Wynaad, was again m commo¬ 
tion, although he had previously subdued it so thoroughly. But not the 
less was the scheme of conquest and pacification judicious, and effectual 
in .the end in both cases, except so far as the errors of others limited ils 
application* And the best proof of its merits is, that under all the dis¬ 
advantages of the situation, Wellington accomplished, in the course of a 
few months, much more than Hyder bad cflected, or indeed attempted, 
throughput his reign. For the first lime in history, the dense jungles 
were made accessible ; small bodies of troops could now traverse, wit) out 
fear of being cut off, districts where formerly * armies whole had sunk 
and could readily join or co-operate with similar corps, acting on adjacent 
lines of new road* And whereas Hyder's ( block-houses 1 had been 
isolated, beleaguered, and sometimes overwhelmed by the wily and 
tumultuous insurgents, whom even his long arm was unable to reach, 
when the monsoon aggravated the constant obstacles to the march of his 
troops ; Wellington’s well-selected and well-supplied posts were both 
stronger in themselves, better able to support each ■‘other, and within hail 
of a relieving force, which his roads brought within easy distance at 
all times of the year. Thus even while the Pyche -Rajah continued at 
large, and before the people were disarmed, tranquillity, and an approach 
to civilized life altogether unprecedented in such a country, prevailed for 
some time. And when a casual occurrence interrupted this fair prospect, 


Wellington wrote:— 

e 1 benx that the insurrection is by no means pleasing to the majority of the 
inhabitants, and that the common cry is for you [the civil magistrate] to 
return’ (p 150)- 

So much progress had already been wade in realising even that part of 
his plan which might have seemed least hopeful, or feasible only after a 
long lapse of time* 

As to the road-cutting, it is worth mention, that one of the greatest 
generals of medieval India, Sultan Ala-u-din, had, according to a eon* 
temporary and credible Mussulman historian, conquered the Mew attic 
wilds in the same way; after its inhabitants had long kept the capital 
itself in terror by their bold raids into the open country, and oven to 
the gates of Delhi. Also that Wellington, who had been a military 
student at Angers, and was not likely to fail in gathering lessons from 
the war in l a Vendee, was perhaps the more impressed with the neces¬ 
sity of opening such wide roads, and guarding well the flanks of the 
panics which traversed them (as he so repeatedly directs), from his per - 
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of the fatal results which had attended the neglect of similar 
precautions by the Republican generals. 

Energetic and determined as be was in prosecuting military measures, 
and unsparing in the chastisement of red-handed rebellion, Wellington's 
antipathy to martial law, and strong faith in the ameliorating efficacy of 
civil institutions, arc here fully brought out. He sets his face ns a flint 
against the request to * allow the full operation of martial law 1 in Malabar 
and Canara ; and disclaims in the most comprehensive terms all sympathy 
with so crude a form of personal government as the will of die General 
When his decided opinion has been, to a certain extent, overruled, he 
deeply regrets the temporary necessity of suspending the civil adminis¬ 
tration ; and reconciles himself to it only by the consideration that such 
a step was essential in order to carry out the disarming of the people: 
this done, he Ieohs forward with complacency to the re-establishment and 
salutary action of the ordinary magi stratum He argues that this is 
not only a more respectable and trustworthy machinery for keeping the 
country quiet than the military r/gm sf; but, in spite of its alleged costli¬ 
ness, a cheaper expedient in the end, because it is more likely to super¬ 
sede the necessity of repeated military operations. And he strenuously ex¬ 
culpates the Collector from the charge of having by hjs harshness driven 
the inhabitants to revok. He does indeed advise him to assess Wyoaad 
more lightly; and offers to bear him out, if he is afraid of seeming by 
so doing to condemn himself for bis previous arrangements. But this is 
on account of the peculiar character of the district, which is 1 no object 
to the Company as one from which revenue is to he drawn. It is essen¬ 
tial to us to hold it as a military position, which awes the whole of the 
province of Malabar/ Thus he implies no censure of Macleod, much 
less any misgiving as to die preferablencss of civil administration to 


martial law. When the troubles recommence in the upland region, he 
is most urgent with this officer, who though a soldier was engaged in 
civil functions, that he should instantly 1 take a trip to Wj naad,' as the 
surest and only effectual way of nipping the evil in the bud. And so 
convinced is he of this, that though he contemplates marching in person 
to suppress it, hr plainly states that he will not * go in 1 unaccompanied by 
the civil authorities. It may be added that his directions to the officer 
who proposed to demolish indiscriminately the deserted villages in the 
disaffected country shew the same civic spirit, which is also pointedly, 
and sometimes amusingly, manifested in other military awards and 
directions, inserted in the Appendix h Equally significant is his desire 
to quarter as few troops as possible in the scene of the insurrection; and 
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consistent with this general desire, his later request for a re inforce- 
not that he may let loose upon the people the horrors of war, but 
as a f moral demonstration/ lest the idea that we are fully occupied with 
the M&hrattas should promote the rising, and so paralyse the civil govern' 
merth To the same effect the Proclamation issued in Wynaad may be 
cited. 

The case of the Rajah of Bullum and his peculiarly strong country 
afforded a crucial test of the efficacy of Wellington’s method of establish¬ 
ing order in the backwoods, The Company’s maritime provinces had suf¬ 
fered much from the incursions and malign influence of this determined 
aggressor ; and be and his people utterly set at naught the authority of 
their nominal Sovereign, the Rajah of Mysore* Ihjt after a while, lie 
was driven out of the lower country) and intrenched himself within his 
own territory at Arakeery, a district which is graphically described by 
Wellington, who fully explains both its natural and artificial advantages 
for resistance* Here then the chaos became hot; and the English com¬ 
mander proceeded to apply his various means of constraint* Bpmke va 
faujours w as ever in his thoughts ; and he promptly takes steps to cut off ail 
supplies to his enemy from Canara and Coorg; and to foil his attempts 
to forage nearer home. In concert with Poomeah, to whose ability and 
zeal, and the activity of his soldiers, he hears high testimony, he sur¬ 
rounds the devoted district with a cordon of troops; planting also rein¬ 
forcements below the Ghats, cutting no less than three roads through the 
passes from Canara, and another right through the heart of Bullum itself. 
He maintains a strong post in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Rajah's quarters, and others at suitable places, especially where they 
command the passes. Poomeah’s troops, meanwhile, explore and 
occupy Bullum in all directions, and station themselves in the accessible 
villages. As their success, backed by the progress of the Company’s 
arms, becomes more certain, Poomeah, by Wellington's advice, proposes 
an accommodation to the people—as distinct from their chief; on condi¬ 
tion of their demolishing their defences, surrendering their arms, ami 
substantially recognizing the sovereignty of Mysore by paying their 
arrears of revenue. To this they consent, and the fulfilment of the terms 
goes on apace, but not without the stimulus and precaution of securing 
the head-men, the former leaders of sedition, detaining them as hostages, 
and impressing them with the edifying spectacle of the public execution 
of the most guilty* Thus, deserted by the bulk of his subjects, and 
straitened for provisions, the unfortunate Rajah is fain to change his 
quarters once more; and with a daily diminishing number of attendants, 
dies to the inaccessible jungles that clothe the Western slopes of the 
mountains. Here he is beset and watched, as before, on all sides; and 
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;ke C&ur dd Lion^ his quest of food betrays his lurking-place* and 
he is captured by a party of dismounted horsemen. Eut his fate is more 
summary than that or the great Crusader. And what Wellington* with 
grim jocularity, calls his f suspension 1 closes the sylvan tragedy, strikes 
terror into his people, facilitates the settlement of his country, and attests 
the accuracy of Ins conqueror's judgment. 

Not the least of Wellington’s anxieties, it will be observed, was lest 
the public service should suffer from the di(Terences of opinion, misunder¬ 
standings, or misrepresent a l ions that prevailed among his subordinates, 
and which tended to make them unsympathetic, if not antagonistic. To 
this circumstance we are indebted for the memorable testimony which he 
has recorded in favour of Cornwallis, as specially skilful in discerning the 
merits of public officers, and habitually happy in the choice of Ins instru¬ 
ments. Not less interesting is his advice to Macleod, which prophetically 
describes so exactly his own attitude, when defamation was busy with 
his name during the earlier years of the Peninsular War. Such manly 
counsels must have cheered and fortified at the time the mind to which 
they were addressed; and how vividly must Lhe desponding Collector 
have recalled them in after years, if he survived to witness their exempli¬ 
fication by his whileme monitor I 


IV. THE 3 KTZAM, 

Lord Morning ton, soon after his arrival in India, embodied in the 
Minute J already referred to his views on the dangerous crisis which had 
been provoked by Tippoo's restless and vindictive intrigues, culminating in 
the mission to the Mauritius. In this celebrated document the Governor- 
General took a comprehensive survey of the condition of the Native 
Powers, and of our relations with them \ and vindicated a line or action 
with reference to the Subahdar of the Pekkan, which was adopted with 
complete success, so far as its immediate objects were concerned. By 
the Treaty then concluded, Nizam Ally was assured that the ultra- 
abstemious policy of Shore was definitively abandoned, and that the 
English meant to stand hi a fast friends. And, in return, he was disposed 
to co-operate cordially against the Sultan. His Prime Minister was 
favourable to us. With some gentle pressure, the French battalions 
were quietly broken up ; the officers were deported to Europe; a large 
proportion of the sepoys entered our service; an efficient subsidiary force, 
under our own control, was organized, which was to be supplemented 
by a contingent of the Nizam's own troops; and in the Mysore war he 
rendered us much more substantial aid than he had given to Cornwallis. 


1 $GC WdUJty Stlecliaw, pp. J i-57. 







low much this was duo to Wellington's personal influence, and 
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official authority in the Nizam's camp, will be readily estimated by ob¬ 
serving his activity in arranging the other preliminaries of the campaign. 
Bm it is also worth while to remark, that our feeble ally’s military 
condition had suggested ideas to Wellington, which are freely reproduced 
in the Governor-Gene raTs Minute, Wellesley has been accused of over¬ 
rating the danger threatened by the French corps in the service of the 
Native Princes. If he did so in this case and at this time, his military 
brother certainly misled him; although it will appear that after the 
Mahratta war the latter modified his view on the general question, ! The 
existence/ says Wellington, ‘ even for a short time of such a power as 
Raymond—maybe fairly stated as almost incompatible with the existence 
of the British power in the Carnatic/ That Raymond's force must be 
dissolved, and the Frenchmen removed; that even English mcn—'ad- 
venturers as they must be—could not safely he allowed to repeat 
Raymond's experiment; that we must provide, and the Nizam defray 
the cost of, the troops which arc to defend him and his dominions 
from external enemies :—all this Wellington asserts; and the Governor- 
General repeats and acts upon it. Yet, on the other hand, no less 
notable is the contrast between Wellington's suggestions, and the 
Governor-General's subsidiary alliance system, in its mature form ; espe¬ 
cially after the Treaty of i Boo, which professed permanently to identify 
the Nizam's interests with our own. and actually turned him into a 
thoroughly dependent, though an uneasy and troublesome vassal In 
Wellington 1 ’s conception, at this stage, the military association is assumed 
to be far looser, and more conditional, not to say occasional. To 
prevent the payment of the subsidiary troops from falling into arrear, 
the Nizam is, on the older plan, to appropriate to that object the 
revenues of certain districts. But these are to bo collected by the com¬ 
manding officer, who is to account for them to the English Government, 
The districts themselves are not to be assigned to the Company, lest 
it should be drawn into a war in their defence (this seems not very 
consistent with the object of the arrangement); and that the revenues 
may not be absorbed In the general system of the Company's finance, 
and so imperil in a new way the maintenance of the troops, This 
proposal was ignored by the Governor-General, and indeed did not fit 
into his scheme. Bui it will appear hereafter that Wellington was 
sensitive on the point; and that when the cry was raised in England 
for diminishing the Anglo-Indian army, he kid great stress on the fact, 
that large territories having been ceded outright for the keeping up of 
the subsidiary forces, it was not only expedient but simply just, that 
a much larger army should be retained Lb an the arbitrary assumptions 
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led them to prescribe. 


In the present paper he 


is calculating what is required for the protection of the Nizam's domi¬ 
nions against foreign foes* But when he considers later the necessity 
of preserving internal tranquillity, he shews dearly, repeatedly, and with 
great force, how much the Governor-General's T reaties, or rather their 
imperfect execution, had left to be desired. Vv hilc Wellesley plumed 
himself upon having rescued the Silbahdar from the French firsq and 
from the Mahmttas afterwards, and on having induced him to contribute 
largely to the marshalling of a force, w r hich was available for the general 
defence and pacification of India ; Wellington, with local experience, 
saw too clearly that the Native State, as a governing machine, was in 
the worst possible working order. It had long been badly administered. 
And, since Wellesley had taken it in hand, it had learned to lean too 
exclusively on the English Power. It had paid heavily to be protected 
by lhat Power; and it imerpreteri this claim very liberally, as exempting 
itself from the obligation of maintaining internal order by its own servants 
and soldiers. It had practically abandoned the sword, without which no 
rtiler, especially in India, could be a terror to evil doers. It had still, 
certainly, a quasi feudal array of Jaghiredars and their followers. But 
such levies were ill-adapted to secure permanent tranquillity. 

The authority of the Government was openly and constantly defied 
by active freebooters, and required a very different force for its vin¬ 
dication. Failing this, either the State must fall to pieces, or the sub¬ 
sidiary troops must be doubled, the fortresses be placed in British 
hands, and the whole system of the connexion must be altered* 

This subject must be taken up again later. But one or two remarks 
connected with it may not be out of place here, i* There is, at first 
sight, as the passage quoted above from the Cornwallis correspondence 1 
will show, a startling contradiction between Wellesley's estimate of the 
favourable results of the subsidiary alliance system, and the melancholy 


picture of imbecility and disorder in the allied States presented by 
his successor. Though it may be said generally, that the out going 
Governor-General was perhaps almost as much disposed to give a 
rose-tinted representation of ihe state of affairs, as Cornwallis was 
inclined to paint them in the darkest hues, still Wellington s corres¬ 
pondence proves that the contradiction was really less complete than 
it seems on the surface; and that the difference arose not a little 
from the point of view in which the troubled scene was surveyed. 
Wellesley's eager and commanding vision ranged at a glance from the 
pasi to the future. Cornwallis was absorbed and overwhelmed by the 


1 See p. aiuii, nate. 
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.tfg^ctacle immediately presented to his failing sight. Wellesley com* 
mernorated the destruction of the vast armaments that had so long 
oppressed the country, turned a great part of it into a desert, and per¬ 
petually menaced the very existence of our power; aud he proudly 
announced the establishment of a system, which, when the strife was 
over, should guarantee our pacific ascendancy, and die progressive 
development of the hitherto latent or wasted resources of the native 
States, under our inspiring and beneficent guidance. He may have 
discounted somewhat too liberally his hopes of the future. But he was 
fully justified in entertaining them, and in pointing out the tendency of 
general causes to realise them. Cornwallis unfortunately arrived when 
the strife was not over, in the midst of the confusion caused by the 
XTolkar war, and before Wellesley had had leisure to attend to the internal 
regulation of the States more immediately involved in the previous hos¬ 
tilities, Even had this not been the case, the inherent weakness and 
vices of those States, and the diplomatic restrictions which limited his 
right of interference, must have made the task of inducing them to fulfil 
their duties, and place their so-called independent establishments upon a 
proper footing, a slow aud arduous one. Thus Cornwallis's picture 
reflects partly the inveterate evils of previous misgovernmeiit, partly the 
exhausting effects of the desperate crisis through which India had been 
passing, partly the still inchoate clement3 of a period of transition to 
better times* \\ ellington is the connecting link between the two states¬ 
men, and the interpreter, and to a certain extent the reconciler, of 
their discordant utterances. While he justifies, in the main, his 
brother's foreign policy, In its more general or imperial aspect, he 
enables us to understand how unpromising and even disastrous it must 
have seemed, at the moment, to the ultra-pacific and ultra-economical 
Cornwallis, when he regarded only the actual condition of the Nizam's 
or the Peishwa's internal or municipal government. 

2. Perhaps even he might have taken some comfort, had he consi¬ 
dered carefully the state of Mysore, and read Wellington's report upon it. 

I have already said Lhat circumstances were peculiarly favourable for the 
establishment or good government there* Still it had actually been 
established. And, apart from the subsidiary force, the Rajah's military 
system presented an excellent specimen of what might be accomplished, 
under British auspices, in a Native State, and a model for imitation else¬ 
where^ And the objection, that it was the greater preponderance of 
English power there which had brought about this exceptionally favour* 
able state of matters, would come with a bad grace from those who 
complained of Wellesley's officious interference with the affairs, and 
destruction of the independence, of our allies. 
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Wellington admitted the evil as fully as Cornwallis himself- 
Writing as late as Jan. 10, 1804* he describes the state of the Nizam's 
country as 1 chaos itself’ (p, r84)^ But he was more hopeful of a 
remedy. ' The state/ he says, 1 must have troops paid by the public 
revenues, through the inedturn of the public officers, without the inter¬ 
vention of the jaghiredars/ In tlie same letter he suggests that our 
Treaty relations with the Subahdar would justify the Resident in insisting 
upon the requisite reform, ns a condition precedent to the cession to 
him of his allotted share of the conquests from the MahraUas. The 
Nizam was already bound to to-operate with a contingent of his own 
troops. To stipulate that this should be fully kept up, or rather increased 
after the peace, and should be paid by the Treasury, not by assignments 
to jaghiredars, and should be in all cases directly in the service of the 
government, and not consist, as did the infantry, of retainers of the feu¬ 
datories, was indispensable, but was also feasible, To meet the increased 
cost of these reforms additional revenue would be required. The most 
obvious and only aval table internal resource appeared to be the re¬ 
sumption of the jughires* But Wellington shews that this would be an 
objectionable expedient, and bolds that, with proper management, the 
N team's acquisitions in Berar will furnish the requisite funds. 

A propos of this attempt to improve the terms of the connexion 
between the Company and the Nizam, and thus to serve the interests of 
lioth parlies, it is not uninteresting to have a contemporary and inde¬ 
pendent criticism on that connexion, front a native statesman and subject 
of our ally. Meer Alhmrs peculiar position at the time may have made 
him regard the arrangement with a rather prejudiced eye- But it is 
evident that Wellington attached importance to his remarks, and he 
seems to have taken some hints from them. 

The veteran sovereign whose wily and chequered career was co-cval 
with the rise of our Indian Empire, died at the opening of the Mahratta 
War. But his successor, along with his territories and Treaty obligations, 
inherited much of his treacherous and unscrupulous disposition. He con¬ 
st rained even Sir George Barlow to depart from his stereotyped policy of 
non-intervention, And there is a strong family likeness in the un¬ 
satisfactory circumstances noticeable in the conduct of both, after the 
conclusion of the English alliance, which was supposed to associate their 
interests so strictly with our own. Thus Wellington h convinced that 
Nizam Ally was in collusion with Hplkar, when that adventurer played 
his great part in the Dekkan. The sly trick by which k was attempted 
to entrap the English Government into bearing half the expense of sub' 
aidizmg Meer Khan, and the difficulties raised in the execution of the 
Treaty of Peace, though experienced directly from subordinates, were no 
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sovereign. But however symptomatic of a 
ifcumuras utiiljjui, suuu rt^uj sink into Insignificance in comparison with 
the conduct of the Nizam and his people during the Mahraita Wan It 


is the more important to observe the strong expressions of Wellington 
on this occasion, amounting to a declaration that the principal object of 
the campaign was in a fair way to be compromised, because Wellesley's 
lordly disclaimer of the Nizam's right to share the conquests, on the 
ground that he had forfeited all such claim by failing to fulfil bis part of 
the compact, might otherwise appear rather in the light of a * too inge¬ 
nious ' a her-thought Some excuse may perhaps be made for the non- 
adtnission of the English into Dowiuiabad, when Bussy’s treacherous 
occupation of that famous stronghold is remembered. But as Wellington 
does not exaggerate when he stales that the war was for the defence of 
the Nizam ; and as, in his very careful and detailed reply to Castlereagh r s 
strictures on the Bassein Treaty \ the argument turns mainly on the 
necessity of making this defence good, at all hazards; it must have 
seemed the very irony of fate, that we should be thwarted in this 
operation by the very Prince whom we were befriending; and that 
Wellesley's general policy should be liable to be stultified by the dry 


bones, which he had undertaken to vivify, rising up in sullen recal¬ 
citrance and silent judgment against him, Wellesley has described 
admirably the advantages of the intimate alliance with Nizam-ul- 
Mulk's successor. But the transmuted Subahdar of the Dekkan could 
not forget hia lofty lineage and august pretensions, nor fail to writhe 
uneasily in the toils in which British policy had enmeshed him, And 
Wellington's revelations of ihe inconveniences to which we were exposed 
by our haughty but helpless dependent are necessary to enable us to 
balance the political account. 


V, HAHRATTAS. 

1, Antecedents of the Treaty of Basse in, 

That, after Wellington's successful restoration of the Peishwa had 
pointed him out for the conduct of the ensuing campaign, he com¬ 
manded the Dekkan army in the field against Sindia and the Raj alt of 
Eerar - that he distinguished himself greatly in this service, and in fighting 
the battle of Assye shewed that the most cautious of generals could be 
bold, even to rashness, when the Occasion required it, are familiar facts 
to the tiro in Anglo-Indian history. He may also remember, that the 
coup de ton turn of Assye was soon followed by the rapid and final rout 


1 See Wrfltdty Selaetimsi pp, j 73-198. 






MA1IRATTAS. ANTECEDENTS OF THE TREATY. 
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"of^rgaum j that what Lhe victor's military genius had accomplished, his 
diplomatic address, firmness, and moderation followed up, by the con* 
elusion of the two Treaties of Deogaum and Surje Angengaum, which 


restored pence on equitable terms. And even the cursory reader of the 
Wellesley Despatches is not unlikely to have been impressed by another 
example of Wellingtons intimate knowledge and versatile handling of 
Mahralta politics, which Mr. Montgomery Mattin inserted m his Ap¬ 
pendix, and the present Editor m his Wdltsky Stkctiom (pp- 273-298), 
ami which, in a recent and able paper in the Edinburgh Rnnm (No, 303, 
p r 41) is described as'an exhaustive and convincing refutation of the 
argument contained in Lord Castlereagh's Minute '—impugning the 
terms of the Governor-General's Treaty with the Peishwa. 

Hut Tar as all this goes to establish Wellington's claim to a very close 
connexion with his brothers Mahratta policy; the papers before us prove, 
that his influence on the moulding and working out of that policy, boih 
as a formal adviser, an agent, and an independent critic, was much 
greater and more general than less authentic and detailed source of 
information would lead ns to imagine. 

According to the principles laid down in the Governor-General s 
Minute of August *2, 1798, it was essential to give renewed effect to 
the Triple Alliance which had resulted in the signal defeat of Tip poo a 
few years before ; and to secure the co-operation of the Peishwa in 
overawdng or, if necessary, making war upon him. But Stadias 
ascendancy at Poona made this impossible. An impatient politician, 
or an ambitious soldier, especially if conscious of military capacity, 
might have been inclined to insist, that the Bohan's active hostility being 
proved, and the Peishwa being bound to assist us against him. Stadia s 
contravention of our just claim for aid itself amounted to an act—or 
rather a course-of hostility, and made it allowable for ns to coerce 
him into the adoption of a less obstructive line. And the more so, as 
he was shrewdly suspected of being in positive league with our enemy. 
Not so Wellington. He regards the question as an English citizen, 
strictly bound by the authority of Parliament. To take up arms for the 
purpose of rescuing the Fcishwa from Stadia's tutelage, would violate 
both the spirit and the letter of the Act of Parliament. And though 
Similar actual alliance with Tippoo would fully justify us in attacking 
him, that alliance ‘must not be a mere surmise/ Thus, long after 
Tippoo's rapid overthrow had ba ill led Dowlut Raos calculations, he 
continued with impunity to thwart the Governor-General s persevering 
attempts to ante-date the Treaty of Bassein; and Wellington had to 
complain, that both the suppression of Dhoondiah, and the tranquil- 
luation of the Fcishwa 1 * southern dominions, and consequently the 
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vr^s&cwniy of our own frontier, were seriously impeded by his sinister 
influence. Though from an early period he assumed, that, our armed 
intervention at Poona would ultimately become necessary, and regarded 
with unfeigned anxiety the formidable power of Sirtdia; he was equally 
anxious to be well-prepared for the crisis when it should arrive, and to 
guard against the renewed temptations to premature action, which both 
Sind la's and the Peishwa'a disinclination to the alliance on the one 
hand, and the Governor-General's impatience on the other, were con* 
Linuaily occasioning* Thus he recommends, that the family of our old 
coadjutor, Purshcratn Show, should be reconciled to the Peishwa, and 
restored to their possessions, so as to form both a check on Sindia's 
encroachments southward, and a friendly medium for us, on approaching 
the future scene of hostilities* Thus also, he is at first anxious that 
Bindia should be constrained to leave Poona, and return to Hindoshm; 
although, when the truth dawns gradually on him, that Raji Rao is by no 
means simply the mouthpiece of his domineering subject, but is himself 


decidedly averse to the Governor-General's proposed arrangement, he is 
less inclined, for the present, to press this step* So too, he gives timely 
intimation that when we interpose, it must be with a commanding force, 
so as to prove that we arc in earnest, and thus fix at once the wavering 
disposition of the southern jaghiredars. And the Memorandum on 
military operations in the M ah rail a country—*at once so comprehensive 
and so minute—shews how closely he has scanned the expected theatre 
of war, and how methodically he lias digested the infonnation acquired 
in the course of the campaign against Dhoondiah* But on the other 
hand, he is as much averse as ever to breaking die law f , and providing 
either for our own security, or for the alleged welfare of India at large, 
by doing evil that good may come, and violating obvious principles of 
natural equity, in the pursuit of problematical advantages* His language 
on this subject is really remarkable, not least (many may think) in its 
applicability to a recent and not very dissimilar combination of political 
circumstances. After concluding that ' hostility on our part might be 
thought a breach of the laws for the government of this empire/ he 
proceeds 


f Ba< not only might it be considered in that light, but as an act of great 
political injustice* In fact, one country has no right to commence a war upon 
another because at some time or other that other may form an alliance with 
its enemy prejudicial to its Interests, and because it refuses to draw closer the 
terms of its alliance with the country which proposes it. The question of 
peace or war is not, and cannot be, only the probability of success, but must 
depend upon other circumstances,, and in this country must depend upon the 
prospect of being attacked by the power with which it is proposed to go to 
war* 1 hese general principles ate certain, 11 (pp* 202 1 3.) 


And he suggests that the withdrawal of his own army from the Peishwa's 
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country will be likely to counteract Raji Rao's inclination to throw him 
self into the hands of the French, in order to curl) our influence. 

Rut it was not only on grounds of legality and justice that he depre¬ 
cated a hasty resort to force. His intuitive insight into native character, 
and his sagacity in anticipating the probable course which such capricious 
tempers would be apt to pursue, have been noticed by the historian of 
the Mahmtatf. And he began very early to mistrust the Prishwa, and io 
beware of making any forward movement to help him, at the risk of being 
afterwards disavowed by Baji Rao. This mistrust gradually ripened into 
a full conviction of that Prince's faithlessness to the alliance, after it had 
been concluded, and later into an assurance of his personal antipathy to 
Wellington himself, an antipathy easy to understand, and quite mutual 

Considering the use afterwards made of AmruE. Rao by Golkar, it is 
worth notice that, in October itfoo, Wellington is inclined to be guided 
by the opinion of AmrUt' and the Peishwa's friends,’in determining when 
he is ( to begin to act,* Circumstances changed; and the crisis came 
about In a manner altogether unexpected. But Wellington did, after all, 
turn Amrut Rao to good account; and in the Appendix will bo found 
a cur ious chapter of secret history penned long afterwards, which explains 
this matter, and will demand attention in its proper place. 



2. From the Conclusion of the Treat? to the Rupture with the 
Confederates. 

The Treaty* of Bassein was, even in its immediate consequences, the 
most momentous compact ever concluded by the Anglo-Indian Govern¬ 
ment, Like the earlier Treaty with the Nizam, it degraded the Peishwa 
from an independent Prince to a vassal of the Company, It broke up 
for ever the loose and Jarring, hut still m some sense, real political con¬ 
federacy, or as it perhaps ought rather to be called * family compact 
between that Prince and its other members; two of whom, the Bonsiav 
and the Guikwar, belonged to the official hierarchy established by Sivaji; 
the other two, S India and Holkar, had risen to power subsequently, as 
the Peishwa’s lieutenants in Malwa; though in the course of a genera¬ 
tion they had come to rival, and had eventually overshadowed, their 
patron and master. Again, the treaty of Rossein completed the diplo¬ 
matic cordon whereby the Nizam, whose security was essential to our own, 
was fenced off from the ever imminent aggressions of the Mahrattas, , 
acting in the name of their head. For it constituted the British Govern¬ 
ment the arbi ter of all differences betw een him and his traditional foes. 

It further justified the Governor-General, from his own point of view, in 
regulating, to an almost unlimited extent, the political relations of the 
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.vr^X^Krattas themselves; while the command of the Pdshwa'a country* 
which it secured to us, greatly facilitated our control over their military 
movements. 

And as these consequences were sufficiently obvious, and sufficiently 
unpalatable both tp Raji Rao himself, and to the three greater Mahraita 
Chiefs, they one and all entered their hearty protest against it, though 
In different ways, and with different results The Peishwa had no sooner 
concluded the alliance, and begun to realise his position—as that of die 
horse in his fabled contest with the stag, than he began to repent of it, 
and to pursue that course of secret obstruction and restless chicanery, 
which eventually led to his dethronement, the formal abolition of his 
office, and the annexation of his territories. Sindia and the Rajah of 
Berar sulked, grumbled, blustered, and shuffled, until the tempest of a 
war which they had provoked swept them from the field, placed them at 
our mercy, at their expense added a large part of India to our dominions, 
placed the imperial city at our disposal, and consigned to our hands the 
custody of the Emperor himself. Ilolkar, unwarned by their fate, followed 
their example, and was not less signally routed; but was rescued by the 
intervention of a Dens ex machines in the person of Sir George Barlow * 
And stoutly as the new Governor-General strove to roll back the tide 
of time, anti to dispute the inexorable logic of facts, it soon became 
apparent that, for good or for evil, the remoter consequences of the 
Treaty of Basse In were unavoidable \ dial, in our case, not to advance 
was to recede; that the Mahrattas must once for ail learn io recognize 
their fallen fortunes, and respect the greatness to winch their hostility 
had exalted us; that the Peishwaship, the symbol of an extinct political 
system, must be suppressed; and the defensive alliance scheme, having 
served its turn, must be replaced by the definitive and avowed supremacy 
of the Company over friends and former foes alike* 

Thus it is hardly loo much to say, that while previously to the conclu¬ 
sion of the Treaty of Bassein there existed a British Empire in India, 
that Treaty* by its direct or indirect operation, gave the Company the 
Empire a/ India, Cornwallis himself had spoken of the Directors as 
collectively Emperors; and had removed one great obstacle to their uni¬ 
versal supremacy by breaking the power ofTippoo, and stripping him 
of one half of his dominions. But Cornwallis still regarded, and aimed 
at maintaining, the Company as one among several independent sove* 
reigns; though the innate superiority of bfc countrymen's, and especially 
of his own character over that of their native rivals tended to make him, 
as the representative of British rule in the Peninsula, primus infer pares . 
He was not indeed so ignorant of the temper of the Indian Princes, or so 
w anting in discernment of the moving springs of their activity, as to con- 
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establishment of a balance of poweF, 'with the general concurrence and 
sincere co-operation of such Potentates* But he no doubt hope;l, that 
while the military efficiency of the Company, so strikingly displayed in 
his Mysore war, and its reputation, so greatly enhanced on that occasion, 
would shield both us and our allies from wanton attack; our cordial de¬ 
fensive alliance with the Nizam ami die Pdahwa, the moderation which 
he had shewn in sparing Tippoo, when he might have destroyed him, the 
spectacle of our growing prosperity from the cultivation of the arts of 
peace, and the personal and official influence of himself and his suc¬ 
cessors, might gradually wean over the Indian rulers to a better mind, 
and a stronger mutual disposition to live and let live* Failing this, he 
was prepared to let them prey on each other; while the British 
Government, quietly reposing on its laurels, and improving its adminis¬ 
tration, but not unprepared for war, would naturally grow stronger; 
as its ambitious and anarchic competitors would, by an opposite course, 
proportionally decline; if not, at last, spontaneously succumb to our 
superior force, moral authority, and regulative capacity, Such, so far 
as he faced the problem of the remote future, was perhaps the rather 
vague hope, or the dream, of this excellent and enlightened, but gentle, 
cautious, and scrupulous statesman. 

Lord MorningtoiVs mind was cast in a different mould. Constitution¬ 
ally imperial, profound and far-sighted in his conception of the con¬ 
ditions of political order and social well-being, conscious of great powers 
of organization, confident in his ow n judgment, when duly informed by 
an indefatigable examination of experts in their several departments, 
dauntless in accepting responsibility, unwearying in his endeavours to 
bend circumstances to Jais will, fertile in expedients, sagacious in anrici- 
paring and providing for die shifting combinations of political elements, 
and master of a style so lofty, high-principled, argumentative, and ex¬ 
haustive, that it tends to silence opposition, even when it falls to carry 
conviction, and that the eager advocate assumes with no bad grace 
the attitude of the deliberate and impartial judge:—such a man was, in 
no case, likely to rest satisfied with Cornwallis's, modest estimate of a 
Governor-Generali proper part in the inteiimrional politics of India* 
And although belli the wishes of his employers, the embarrassed state of 
the Company's finances at his accession, and the Parliamentary prohibi¬ 
tion not only of offensive measures, but even of new defensive alliances 
except in extreme and rigidly defined cases, presented the most serious 
obstacles to an enterprising policy; yet the serious emergency—as he has 
so fully explained in his great Minute—certainly called for special precau' 
lions; and impelled him to devise his ingenious subsidiary alliance system, 
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_ /hiA besides reducing the Sultan to order, in one way or other, 

- ; ,.te'P<ieil, without violating the Act oF Parliament, to assure the permanent 

predominance of the British Power over the native States* to exclude the 
French From their dominions, to pacify the country, and to extend, as far 
as possible, the blessing of better government to its miserable inhabitants. 
That Tippoo was not the man to acquiesce without a struggle ini such a 
system, could not reasonably be doubted. But his hostility led to its Im¬ 
mediate acceptance by the Nizam, and to its establishment in the revived 
H i ndoo K mg do m of Mysore. Nor can Lord Mo rnington h a ve set i ously be ■ 
Hewed that the Peishwa would voluntarily accede to it. But he hoped much 
both from his fears and his cupidity. With Sindm, however, at his elbow, 
Baji Rao was not to be bribed into compliance by a share of the Sultan's 
spoils, nor charmed over by the Governor-Gen eraTs diplomatic blandish- 
merits, nor coerced by the terror of threats which, though unuttered, his 
lively and timorous imagination was quite capable of reading between the 
lines of the persevering and rather peremptory correspondence. Even in 
his extremity, Baji Rao yielded — tkh »> W y* And what had been 

really gained by die transaction ? Would the Governor-General be thereby 
enabled to dominate not only the Peishwa, but the whole Mahratta 
League? Or was it simply, in Wellington's words, 'a Treaty with a 
cipher?* Events only could determine, I have elsewhere 1 endeavoured 
to estimate fairly this very difficult question* 1 will now try to collect the 
most important indications of Wellington's sentiments on the same sub¬ 
ject, as they were thrown out freely and fully in his correspondence at 
the period comprised in this Section, His systematic vindication of the 
Treaty, in answer to I,ord Castlereagh's objections, was of course more 
cautiously worried, as became a formal apology. 

It is evident that he did not regard die Peishwa*s tardy and con¬ 
strained assent to the Treaty with the complacency and eagerness 
which the Governor-General testified, by signing its fundamental stipu¬ 
lations on the same day that he received them* He knew' too well 
Baji Rao's character, his treatment of the southern jaghiredars, and 
the sentiments they entertained towards him* Nor had he much faith 
in the quasi feudal lineaments detected in the Mahratta ‘constitution' 
by the Governor General, according to whom the greater Chiefs as 
feudatories owed allegiance to the Peishwa as over-lord. Nor did the 
assumption appear to him a very practical one, that the Peishwa was 
their sovereign, they simply his subjects; or that he was the head, they 
the subordinate members of the body politic; so that, when the Peishwa 
had been put in leading strings, the rest ought to have followed suit. 


1 See Wt&tstty* Selections, SvTPty t iStc., pp. xviu—xxx. 
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; giveri m their respective adhesions to the sub¬ 
sidiary alliance system, and thus become doubly dependent on the 
English Power. His strong common sense reminded him too forcibly 
of die facts, that useful as the assumption of the Peishwa's supremacy 
over these Chiefs might be in putting them in the wrong in an argument, 
or in getting up a case For adjudication in England, the Pcishwa had 
long been a puppet in their hands; that the despised and outlawed 
Hotkar had just dethroned him, and set up an and Peishwa; thuL 
Sindia had long comported himself as an independent Prince; and in 
spite of the rout of one of his detachments at Poona, was still dominant 
at Delhi and over a large part of Hindostan, and was by far the most 
powerful native ruler in India; while the Rajah of Berar, though weaker 
in a military sense, had not only acted Independently, but by his alleged 
relationship to Sivajt had a reserved claim to the allegiance of the whole 
Mahratti people. In the face of these facts the Governor-General's 
plausible theory of the Feishwa’s feudal, hegemonic, or sovereign authority 
resolved itself into a cobweb tissue ; and Wellington notices it only to 
disparage it Indeed, he goes further, He finds in the Treaty itself 
a virtual recognition of die past independence of the so-called Feudatories 
or rebels, by its sanction of their encroachments upon their putative 
sovereign or lord paramount. For he maintains that so far from being 
injured, they are actually bene fitted by an arrangement, which guaran¬ 
ties to them possessions acquired, at the Peishwa’s expense, during 
the recent trouble®. Again, although he writes sympathetically to the 
Governor-General on the conclusion of the Treaty; supplies him with 
facts for its vindication; exhorts him to dismiss anxiety as to the criti¬ 
cism of * little minds' about its mischievous tendency; insists on the 
danger of going back from it on account of the rising murmurs and 
threatening demonstrations of Sindia and the Bon slay ; carries it out so 
energetically by bis march on Poona ; confirms it by beating down the 
opposition of the Confederates, and defends it so elaborately against 
CastlercagVs stricturesstill, in spite of all this, his utterances from 
day to day are as far as possible from e ^pressing an unqualified approval 
of it, and sometimes amount to a most decided disapproval. The causes 
of this unfavourable tone are not far to seek. Besides a more general 
objection, to he mentioned presently, Baji Rao was his 5$c tmr: he 
almost despaired of doing any good work with such a yoke fellow. 

He sometimes speaks the truth to the Governor-General, without 
thinking it advisable at the moment to speak the whole truth, much less 
to inflict on him, in the midst of Iris anxious toils, the full bitterness of 
his heart, which he pours forth, in the confidence of private friendship, 
to less responsible agents in the great enterprise. And this supprmio 
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— be eastfy garbled and distorted into something; very 

' rntgestio fah'i. Thus he encourages his brother in the idj&i, that it was 


dearly right to take up the FeishWs cause against Holkar, and to 
conclude a Treaty with him for his restoration, even at the remote risk of 
thereby occasioning a Mahratta war. For dits he thinks the most likely 
mode of averting such a war, which otherwise must have occurred under 
less favourable circumstances. But before going so far he had already, 
in a few pregnant words, hinted his uneasiness on the subject, which 
at a later day led him to the momentarily despairing conclusion, that 
the Treaty ought to be replaced by an arrangement entirely different 
in its leading principles, 4 We must depend/ he had said (p. 21 y), 
upon the personal character of the Peshwa, and upon the manner in 
which the new Treaty will work, upon which points I shall defer to 
write anything until T am better informed. Yv hen he wax better in¬ 
formed, and experienced how badly the Treaty did work, from the 
Peishwas misconduct and confirmed treachery, he submitted the facts 
to the Governor ^General, and left him to draw his own conclusions. 
But to Close and Malcolm he unbosomed himself unreservedly. Thus 
to the latter he writes, repeating an old objection to which he gives new 
force, and which in fact goes far in impugn the indiscriminate applica¬ 
tion, if not the abstract policy, of Wellesley's cherished instrument 

4 One bad consequence of these subsidiary treaties is, that they entirely 
annihilate the military power of the governments with which we contract 
them S ind their reliance for their defence is exclusively upon us (p, 244b 


And he continues 

1 In what manner then ought the alliance to be modelled? In my opinion 
wc ought to withdraw from Poonah, and leave some chance that the principal 
chtetsmay have the pov^r of the state hi their hands; we ought to keep up 
our connexion with the Peshwah, so that he might not be trampled upon ; at 
the same time, we ought to increase our influence over the chiefs of the 
Empire, in order that it may preponderate in all possible cases in which the 
£tate chtrttfd be called upon to decide. In short, I would preserve the exist- 
cme of the state; and guide its actions by the weight of British influence, 
rather than annihilate it, and establish new powers in India by the subsidiary 
treaty/ 

And he concludes 

i Upon the whole, 1 see no prospect under the present treaty, and l should 
decidedly alter it, when a fair opportunity may offer/ 

Nor is this the Inst occasion on which he speculates on the desTable- 
ness of leaving Raji Rao more to his own devices. 

The truth is, there seems to have been a constant and severe struggle 
in his mind between the practical soldiers antipathy to military shams 
and 1 too ingenious’ political fictions, and an almost invincible repug¬ 
nance to a close and responsible connexion with such a man as Baji 
Rao, on the one hand; and on the other, the claims of political expe- 
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diency and loyal deference to the Governor-General s authority, and 
determined preference for the subsidiary alliance system. He had, Erom 
the first, a sufficiently bail opinion of the Fefchwa. But he gave him 
the benefit of the doubt, how far he would amend his ways, when 
reduced to depend on our help. And at first he seemed cordial; then 
cool; then feckless; next suspiciously supine, if not obstructive; later 
unquestionably and actively unfriendly j at last, ‘ in the shape of a friend, 
our worst enemy/ Such arc the phases which are faithfully reflected 
in Wellington's correspondence, and which successively modify his whole 
view of the position of affairs. There was nothing surprising in this 
series of phases. But it was not reassuring, and to Wellington personally 
it was almost intolerable. Yet, on the other hand, ihere were positive 
and considerable advantages in the alliance : it would not be easy at 
any lime, it was out of the question at the moment, to cancel it, and the 


towards the end of the period preceding the war. 

What, then, were the advantages of the Treaty which he did recog' 
nize? (i) 1 have already said, that it was a necessary complement of 
our engagements for the general defence of the Nizam, and that h}$ 
security was by no means unessential to our own. He had been con¬ 
stantly threatened, and Frequently plundered by the MabraUas; and only 
by controlling the Peishwa’s Durbar could we peacefully protect him, 
perhaps save him from destruction. W eilmgton’s apology for the 
Treaty is very emphatic on this point, (2) Had Holkar been Ult 
undisturbed, the exhausted stale of the Petehwa’s territories mm have 
compelled him to seek subsistence for his Pindari bands in the Nizam's, 
and after a while in our own districts. We must then have fought him 
with a less exclusive command of our own and our ally s resources. It 


may indeed be objected that Holkar might have preferred to return north* 
wards, as he afterwards did. But W ellington (I suppose) assumed that 
the fear of Sindia's unbroken power and unslaked animosity, combined 
with the less wasted condition of die Nizam's country, and die still 
stronger attractions of our own, would have outweighed the dread of 
offending the British Government. (3) The Treaty, and the prompt 
steps taken in pursuance of it, not only averted this danger, but made 
it highly probable that we should avoid a Mabratta war altogether, at 
least at that juncture. It is curious to observe how confidently this 
probability is asserted, how persistently it is repealed, bow late i! is 
abandoned. Bat though every instrumentality that Wellington had 
recommended was employed, he was for once completely wrong in his 
prophecy, nay, doubly wrong, considering Holkar 1 s subsequent explosion# 
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in case of such an issue; lie assumed that the PeisntfaT 
roiimry would afford an advanced base for assailing the Confederates. 
On tins point he lays much stress, and recurs to it frequently. And 
the great campaign of iSog fully illustrated it But the advantage 
was much diminished by the previous devastation of the country, and 
the character and conduct of its ruler. His treatment of the southern 
jaghiredars made them, at best, lukewarm in his cause* and endangered 
the communications of the British armies with the Company's provinces, 
and with Mysore, After making all fair allowance lor previous disorder 
and administrative inability, Wellington was convinced that much of 
the difficulty which he experienced in obtaining transport and other 
military requisites from Poona and the country around was deliberately 
created, and clearly proved that Bay! Rao was playing us false. Thus 
to Close he writes in terms which contrast strikingly with his earlier 
language to the Covernor-General 


1 The difficulties, however, in which this corps is likely to be involved will 
be rm useful lesson to governments, and to us all; lir>t, to avoid entering into 
a treaty with a prince, the only principle of whose character that is known is 
insincerity ; and next, to avoid, if possible, to enter upon a campaign at the 
distance of 700 miles from our own resources ; not only not having the govern¬ 
ment of the country on our side, but, In, the shape of a friend, our worst 
enemy* (p. 247), 


Yet the contradiction is more apparent than real. He had reserved 
his opinion on the Feishwa's character and the working of the Treaty. 
He now finds that his worst fears are confirmed; and he moralises ac¬ 
cordingly, But when the actual contest came, ho contrived to supply his 
wants, in spite of obstacles very similar to those with which he afterwards 
so ably and successfully grappled in Spain. 

On the whole, though he appreciates the Governor-General's ulterior 
objects, and thews a real anxiety to avert war, his estimate of Lhe situa¬ 
tion is determined mainly by professional considerations. We have 
made a good bargain, but with a bad customer. And if wc are to fight 
his battles, we must take care that he does not mar our efforts by shirking 
and contravening his part of the agreement, as its very terms incline him 
to endeavour to do. And when the present business is finished, it may 
be well to revise the contract. Its recommendation, X may add, from the 
Gallophobic point of view, he thinks doubtful* For it may combine the 
Mahratm against us, rather than with us against the French* Still the 
question is of the less moment, as the French can never co-operate effec¬ 
tually with the Mahraltas. 

But if the Treaty, which to the Governor-General seemed a master¬ 


piece of diplomacy, and the coping stone of a solid political structure, 
was in his eyes rather a pike dt arsonstance in a sudden emergency; he 
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Jio want of alacrity in carrying out his brother's policy- His die- 


criminating and guiding hand is discernible in the whole conduct of 
affairs preceding the appeal to- arms. The primary requisite was to evoke 
a decent amount of popular sentiment on the Peishwa's behalf, and es¬ 
pecially to obtain the concurrence of the sou diem jaghiredars. Without 
this the Governor-General declared* he should not persist in acting on the 
Treaty. Wellington, in the course of his campaign against Dhoondiah, 
had established friendly relations with many of these chiefs; and those 
who co-operated i# his march to Poona were just those on whom his 
personal influence had been brought to bear; though Baji Kaos ungra¬ 
cious reception of their advances afterwards alienated most of them. The 
next steps, die re-occupation of Poona, and the restoration of the Pcishwi 
to the nmsntid, were accomplished with characteristic promptitude and 
economy of force. The city was saved from destruction ; Hplkar spirited 
away without a blow being struck; and die army judiciously distributed 
in stations convenient for its immediate subsistence, and for rapid con¬ 
centration, if further operations should be required. When the Confe¬ 
derates assumed their threatening position, Wellington at once perceived 
and explained what our ultimatum ought to be, and why it should be 
insisted upon, and brought to the issue of performance, without delay. 
In Ids Memorandum he had already shown that the Monsoon was the 
fittest time for a Mahratta war. And the tedious negotiation w hich now 
ensued did not prevent his justifying that opinion by his brilliant cam¬ 
paign. For no sooner was he in a condition to command, instead of 
suggesting, than he cut short the hollow talking against time, and do 
dared war. The extreme importance, on many accounts, of Stuart’s 
position at Moodgul—* the mainstay of our operations he has fully ex 
plained. And this position he suggested : and he deprecated its abandon¬ 
ment, when the Madras Ccmmauder-iu-Chicf was inclined to move nearer 
to Pondicherry, to watch the motions of the returning French* He also 
pointed out the great importance of preventing Sindia from visiting 
Poona at such a time ; and ihercb)' no doubt averted much mischief. To 
obviate the clashing of authorities and divided counsels he had at first 
recommended, that the Governor-General should move nearer to the 
scene of negotiation; subsequently, that he should appoint a local pleni¬ 
potentiary. And highly as the Directors resented the adoption of this 
salutary suggestion, when Wellington himself was entrusted with tins 
authority, his judicious exercise of it could not be disputed; although 
Wellington himself, when indignantly denouncing the misapplication of 
some of bis Treaty clauses in Bengal, w as half inclined to think that he 
had laboured in vain* Nor was it only the confederate chiefs whom he 


1 Sec Wtlkdsy Stkc front, page 321* 
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to bring to reason, and save from the crushing humiliation 
jggpneyfefr doubted his power of indicting on them. I have already noticed 
his successful negotiation with Amrut Rao, whose dynastic pretensions 
were not to be despised, while his personal ability was really formid¬ 
able. For the flying enemy Holkar he made a bridge ) advising that his 
extortions at Aurtmgabad should be condoned, and that he should he as¬ 
sured of our peaceful intentions towards him, so long as he should avoid 
forcing us into war. And ho adopted the same tone in addressing him. 
He penetrated Jesmmt Rao's design of finessing $u the purpose of 
gaining certain districts from Sindia ; and these granted the wily Mahraila 
so far justified Wellington's treatment of him, as to postpone his hostility 
until a reason less inconvenient to us. Through Close, again, Wellington 
laboured strenuously to arouse in the Feishwa's breast a sense of his 
responsibilities, to reconcile Mm with his estranged supporters, and to 
fathom, by a rather startling expedient, his crooked and treacherous in¬ 
trigues- And he was equally active in endeavouring to reclaim those of 
die southern jaghiredars, whom Baji Rao’s perversity had provoked to 
join his and our enemies. 

Thus did he survey the crisis in all its hearings: thus indefatigabty 
and wisely did he interpose to make the best of bad material; to avert 
evils which he clearly saw were almost inevitable; to animate and direct 
the exertions of our able diplomatists; td retain wavering friends, and 
Overawe half-declared enemies, by the position and moral force oF our 
armies; and thus provide either for the continuance of peace, or for even' 
attainable advantage if we were compelled to take up arms. Lastly, 
it must not be forgotten, that the chief of these advantages—the selection 
of an able general—was suggested by Wellington himself This appears 
from a shore extract (see p. 52:) inserted in the text, wherein the writer 
proposes this step, in case Stuart does not take the field in person. 


3. The War with Sindu and thk Rajah of Rerar. 

Wellington's Mahratta campaign, though lightly regarded at the time, 
as he complains, by the highest authorities in Englaudj and eclipsed by 
his subsequent achievements in Europe, must ever be memorable in 
several ways. Its rapidity, its unchequered course, the completeness of 
its victories in the field, the speedy reduction of the strong places 
■attacked, the entire prostration of the Confederates after two defeats, 
astonished friend and foe alike, betokened a general of no common 
order, and showed that a new military era had dawned in India. As a 
work of arc, as a model of die skilful and successful adaptation of means 
to ends, of the triumph of intelligence, energy, and perseverance over 
great obstacles, it was equally remarkable in itself* and serviceable to the 
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_3s a * study 1 or prctudc for the mightier work which was to absorb 

his maturer powers, Fix the attention of the world for years* and re¬ 
volutionize the political condition of Europe. It would be well worth 
while, though it is far beyond my present scope, to outsider in how 
many ways, while solving the problem of Eastern campaigning, Wel¬ 
lington was educating himself for warfare In the half-Asiatic Iberian 
Peninsula; and while experiencing the crying evils of native Indian 
misrule, he was learning to tolerate and rise superior to the imbecility, 
peevishness, and corruption of the Portuguese and Spanish Govern¬ 
ments, Meanwhile, this consideration, makes it the more desirable to 
realise as exactly as may be, with the aid of the papers in the text, tire 
nature and extent of his success; his diversified thoughtfulness and 
activity in preparing and working it out; and the circumstances which, 
under a common-place commander, would certainty have given a very 
different turn to affairs, even if they had not made the campaign an 


absolute failure. 

The immediate object was to protect the Nizanfs territories both from 
the Confederates, and from internal disorder, which the expected death 
of Nizam Ally was likely to occasion. The capture of Ahmednuggur 
was essential both for this purpose, for covering Poona, and for securing 
a post important in connexion with the theatre oF war lurcher to the 
north. Most desirable as it was to fight a pitched bailie as soon as 
possible, this had generally been the great difficulty in the case of 
Mahrattas, whose original fork had been irregular warfare; and who, 
even after they had freely adopted the formation and armaments of 
their European rivals, still retained vast musses of irregular cavalry* 
re-info reed by swarms of utterly undisciplined and lawless Phidari horse¬ 
men; and who would, accordingly, be sure to lose no opportunity of 
overrunning the invaded country in every direction, levying contributions 
on its inhabitants, ruining its revenues, interrupting our communications, 
cutting off convoys, picking up stragglers, watching our motions, evading 
pursuit, and attacking us unawares, and at advantage. Hence it was 
essential to improve our marching power as much as possible; to secure 
a constant supply of trustworthy intelligence tn route ; to feed the army 
not only from hand to mouth, but hi such a manner that a reserve fund 
should be always available on an emergency; to maintain free access to 
and from our original and remote base in the Carnatic, the Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts, Mysore, and Malabar; and that not only by preventing the 
enemy's cutting in between the forces in the front and those regions, 
but by neutralizing Holkar, subsidizing his alter rgo y the Path an ad¬ 
venturer Meer Khan, gaining over* even in the Pevshwa’s despite, his 
brother AmnU Rao, who was maintaining an observant and suspicious 
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Jennie on the hills far in advance ; fluid retaining the friendship o 
"Eolith Mahratta chieftains, at least to the extent of inducing them to 
permit the passage of our convoys and reinforcements. Thus, and thus 
only, could our armies, secure from starvation, surprise, and destruction 
in detail, marching rapidly, co-operating readily with each other, feeling 
the country as they advanced, skilfully maneuvered with a view to in¬ 
tercepting the enemy, and having /os bras tonguts /—-thus only could they 
hope, after a lime, to bring their Parthian foe to bay; and then—- 
Wellington was very ready to answer confidently for the issue. 

How ail this was accomplished, the papers in the text explain {it is 
hoped) with sufficient fullness for most purposes. But those who are 
anxious to follow the great artificer in ait the details of his handicraft 
■will find ample satisfaction in a mass of professional matter, which is 
necessarily excluded from this volume. 

But besides all this, other duties equally imperative, and not less 
difficult to discharge properly, claimed the General's attention. To 
appease the disorders, instruct the inexperience, and develop the latent 
Capacities of the Bombay Government, was more than even Wellington 
could thoroughly accomplish. And between the worthy Governor 
Duncan's official sophistry, the mutual jealousies of his subordinates, 
the quarrelsomeness and general incompetence of Colonel Murray, aud 
the muttering thunder of renewed civil war in Guzerat, he was driven to 
abandon the thankless office of controlling in that quarter operations 
so hopelessly enfeebled and embroiled. That the task was hopeless, 
appeared too clearly at the opening of the Holkar war, when the state of 
affairs in Guzerat, and Murray's failure to co-operate with Mon son, cost 
us so dear. Again, to supply the military chest, the failure of which 
w r ould have produced the certain defection of our dubious and greedy 
allies, and the rapid dissolution of our own army, was at times almost 
impossible, and required occasional resort to measures, which did not 
always meet with the Governor-General's immediate approval. That 
this should have been the case, shews the extraordinary advance in 
political morality since the days of Hastings; while not only is Wel¬ 
lington's justification complete; but he certainly turns the tables very 
successfully on Ins brother, when he contrasts his own impecunious 
condition with the long catalogue of costly requirements from Calcutta, 
and above all the paramount duty of winning the campaign, which he 
could not have done unless he paid his way as he went, A letter, 
addressed to the Governor of Fort St. George (see pp. §50^53) further 
illustrates this, point, and the curious economical conditio ns involved in 
the financial competition of the Local Governments. Another constant 
source of extreme perplexity has been elsewhere considered; and it may 
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^ortough here to quote a short, but very significant example of its 
operation* After describing the rapidity of his marches, and its good 
effect, he adds:— 


4 But these exertions* ! tear, cannot last; and yet, if they are re taxed, such 
is the total absence of all government anti means erf defence in this country, 
that it must fall It makes me sick to have anything to do with them} and 
it is impossible to describe their state 5 (p» 3 jo). 


Though his health had been impaired at an earlier period, and 
suffered later from the stress of this campaign, it seems to have stood 
out stoutly throughout the war, in spite of his extraordinary activity, 
both bodily anti mental. and to have justified his soubriqmi in our ov a 
days —* ihe Lon Puke*’ 

The wiShedTor chance of fighting a decisive battle presented itself 
sooner than he had anticipated* Indeed, the irony of fate ordained that 
after taking so much thought for the organization of his intelligence 
department, he should, on this crucial occasion, have been almost as 
much surprised as the enemy, on coming so awkwardly upon them* 
Their change of front seems to have been well managed, but their 
carelessness was notable in not guarding the ford. That to cross that 
Rubicon at once was a very bold step, but one justified by the cir¬ 
cumstances and by all previous experience of Mahratta warfare, has been 
(l believe) the almost unanimous opinion of competent critics* The 
severity of the action is evident from the descriptions and statistics in 
the text; but Wellington is silent as to Ins personal gallantry, which 
secured the victory. How great that victory was, and why it was not 
more actively followed up at once, he has explained. And the sub¬ 
sequent delay in ihc pursuit, after Stevenson rejoined him, was due to 
his humanity and habitual care for his soldiers* But Dowlnt Rao's 
spirit was broken, and he began to make clumsy advances towards a 
reconciliation. Wellington, who had refused to stop the firing at 
Ahmednuggur until the surrender was concluded, was not to be so 
trifled with ; though, on more regular overtures, for his own reasons 
he granted an armistice, hardly in accordance with ordinary rules, but 
saddled with conditions which enabled him, through Sindians characteristic 
breach of them, to inflict a second and final defeat upon him, and so 
effectually to demolish the Bonetay'a army, that the further prosecution 
of the attack upon his territories became unnecessary; and he, too, was 
reduced to sue humbly for peace. Yet bow near this crowning victory 
was to ending in an English defeat, we should perhaps never have 
known but for the conqueror’s own strong expression, on a subject 
upon which he must bo assumed to liave been die best judge* The 
swift reduction of Gawilghur and Assecrghur ig the more notable, con- 
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.*.,.^,ng the part played by those fortresses down to the end of the 
later war, when the hunted Baji Eao sought refuge within their walls. 
Such were the difficulties, the perils, tire precautions, and the achieve¬ 
ments of this remarkable campaign. Its sudden and complete collapse 
on the part of the Confederates was of course greatly promoted by 
Lake's brilliant operations in Hindustan, the prompt occupation of 
Cuttack, and other causes. But no one who carefully studies Welling 


ton's plan and its execution can fail to see that it had a completeness 
of its own; that it was well adjusted in all its parts; that it attained its 
end thoroughly as a natural consequence of the means employed; and 
that its not least meritorious feature was a negative one, the absence ol 
the minor but serious catastrophes winch were so inseparably associated 
with the idea and experience of MahratU warfare. 


4, Pacification. 

The papers collected under this betid are not the least interesting in 
the volume, nor the least indicative of their writer's honourable character, 
political capacity, and resolute and persevering exertions to bring to 
a happy issue his brother's bold undertakings. But ii is with much 
hesitation and real regret that two lengthy Memoranda have been 
omitted, which exhibit Wellington's diplomatic powers in a conspicuous 
and, it may be added, in an amusing way- These will be found in the 
Supplementary Despatches 1 * As the Governor-General's plenipoten¬ 
tiary Wellington settled the two treaties of Surgee Anjengaum and 
Deogaitm with the ministers of SIndia and the Rajah of Berar respec¬ 
tively, and has carefully recorded his conferences with them from day 
to day. In this diplomatic campaign the whole quarrel is fought over 
again; and the Anglo-Irish man's shrewdness and imperturbable common 
sense prove more than a match for the aggravating cunning and 
plausible, but often self-convicting, sophistry of the Orientals. He states 
his own view clearly and forcibly ; demolishes objections with remorse- 
less logic; from a cloud of specious and rambling words he disengages 
promptly the relevant issue ; follows it up closely across successive lines 
of evasion ; presses alternately each hem of the dilemmas in which the 
too fertile phrase-mongering of his antagonists has helped him to catch 
them; brings them back again and again to the material point from 
which, either to gain time or in the hope of shirking it by their im- 
portunjty, they have wandered ; detects and exposes die insidious reserve 
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disputed claims latent in an -affectedly frank but ambiguous com 
cession; and leaves them at last silenced if not satisfied, and with no 
argumentative barrier against the acceptance of the proffered terms, 
modified only so far as their more genuine statements and reasonable 
objections have convinced bis judgment, and as is consistent with the 
general tenor of the Governor-Genera)'s instructions. In short, though 
too long for insertion in this volume, the records of these conferences are 
well worth attention, not only as historical documents, but as a curious 
and lively illustration of character on both sides. 

At last all -waft amicably settled, and Wellington satisfied himself 
that he had £ made two very good treaties of peace/ But, after all, the 
end was not yet; and we soon after find him lamenting, not without 
indignation and dark fore ladings, that he had 1 not influence to carry 
them into execution/ and that the violation of their spirit, if not 
of their letter, was too likely to involve us in a more serious and 
extensive war than the one so recently and happily concluded; to 
dim die lustre of Wellesley's * great name' in England, and to im¬ 
peril the future of our aggrandized Indian Empire. Apart from die 
merits of the moot points involved in the interpretation of his Treaties 
of Peace, there can be no question that his forebodings were well 
founded, and were justified in the sequel. However necessary the 
war with Holkar may ultimately have been, its occurrence at such a 
juncture was assuredly a great public misfortune, and a most convenient 
and timely * handle* to Wellesley s personal enemies and political op¬ 
ponents, It seemed to belie his professions, to confirm the hackneyed 
charges against him, and to involve us in an indefinite course of trouble, 
anxiety, expense, and clanger. Its brighter aspects end heroic feats 
poorly atoned in popular estimation, cither in India or in England, for 
the opening humiliation of Monson's retreat, or for the unwonted and 
mortifying failure of the Bhurtpore escalades, And Wellesley had no 
time thoroughly to obliterate these alleged blots on his scutcheon. 
He was compelled to leave the threads of his policy dangling in the 
gale of popular disfavour; and though he still had staunch friends and 
ardent admirers, and his brother's and his own return to England 
enabled them to confront, and to a certain extent rectify, public opinion ; 
and though the attempt to inflict a Parliamentary censure on him 
collapsed ignoimniously, as it deserved to do, yet it was long before 
he was rightly appreciated, arid his policy justified by its resumption 
and consummation, 1 have elsewhere endeavoured to shew 1 that if 
his counsels had been followed, Monson's disaster would probably not 
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:curred. And dus it was which gave new life to a falling cai4_ 
empted the Rajah of Bhmipore to throw in his lot with Holkar. 
\>r ought Wellesley to have been held responsible for Lake's disregard 
net only of the rules of war, but of the dictates of common prudence. 
Still the fact remained that, even in its conduct, the Governor-General's 
last war was, in several ways, a very unsatisfactory one. And this to 
him, who as a war minister might have been called the spoiled child of 
victory, wns a peculiarly damaging fact. 

But a more serious question than the conduct of the war, and one 
more immediately involving his own responsibility, remained to be con¬ 
sidered How came the war to happen at all I And this brings us back 
to Wellington and his forebodings. Granting that it was necessary to 
destroy Holkar, that considering his character and position, and the 


composition of his forces on the one hand, on the other our extensive 
alliances at the moment, it was almost inevitable that he should, in order 
to feed hi.s army, plunder one or other of our allies, and so come into 
collision with us; granting again, which, considering Wellington's lan¬ 
guage \ y is a liljoral concession, that he was not justified in acting on his 
assumed right to levy contributions on the Rajah of jyepore; granting, 
once more, that his tone was intolerably Insolent, and his demands were 
utterly extravagant; granting even, which considering the vast armies 
which we still retained under canvass, or in their allotted stations, is not 
'ery probable, that he counted upon our exhaustion from the greatness 
of our late efforts; it must still be asked, how came he to assume so 
insolent a tone, and to defy us to mortal combat, almost before the 
exultation at our late triumphs had died away? 


Now it is abundantly clear that, in spite of his original quarrel with 
Sindia, and ibe grudge borne to him both by that Prince and by the 
Rajah oi Berar for deserting them at the critical moment, after Sindia 
had paid the price of reconciliation and assistance against the English; 
Holkar was tempted to assume this audacious tone by bis knowledge of 
the indifferent understanding subsisting at the lime between our Govern¬ 
ment and its late enemies, and the strong and not unreasonable hope 
that his resentful, rash, and capricious fellow-tribes men were well- 
inclined to avail themselves of the opportunity which he offered them 
oi reversing the fate arbitrament, and retrieving their fallen fortunes, 
.^nd the papers included in this Section fully account for the bad un 
dersiau' ling on special grounds, and apart from the inevitable soreness 


\ S * : P * 1 *' Tq this parage the actual occastc® of tlio collision with Holkar is 
aniicipttoL 'The potion tint w* shall afford iu the Rajpoots may involve us 
1*1 th Holkuv* 
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iC vanquished; anil too dearly Indicate Wellingtons decided 
opinion, that they had real cause to complain; that the Governor- 
General ami his agents had overweighted the soak in adjusting their 
ransom ; that vtv victim / was too roach the order of the day; and 
that especially Sindia, his sirdars^ and Ins soldiers, were all in that state 
of mortified desperation, which, even without HolkaBs incitement, would 
have been too likely to end in a new wan So far then as Wellesley was 
too stiff and masterful in interpreting the Treaties, however honestly 
persuaded that his construction of them was the right one, so far must 
he be held responsible for indirectly encouraging Holkat in \m temerity, 
and increasing the probability of a contest, which he had so nmch reason 
to regret. But this was not all Wellington says Bigiullcamiy that the 
contest ought not to last a fortnight if, 1 above all, Sindia should co¬ 
operate heartily in the war, 1 But when it broke out, so far from doing 
so, he was not only very passive, but gave pretty dear tokens of a 
disposition to take part against us; which, but for Holkar's repeated 
defeats, would probably soon have ripened into decided action. And, 
as it was, his officer and namesake Bappojee Sindia, by deserting Mon son 
on the approach of Jrswunt Rao, greatly contributed to precipitate and 
ensure the catastrophe, which so much impaired our military reputation 
at the moment, and exalted die lately fugitive and desperate freebooter 
into a formidable foe. And Sindians dims) explanation of this defection 
in no degree weakens the strong probability, that it was quite In ac¬ 
cordance with his own wishes, if not with his positive instructions* Hi a 
own'conduct, during the siege of Jibuti pore tends to confirm this vkw. 
Thus, on the whole, Wellington^ Cassandra prophecy was fulfilled, 
though not exactly in the way which he had anticipated. As before at 
Poona, so now in Hindustan, IJolkar replaced Sindia as the leading 



actor, and our immediate antagonist, 

I have hitherto referred to the mere fact, that Wellington thought the 
Governor General's too exacting Interpretation of die Treaties of Peace 
injudicious, because it w r as likely to occasion new troubles in India, and 
aggravate the prepossessions against his policy in England ; and that 
this opinion was amply confirmed by die event. But as this is the 
occasion on which, if their view's w-ere not more diametrically opposed 
than at any other time, Wellington, spoke out in the most unqualified 
terms; and as his letters depict very clearly his own impressions oi 
Wellesley's disposition and surroundings, and consequent temptations to 
go wrong; It is important to observe both what he says, and what he 
does not say on these topics. Moderation, he assumes, had been the 
order of the day when the Treaties were made. So far die Govemor- 
General and his plenipotentiary wore perfectly agreed, The defeated 
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, in addition t:o their military losses, were to pay a heavy poli^ 

s^jg£$ilj; were to acquiesce in the Treaty of Bas&ein; make large ter 
ritorial cessions; and renounce rights which they had long enjoyed, and 
privileges upon which they peculiarly prided themselves, and the assertion 
of which was, indeed, most distinctively characteristic of them as members 
of the Hydra that had preyed upon the Mogul Empire. Still, they were 
not to be destroyed but reduced to less formidable dimensions; bound 
over to keep the peace, but preserved as respectable powers in India: 
their aggressive fangs were to be extracted, but their heads were to be 
exalted once more, as dominant within their own still spacious 1 units* 
They were not even to be constrained, but only invited, to enrol them¬ 
selves among the oilier me miners of the general defensive association, 
and to accept along with its imperious conditions the solid guarantee of 
their dynastic and territorial maintenance, included in the subsidiary 
alliance overture That their freedom of choice, in this respect, was 
not a solemn mockery, was proved by the fact that Berar did not accept 
the offer. While the way was smoothed for Sindia's accession to it by his 
exemption from the cost of the arrangement, which was excused on Lhe 
ground of his impoverished condition, and by a convenient fiction (upon 
which Mr. Mill comments with his usual bitterness: and pedantry) was 
assumed to have been defrayed in the course of his large territorial 
cessions. That Wellesley, in the full tide of success, and when Sindia 
seemed at his mercy, should have sanctioned this assumption, proves, no 
doubt, his eagerness lo introduce his political panacea even at the sacrifice 


of what, under ordinary circumstances, would have been the indispens¬ 
able equivalent paid by the native State for the privilege of the guarantee. 
Thus much may be granted to Mr. Mill: though it is obvious that, in 
any ease, to have disarmed Sindia, and turned him into a vassal of the 
Company, even without his paying a rupee, or ceding any territory at all, 
would have greatly promoted the pacification of India. And this was 
what both Wellesley and Wellington calculated on effecting. But the 
Goveruor-General's acquiescence in the assumption proves also, that he 
realty was, as his brother says later, * sincere in his notions ; that modera¬ 
tion, as he understood it, was actually his aim, and that in this, as in so 
many other cases in the course of the negotiation, he was amenable to his 
plenipotentiary's recommendations. And though the Confederates and 
their Mowers could not but resent deeply the fortune of war, and long to 
reverse it , yet Wellington, at this period, saw good reason to hope, that 
they would gradually reconcile themselves to their new position; that 
our influence in Sindia/s Durbar , strengthened by the stipendiary hold 
which he had contrived to establish over that Chiefs sirdars, would 
counteract both their restlessness and that of their master; and that the 
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-pctt£e would not again be broken. Suck was die promising aspect of 
affairs at the close of the campaign. 

But presently a great change comes over the scene; and Wellington's 
language becomes unusually severe towards the Governor-General. Thus 
he writes in confidence to their brother Henry ;— 


' The system of moderation and conciliation by which, whether it be right or 
wrong, 1 made the treaties of peace, and which hits been &u highly approved 
acd extolled, is now given up/ 


And the result is that,— 


£ Wc are all shaking again : the public interests may again be exposed to the 
risk of a battle, which we might have avoided by a smaller portion of ingenuity 1 

(P‘ ml 


And to Malcolm he had already written of s the moderation of the 
Governor**General, which in any other man would pass current for am¬ 
bition ' (pp. 369-370). And again to the same correspondent he had 
said,— 1 We shall have another war, and the worst of it will be, that all 
these questions will not bear inquiry 1 (p. 392), 

And to Mr* Webbe:— 

£ The Governor-General may write what he pleases at Calcutta; we must 
conciliate the natives, or wu shall not he able to do bis business; and all his 
treaties* without conciliation and an endeavour to convince the Native powers 
that, we have views beside our own interest*, are so much waste paper’ (p, 399). 

The documents m the text fully explain this change of tone* But the 
key to ihc writer's Sentiments seems to be contained in the following 
passage 

£ I have made two very good treaties of peace, but I have not influence to 
carry them into execution in any of their stipulations; and there is no person 
about the Governor-General to take an enlarged view of the State of on r affairs* 
and to resist the importunities of the local authorities, 1 &c. 1 (p, 370}* 

Instead of heeding his brother’s counsels, and duly allowing for all the 
circumstances of the case, Wellesley, intent on. local objects, biassed for 
evil by inferior agents, too heavy metal to be checked by his Council, 
and beguiled by his own argumentative cleverness, is both overstepping 
the limits of justice, endangering the results of the late campaign, and 
compromising the character of his plenipotentiary. The last inference 
may seem harsh; but when It is observed that Wellington had, through 
Mr. Elpjainstone (p, 369), pledged his word to the Rajah of Berar ;hai 


1 So also he says elsewhere i— 1 In fact, my dear Henry, we want at Calcutta snme 
person who will r.peak hfs mind to the Govern or* General. Since yon and Malcolm 
have left him, there is nobody about him with capacity to understand these subjects, 
who has nerves to diecuts them with huu, and to oppose his sentiments when he is 
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ily he, but the Governor-General wished to do, what be compk 
Mi * latter is determined not to do; I cannot but think that some such 
feeling aggravated his dissatisfaction. Not the less because he appears 
to have given the above pledge, rather hastily, in reliance on his own 
View of the ease, and on the deference that the Governor-General had 


hitherto paid to hfo suggestions, but before he had obtained the sanction 
which he confidently anticipated, but which was unfortunately withheld. 

As to the merits of the particular questions which had caused this re- 
markable change of tone, it will be observed that, upon the Gohud point, 
Wellington think? that the technical right was on our side, but that it was 
injudicious to insist upon it; that we had no right to retain Gwalior* and 
could only do so by breaking the spirit, if not the letter of the Treaty; 
and that to abide by, and compel the Rajah of Rerar to recognize, the 
loose verbal engagements made whit his outlying tributaries—or radier 
with their wives or ministers —-was not only a forced construction of the 
Treaty of Peace, but was distinctly opposed to the very practice which 
in Wellington's case, approved by the Governor-General, had secured 
the prompt ratification of that Treaty by the Rajah. Lastly, the inclusion 
among the treaties which he was to recognize of dios^ not concluded 
until after the peace, or even the ratification of the Treaty of Peace, 
was known on the spot, was a transaction which even the ‘ ingenuity * of 
the Governor-General would be much taxed to justify. 

What then is Wellington's opinion of his brother, upon the whole, at 
this most unfavourable crisis for such an estimate ? Wellesley is over¬ 
confident in himself; too easily assured that his own reading of the Treaties 
is die right one; too impervious to advice, even when tendered by the 
experienced, dispassionate, and familiar counsellor who had negotiated 
them; too ready to resort to nice distinctions, lar-fetched arguments, and 
questionable principles of international law, unrecognized by, and unin¬ 
telligible to, semi-barbarous Oriental?; too regardless of circumstances in 
particular cases, as well as of our general position at the time, and therein 
of the danger of wounding our recent enemies* pride-^-their strongest 
passion—and of thus driving them to extremities, and experiencing the 
truth of the old adage, that a State never knows what it can do till it is 
ruined; lastly, too negligent of the ptonounced and growing hostility to 


his policy in England, and of the slight support he could count upon 
from the Ministry. Thus far he goes; and this is a long way; and if 
fully revealed at the time, it would have gladdened the hearts of the 
Governor-General's opponents in both countries. 

But, on the other hand, there is no general condemnation of the policy 
that had metamorphosed India in so short a lime; no hint that Wellesley 
is indiscriminately ambitious, and recklessly greedy of territory; that he 
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heart but a vulgar conqueror, a Napoleon of the East; and that his 
former moderation was only a passing whim. And even now. he is * sin¬ 
cere in his notions/ and * considers his decisions to be strictly correct.’ 
Wellington never accuses his brother, either directly or by implication 
of saying one thing and meaning another; of consciously violating or 
overstraining the Treaties; of deliberately and insolently crying Vat vkiu / 
or of intentionally circumventing the humbled but still formidable Princes. 

While thus new storms seemed to be brewing in the North between us 
and our recent enemies, our ally the Pershwa was busily engaged in 
giving occasion to hardly less perilous disturbances in his own dominions. 
His political weakness, his selfishness, insincerity, and vindictiveness were 
the daily experience and indignant theme of the hero who had done so 
much for him, only to find himself baffled in every attempt to bring him 
to a better mind, and his affairs into working order, 1-Iis petulant objec¬ 
tions to the pacification, and bis extravagant d cm and of the lion's share 
of the spoil acquired in a contest undertaken on his behalf, but In winch 
he had been worse than passive, though according to the Governor- 
General easily overborne by the force of reasoning preconceived by him¬ 
self and applied by Ids agents on the spot, boded no security for the 
future. And both BajI Racfs general conduct, and certain sinister pro¬ 
jects which he propounded by way of cutting the knot of the difficulties 
relating to the settlement of his southern territories, were admirably 
adapted to sow a new crop of dragon’s teeth. He would do nothing 
effectual to organise his government : intent on his own frivolous 
pursuits and vicious pleasures, he lavished on their gratification the 
funds that ought to have been applied to the maintenance of order in the 
country; and compelled Wellington to check the growing anarchy by 
threatening or indicting Lho stern penalties of martial law (see p. 639), 
lie favoured and entertained at Court men of the worst repute, and 
whose special merit in hfs eyes was their secret or even avowed hostility 
to the English alliance. And he not only looked coldly upon the feuda¬ 
tories who, in spite of his unpopular character, bad aided in restoring 
him; hut was confidently accused of encouraging the Rajah of Kola- 
poor’s aggressions upon them; and presently conceived a notable and 
characteristic scheme of cutting up root and branch the most important 
of them, especially the Putwurduns, That this family was our oldest and 
staunchest Mahratta connexion in that quarter; that their immediate 
ancestor, Tursheram Bhow> had, however waywardly and intermittently, 
as became a true Mahratta, still on the whole actively and usefully co¬ 
operated with Cornwallis against Tip poo; that Wellington had always 
beers on good terms with them, and had been formerly anxious (see 
p. 19+) to reconcile them to Lhe Peishwa, and set them up as a barrier 
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. the advance of Stadia's power under Saji Rao’s auspices; t 

"“though persistently ill-treated by their sovereign, and therefore inactive m 
his'cause during the late war, they had offered no positive obstruction to 
Wellington's operations, and had been, indeed, of essential service to him, 
in ways already explained :-uIl this made it perfectly natural that Bap 
Rao should regard them with peculiar aversion, as accomplices m the 
plot for his own degradation, And to bethink himself of remunerating 
his more congenial adherent Golds, by making over to him the Iut- 
wurduns' military fiefs, was also natural, and on his shewing plausible: 
indeed, such an expedient must have presented several attractions to such 
a man' „o situated. But to propose such a plan to Wellington; to solicit 
him or his brother not only to sanction, but to carry it out by force, at 
the risk of provoking a general combination of the southern chieftains in 
opposition to a step which so obviously portended their common de¬ 
struction : and to count on practising, and inducing the English general 
and Government to practise, a course of deceit which was to enable the 
Peishwa to devour his victims one by one, until in the solitude thus 
created all should be peacethis was certainly a remarkable proceeding, 
even for such an unblushing votary of crooked and msipient counsels. 
The serious light in which Wellington regarded this proposal; the 
alternatives that he suggested as to onr course with relation to the long¬ 
standing animosities between the Peishwa and his dependents; his ar¬ 
guments in favour of the line which he finally recommended; and the 
careful instructions which he accordingly issued to the British agent 
employed in this difficult business, are all evidences of his sincere desire 
and earnest endeavour to establish peace upon a secure foundation, and 
to justify in the end his brother's precarious connexion with trie personi¬ 
fication of misrule and uutrustwortbiness. But they shew, not less clearly, 
how little the Governor’General's exact scheme of alliance found favour 
with him, or seemed practicable in this instance J how Wellesley himself 
was led by the force of circumstances, though perhaps by no means 
unwillingly, to authorise its abandonment in an essential particular; and 
how inevitably alliance, if it was to attain its ends, entailed supremacy as 
its indispensable sequel. I have already explained bow Wellesley con¬ 
templated the control of the international or external relations of the 
Slates with which he contracted his subsidiary alliances; but that their 
Internal government, or municipal regulation was, except partially in the 
case of Mysore, to be left to themselves. And in this spirit, the i reaty 
of Ikssein had stipulated that the Company 1 * Government * have no 
manner of concern with any of his Highness's children, relations, w - 
jWfy, or servants, with respect lo whom his Highness is absolute, (tret, 
WiHiShy Sclirtiofjs, pv 240.) 
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Vow however, in spite of this strong language, it became evident how 
impossible it was for us ihus to interfere, so to speak, by halves; and 
how our own safety in a time of peril, and the general security and 
iranquUliaation or India, the ultimate objects of the defensive alliance 
policy* imperatively demanded that we should control also the internal 
organization of the allied State, and its ruler's treatment of his subjects 
aud servants; although, as before, this act of dictation was diplomatically 
veiled under the decent fiction of friendly mediation. And, I may add, 
this new encroachment upon his liberty to do wrong being equally 
intelligible to the Peishwa, made him writhe all the more uneasily in die 
toils that had been thrown round him; and hastened the later collision 
between himself and his soz-&sani allies, and the final catastrophe which 
put an end at once to his authority and to our ambiguous attitude. 



5. War with Holear, 

Short as are the extracts under this head, they are most instructive, 
and show how thoroughly Wellington understood the nature, difficulties, 
dangers, and consequent requirements of a war that differed, in some 
important respects, even from that with the Confederates, and funda* 
mentally from that with Tippoo; but which his historical gleanings, 
personal experience, and reflective turn of mind, made familiar to him 
in all its bearings. There seems, at first sigh| some inconsistency, even 
contradiction, in his estimate of the character and seriousness of the 
contest. Wellesley throughout system at ioally represents Holkar us a 
mere adventurer, who in contradistinction to * the established states of 
India, 1 was indebted to adventitious circumstances for a brief and pre¬ 
carious importance, Aud so his brother says that the contest with 
Holkar ought to be regarded ' as a mere Polygar war/ and more than 
once that, ‘if vigorously pushed, it ought not to last a fortnight/ Yet, 
on the other hand, he regards him * as the most formidable of the three 
supposed confederates'; and again he remarks;— 4 if It [the war with 
Holkarj is not soon brought to a conclusion,—it will be the most serious 
affair in which the British Government have ever been engaged/ These 
last words, indeed, he explains elsewhere. In short, our recent victories 
had for the time paralysed, but not thoroughly pacified our foes; and 
any appearance of prolonged and successful resistance to our arms 
might arouse them to renewed exertions against us, which would involve* 
at a peculiarly inappropriate period, operations on a gigantic scale, and 
over an immense extent of country. But to reconcile the other statements, 

U is necessary to-consider attentively Wellington's estimate of Holkaris 
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mg and weak points; and how, accordingly, upon the spirit 
' '-OT&thod with which we should confront him would depend the question, 
whether we found him a contemptible, or a very formidable opponent, 
I have already observed, that he had taken precisely the same view of 
Dhoondiah Waugh \ and that his skilful arrangements and vigorous 
action bad so promptly and effectually removed the potential danger 
threatened by that earlier adventurer, that the merit of the performance 
ha? he^Phen overlooked- Yet, if his proceedings from first to last on 
that occasion be carefully studied, they will attest hh rare proficiency in 
this department of warfare not less decidedly, than it is shewn by com¬ 
parison with the failures of others in analogous cases, and illustrated 
by his prophetic warnings of the imminence of those failures, and the 
wise counsels by which he strove to prevent their occurrence, to remedy 
their evil consequences at the moment, and to avert their repetition by 
his luminous comments on Motison's disaster* 

On the one hand, then, he says, Holkar is a con tent ptible foe, inas¬ 
much as he cannot stand up to us in fair fight for a moment- if our 
power is properly brought to bear upon him. The very existence of 
his army depends on his keeping out of our way, and avoiding a general 
action. But, on l he other hand, he is a formidable enemy, if we treat 
him carelessly or timidly; and if we do not bring our power to bear 
properly upon him. And herein lies the great difficulty. His fortune 
{as he himself said) being on the saddle of his horse, and that horse, 
typical of his whole force, being a very fleet one, he possesses peculiar 
advantages for playing the part of the persistent but still menacing 
fugitive, the sworn foe of order, and the chronic devastator- Celerity is 
thus everything in such a war. But celerity requires both lightness of 
equipment and constant command of supplies, which to carry with the 
army will retard its march; and which Holkar may prevent our procuring 
upon the spot, by choosing his own theatre of war, while his troops can 
always, as ours cannot, subsist on the jotmrry of the country in which 
they operate. Wellington's general prescription therefore is an follows ; 
-~Our army must march as light as possible; however far its operations 
may extend, it mu t constantly keep up its communications with our own 
country, whence, in the last resort, it may be supplied. But to this end, 
and to lessen the inconvenience of depending upon so remote a base, we 
must secure, as far as possible, the active co-operation of the Mahratta 
jaghiredars In the intermediate country. Thus we shall be able both to 
introduce supplies through their districts, to make those districts minister 
to our subsistence as far as their means allow ; to procure intelligence 
jrom the same quarter; and to obtain a large force of light cavalry, for 
subsidiary purposes rather than for actual battle; and as the jaghijredars 
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: Feishwa’s military tenants, at no additional expense, and on the 
soje condition of guaranteeing to them the Future security of their tenure, 
thus avoiding awkward and burdensome political obligations. ] may 
observe incidentally that, Baji Rao being what he was, the last point was 
not found to be very easy or execution, a $ appears elsewhere. But the 
terms of the 1 reaty of Rassein left m no choice in the matter; and 
W ellington (as we have seen) did his utmost to carry out the spirit of the 
Treaty, and to secure the rights of those whom their sovereign so shame¬ 
fully and ungratefully requited. Military posts and a due supply of boats 
at the rivers were, of course, included in this well-considered plan, which 
was, in its chief features, a re-application of the method already so sue- 
cessMy adopted in the campaign against Dhoondiah. And though 
Wellington 6 march on Poona, and his subsequent precautions, averted 
an immediate contest with Jeswuoi Rao, Sindia and his aily soon proved 
the efficiency of the machinery originally devised for the suppression of 
hi n rival 


Per Imps it may he thought that another trace of inconsistency is 
observable between Wellington’s contemptuous estimate of Hollar's 
capacity as a belligerent at dose quarters, and his cautious advice to 
Colonel Murray (see pp. 432-4), But it must be remembered that the 
Mon son affair, as well as Colonel Fawcett’s mishap, bad occurred in the 
interval ; that Hclkar’s army had been augmented in consequence of that 
and Other events; that Murray was both heedless and timorous; and 
that, though his force was stronger than he affected to consider it, Holkar, 
emboldened by his previous success, and at the head of a large and 
well-appointed army, might prove unusually adventurous and dangerous, 
when pitted against such an officer. Thus his advice is not really in¬ 
consistent, under the circumstances, with his previous language, Though 
jeswunt Rao s army, he urges, is mainly composed of light cavalry, he 
has also a strong body of infantry, and a numerous and powerful park of 
artillery. The last circumstance makes it most inexpedient that the 
commander even of an army containing more than the ordinary com¬ 
plement of Europeans should allow him self to be assailed in his camp. 
He must keep moving, and contrive to take the offensive, avoiding 
retreat, unless absolutely necessary; and then turning frequently to bay, 
and cowing his pursuers by repeated attacks, This is the gist of his 
advice; and if it seems to admit that Holkar might bo a formidable 
assailant, it is because he knows that Murray, on the defensive, would 
be half conquered already ; while to pluck up his courage, and beard his 
vaunting antagonist stoutly, was the sure way to baffle him. 

When the war actually began, it is interesting to observe how exactly 
Wellington anticipated both its adverse and its prosperous phases. He 
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*ges Minify to march promptly into Malwa T but predict.? that he will 


not get far from the My hie, and that this will have the worst effect* 
And so it proved. He insists that Lake ought either to dash at once 
against Holkar, ox if not able to move at once, that lie ought to do so in 
person when he is able, and not leave his work to others. And the de¬ 
tachment of Mobs on, and its result, are the best confirmation of the 
wisdom of this view* He objects to alliances with petty Rajahs; and 
the conduct of those with whom Mensem had dealings justified the 
opinion more fully than Wellington was at the time aware, though he 
refers to Jyepore and Bhurtpore. Again, he early deprecates our getting 
involved In sieges before utterly running down Holkar; and Lake's 
ill-advised proceedings at the latter place could not have been better 
contrived to shew that Wellington was right. Lastly, the headlong pur¬ 
suit of Holkar along the Doab, and afterwards northwards into the 
Punjab, did not more completely ruin that Chief, abate the inclination of 
other powers to join a cause thus proved desperate, and confirm the 
reputation of the gallant veteran, in spite of his mistakes, than it 
evinced how- accurately Wellington had, From the first, discerned the 
appropriate way of dealing with such an enemy; and was certainly 
indirectly (see pp. 423-424), but more probably directly, due to his 
suggestion. 

On the whole, it is not too much to say that Wellington, though he 
took no immediate part in this last contest, and no doubt deeply regretted 
its occurrence, was not only throughout its discriminating critic, but con¬ 
tributed much to animate and direct its active and successful operations ; 
and that not without reason does he exclaim—at Barrack poor, in August 
1 Bo4:—' Would to God (hat I had come round here in March, and 
Holkar would now have been in the tomb of all the Caputets! 1 


VI* DEFENCE OF THE INDIAN EKCFIEE, 


L AtfGLo-lN’mAN Army* 


It will be familiar to (he student of the Wellesley Despatches* that 
the Governor-General had a hard and constant battle to fight against 
those who advocated the reduction of the Anglo-Indian army, especially 
after the 1 reaty of Amiens* He states that he has consulted the mili¬ 
tary authorities upon the spot, and has based his requisitions on their 
estimates, though he adds that they went further than he has thought 
proper to do. Hence his brother's facts and arguments deserve the 
more attention. On the following points Wellington is emphatic. 
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i. The army, on its older footing L , had been decidedly inadequate 'to 
give protection against a foreign enemy, and to maintain internal tran¬ 
quillity at the same time'; and ho asserts dial the Mahratia war was 
the first occasion on which, in the absence of their usual complement 
of troops, our own provinces had been exempt from internal disturbances, 
a, That our Indian military establishment having been carried to its 
existing amount, not in consequence of the European war, but for local 
purposes, the conclusion of peace with France affords no good ground 
for its diminution, except so far as popular impatience makes some 
reduction imperative. 3. That on the contrary, the influx of Frenchmen 
into India, likely to Follow upon the peace, their still hostile spirit, and 
their inclination to organize and discipline the armies of the native States, 
are rather reasons for increasing our forces, as a precaution against 
tins danger. After the experience of the Mahratta war he modi fled 
this opinion, and objected (see p. 356) to the Governor-Generafs clause 
in the Treaties of Peace, which excluded Frenchmen, &c., from the 
armies of Sindia and the Bonslay; for be now urged that those armies 
were likely to prove more troublesome to us if left to their old forma* 
tion, when cavalry was their principal and most effective arm- 4. That 
the Directors had made an arbitrary estimate of the force required, and 
betrayed a marked tendency £0 ignore not only the large demands on 
our troops resulting from annexation, or from new obligations to supply 
subsidiary forces, but the ample pecuniary or territorial cessions* which 
had been made for the express purpose of providing the subsidies. 
5. Me enters into a detailed calculation of the troops actually indis¬ 
pensable throughout the Dekkan, in its largest sense, £ the only mode in 
which a question of this kind can be fairly considered/ This in 
November, 1804, on the eve of his departure. And the result is that 
five new regiments, which as he shews, have been already paid for, are 
found necessary, and are ordered to be raised forthwith for Fort St. 
George. Thus, on the whole, he fully vindicates his brother's demands. 
And he had said expressly, soon after the European peace, * The 
Governor-General appears disposed to make every reduction in the 
military expenses which is at ah practicable/ 

I have more than once noticed changes of opinion to which Wel¬ 
lington, not being a doctrinaire but a docile pupil of experience* was 
naturally led by his observation of the complicated and shifting pano¬ 
rama of Indian public life. This is one circumstance which makes his 
correspondence so instructive- He is not content to be oracular, 
though he occasionally expresses his conclusions very sententious)?. 



See pp. 65O-657. 
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st eptgraxrimatically. His weighty facts and cogent reasoning^ 
esidcs leading up lo his immediate point, and accounting for the 
change when he has altered his view, give much curious and minute 
information on what might otherwise have been obscure to the historian ; 
while to the student of the art of war such familiar but well digested 
expositions must, as far as a civilian may presume to judge, be invalu¬ 
able. Thus, for instance, attention has already been drawn to the 
papers on jungle warfare. Those which occur here on the comparative 
advantage? of concentrating the anny in a few permanent stations, or 
on detaching a moveable field-force to overawe disaffection, and strike 
it down wherever it broke out actively, not only give a lively idea of the 
slate of the newly-acquired provinces, but abound with considerations 
more generally applicable, such as tire tendency of the Held-forces* casira 
statim to differ little, after a time, from permanent barracks. 

It is also interesting to observe that Wellington's change of opinion 
as to the necessity of the field-force was in a great measure due, not 


only to bis own reforms in the mobilisation of the army, but to his 
perception of tire improvements effected by Wellesley in the civil 
government, and which had created a greater respect for law, We 
have here an incidental proof of the rapid consolidation of our power 
resulting from the combined exertions of the two gifted brothers. As 
far as the soldier was concerned, the whole secret of his success is 
epitomised in the words 


* The mere readiness of the troops is nothing in comparison with the pre¬ 
parations required tor the departments of the service/ 

How thorough were these preparations whenever he was called upon 
to make them, may be sufficiently understood from the papers included 
in this volume ; though they form a very small instalment of the evidence 
left by their author that, in India as elsewhere, what his hand found to 
do be did with his might. 

It is noticeable, in contrast to the Governor-Geuerafs constant and 
absorbing anxiety us to a French invasion of India, that Wellington, 
though he says in 1797, 1 Mauritius Ought to be taken/ and explains 
why he regards it as a thorn in the side of our Eastern Empire, yet 
observes as early as March, 1802 : 4 We have long ceased to fear an 
attack from the French; 1 and while describing the best method of 
baffling such ati enter prise, be remarks 

* I have never had much apprehension of the attack of an European enemy 
in India, am! least of all in this war/ 


Elsewhere (see p. 244) he states why he thinks the French could not 
combine effectively with the MahraUas, 
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Although both the state of Europe and the limits of out Indian 
Empire at present are so different from what they were in the earlier 
years of this century, the papers oti the scheme for exchanging sepoy and 
negro corps, and on the defence of the Korth West frontier, have gained 
new interest from recent events and discussions. As Lformerly intimated \ 
the Red Sea expedition seemed not ill-adapted to impress the imagina¬ 
tion both of Orientals and of Buonaparte himself with an idea of the 
solidarity of the British Empire, and of the formidable reserved Forces 
which the possession of such a wide recrtiiting-ground as India enabled 
us to muster in case of need Mr, Gold win Smith has since 3 pointed 
out that any such advantage would be far too dearly purchased Without 
disputing so general a proposition* I still venture to think that in Egypt, 
Arabia, and Syria, Baird's contingent might have rendered important if 
not decisive service, especially in a short campaign, and when our 
command of the sea might have compelled Buonaparte to rely much 
upon the precarious expedient of enlisting against us the inhabitants of 
the countries in which his romantic and gasconading enterprise Was con¬ 
ducted. Bui however that may have been* no one who carefully studies 
Wellington's searching investigation of the plan proposed by Castlcreagh 
will be inclined to dispute that, for either American or European 
service* and against Europeans* to rely upon sepoys won id be to lean 
on a bruised reed, and to encumber ourselves with a serious impediment, 
Kofj after the exhaustive condemnation, contained in the same document, 
of tiie use of negro corps in India, is such a plan Itkdy to be revived, 
even if free negro recruits instead of liberated slaves were en'isted. 
Much the same may be said of another recent proposal* to replace 
sepoys by Chinamen* In the course of his argument Wellington goes 
too far when be says of the English soldiers* ‘ An instance of theif 
misbehaviour in the ftdd has never been known/ as will be remembered 
by the student of Qfme. On the other hand* his statement,— 

+ It is a curious fuct, but one that has more than once fallen under my 
observation, that the Natives of India have no fear or respect for the military 
qualities of the soldier of any European nation excepting the English/ 

is not a little remarkable, as based on such ample experience, and 
coming from so calm and keen an observer* Lastly, note the pithy 
saying : * The operations of war in India are always, or ought to be, 
offensive, if they can be made so/ 
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1 Sec Wtiltshy $dnti!Mi t Survey* $LG. t pp. xsxiib xxxi v. 
s See Portnightly Rtvtnu for September, 1877* p, 309* 









2 . SuasmiAfur Alliance System, and the Armies of Native 
States. 

The subject chiefly discussed under this head has been to a certain 
extent anticipated, and may be shortly disposed of here, namely, the 
tendency of the subsidiary alliance system, as developed by Wellesley, to 
sap the spontaneous energy of the native State; to make its ruler, 
relying on the new force, neglect independent precautions for the police 
of his dominions; and thus (the subsidiary troops being too scanty to 
supply the deficiency) to foster indirectly the growth of Piiidaris, Dakoits, 
and other disturbers of the peace* It must be observed, however, that 
so far from condemning the expedient itself, Wellington from one point 
of view entirely approves of it. Thus he says:— 

'Upon the subject of the subsidiary alliances, I have to tell you that I am 
perfectly aware of their benefits. The consequences of them have been, that 
in this war with the Mahratias, which it is obvious must have occurred sooner 
or later, the Company's territories have not been invaded; anil the evils of 
war have been kept at a distance from the sources of our wealth and our 
power* This fact alone, unsupported by any others which could be enumerated 
as benefits resulting from those alliances, would be sufficient to justify them ' 
(P. 4*4 )■ 

But be thinks that the Governor-General relies too much upon his part 
of the bargain, and lets off the other side too easily; and that he does 
noi sufficiently consider two most material circumstances, 1 However 
useful for securing our ascendancy over the particular State, and our 
military preponderance in India generally, the subsidiary forces cannot 
tranquillise the continent, unless they are supplemented by a really 
efficient body of troops, actually in the sendee of the allied State, and 
which shall both make it respectable in a community that respects no 
power but that of the sword, and be systematically and constantly 
employed in maintaining internal order, and facilitating the collection 
of the revenue. Impressed, on the one hand, with the successful insti¬ 
tution and good conduct in the held of the new subsidiary troops, and 
on the other, with die worthless and dangerous character of the Nawab 
Vizvcr's f rabble/ as described by Sir J. Craig, it was not unnatural that 
the Governor-General should be rather slow to appreciate a fact which 
daily local experience forced upon his brother’s attention. Yet the 
consideration of the Mysore arrangements might have given a very 
different impression of the value of the native force itself; however little 
it might have availed to counteract the misgiving to which Wei ling ton 
refers, and which he shews to be misplaced,-—that where the disposition 
of the native Government was unfriendly* its possession of such a force 
as lie recommended would be dangerous to our power, or rather as 
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fangerons aa the anarchy which must result from the non-existence of 
such a force, a. The greatness and the rapidity of our progress, both 
by conquest and alliance, made it far more necessary than before to 
guard against the inveterate tendency to lawlessness in every native 
State. The vast masses of defeated and disbanded soldiers, utterly 
unaccustomed and indisposed to a life of peaceful industry, would not 
only swell {as they did in Holkaris cage) the ranks of our avowed 
enemies, but would be rapidly organized into Pin dart hordes, prey upon 
the vitals of the native States, and even extend their ravages into our 
own temptingly richer and more cultivated provinces, unless the evil were 
nipped in the bud, partly by retaining them in the service of their old 
masters, partly by employing them against marauders. More than a 
century before, Aurungzib had defeated his immediate purpose of 
thoroughly conquering the Dekkan, involved himself in inextricable 
difficulties, and hastened the downfall of his Empire, by destroying the 
kingdoms of Bijapoor and Golconda, and thereby greatly strengthening 
the hosts of the Mahrattaa whom he originally despised, but who proved 
too strong for him in the end. And though the Governor-General aimed 
at sustaining instead of annihilating the Powers which it was Ins fixed 
determination to dominate; yet Wellington shews very dearly that hh 
otherwise hopeful plan, unless accompanied by the real and efficient 
execution of the stipulations which it included for the maintenance of 
a contingent by the allied Slate, was likely to end in the dissolution of 
.native society, and to prepare the way for our own subversion, 

Tims, true as it undoubtedly is that the abandonment of Wellesley's 
policy proved so disastrous to India, and encouraged the Pindam in 
their enterprises; it is true also that the neglect of his brother’s warn¬ 
ings, on a subject on which (as he says) he wrote volumes, and a mis¬ 
placed dread of allowing our allies to be too strong, had not a little to 
do in bringing about the later crisis. It must be observed, however* 
that the objection to the establishment of an efficient force in the service 
of the native State did not come from one side only, arid that it was noL 
enough to allow —it was necessary to compel —our allies to raise and 
maintain it. In the case of Oude it had been otherwise, as to the 
existence of troops, however indifferent their character. 1 Money/ says 
Wellington, 1 is always wanted for the expenses of luxury and debauchery, 
and armies are discharged to procure it 1 And knowing too well the 
character of the Nizam, and his disinclination to incur the cost of Lhe 
required force, he thinks it worth while to suggest to the Governor- 
General the very elementary truths that ought to be impressed upon 
him, in order to overcome that reluctance, as 1 that be will be able to 
curb his aumils and managers, and enforce the payment of the circar 
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and that, in fact, in a very short time, this body will pay its own 
expenses.' Here, again, the example of Mysore was in point. 

But perhaps the most remarkable circumstance connected with thin 
subject is tiie early date at which Wellington insists upon his favourite 
topic, while his brother's bold scheme is still immature, and little more 
than a year after the fall of Seringapatsun. On August 2o t iSoo, he 
descants upon it, and says—even ihsn r— 

r In my opinion the extension of our power ami influence has been greater 
than our means,—1 am in general inclined to decide that we have enough, ns 
much, at least, if not more, than we can defend* (p. 463). 


This being liis view at that time, it is easy to understand why he 
wrote volumes in deprecation of our undertaking, later, so colossal a task, 
without obtaining good security that our allies should fulfil their part of the 
compact \ On February 26, 1804, he says, under all the altered circum¬ 
stances of the case, but with complete consistency of general aim 

* The measure which 1 propose goes no further than to insist upon having 
that body of troops really, which the treaties require they should have 1 (p, 468), 


3 . North-West Frontier. 

The first Memorandum on Qudc shews how early Wellington became 
hts brother's military councillor, and how consistent with his later views 
was the advice which he then tendered. We have here the starting- 
point of the military reform in Glide. But Wellington, it will be 
observed, recommended the dismissal of the Nawab Vizier's troops only 
as an alternative, 1 The Nawab of Oude ought to be called upon/ he 
says, *iilhir to regulate or dismiss bis force/ And it may be assumed 
that the former course would have been preferred by die soldier, whereas 
the civilian insisted on the latter. Again, that stores, grain, and carriage 
bullocks should be collected betimes, was a suggestion quite in accord 
ance with what I have already said was the great secret or Wellington's 
success, fully alive as he was to the fact that such deficiencies had been 
uniformly the disastrously weak point in our Indian warfare. He else- 
where also explains, to the same effect as here, the nature and extent 
of the advantages to be derived from the small fortified posts recom¬ 
mended by Kydd. 

On the other hand, he is careful not to intrude his advice beyond the 
limits of his knowledge ; and the application to Sir J\ Craig, and the de¬ 
tailed measures submitted in consequence by that officer to the Governor- 
General, arc here seen to have been due to this professional caution. 

Thru 1m opinion uti this ub;cct continued unchanged in later years will be seen 
by reference to p. 568. 
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- ^Wom the allusion in the nest paper to the Paniput campaign, as from 
Other passages, it k dear that Wellington bad not neglected to stud y 
and derive useful hints from the native as weU as the British-Indian 
military history. 

The undated Memoir on 0 ad e gives a terse and forcible explanation 
of the process by which the older subsidiary system impaired the in¬ 


tegrity of the native State, and compelled us to intervene in its internal 
concerns* Tins, no doubt, his brother duly pondered over; and hi 
modification of the system, while it guarded against such a misappli¬ 
cation of the subsidiary force as had occurred in the case of the Kohilla 


War, was intended also to obviate the pecuniary difficulty and its dis¬ 
astrous consequences, But the weak point hi the new arrangement has 
already been dwelt upon, and hence Wellington observes at a much 
later period 


‘ The reform of the army [of the Nizam] is the point upon which I am not 
or the same opinion with the Governor-General 1 (p. <*65)* 

The strategic plan for opposing an European invasion of India on 
the North West is an appropriate sequel to the various precautions 
devised or adopted by Marquess Wellesley for guarding our Eastern 
Empire against the French. But being written m Ireland, when his 
brother's administration had become a matter of history, and Welling¬ 
ton’s own thoughts and energies were being fast concentrated on the 
struggle in the Peninsula, it belongs rather to that class of documents in 
which, throughout his long after career, the illustrious writer continued 
to interpose, both with personal and official authority, in our Asiatic 
affairs. And the subject thus opened is so extensive and important, 
that it would require to be discussed separately, and with an amount 
of reference to later events and changed circumstances, quite incom¬ 
mensurate with my present limits. One passage, however, is retro¬ 
spective, and illustrative of the writer's systematic vigilance in providing 
for the future tranquillity of die Dekkan; in this instance by per¬ 
manently hedging in its northern frontier with a cordon of subsidiary 
troops 


Before I left India/he says , 1 1 gave in a plan for the positions of the sub- 
Siihary lorees serving with the Pcshwah and the Nizam, which, however, 3 am 
at ram that they haw never been able to carry into execution. It went ui the 
establishment of these corps upon the river Godavery, in communication with 
each other* Ir this plan had been adopted, no foreigners could enter the 


but untoward events already adverted to prevented the carrying out of 
this, as of so many other of his wise suggestions. 



The topics insisted upon in these extracts have been mostly noticed 
elsewhere ; e.g., the desirableness of capturing the French Islands; of 
avoiding die false economy involved in keeping die subsidiary depart¬ 
ments of the army too low in lime of peace; of giving due consideration, 
prominence, and independence within his own sphere, to the Presides 
tial Cammaridcr-in-Chicf; of conciliating Shidia, as far as was reason¬ 
able and practicable:—on the other hand, the undesirableness of en¬ 
tangling ourselves in embarrassing alliances with petty chiefs, or in 
inglorious warfare with the wild tribes of the hills.. 1 he hint o! the 
panic fear excited by Tippoo at Madras, confirmed probably by Lord 
Mo min glen's own observation when he visited that settlement on his way 
lo Calcutta, was not likely to be forgotten, and perhaps inspired the 
Governor-General's indignant words when he wrote 

f So sensible indeed is the Government of Fort St, George to the terror of 
Tippoo Shit aim’s arms, as to be apprehensive of making my effort fur resisting 
iheii progress. - It is difficult to describe the pain and regret which that letter 
from the Government of Fort St George occasioned in my mind 

and went on to apeak of— 

1 The danger which it is the duty of this Government to avert by counsels of 
another spirit than that of despondency, and by measures of another character 
than that of inaction, or of implicit submission to the will ot the enemy/ 

It will be observed that Wellington, although My agreeing with the 
Governor-General in the belief that Tippoo would too willingly avail 
himself of Zcmaun Shah's inroads into India for the furtherance of bis 
hostile schemes, does not attach lo the Shah's separate designs and 
operations the importance assigned to them by his brother. Also, that Ids 
estimate of the prospect of success in the Egyptian diversion is con¬ 
ditional, and not very' sanguine. But he helped to make the beat of 
the situation by discussing it in a characteristic Memorandum addressed 
to General Baird, and which will be found in the Appendix. 


VTI. TRADE, AGRICULTURE, AND FAMINE, 

The Memorandum on Bengal, penned apparently as the writer's 
private reflections on an occasional publication at Calcutta, has yet 
permanent interest in several ways. It was probably submitted to Lord 
Mornington, and seems to have influenced his conduct, or at least 
strengthened his determination, in the matter of the private trade. It 
shews, moreover, the activity of the young soldier's mind, and his 


1 Set? Wditttwy Selections, pp. 39, 40. 
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^reKfefiess to grapple with great public problems not immediately in his 
line. But it shews also how much Wellington's views of commercial 
policy at home and social freedom in the East were warped by pro¬ 
fessional considerations, and by the course of contemporary or recent 
history* Still, even where his assumptions are most disputable, and his 
reasoning is least conclusive! the sober tone, the measured words* the 
evident desire to be fair and judicial, and the attempt to base conclu¬ 
sions on general principles (as when he asserts that the Company is 
entitled to tribute from Bengal), are worthy of the theme and of the 
man. Although the paper has thus a very old-world air, awakening the 
echoes of once bitter, but now almost forgotten controversies, and ad¬ 
vocating restrictions which would now be generally pronounced intoler¬ 
able and iniquitous; it exhibits a racineas and an originality in the 
general handling of some topics, and a suggest!veness in many details, 
that make it still by no means uninteresting or unins tractive reading* 
Indeed, what such a man thought, rightly or wrongly, on such subjects, 
can never be an immaterial question either to the historian or to the 
statesman. It is, for instance, certainly desirable to know precisely why 
he, as well as Cornwallis and other eminent and disinterested men of 
local experience, so strongly objected to permanent European coloniza¬ 
tion in India l . ft is well also to observe bow, in discussing the propriety 
of high import duties on Indian goodsj the professional bias pre¬ 
dominated; and the paramount expediency of manning our wooden 
walls threw economical considerations, and even the claims of abstract 
justice, into die shade. In snob an age, and in the stress of such a war 
as w r e were then waging, it was perhaps not unnatural that this should 
have been the case ; although, as I have elsewhere pointed out \ the 
Governor-General, as might have been expected, Look a very different 
view . Pitt, though a disciple of Adam Smith, and an early and powerful 
ally of Wilberforcc and Clarkson, certainly did not help to improve 
the state of the case when, while his continental strategy was so un- 
prosperous, and we were threatened with invasion, he diverted so much 
of the national energy to the acquisition of sugar islands; and thereby 
contributed to throw more dust in the eyes of those who were disposed 
to be blinded by the hollow argument about vested interests* 

In a Minute recorded many years afterwards, and which will be found 
in the Appendix, Mr* Tucker, one of the authors of the * Remarks/ 
does not forget this plea of investment, w hich w as no doubt a stock one, 
or fail to set up a correspondingly formidable claim on behalf of those 




1 See WeUm£lon*s words on the same subject later, pp, 389, 590. 
4 Sec Hi He shy £eficfion* t Survey, &c. # p. xliv. 
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^Tn^Jptejnesled in our Eastern commerce, But though the Minute is at 
limes rhetorical* and enables us to understand Wellington’s language 
as to the acrimony displayed in the anonymous publication, Mr. Tucker 
wields more trenchant weapons than this clumsy argumnium ad 
hafiuntm. 

As to the objections to colonization, the unfavourable action of the 
climate of India upon Europeans, and the proneness of our race to 
degenerate in that country, will hardly be disputed at present; though 
hill-life) of course, mitigates these irremediable evils. But the colonist 
has accepted the facts, and shaped his course accordingly. Moreover, 
facility of communication has altered the whole state of the case, and 
simplified the issue raised by Wellington. The planter of our day, like 
other Europeans in India, is for the most part a bird of passage; and 
escapes the penalty of rooting himself in the soil by simply not doing 
so. He has taken hints from his neighbour the civilian, and even from 
the private soldier. Occasional furlough and eventual retirement are not 
beyond his ken* even 'the short service system 1 is not unknown to him. 
The political argument had lost much of its force long before the de¬ 
struction* of the Company. And there is another side to it. The 
intelligent and fair-minded planter is a valuable link between the Govern¬ 
ment; and the native community; loyal to the former, sympathising with 
the latter, he strengthens the bands of the ruler all Lhc more, the less be 
is * a man under authority ;' and his familiar intercourse with the natives 
is calculated not only to improve them (as Wellington admits), but to 
promote international friendliness. Moreover, a strong body of enter¬ 
prising, hardy, and active planters may surely be considered a real and 
not inconsiderable bulwark of the British power in the East; capable of 
anticipating, averting, or combating disaffection. The 4 mean white p is 
no doubt a serious nuisance, and a political peril. But he differ-, iofo 
cerb, from the respectable planter. 

Whether this paper did, or did not, suggest to the Governor-General 
his measures in relation to the private trade, it certainly dealt a heavy 
argumentative blow against the commercial monopoly. In spite of the 
alleged { necessity of bringing home the surplus of the revenues through 
the medium of trade/ that the Company traded at a loss, was itself a 
staggering statement. That this was the case, although the Company 
monopolized the exportation of the most valuable articles, might seem to 
afford little hope that private adventure could prove lucrative; especially 
il the Company could f aver—with some truth'that the high rate of 
■freight which ;hcy charged to the private trader, under the recent regu¬ 
lation, 1 cost them more * than they thus exacted. But the estimate of 
the complainants as to what could be effected in the open market was 
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nt Variance with the Company's figures. And Wellington 
s^ys:—'Jt seems certain that tonnage can be procured at a ranch 
cheaper rate than that at which the Company supply jt'; and the 
flourishing commerce maintained between Bengal and Continental 
hALropG told the mnv talc. Advancing a step further, Wellington 
remarks 11 it wav still be necessary that the trade with Bengal should 
he carried on through the medium of an exclusive Company/ But in 
llm same sentence he notices 'the mismanagement natural to an ex¬ 
clusive Company in all us commercial concerns/ He soon after insists 
that ‘the Company ought to be obliged to find freight at the lowest rate 
to as great an extent as private merchants might think fit to call for it;' 
which Wellesley s Despatch 1 shews could only be done by chartering 
Indian shipping This he follows up by other recommendations, the 
general result of which will probably, he assumes, involve 'the anni¬ 
hilation of the Company's commerce/ And then comes the cm p dt 
grace; f no great evil will arise from that circumstance/ On the con¬ 
trary, he says, both trade and government 'will be better and more 
du:,pfy carried on/ Yet in spile of all this he pronounce judgment at 
hist M hat it is not advisable to throw open the trade/ If ibis seems a 
halting and inconsistent conclusion, the truth would appear to b: that, 
for one reasorf or another, he thought it premature to advocate the direct 
repeal of the monopoly, and preferred to undermine it indirectly by in¬ 
sisting on changes of detail, which would make what remained not worth 
retaining, and thus provide for it a tranquil euthanasia. But the steps 
which his broiber took in this direction shewed that such a peaceful 
solution must be sought through war; and the storm which they pro¬ 
voked in Leadenhall Street was one of exceptional violence even in drat 
tempestuous region. 

It is to be regretted that the paper on DearLh in India is unfinished 
Jhe source of the evil in the Dekkan is so exhaustively traced to the 
failure of the monsoon rains, that the genera! impression'conveyed may 
U expressed in the dismal aphorism that' in the East, nature dominates 
man.' And this desponding conclusion has received too much en¬ 
couragement fmm recent events and comments upon them, Wellington 
does refer to the expense which must attend the process of extensive 
we ]-digging. Aud he would probably' have enlarged upon the poverty, 
shortsightedness, and selfish extravagance of naiive Princes, and the 
Sluggishness of natives generally, as at that time insuperable obstacles 

to any effectual measures of relief out of our own provinces. Thus he 
sstrs:— 


1 See WtUnUy Seltciioiu, p. 700. The italics arc the Governor-General's, 
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y know of no tanks or canals in any part of fmlia excepting in tl 
f$ territories south of the Toombutidra and Kistna, in Mysore, ai 
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Had he been well acquainted with the vast undertakings of FiroE Shah, 
he would perhaps have formed a more sanguine view of native capacity, 
when Ehc plague of perpetual warfare should cease to distract and paralyse 
the energies of princes and people. Meanwhile, he would not have 
forgotten rhe state of the Company's finances at the close of his brother's 
administration, and the precariousness of attracting English capital to 
India for such a purpose, and at such a crisis* Though Government 
has since done so much to avert* and British benevolence hits been so 
strongly aroused to palliate, the calamities of famine; we are still con¬ 
stantly threatened, and periodically confronted, by this primitive and 
monstrous scourge, which seems a strange anachronism, and a humi- 
Hating satire on our boasted civilization* Dr Hunter, in an extract in 
the Appendix, has recorded great though partial triumphs, and pointed 
the way to a more general campaign against famine* And though 
Wellington's paper, in its present state, gives little prospect of improve¬ 
ment; the energy and skill which have successfully grappled in the 
East with so many evils once thought incurable, and the increasing 
humanity of a people which, in the last generation, devoted twenty 
millions to hasten, in the West,, the advent of negro emancipation, will 
assuredly be little disposed to intermit the contest with the gaunt spectra 
of famine, in deference to doctrinaires who complacently assert, that India 
is already over-peopled, and seem to imply that this * positive check* has 
its points of consolation. 

The forethought and activity of Government, the progress of science 
and art, the development of native education, and the awakened sym¬ 
pathy of our countrymen at home, will in due time add one more to the 
many marvels of Anglo-Indian remedial administration; and justify our 
unique position by a new example of its salutary and unique results* 
But such a social revolution cannot be completed hastily; and famine, 
like slavery, though for a different and more excusable reason, wilt 
probably die hard. 


VUE PERSONAL HISTORY* 


1. Lotto Clive. 


T he earlier extracts in the text reveal Wellington in an interesting 
bgn- as the Governor-GeneraTs agent and mouthpiece in rousing the 
energies of the Madras Government, and reconciling its hailing members 
to the spirited policy and prompt steps which the occasion demanded* 
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whole picture here disclosed is, indeed, a striking one, \Ve see 
on the one hand, standing out from this unpre ten ding canvass, the high* 
souied, eager, and imperious Governor-General, like another Chatham, 
conscious that lie can save the country, and that he alone can do it, 
chafing at every obstacle to his great design, fully resolved to endure no 
public criticism of his measures, and ready to launch the thunderbolts 
of his sonorous and scathing periods against the faintest murmur of 
opposition. On the other hand, we see the well-meaning but inexpe¬ 
rienced and bewildered Governor of Fort St. George, in spile of his 
heroic parentage and of (he genius foci slow to appreciate the emer¬ 
ge ruv and its exigencies, and surrounded by a staff traditionally captious 
and self-willed, unequal to the crisis, wslhdisposed to find difficulties, 
but ill*adapted to remove them, ready scribes, but quite unable to cope 
with such a master of their art im had now taken up the pen against 
them. And lastly, we discern the calm, sagacious, and practical soldier, 
fully master of his brother's plans and their expedience, taking in at a 
glance the whole aspect and special needs of the local situation, working 
patiently and iodcfatigably at his post, as mediator and interpreter, while 
insinuating cautions at head-quarters through the third able member of 
the family triumvirate, and dreading each moment a premature and fatal 
explosion on one side or the other. Such a picture, with the grand 
tableau of the fall of Seringapatam as a pendent, takes the sting out 
of Byron's suppressed line in Don Juan— 

; How many Wellesleys have embarked for Spin ; 1 


and makes die words sound rather as an omen of good fortune. 

When Wellington wrote, 'A violent or harsh letter from Fort William 
would spoil all/ he pointed to a real danger, which must have seemed 
to him not only serious but very near when, in spite of his exertions 
and advice, the Governor-General proceeded to animadvert, in a severe 
and haughty tone, upon more than one proceeding of the subordinate 
Government. The transmission of Mr, Webbe's memorandum J f though 
written 1 for General Harris/ and the official adoption and announce¬ 
ment of its view by that officer and his Council, had already excited his 
highest indignation, and had been denounced in terms of lofty scorn. 
But Wellington's good offices, and his own personal intercourse with Mr. 
Webbe, completely altered the Governor-General's opinion of him; he 


soon fully recognized Ins great merits, and, by a curious coincidence, 
was afterwards again provoked to the utLermost by that valuable public 
servant's treatment at the hands of the Directors, which he regarded'as an 
attack upon Lord Clive, and a violent side-blow al himself. But to return* 


1 See WtUssIty Stlecilons^ pp. 
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tilingtoiTs judicious suggestion that Lord Momington should repair 
to Madras, when the Mysore war became inevitable, produced the 
best effects. TIjc dangerous activity of pens was exchanged for close 
and familiar converse* The Governor-Generary courteous and delicate 
magnanimity quickly won over Lord Clive, and he became an enthu¬ 
siastic sympathiser with Wellesley's policy, and in some sense a con¬ 
fessor on its behalt. The 1 little men r followed the example of their 
chief, and were soon eagerly and usefully engaged in the serious 
business of preparation for the great enterprise ; and Wellington him¬ 
self, relieved from his diplomatic responsibilities, had leisure to organize 
the details of the forthcoming campaign, 

13 ut Wellesley made proselytes of Lord Clive anti Mr. Webbe, and 
secured henceforth their loyal assistance, only to And his views thwarted, 
and his hands more effectually tied, by the conduct of the Directors 
towards the Governor of Fort St. George, and his right-hand man* 
Lord Clive’s grievances are summed up in the following passage 


'The points on which ho and the Court are at issue are the Interference of 
the Court m the appointments to qtfloes under this government, the sending 
back to India persons sent home for their crimes, and the cncouriiKemen t given 
by the Court of Directors to a spirit of controversy and opposition in the 
Councils * (p* 516), 


The two first subjects may be postponed, as they will demand 
attention in connexion with the Governor-General’s own complaint on 
the same grounds. And as to the third, any one who has the slightest 
acquaintance with Anglo-Indian History in its earlier days, and who 
rccals the internecine contests of Hastings and his opponents in the 
Council, die desperate anarchy that had so long reigned at Madras from 
1 similar cause, and the serious perils, manifold evils, and almost 
ruinous consequences to our dominion in the country, that had re¬ 
sulted from these constant and scandalous dissensions, will not be slow 
to condemn the conduct described by Wellington as not only the height 
ot injustice, but as suicidal impolicy on the part of a Governing Body, 
which could not be ignorant either of the above facts, or of their too 
obvious moral 


2, Marquess Wellesley. 

I' rom a very early period the disposal of Indian patronage had been 
a problem very difficult of adjustment, and a bone of contention be¬ 
tween the several powers which by right, or from the fact of being able 
to control the Company's destiny, were inclined to assert pretensions 
to it. In the seventeenth century, royal favourites were fond of in¬ 
truding their creatures into the service of those who were incorporated 
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Charter, and therefore owed their collective existence and 
their privileges to the royal bounty* Great nobles who patronized the 
Company, even when they did not condescend to take shares in the 
annual ‘adventures/ naturally expected that their persona! recommen¬ 
dations should receive much attention, Tims very Undeserving, in¬ 
capable, and troublesome persons were often foisted into the service, 
to the great detriment of the Company affairs ; and the original job 
at home was too often followed by scandalous affairs abroad. The 
blighting influence of this aristocratic Upas tree became at one time so 
serious, that the Directors protested that they did not want any gentkmm 
in their service; which, ifit indicated the proud humility of the brnrgmx 
class, was at least as much an expression of jealous concern for their 
monopoly of appointment, and of disgust at the unbusinesslike and 
insolent habits of the needy slips of gentility and other dependents of 
great men, thus illegitimately domiciled in their factories. When, later, 
n became necessary for the Company to strengthen themselves in Par¬ 
liament, support was procured, or opposition bought off, not only by 
the grosser expedient of pecuniary ‘ gratifications/ but by a similar 
prostitution of the Company's patronage. As time went on, other 
irregular and sinister influences were at work in the same direction* 
1. bus, even after Lord Cornwallis had gone out avowedly bent upon 
reforming and purifying the Civil Service, his high character and 
known intentions did not prevent the Prince of Wales* Lord Rawdort, 
and oilier titled persons from importuning him with applications on 
behalf of their clients, which he uniformly staved off in a character¬ 
istically decisive though courteous tone, Bui meanwhile the Directors 
themselves, who at least, even in such a tax age, might have been 
supposed to have the well-ordering of their establishments at heart, 
and to have felt the importance of strengthening the hands of their 
Governor-General, by leaving him as much as possible unfettered in the 
choice of his instalments, and free to avail himself of his local oppor¬ 
tunities of making merit the general ground of promotion, were too 
often, os individuals, foremost and most persevertng in privately re¬ 
commending unfit persons for special favour* Of this disgraceful fact 
also Cornwallis's letters afford ample evidence, as well as of the futility 
of such attempts to induce that upright and sensible ruler to stultify 
himself. The Wellesley Despatches do not show any symptoms of the 
repetition of such practices during the period over which they extend, 
Lven the First Genderaan in Europe seems to have hesitated to air his 
fine moral taste by favouring Wellesley, as he had favoured Cornwallis, 
with insidious petitions on behalf of his hangers-on, wrapped up m 
unctuous compliments. 
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But, if exempt from individual and private importunity, the Governor- 


General had serious reason to complain of (he public interference of the 
Directors, as a body, with the patronage which he considered an im¬ 
portant branch of his prerogative, and indispensable to the maintenance 
of his full authority, and to the success of his administration- And 
when, so far from lieirrg simply inconsiderate and casual, this interference 
assumed the aspect of a deliberate attempt to deprive him of a dis¬ 
cretionary power, which he could not consent to forego, and even looked 
too like a studied design of insulting him, and wreaking upon him 
personal spite; it is more easy to imagine than to describe the loathing 
■which he conceived for ‘ the cheesemongers of Leadenhall Street, 1 who 
had already galled him to the quick by their petty-minded, ungenerous, 
and arrogant communications in relation to Mo Henry Wellesley's Dude 
Commission. That such a man, under such circumstances, should 
tender his resignation, was to be expected, even if he surmised that he 
was thereby justifying the calculations, and gratifying the wishes, of his 
opponents In the Directory. And though to them he assigned other 
grounds for his resignation, and even consented to retract it r and comply 
with their grudging and half-enforced request, that he would remain at 
his post for another year j his long and bitter letter to Mr. Addington 1 
very clearly reveals his personal feelings, while it fully establishes his view 
of the public evil inevitable from the interference of the Directors, or of 
the Board of Control, with the Governor-General's patronage. 

How fully his brother Arthur sympathised with him, both on public 
and private grounds, is evident from the extracts printed in this volume. 
Tbus die attacks on Lord Clive are treated as levelled against the Gover¬ 
nor-General, At she same time Wellington is careful, as usual, not to 
yield to mere feeling, or to exaggerate the crisis, when the orders for 
abolishing the College arrive. He deprecates a light abandonment of the 
determination to remain in India another year, r on certain conditions/ 
But when, after the Mahratta War has compelled Wellesley to prolong 
his stay beyond that time, the prospect of ministerial support also begins 
to vanish, and the cup of injustice is full; he is equally decided in 
recommending the Governor-General to seize the first opportunity of 
notifying his intention of promptly departing, and to act on it as soon 
as be can. The Chairman’s mysteriously curt note a , when Wellington, 
on his return, proposed to * wait upon the Directors/ was not calculated 
to improve his opinion of their behaviour to his brothers. And when 
he reports to the Governor-General his conferences with various states- 


Mr. Marita prefixes the whole letter to Ills third volume. An extract will be 
ftmrul ii] the II t'.Uihy Sthahn$ t pp. 690-694. a Sice p, 560, 
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men on Indian subjects* he intimates that 1 Ducky' dwelt upon 1 the 
means of revenging the injuries you have received from the Court of 
Directors;' but adds, 'about which body [ suppose you will never think 
after yon will arrive in England.* Though this could not be literally the 
case* lie did not underestimate Wellesley's magnanimous readiness to 
abstain from the course which 'Bucky' so disinterestedly and delicately 
pointed out. But it is pleasant to turn from these mutual animosities, 
and the attempt, by a third party, to make political capital out of them, 
and to contemplate the final harmony between the Second Founder of 
our Eastern Empire and the successors of his suspicious and wrathful em¬ 
ployers. Yet even then, in the serenity of his green old age, the touching 
words in which the 'glorious little man 1 of other days acknowledged 
the munificence of the Court, and its emphatic and practical approval of 
his policy, revealed also how deeply he had felt his previous grievances, 
though he was not the man to become * Ducky V tool in avenging them. 

3 . Sm Arthur Wellesley* 


The extracts in the text arc intended to illustrate Wellington's position 
and personal feelings at several important crises of his Indian career. 
He preceded his brother by a short interval both in going out, and in 
returning to England, And in both cases, this circumstance was very 
beneficial to the Governor-General To find, on his arrival, so scrutinizing 
a student, so impartial a judge, and so clear and systematic an expounder 
of the characters of men and the state of affairs, animated alike by fraternal 
affection and public spirit to assist in disentangling and solving the great 
and pressing problems of die time, was precisely the sort of advantage 
which Lord Morninglon, full of zeal, abstract principles, and ingenious 
ideas, but destitute of local experience, would most covet, and which 
completely accorded with his disposition to seek information eagerly from 
the best sources, and to employ the most efficient instruments; but to 
deride eventually himself both what should he done, and how it should 
be carried out. Thus the first extract alone would go far to account for 
his confident tone from the beginning, and for his masterly grasp not 
only of the general position, but of details, which is exhibited in the 
able Minute of August ra, 1798, On the other hand, the Introductory 
paper, the account of Sir Arthur's interviews wilh English statesmen on 
his return (pp. 561—567), and his speech in Parliament on the financial 
aspects of Marquess Wellesley's administration, are enough to shew how 
vigorously he exerted himself to allay the storm of disapproval, which 
had set in at the close of his brother's career, and to prepare the public 
mind to welcome home the great Proconsul in a spirit more befitting his 
noble character and patriotic achievements. 
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• / What, between these two periods, the soldier bad done to promote 
the success of the statesman, ft is the object of this essay to explain, and 
it is unnecessary here to recapitulate. 

But what, meanwhile, had been the soldier's views ,ind feelings about 
his own situation and professional prospects ? This question, which the 
papers in the text answer pretty fully, is the more interesting, because 
they shew very clearly that Wellington's early disappointments were 
apparently, in the ordering of Providence, at least as essential as his early 
successes to the development and strengthening of a character which 
should be adequate to the extraordinary demands to be made on its 
fortitude ; a character which was to be the instrument for resisting and 
undermining the power of Napoleon, so often and so confidently pro¬ 
nounced irresistible, but which was eventually overwhelmed in the tempest 
foreshadowed by the little cloud that hat! arisen out of the Western 
sea. In a word, the soi-disatil slighted Indian officer is here learning, 
by btiter but bracing experience, to become the sorely-vexed, but still 
indefatigable, indomitable, and at last triumphant hero of the Peninsula. 

That the Colonel anticipated no special opportunities of promotion 
from his brother's exaltation, he made very clear at once in the words:— 

‘Such are the rules in the disposal of all patronage in this country, that 
1 can’t expect to derive any advantage from it which t should not obtain if any 
other person were Governor-General/ 


And his appointment at Seringapatam was not his brother's, but 
Harris's act. But he did expect fair play; and he was very sensitive 
about his professional reputation. Thus! while he was no doubt gratified, 
and perhaps not a Hule surprised, when the Governor-General selected 
him for the chief command of the Mauritius and Red Sea expedition; 
fie was intensely mortified when he was subordinated to Baird. Why, he 
has very fully explained in a letter which shews that, however habitually 
deferential to authority, he was by no means disposed to brook what he 
conceived to be unjust and injurious treatment, even from the Governor- 
General —as such / for he adds 


£ Under any other government, I should certainly have asked, whether any 
miscunduct or incapacity of mine had occasioned ovy supercession. 1 


He had formerly (see page 57) complained of Harris's grudging re¬ 
cognition of his services in preparing the equipments for the Mysore 
War, The appointment at Seringapatam had made handsome amends 
for any such omission. But having proved his competence for inde¬ 
pendent command in the campaign against Dhoondiah, and having been 
■entrusted by the Governor-General with what he calls 'the drudgery' of 
arranging the preliminaries Q f ihe new expedition, he seems to have 
feared that* in spite of evidence to the contrary, he was in danger of 



being * ticketed 1 and shelved as a good organizer, simply ; and he no 
doubt fell the stigma the more keenly, from his consciousness that the 
secret of his success in the field lay so much (as I have said) in this 
arduous but unostentatious Work, the merit of which was too apt to be 
overlooked; anti he was therefore the less inclined to see its more showy 
results appropriated by those who bad not borne the burden and heat of 
the long day of preparation. The Governor-General does not appear to 
have himself answered this severe arraignment. And it may be doubted 
whether their brother Henry's soothing epistle ministered more than very 
equivocal and cold comfort by referring to the reputation acquired by 
the DhoondiaU exploit ; inasmuch as it was precisely that winch had 
mainly justified the appointment* and therefore made the sting of the 
supercession the more unexpected and galling. It is hardly necessary 
here to enter upon other disagreeable circumstances connected with 
this subject, which gained too much prominence for a while from Mr, 
Theodore Hook’s injudicious advocacy, in his biography of the gallant 
and distinguished* but too impetuous Baird. Ahhough illness compelled 
Wellington to remain in India, personal mortification did not prevent 
him from contributing an important Memorandum (see pp. 537-54 r) 
in aid of the enterprise. 

Attention has already been drawn to the fact that Wellington Kolictred 
the command in the Dekkan against the confederated Mahratta Chiefs, 
in case Smart should not conduct the campaign in person. Although, 
under the circumstances, this arrangement was appropriate, If not in¬ 
evitable, it is pleasing to read the cordial and grateful terms in which the 
successful General acknowledges his obligations to his superior officer, 
who seems to have been well entitled to them ; and whose high character, 
valuable services, and thoughtful counsels were fully appreciated by the 
Govern or-Ge ncral. 

The Bombay Reply to the congratulatory Address is a model com¬ 
position of its kind; epitomising happily the several aspects of the war, 
dignified and mode St, but insLinci with the chastened enthusiasm which 
die occasion could not but arouse even in so staid a breast. The writer 
seems indeed for the moment, while quite coinciding with the Governor- 
General's point of view, to have caught also a touch of his style* 
The subjoined sentence might well have been penned by Marquess 
Wellesley \ 

1 'The contingencies which placed 3 division of the anny finder my command en¬ 
abled me ig appreciate the permanent caiisw of Our success and power, in the estab¬ 
lished discipline of onr troops, in the general union of zeal for the public interests, in 
the uniform effects of our consolidated strength, and in the commanding influence of 
mir national reputation in India/ 
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while unmixed complacency 1 breathes through this review of the 
great public transactions on which Wellington's Indian fame lias been 
mainly founded, the writer's mind was ill at ease on bis own account; 
and a fortnight only elapsed before he stated his professional grievance 
to the Commander-in-Chief in India, and applied for leave lo quit the 
scene of his prolonged activity, and recent glory* To the Governor* 
General's ALilitary Secretary he opens his mind more unreservedly; and 
the ‘crabbing' of Wellington at this juncture, though, as he intimates 
(page 566), due to the temporary unpopularity of the administration with 
which he was so necessarily identified, ruay console others who, even if 
(as he Says of himself) * not very ambitious/ are still conscious of merit, 
and while anxious (as he again says) to 1 get forward/ experience die 
unpleasant sensation of being left out in the cold. But let the full moral 
of the precedent be noied, Wellington, though very sore at his treat¬ 
ment by the authorities at home, does not throw up in a pet. lie will 
not desert Lake, much less his brother, in their difficulties. He hesitates 
much before declining to resume his command in the Dekkun; and 
decides at last on reasonable grounds. And his wish to go home is not 
only connected with the impaired state of his health, but springs a good 
deal from the conviction, that he can be more useful in England, and 
that the time is come, when his presence there is very desirable on 
public grounds. He is not going home to sulk, to 1 ventilate' his 
personal grievances, or to live otherwise than for the advancement of 
the public service. Thus he affords no justification for half-in urinous 
manifestos, and sentimental resignations ; but shows essentially, even 
in his most exasperated mood, the same temper as when he patiently 
‘endured his superccssion in Portugal, and persevered for years in living 
down, and putting to open and endless shame, by his stupendous 
exertions and brilliant achievements in Spain, the blind prejudice and 
determined incredulity which so long dogged his footsteps, only, in the 
end, to enhance his glory. 

’ Perhaps there j> an exception lo this statement in an implied rebuke to the Bombay 
flUtth which is pretty (Jisscemible in the expressed hope of future efficiency. 
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COMMISSIONS, SERVICES, OFFICIAL COMMANDS. 
AND 1 'Ufil.IC HONOURS 

or 

FIELD MARSHAL THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Born , 

Ensign * 

Lieutenant 

Captain . 

Major * 

Lieutenant Colonel „ 

Colonel t 
Major General , 

Lieutenant General 
General, in Spain and Portugal 
Field Marshal * 


i May, 1769 
7 Man 1787 
25 Dec. 1 787 
jo June, 1791 
30 April, 1743 
30 Sept, 1793 
3 May, 1796 
ig April, 1802 
23 April, 1808 
3 1 July, f8r 1 
21 June, 1813 


1794 - 

Embarked at Cork in command of the 33rd reg£. to join the 

Duke of York’s army in the Netherlands, and arrived at 
Ostend , 

Re-embarked and proceeded by the Scheldt to Antwerp . 


June. 

July. 


I 795- 

As senior officer commanded 3 battalions on the retreat of the 
army through Holland .... 

Karly in the Spring, on the breaking up of the’ice, the army, in- 
eluding the 33rd regu, re-embarked at Bremen for England. 
11 return to England, embarked in the command of the 33rd 

^0 °^. b01rd lhc neet 'sanded by Atlm. Christian, 

lor the West Indies 













PRECIS. 

1796. 

But owing Lo the heavy equinoctial gales, after being G weeks 

at sea, returned to port .. 

Destination of the 33rd regt, changed for India 
Joined the 33rd regt, at the Cape of Good tlopc . 

i7 91- 

Arrived in Bengal , 

Formed part of an expedition to Manilla! but recalled on arrival 
at Penang ♦ 

Returned to Calcutta * , , * 

Proceeded on a visit to Madras. 

Returned to Calcutta ........ 

The 33rd regt. placed on the Madras establishment 

1799. 

Appointed to command the subsidiary force of the Nizam, the 
33rd regt. being attached to it 

Advance of the army on Seringapatam; Col, Wellesley moving 
on the right flank, attacked and harassed by rhe enemy , 
Tippoo SuJtaun jn position at MaUavelly; the attack and defeat 
of his right flank by the division under Col, Wellesley, and 
tiic cavalry under Major Gen, Floyd . 

Arrival of the British army before Seringapatam 
The army before the west face oF that fortress: first attack on 
the Sultaunpettah Tope, by the 33rd regt. and and Bengal 
Native regt under CoL Wellesley . 

Second attack with an increased force, the Scotch Brigade {94th 
regt.), 2 battalions of Sepoys, and 4 guns 
Siege of Seringapatam, until. , 

Assault and capture i Col* Wellesley commanding the reserve 
in the trenches 

Coh Wellesley appointed Governor of Seringapatam 
A Commission, consisting of Lieut, Gen. Harris, Lieut* Gol 
Barry Close, Col. the Hon, A* Wellesley, the Hon, H. 
Wellesley, and Lieut. CoL Kirkpatrick, appointed by the 
Governor General for the settlement of the Mysore ter¬ 
ritories 

Commission dissolved , « ♦ * * » . * 

Col, Wellesley appointed to the command of Seringapatam and 
-Mysore. 


<SL 


jg Jan, 

1 2 April 
Sept, 

Feb, 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Tan. 

Mm 

Sept. 


Feb, 
ro Mar. 


27 Mar. 
3 April 


5 April. 

6 April 

3 May. 

4 May. 
6 May , 


4 June, 

2 July- 

9 Juty- 


1 Co! oriel Gurvvood date* this event —3 July, But [he Govern or- Geaeral says. 1 the 
commission was then dissolved on the 3 rd of Ji ly.' See Wtltety SdieUms* p M5- 











Col, Wellesley named to command an expedition against 
Batavia, in conjunction with Adm, Rainier; but declines 
the service, from the greater importance of his command 


in Mysore * May* 

The tranquillity of Mysore troubled by Dhoondiah Waugh, a 
Marhatta freebooter* Col. Wellesley takes the held against 
him July. 

Defeat and death of Dhoondiah, and end of the warfare . , 10 Sept. 

Recalled from Mysore to command a force assembling at Trin* 

comaiee. Oct. 

Appointed to command this force, to be employed at Mauritius, 
or in the Red sea, in the event of orders from Europe to 
that effect; or to be ready to act ngahisl any hostile 
attempt upon India . , , . . , .15 Nov. 

iBor. 

A dispatch, overland, received by the Governor General, with 

orders, dated 6th Oct. t Boo, to send 3000 men to Egypt. 6 Feb. 

The expedition being ready at Trmcomalee, the Governor 
General directed the whole force to proceed to the Red 
sea ; and appointed Gen. Baird to command in .chief, and 
CoL Wellesley to be second m command ♦ , , n Feb* 

In the mean time Cob Wellesley, having received from the 
Governors of Bombay and Madras copies of the overland 
dispatch from Mr* Dundas, sailed from Trincomalee for 
Bombay in command of the troops . , . * 15 Feb. 

Col. Wellesley, on his way to Bombay, informed of the appoint* 

meat of Major Gen. Baird to the'chief command . * 21 Feb. 

Prevented, by illness, from proceeding on the expedition to 
Egypt; Cob Wellesley is ordered to resume his govern¬ 
ment of Mysore , . \ * , * . , 28 April, 

‘ . iS°3* 

Appointed to command a force assembled at Hurryhur to march 


into the Marhatta territory * , * , , H sy Feb, 

Advance from Hurryhur 9 Mar, 

Arrival at Poonab . . * . , . * .30 April, 

The Feshwah replaced on the musnud * . . . ,13 May, 


Empowered to exercise the general direction and control of all 
the political and military affairs of the British government 
in the territories of the Nizam, the Peshwah, and of the 
Marhatta States and Chiefs in the Deccan ; similar autho¬ 
rity being given to Gen. Lake in Hindustan . . . 26 June. 






Mstrhalla War commenced 
Siege and capture of Aiimednuggur 
Siege and capture of Baroach 
Battle of Aisye * 

Siege and capture of Aaseerghur * 

Battle of Argaum . 

Siege and capture of Gawilghur * 

Treaty of j>cace with the Rajah of Berar 
——--with Do whs t Rao Scindiah 


<§L 

. 6 Aug. 

. it Aug, 

. Aug. 

« 33 Sept. 

. 21 Oct. 

, . . 29 Nov. 

. . , 15 Dec. 

. 17 Dec, 

, 30 Dec. 


r 804- 

Surprise of a body of predatory Marhattas, who were routed 
and destroyed, after an extraordinary forced march, near 
M unkaiseer . . ..g 1 Feb. 

A sword of the value of £1000 voted to Major Gen, Wellesley 

by the British inhabitants of Calcutta . . . . tt Feb. 

Visited Bombay ..] 4 Mar. to 

Fetes and address by the garrison and inhabitants , . } 16 May. 

A golden vase voted to Major Gen. Wellesley* by the officers of 
his division ; afterwards changed to a service of plate, em¬ 
bossed with L ‘ Assye ’ . ♦ , . , . . 26 Feb. 

Returned to the army near Poonah . . , . .17 May. 

Called to Calcutta to assist in military deliberations . , 25 May. 

Resigned the military and political powers vested in him by the 

Governor General ...... ,24 June. 

Left the army for Serin gapatam , . . . * .28 June. 

Address voted to Major Gen, Wellesley* on his return from the 

array, by the Native inhabitants of Seringapatam . .6 s July. 

Received by the Governor General at Calcutta . . .12 Aug. 

Appointed a Knight Companion of the Bath , . . r Sept 

The civil and military powers vested in him on the 26th June, 

1803, and resigned on the 24th June, 1^04, renewed by 

the Governor General , , . . . . . 9 Nov, 

Returned to beringapatam by Madras . . , . .30 Nov. 


1805* 

Resigned the politic al and military powers in the Deccan, and 

proposes to embark for Europe , . . . . ■ *4 Feb. 

At!dresses pn quilting India : 

From the Officers of the division lately under his 

command . , , , . ,27 Feb, 

Answer . . . . , . , 8 Mar. 


f Gunvood 6. But sec page £48, 

3 lb#audits* is daUd~—i 6. See Garwood's and Edition, Yoh IL p. 
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From the Officers of the 33rd rcgl. . 

Answer »*.*.* 
Addresses on quitting India: 

From the Native inhabitants of Seringaputam . 
Answer . 


Graftd entertainment given to him at the Pantheon at Madras, 
by the civil and military Officers of the Presidency * 
Appointed Col Wallace, Major Barclay, and Capt. Bellingham 
to superintend the prize affairs of the army of the Deccan 
The Thanks of the King and Parliament for his sendees in the 
com man I of the army of the Deccan, communicated in 
General Orders by the Governor General 
Embarks in H, M* S. Trident for England . 

Landed at Deal , * . # f 

Appointed to command a brigade in an expedition to Hanover, 
under Lord Cathcart 


180A 

Appointed Got. of the 33rd regt vkt Marquis Cornwallis, de¬ 
ceased . . 

On the return of the expedition from Hanover, appointed to 
command a brigade br infantry in die Sussex district 
Returned to serve in the Imperial Parliament for the town and 
pot t of Rye , 



28 Feb* 
Mar, 


4 Mar. 

4 Mar. 

5 Mar. 

6 Mar* 


8 Mar. 

Mar* 
e r Sept, 

Nov. 


30 Jan, 
Feb* 

1 2 April 






SYNOPSIS. 




Where a document is inserted entire, an asterisk is prefixed. The first 
edition of the Despatches published by Colonel Gurwood is denoted by 
u 1 . A reprint of the earlier volumes only, *vith additions and the papers 
differently arranged, was called not second, but new Edition. This re¬ 
issue Is here quoted as G 1 * ; and Colonel Garwood’s complete and so- 
called second edition as C\ The Supplementary Despatches, edited by 
his Grace, the present Duke of Wellington, are cited as S. D. The 
series, still in course of pubiication by the same Editor, in continuation 
of the Supplementary Despatches, is referred to as S* D, C The Roman 
numerals denote the volume ; the Arabic, the page. 

* INTRODUCTION. . . , Pag*, t 

Memorandum on Marquess Wellesley's Government of India, 

[G- 3 h, 1474-1503* a D. IV, 546-586/1 

I, MTS ORE, 

1. War with Tippoo. 

*1. Draft of Observations upon Morning ton’s Minute ♦ 40 

aS/i 7 Jum^ 1798, 

Inexpediency of a prompt breach with Tippoo. [S. D* I. 5 2-55.] 

2, Memorandum upon the B&r&limahal , * . + 43 

t m July, T7 9 B, 

Measures recommended for defending the Carnatic, and prosecuting 
the war offensively. [S. D, L 63—67.") 

3 * To tho Earl of Momingtou > . . .45 

Fori Sf. Georg?, iqih Stff, , 1798. 

Desirableness of prompt negotiation with Tippoo. [S.D, L 90.] 
To the Earl of Momington 45 

Fori Sf, Georgs, 21 si Or/., 1798. 

Should Tippoo be required to renounce his connexion with the 

[S.D.L 110-112.] 

h 


srxorsis. 



.flections upon tho plan for having the array in 
Carnatic at all times in a state of preparation Tagc 15 

'i&th Oct i 179B- 

H a Bengal reinforcement necessary for besieging Seringapahtm ? 
Madras and Bombay can supply an army equal to that of Cornwallis; 
and oor present circumstances ate more favourable than his were. 
Assuming that a rciiUbrceinent is requisite; by what arrangement it 
can most conveniently be provided; and what local preparations 
should be made for mobilising the Madras army, [S. D. I. 119-124 ] 

6. To the Hon* Henry Wellesley * . . -51 

C<unp mar Wallajak-Nuggur , 2nd Jan, Y 1799 ' 

Articles of the uliimttmn to be offered to Tlppoo* 

[S. D. L 

* 7. To the Earl of Mornington.53 

Camp mar Vellore t 29/A Jan, } 1799- 

Why the Governor-General should not join the army; and Lord 
M on 1 i ngton's re ply* [S * XX L i8 7 -18 8. | 

a* To tho Earl of Morniogtou. 54 

Camp near Vcllort^ 4 fh Fek.> 1799- 

Authority and prestige of the Commander-in-Chicf to be strength¬ 
ened- [S. D.L 191-192,] 

f 9* To the Earl of Mornington no 

Camp mar Walla/ah ■ Nupgur, 27 th FeL, 1799 . 

Prospects of the war* The writer's personal exertions, and their 
offic iif rccogn itio n. [S * EX L195- 3 ] 

*10. Draft of tho Description of cmr in arch to Major-General 
St* Eager.. • * * 58 

[March, 1799*] 

March of the army to Seringapatam. [S.D.I. 203-203.] 

Tl* To the Earl of Mornington * . . * , 51 

Camp , 2 milts wesi of* Seringa pa tain, 5/A April y 1 7 D 9- 

Mismanagement of the bullock department* Battle of Mallavelly* 
Prospects of the siege- [S* IX 1 .206-209 ] 

*12- To the Earl of Mornington 63 

Cain/ before Serm^apafam, 18/A April, 1799. 

Night attack on the enemy's outposts* Deficiency of s ice m camp. 

[S* D*I 209-210*] 


SrNOPSlS, 



To Lieutenant-General Harria 

%rd May\ 7 a.m. 

Description of ilie breach on the eve of the storm, 

fG, 1 1. 29. G> l 





Page 03 

G* 1 1 . 2 6-1 


2* Settlement of Mysore, 

14* To the Earl of Momington . - 05 

Sertngapafam t 8 th May % 1790, 

Misconduct of the troops after the stonn. Disposal of the con¬ 
quered territory. Governor-General’s presence inadvisable* Colonel 
Wellesley's uncertain status. [$. D. I„ 312-316. j 

" 15 . To the Earl of BTomington 70 

Seringapaiam, 1 3/A May, 1799* 

Cummer-u-Deen's services, and their requital [$. D. I. 217*] 

16 * To the Earl of Mornington 70 

Seringapahmi, 2 %rd May , ft 99* 

Political treatment of Tippoo's family* His anti-English designs 
disclosed by his archives* [S, D. L 221-222*] 

17. To th© Earl of Mornington.71 

Stnngapatam, 14 th June, 1799- 

Objections to an article of the Subsidiary Treaty of Seringapataiu* 

[$. D. I. 344-245*] 

IS* To the Earl of Mornington .... 72 

Sirhigapafom, 23rd June, 1799* 

Inexpediency of placing the Company on the Mahratta frontier* 

[S.D. L 250*] 

3. Anglo-Hindoo Mysore. 

19. To the Secretary of th© Military Board * . * 72 

i$/k fib 1799. 

Improvements recommended in the forti locations of Seringa pat am 

[S. D.L 399] 

*20. Memorandum upon Soringapatam . * , 73 

[ J <‘ b , j8oi.] 

Ite fortifications ought to be maintained, because (i) Us power and 
influence over the country are very commanding ; (a) it is the most 
suitable depdt for sendee in Malabar and Cauara; (3) as welt as for 

h 2 
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fare on the northern frontier, as my experience lias provE 
Answer to objections* that (i) it requires too large a garrison; (2) it 
is unwholesome; (3) it is not well situated for arresting an enemy; 
{4) to repair it would be too costly; (5) the river isolates it inctm* 
vcniently. [©;' I. *100-1 u .* G.,** I. 343-334. G.*I. ajl-iifS,] 

21. To liieutomint-Colonel Cloaa ..... Page 83 

Seringapafam, 29th July, 1S01. 

Jurisdiction of Courts at Seringa patam over the Rajah's servants, 

[G> I. 341-343. G- s I, 7 < 5 ‘] 

22. To the Korn Henry Wellesley . . « , B5 

Stringapaldm^ 10 ih Or/., 1801. 

Close’s political abilities. Danger to Mysore from its isolated 
situation. D, II. 573-374 ] 

23. To Idoutenimt-Gbmeral Stuart . . « . 

Camp, 5//; Fek t rBos, 

Additional reasons for maintaining the fortifications of Seringa- 
patam. [S- D, Ilf , 63^65.] 

24. To Jbsiah Webbe, Esq .... 88 

Seringaptihwi, 2*1 ih Feb n 1803 , 

Advantage of Mysore's isolated situation, [S. D, III. 102,] 

25 . To J, H. Piole, Esq, 38 

Sera, a&£A StpL, 1802. 

Jurisdiction of Courts at Seringapatam over the Resident's servants, 

[S.D. III. 3*4-316.] 

26. To JoBlab Wobbe, Esq.50 

Stringap<iUm % $nt Btc^ 1802. 

Pumeab not to go beyond the Treaty, by paying gratis military 
expenses. [S, D. III. 450,] 

37 . To Josiah Webb©, Esq, 90 

Seringopatam, r 5//; Zkf., 180a. 

Objections against ceding Wynaad to the Rajah of Koorg, 

[S, D. III. 472-473,1 

2 S. To Lieutenant-Colon el CIoso , . - .91 

S ringapaiam^ isi Jan , 1803. 

Active co-operation of Purneab in providing for tlic Mali rati a war. 

[G, 1 III- 10, 1 * 394 * G,U 323.] 


§L 


■**isr #|r 



Camp, 7 ihjuly, 1803. 


The Garrison of Seringapatam not exempted from the control of the 
police. [S, D, IV, 132-134.] 

30 . To the Governor-General. 94 

Camp at Cheesekair, znd 0 pw. } 1803. 

Efficiency and good discipline of the Mysore cavalry. 

[G. 1 1 . 4B1-48S. ' G> II. 684- G, s II. 8s (k] 

31 . To Mfyor Shftwe 94 

Camp, 14 th Jnn tj 1804. 

Mysore ought to be placed directly under iho Governor- General 

[G. 1 II 34-35. G> II. 666 . G? II. 968-969,] 

33 . To the Governor-General ...... 96 

Camp at Chmukt, 9 tk March, 1804. 

Good working of Wellesley's settlement of Mysore. 

[G.* II134* * G> III. 134-135* G a H. 10S9-1090.] 

33 . To Gap tom WiUas 36 

Fort William, glh Segf . 7 1804. 

Relations of the English Government with the Rajah's servants. 

[G. 1 II 379-380. G. 3fl III 451--452. G .* II. 1303*1304. j 

34 . To Furneah, Dewan of the Eajah of Mysore . .98 

Fort Sf. George, 2nd March t 1805, 

Farewell testimony to Funieah's merits, and parting advice. 

[G. 1 II.593-594* G, ,a HI. 66z- 663. G*H 14.37-1438.] 

H. DHOONDIAH WAUGH. 

‘ 35 . To the Earl of Momington. 98 

Camp at Cuddapa, 2 gth May, 1 800. 

Necessity of destroying Dhoondiah. Hence a possible complication 
with the Mahrattas. Colonel Wellesley doubtful as to going to 
Batavia. [G. 1 1 . 52-54, G, lft 1,133-134, G.* I 105-107.] 

# 36 . To tho Adjutant-General . .... .99 

Camp m the Malpoorha t opposite Manowfy, 3 isf July , 1800. 
Successful attack on Dhoondiah's camp. 

[G>* I 154-156. S- D. IL 80-82.] 
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To Lieutenant-Colonel Close 

Camp ai Kithor, 5 ih Aug., iSocu 
Characteristic precaution in the pursuit- 


38 * To Colonel Stevenson . 

Camp at Jellahat^ 30/h Aug^ 1800. 
DUoondiah to bo circumvented. 


<SL 

, Page 10 * 

[G> 1,196. G. 2 1 . 159-3 
. 102 

[S. D II, r 30-131,] 


89, To Colonel StevenBoa * - * * ■ * lu * 

Camp a! fdUxhall, is/ SepL, 1 800. 

Detailed plan of pursuit. [S.D. II* 

40. To Lieutonant-Colonel Close , - ■ ,105 

Camp ai Kanagherry y 7 th SspC r8oo. 

Dboondiah'S arrangements with the Brinjarries, 

[G.M.ai?* Gr 1 . 176 - 177 -} 


* 41 . To tho Adjutant-General, Army of Fort St* George - 106 

Camp ai Ftpulpmrry, 1 o/h Sept,, 1800. 

Final defeat, and death of Dhoondtah, 

[G* 1 1 .75-77. G> L 21S-230. GA 1 . 177-179] 

42, The Governor-General in Council to the Secret Committee 
of the Honourable Court of Directors .108 

Fori William, 3 rd Qehbtr , 1800, 

Pursuit, final defeat, and death of Dhoondiah, 

[GA I. 1^*20* $, D, II. 


III* THE MALABAB COAST. 

43 . To Lieutenant-Colonel Kirkpatrick ,113 

Camanortf 7 M Apr ip s£oo. 

Flip teal and social obstacles to the settlement of Malabar, Character 
of the Koorg Rajah, [S. D. I. 503-307,] 

*44, To Colonel 3 art onus . * , , . , * lit) 

Camp at Kanaghtrry, 18 ih Srpt, 1800, 

The best mode of carrying on war in jungly countries, 

{GAlL 1615-1617. S*D. It 165-168,] 

45 To Captain Honorieff . . , . 11D 

Camp at Koarooty-cotta, is/ Oct., idoo. 

Same subject. Answer lo objections. 

[GAIL 1628-1630. S.D, II. 193-19#.] 


iwnsrjfj, 
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Page 120 


To J. Smae, Esq, . 

Camp kn milts south of Copaul t \§th jV*W., 1800, 

Colonel Wellesley's strong objection lo the establishment of purely 
military law, 

47* To Major-General Baird 

Stringapabm f 2 1st funt, 1801, 

Pursuit and distress of the Rajah of Bull urn. 

To Colonol Stevenson * 

Serivgap&fanLy ut July, 1801* 

The use and abuse of martial law. 


48 . 


[$, D. ft, 263 - 263 .) 

* 121 

[S, B. II. 459 ] 
122 


40 , 


[a D, II. 484-485.1 
, 124 


SO 


62 . 


To Colonel SarteriuB ..... 

Stringapaiam, &th Sepi ,, 1801. 

The Rajah of Bullum lo be dashed at summarily. 

[S.D, II. 6H-M&] 

To J. G. Ravenshaw, Esq. . . .124 

Stringafkiiam, ylh Oci, 1801. 

The Rajah of Bullum to be straitened on all sides, [S. D. II. 570, J 

51 , To Major Hadood * » * * ■ 1^® 

ingapata m , 1 glh Qciohtr^ f 80 j: 

True and false remedies for a debased coinage. 

[S.D. IL582-584.] 

To Major Walker . ia7 

Stringtzpaiam, 23^/ Oct>, 1801. 

Semi-military rule in Malabar, provisionally, a necessary evil. For 
without it, we cannot disarm the people. When that is effected, civil 
government should be re-established, [S, D, II. 593 - 594 ’ I 

To Lieutenant-General Stmrt . . . .129 

S&ingapala?% 31 si OcL r i8ot. 

Description of the Bullum Rajah’s country and position, and pro- 
posed steps for reducing him. [S. D. II. 607-609.] 

To Colonel Stevenson , , . ■ • .131 

Camp at Hutfy Hilly f 2%rd/4rt. f 1803, 

Pacification of Bullum. Danger of diminishing the force in 
Malabar ; increased rather than lessened by the Peace in Europe. 

[S, D.ffi. 40 - 4 *.] 


53 , 


64 
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Page 132 


To Lioutcm ant-General Stuart 

Camp at Hutty Hilly, 34 th Jan 1803, 

Amount and distribution of force required in Mysore, Soonda, and 
VVy naad. [S, D, 1IL 43-4 7 ,] 


*06, To Joainh Wobbe, Esq, * , , ,134 

Camp ? and Feb., 1802 . 

Settlement of Bullutu. Strength of the country. Difficulty of 
seizing the Rajah. [S, D. JIT. 6 0-61.] 


57 , To Diontenant-Gen oral Stuart . . . .136 

Camp, 9M Feb., 1 So 2. 

The Province of Malabar ought to be an entirely separate command. 

[S,D,XIL 71.] 

BB. To Pumeali , , , * , . . , ,138 

loth Feb,, 1803. 

Systematic plan for maintaining order in Bulhim. 

[S.D. III. n-! 3 .] 

69. Memorandum,—Instructions for Captain MfForlano 138 
10/^ Feb., 180 2. 

The same subject [S. D, III, 80-8 a.] 

60, To tlm Deputy Adjutant-General „ , . ,139 

Camp at Has sen, 1 3 Ik Fed., 1802. 

Reduction of the Bullum country. Capture and execution of the 
Rajah, [S.D, III, 86-87.] 

81 . To Lieutenant-Colonel Close , , , . ,141 

Camp at Has sen, 13 th Feb,, 1802, 

The same subject, Activity of Furncah and his troops, 

[S.D, III. 89-90.] 

62 , To Colonel Btevonson , . , * , .142 

Seringapatnm, 14 ih March, 1802. 

Why General Stuart leans to the police. Their operations ought to 
be submitted to the commanding officer. [S, D. XII. io 3 —109*] 

63 . To Lieu tenant-Colouel Bolca , . .143 

Seringapatam, 18 th Oct., 1802, 

Renewed rising in Wynaad Prompt and thorough measures to be 
taken . Censure of a ' supine * officer, [S, D. III. 325-328.] 







SeringapotoPit 20 Ih Oct. , 1802, 

The wrong and the right way of dealing with the insurrection m 
Wynaad. Neglect of the master's lessons, [S. D. HI, 330-33 2 -] 

*05, To Major Macleod.147 

Scringapatarn 24/h Qr/. f 1802, 9 a.m. 

Presence of the civil magistrate necessary £0 the Lranquilllring of 
Wynaad* [S, D, III, 3 4 6 “ 3 4 T ■] 

66, To Captain G, Gurnoll.. . H8 

Scringapatam> 34 th Oct 1802, 

Rapid and cautious advance of troops into Wynaad insisted upon, 

[$, D. Ill, 348] 

*67, To Major Maelcod . . * , . H8 

Stringapatam, r yd Nov., 1802, 

Feebleness and unpopularity of the movement at present. Danger 
of neglecting it. Civil authority indispensable to prevent its spreading, 

[S. D.III. 363-364,] 

8B. To Iiiautenant-Colonol Lawrence , * - * 150 

SeringapaiaiHf g# Nf/v. t 1802, 

Precaution against failure of provisions. [S, D, HI, 36S-3C9,] 

*09. PROCLAMATION ,.151 v 

[Sum* date*] 

Appeal to the peaceable inhabitants, in the cause of order. 

[ 5 . D. III.371-373.] 

70. To Lieutenant-General Stuart.151 

Strittgiipakm, 9 th N&v. t 1802, 

Reasons for employing a small force in Wynaad. 

rs. D.m. 3 74-3 7 s-j 

71. To LieutenauNGenoral Stuart.153 

Scrtngapafam, 14/A iVW\, 1802. 

smart action with the Nairs/ Their repulse. [$. I). III. 394 ] 

72. To Iiieutenant-Colonol Lawrence . , . .153 

SeringapataMy 15/A Nov*, 1802, 

Precap Lions against needless loss. 


[S.D.III. 398.] 
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Page 151 


To Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence 

Sirwgtifxthim, 1 6M AW,, 1802, 

Promiscuous destruction oi deserted villages forbidden, 

[S.D, III 398 - 399*1 


74. 


To Colonel Montresor ■ 

Serit^apa/am, 30/A AW, 1802, 

Conciliation of the military with the civil authority. 


. 155 

[S.D. HI. 439-1 
. 155 


75. To Colonel HontTosor. 

Strtngapatam, 2 7/A Dec,, 1802. 

Casual origin of the Wynaad insurrection. Not due to Macleod's 
revenue system. His character and achievemenls. A friendly caution, 

[S.D.IIL498-501.] 


76. 


158 


77 


78 . 


To J. G. Eavonshft-ur, Esq. . 

Stringopatem, nth Jan-, 1803. 

Exportation of grain from Canara to be discouraged—for the 
present, [S- E* ^ 534-1 

To Lieutenant*General Stuart - .158 

Seringapafavu 19 ih Jiin., 1803. 

* Some prospect of tranquillity in Wyuaadd Colonel Montretdr s 

measures, in concert wilh the collector, £§.D. Ill- 54 2 <] 

To Major Macleod , ■ ■ ■ • l&Q 

a g ihfan*, 1803, 

* Approaching tranquillity in Wyriaarh' Flight of Coongan Nair. 

The country important as a rtiilUary position,. Delicate suggestion to 
the Collector. [S* D. HI. 555 ~ 55 G<] 

70. To Lieutenant-General Stuart . « * ■ .1^1 

Sermgapafam t ut Feb,, £803. 

Rising in Malabar; a contrecoup of the Mabra.ua crisis. Rein* 
forcemeats to be sent into Wynaad [S, D. HI. 57^57 2 «] 

*80. To Major Macleod.162 

Camp at Fetocr > 18M Fd<> 1803. 

Topics of consolation from retrospect of Malabar affairs. Advice 
to live down misrepresentation. [S. D- V?' ^.' 5 “ I 5 J 
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Montr 

t fif/i March, 

arresting the insur recti on 


82 , Ta Sir W. Clarke, Envoy at Goa * ,166 

Camp at Akotvla, 11 th July, 1804. 

Suppression of piracy, 

[GAIL 34a—344. Gi^IIL 416-418, G. 13 IJ, 1279-1 a8i/| 


IV. THE JSTI2A.M. 

*83, Memorandum on the French Force at Hyderabad 167 
[‘ 79^1 

Danger to the Company from Lbe French force at Hyderabad. 
How it may be destroyed. To what extent it should be superseded 
by a British force. Financial and political difficulties connected with 
the establishment and service of such a force. Plan for obviating 
these difficulties. Military adventurers not to be encouraged, 

[S. D. 1.71-76.] 

84. Memorandum of Conversations which passed between 
Seyd-oo-Dowlah, Captain Ogg, and Colonel Wellesley, 
and between Meer Allum and Colonel Wellesley . 172 

DunmuL Sept ifloo. 

Meer A Hum's views on the Treaty of General Defensive Alliance, 
and its tendencies, [S, D. II. t7<y-i8o.] 

86 , To Colonel Stevenson . , . , . .174 

Camp at Pan&wuHah, yd May , 1803. 

Probabilities as to Meer Khan entering the Nizam's service, 

[G.' IH. 9y-ioo. G. 1 * I. 537. G. ! I- 425.] 

S9, To Major Kirkpatrick . , ,171 

Camp at Farmuullahi yd May, 1803. 

Expediency of the Nizam's taking Meer Khan into his service, 

[GAI152—153* 01,538-539, G, fl L 426,] 

m 87. To Lieutenant-General Stuart * , , ,175 

Camp at Poona h, 31// May, 1803. 

Sly attempt to pledge the English Government to the payment of 
half the cost of Meer Khan s subsidy, 

[Gd Ill, 148-149. G> L 605-606. G, 2 1 , 4 74-475 ] 
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Page 178 


To Colonel Stevenson , 

Camp fit Poonahy 31 si May, 1803 , 

Instructions for {he frustration of the above attempt. 

[G. 1 TIL igo. G> l Sofji G.‘I 475-) 

89, To Jonathan Duncan, Esq. .170 

Camp, 2 ml July, 1803 , 

The Nizam probably in connivance witli Hulkar. 


90, 


[S.D. IV. 128 ] 
. 177 


To Jonathan Duncan* Esq.. 

Camp, 13 th July, 1803. 

The same subject. Fate of inferior agents engaged in the intrigue. 

[S. D. IV. 136-138.3 

* 6L To Major Kirkpatrick . , . ,178 

Camp, 1 6th Stpl., 1803. 

Misconduct of the killadar of Dharore. The Nizam's ministers to 
be urged to insist on the friendly co-operation of his commandants 
with the Company's troops. 

[Gd1. 379-380. Gd ft II. 306, G.VI. 7 iI r^ ia, l 
* 92 . To Major Kirkpatrick . « * * - ,179 

Camp at Asye > 2 7 Sip/,, 1803. 

Unfriendly conduct of the Nizam's servants towards their English 

allies. [Gd L 405-406. G> II. 346-348. G. 1 1 734 - 735 *] 

03 * To Major Kirkpatrick. . 180 

Camp at Adjunkt, 2 5/A Off*, 1803. 

The Nizam bound to do his utmost to help us in a war essential to 
his security, [Gdl. 471. G-^lL+ga. Gdl. 81a.] 

94 . To Mojor Kirkpatrick . * . . . . UM 

Camp at Waufadc, on Iht Paycn Gunga, \gth Nov., 1803* 
Defensive imbecility of the Nia raids government. 

[QfLtl* Gd*II. 5 zi 5 . G * 11 . 873 *] 

96 . Bom arks upon Major Malcolm’s Memorandum on a pro¬ 
posed Treaty of Peace . * . . * ,182 

»3r d 1803. 

Necessity of strengthening the Nizam's government, and of British 
arbitration on the Feshwah's claim to choute from him. 

[Gd m. 385-3#, # H. 530-539- G * 1L 881-883* J 
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Page IBS 


07 . 


Major Kirkpatrick , 

Camp t a i si Dec. t [803, 

The Nizam's army ought to be placed on a respectable footing 

[G. 1 III. 402-403, G> II, 603-604, G, 4 It 926,] 

To Lioutonant-Colonel Close , jg .4 

Camp, bottom of the Badcvoly ghaut, loth Jan*, 1804. 
Inconvenience and danger to the Company's government of the 
disordered state of the Nizami and Feshwah’s dominions, 

[G, 1 IL 16-17, G> It. 650-651. G.*II. 959,] 


08. To Mojor Kirkpatrick . , p . . ,185 

Camp at Waroor t 1 6/h fan,, 1804, 

Military reforms desirable in the Nizam’s state. Their introduction 
ought not to compromise our character, and so weaken us with the 
natives. 45-4 7 . G> II, 678-680. G 4 II, 977-978.] 


"OS* To the Governor-General . , . , 4 .187 

Camp at Yaiium, 26th Jan., 1804. 

Shuffling conduct of the Nizam’s servants in arranging the details of 
the peace. [G . 1 11 80, G>HI, it. G. s II. 1000,j 


* 100. To Major Kirkpatrick. .188 

Bombay^ 25 th April, 1804. 

The Nizam's agent to be punished for disobeying General Wellesley's 
orders for the execution of the articles of the peace, 

[G. 3 II. 218, G. 1 *Ill, 241-242. G, 1 II. 1 158.] 


V, MAHRATTAS. 

I. Antecedents of the Treaty of Bassein. 

101. Obsorvationa respecting ScmdialTs position at Pooimh 180 
[1798.] 

I,egal impediments to counteracting Scindiah’s influence at Poonah 
in favour of Tipped, [$, D. I. 68-70.] 

102. To J. Uhthoff, Esq.. t .390 

Camp at Gram , r9/A Nov, f 1799. 

Fh- Peshwah's power desirable as a counterbalance to the possible 
hostility of the Nizam. |s. D. 1 .391-392.] 
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. T q Lieutenant-Col on el Palmer .... Page 191 

Camp at Gudduck* 2*1 fh jufy, iSoo. 

Dhocmdiah WaiigVs progress &voiired by private war in the South 
Mahratta country* Necessity of a strong government there ; and plan 
Tor establishing <** [G* II. 160^1610. S. D. IL fH$.] 

104 . To Lieutenant-Colonel Palmer. 

Camp on iht Malpoorla, opposite HMy, \ 6 /k Aug tf jSoo. 

Scmdiatia formidable strength, ambition, and covert hostility to us. 
We ought to raise a barrier against him, by inducing the Peshwah 
to restore their possessions to the Show’s family A Mahratta war 
looming in the distance. [S- 1X - l °^ 110 ’1 

106 . To Lieutenant-Colonel Palmer . - .19* 

Camp ten mites north 0/Badamy, 2%th Aug iSoc, 

Scindiah instead of co-operating against Dhoondiah, practically 
assists him. £S. IX II. jaJ-iaB.] 

106 . To Colonel Kirkpatrick.. ■ !3u 

Camp al Chintmr, 15/A Sep/,, 1800. 

The Mahratta country, reconquered from Dhoondiah, restored to 
those from whom ho took it. Advantage of this plan. Peculiarity of 
the local tenures. Services and claims on us of Fanhtnm Show’s 
family. Military importance of Danvar. [ s - D - H* 169-16 a.] 

107. To Lieutenant Colonel Palmer. 19R 

Camp at $rd Qrt 1800. 

"What circumstances would authorise military intervention at Poonah ? 

[G> I. 248-^49* G* r - 203-204. j 

1 nn 

108 . To Lord Clive ■ .* 

Camp at Hoohfy, 9 th Oct., 1800 

A strong force needed, if we are to help the Peshwah against 
Scindiah. The South Mahratta chiefs must assist us; and will not, 
unless wr prove our determination by our military strength. 

[G> I. 255-25^ G * L 308-209,] 

109 . To Lieutenant-Colonel Palmer . * ■ * 201 

Camp at Hoobty^ so ih Oct. t 1800. 

Scindiah'a influence not our only difficulty at Foonah. It maj be 
tetter for us that he should remain there. Our army must retire from 
the Mahratta territory, [S- D* II. a * 5-1 





Camp ai Mayoondit, 10 tA Avv. } 1800. 


Armed intervention in Mahra.Ua affairs would be seasonable, and 
likely to succeed. Hut would it be legal, or just? In any case it 
would be right and politic that I should quit the Mahratu . riLory. 

[S. D> I 255-256.] 

*111. Memorandum upon operation s in the Mahratta ter¬ 
ritory .. 203 

[£>//., 1801—ykiii, 1802.] 

Reasons for beginning the war in the monsoon. Plan for a steady 
advance, and solid occupation. Topographical information, and sug¬ 
gestions Tor die conduct of particular operations. Co-operation of the 
Nizam’s army. Why the defence of Mysore should be included In the 
pkn. [G. 1 1 - m*-*iio. G* tt L 357 ~ 3 < 55 . G. a L 295-300,] 

112. To Lieutonimt^Ccdonel Close , , .211 

Scringafia/am, 30# March, 1802, 

The natural tendency to anarchy in the Mahratta government 
exemplified in the contest between Baba Saheb and Goklah, 

[S. D. Ill, 139-130*] 

113. To Lieutenant-General Stuart , « . .212 

Siringtipatomy \th Dec 1802. 

Goklah disposed to be true to the Pcshvvah. The Putwurduns 
waiters on Providence, Ho]bar's reported intentions, 

[O. 1 1 . 92-94. G> 1 .384^386, G,*I. 311-313,] 

Hd, To Major Malcolm . . .214 

ScruigapQiam, nih Dec rj 1802, 

Our action, and the amount of our force, must depend on circum¬ 
stances. Hence, in case of a MahraUa war, the Governor-General 
must come £0 Madras. [G 7 L 317* S. D. I IP 4 60-4 6 r.] 

4 115. Message delivered by Suddosheo Eao, vakeel from 
Gokluh, to Major-General the non, A. Wellesley , 215 

Scrittgapaiant , 16/A Dec,, 1802. 

Profession of personal devotion to General Wellesley. 

[G. 1 1 ,94. G> 1 ,386-387, G/I, 318.] 

116. To Lieutenant-Colonel Close . . . ,215 

Scringapaiaju, is l Jan,, 1803, 

Turbulent slate of the South Mahratta country. Consequent danger 
of losing our communications with Mysore, Project of a new base 
near Bombay, [G. 1 III. 9-10, G, ,fl 1 . 393^394, G. s f. 322-323,] 
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From the Conclusion of the Treaty to tu 
Rupture with the Confederates. 


§L 


117. Lieutenant-General Stuart to Hajor-Generut fcho Hon, 

A. WoUesley.. Page 2111 

Hutryhur , 9 ih March , 1S03. 

Major-General Wellesley's course* in case of opposition by the 
Southern Jaghiredars, [G, 1 1,114. G> 1.424-425. G/ 1 .3^6.] 


IIS. To Lieutenant-General Stuart. 217 

Camp at firroor, on the Ki$tna> tsi Apr it, 1 803. 

Prevalence of private war in the South Mahratta country. General 
Wellesley appeases tt j and induces the belligerents to co-operate in 
the Peshwah's cause. Good military results. 

[G. 1 1.124-135. G.'* 1 .458-459, G. 3 I. 373.] 


HD. To the Govern or-General . 218 

Camp at Aklooss, 15 ih April , 1803, 

Partial and hesitating co-operation of the South Mahratta Jaghire- 
dars. They distrust, hate* and fear the Peshwah, and are jealous of 
our alliance with him. But they look to* and help, us. Their conduct 
wiU depend on the Peshwah's, 

Same dafc, 21'4 

Why the alleged confederacy should be promptly dealt with, by 
requiring Srimimh to recross tbe Nerbudda; and why, if he does so, 
our army should be broken up. 

[G. 1 1 .139-14j, G.M. 494^498. G* 2 1 . 3911-398,] 


120. To Lieutenant-General Stuart.221 

Smtrgwm,junction of the Nura and Kttrrak t 17 ih April, 1803. 
Diplomatic precautions to prevent the burning of Foonah. 

[G, 1 III. 74-75* G>, I. 500. G. a L 400.] 


* 12 L To Lieutenant-Colonel Collins . . . .221 

Car ip at Soiru rgaunt! at the junction of the rivers Nura and 
Kurrah, 17 th April 1803, 

Warm eulogy on Collins' diplomacy. Importance of Scindialj's 
declaration. The Nizam's troops not to go to Poonah. 

[S* D. IY. 5S-60.] 

.* 122 , To the Governor-General . . , * . .223 

Poonah, 2\st April, 1803. 

1 ‘orced march to Poonah. Unresisted occupation of the city* 
Military advantages of the position, The step justifiable on the 
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of the imminence, in any case, of a M&hrntta contest. The 
Governor-General should not be anxious about the criticism of * little 
minds/ [G/ 1 . 14 2-144, G/* I, @06-509, G* 1 ,404-406.] 


123 , To Colonel Stevenson Page 225 

Camp at Fmiah t 23/v/ April, 1803, 

The Confederacy probably not concluded; but reported in order to 
alarm the Nizam* The Resident with him should not encourage such 
reports, [G, ! 111 , 82, G> 1511-513, G. s 1 ,407-^08,] 


*124, To Lieutenant-Colon el Closo * . . . . 22G 

Camp at Poonah, 2 yd April, 1803, 

The Feshwah'fl Sirdars hold off; and he does not seem so favour 
the Jaghiredars, whom our influence has attracted. 

[G, l HL 83, 01,512-513. G * L 408*] 

* 126 . To Liou tenant'General Stuart.227 

Camp at Parmvtdlah, 10 front Poonah, 2jf/i April t 1S03. 
Improbability of the Confederacy. Ilolkar not likely to become 
Sdndiah J s tool T he Mahratta Chiefs aware of our pov.er and reso¬ 
lution, They have not threatened British agents, only their native 
servants, and the Nizam's Court, 

[Gd III, 88-89, G > 1 .520-5 22, Gr 1 , 4 1 4-415,] 


120. To Lieutenant-General Stuart . . , ,228 

Camp at Pawxtmlhh, yd Map, 1803, 

Proposed military movements in case of Scindiah's advance to 
Poonah, or junction with Holkar, and attack on the Nizam's country. 
His approach would probably lose us the support of the Southern 
Jagbiredars* [G. 1 L J50-13E, OL532-536. G.*I. 424.] 


127. To Major Kirkp&triek 229 

Camp, yd May, 1803. 

Our advanced military position may avert war. To abandon it, and 
our engagements with the Feshwah, would t>e dangerous both to us 
and to the Nizam, [G. 1 1, 155, G. 10 1 ,541. GP I, 428.] 


128, To Lieutenant-Colonel Collins , , . . ,230 

Camp, g/A A fay, 1803 . 

Inherent weakness of the Confederacy. Our best means of dis¬ 
solving it. Circumstances favourable for Colonel Collins' negotiation 
with Scindiah. [S, D, IV, 73-74.] 
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L29. To the Govern or-General . Page^oT 

Camp at Cktnchort, near PoonaA loth May} 1803. 

Danger of Scindiah's marching to Poonab. Colonel Collins does 
not see ibis* Desirableness of one decisive local authority, under the 
Gove m 0 r-G fcneral’s instruct ions, 

[Gd TIL 114 -m 5 * G> 1 . 657 - 558 * r - 43 8 *] 


*130. To Lord Hobart, Secretary of State . .232 

Camp at Chinchore, mar Pmtah } xoth May, 1803. 

Retrospect of measures for the restoration of the Peshwah. Mili¬ 
tary dispositions for the defence of the Nizam 1 s and the Company s 
territories, and of Mysore, The Fcahwah's government settling fast: 
he appears decided to abide by the Treaty. Without it* a Mahratta 
war must have occurred, which it may prevent* 

[G.’III. i t5~t r<y 01.560-564. G. 3 L 438-441,] 


131, To Lieutenant-General Stuart * , . - .236 

Camp, 1 dh Ma y> tSo.y 

Colonel Collins' withdrawal from Scindifilfs camp premature and 
mischievous. [G . 1 1 . 156-157. G^LggS, G. fi 1,441.] 


132. To the Hon. H. \Yollesloy ..... 23G 


Camp at Poonah, 14 ih May, 1803. 

Holkar apologises for his conduct at Aunmgabad. Sdndiah’s in¬ 
consistency, Proposed remonstrance with him, and march into the 
Nizam s country. The TeshwaJi seems true to the alliance. 

[G. J 111 . 133-124- G> 1 . 57 ^ 574 * G, 5 1 ,448-449.] 

v 133. To the Governor-Gonoral ■ 238 


Camp a! Charmvh’i June, 1803, 

Failure of the Peshwah to perform his engagements to secure the 
Southern Jaghiredars. Their consequent absence from General 
Wellesley’s army. Mischief of delay. General Wellesley thinks the 
Peshwah incapable only, not treacherous. The importance of promptly 
compelling Scindiah to take a decided line—increased by the news of 
peace in Europe. Need of special powers from the Governor-General 
insisted on. [G. * III. 155-1 57 - G, lfl L 614-6 16. G, a l. 4 8 1 ™4 8 3 -] 
*434. To Liouionartt-CoXonel Collins ..... 240 


Camp mar CharowIy t 4/4 June 7 1803. 

Stmdi&h’s language would justify immediate war. Yet he will 
probably yield at last. Still, both local circumstances and the pro¬ 
spect of renewed war with France require that he should be brought 
to a prompt decision [S. D. IV. 105.] 
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JfcBgS^To Lieu tenant-Colonel Close 


Camp t 8 ik Juhl\ J&03, 

Stubborn facts, which impugn the Peshwah's sincerity in the alliance. 
Ought we not to withdraw from it, ami negotiate with the Confederates 
or \ different basis ? 


[G. 1 Ill* i66-t6j. G>L fog-lap, G 2 1.491.] 


*126, To Major Malcolm. 242 

Camp af MppU) 20th June, 1803. 

Doubtful policy of the Treaty. Want of independent authority in 
the Pcshwah. Bad tendency of subsidiary alliances, in weakening the 
governments subject io them- Effect of the Treaty in case of war 
with the French—the crucial test. It gives m a good military posi¬ 
tion ; but may overbalance this by uniting the Mahratta Chiefs against 
us. War with France will involve war with the Mahrattas* Yet they 
could not efficiently unite with the French. Proposed modification of 
our alliance with the Peshwah* His dislike of us, and unsteadiness to 
it. Scindiah’s hostile attitude really due to him. 

[G. 1 IH, 189-19 2. G> II. 20-23. G. 3 L 513-5 1 5.] 


137 . To Lieutenant-Colonol Close , - * * .245 

Camp , %%rdJune, 1803* 

Holkar s conduct will probably determine that of Seindiab and the 
Rajah of Berar. Hence, the impolicy of threatening him with war on 
our part. General Wellesley’s want of grain and transport* The 
Peshwah's faithlessness to the alliance, and his failure to provide 
transport bullocks* Political and military moral of the situation* 

[G. 1 !!!. 197-201. G> II. 33-36, G, 2 1 . £al-5*3.] 

138* To Lieutenant-General Stuart.247 

Camp, %^ih Jum> 1803. 

Want of communication with Hotkar; and of singleness and unity 
of authority in the conduct of the negotiation* 

l &. n . 193-194* on. 38. g** i 525*] 

139. To Li on tenant-Colonel Close * * * £48 


Camp, 2§th June, 1S03* 

The Governor-General's instructions no longer meet the actual case. 
The Peshwah's misconduct alters our whole position. Hence, wc 
ought to alter our line, and retrace our steps. The Governor-General 
should go to Bombay* 

[G. 1 HI. 202-203. OII.4 W3- G* 3 I, 5*7-538.] 

i 2 
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To Lieutenant-Colon el Collina , Page 249 

Camp, 29 /// Jum % 1 803 . 

War to be avoided, if possible, The Mahratta Chiefs jealous of us, 
but also of each other ; and more afraid of us than of each Other- 
Profit and loss to them from the Treaty of Kassein, Why they affect 
to be united, while they are probably not, nor will be. We ought to 
avert war by acting on their fears, and lessening their hopes of gaining 
by it. Course suggested to accomplish this, [S. D. IV, 123-127 .1 

141, To tlio Govern or-General * . . * » .253 

Camp at Ptcpulgaum, 8Ai }uh\ 1&03. 

Time lust through CoL, Collins 1 mistaken belief in peace between 
Si tndiah and Holkar, and the Pcshwah's plausible inactivity, * General 
Stiarfs position the mainstay of ail our operations/ 

[G. 1 III. 331 - 22 ®, G>IL 74-76. G. , L 544 “ 545 '] 

142* To Xjiontonant-Colonol Close * * , * .254 

Camp at Batmgaum, r oih July, 7803. 

War with Holkar to be avoided, if possible. Gokkh restless and 
dissatisfied. [G. 1 III. 233. G/*II. 77 ^ 7 ^. Gdl. 547.] 

*143. To Lieutenant-Colonel Collins.250 

Ciiwpj 11 th July, 1803. 

Intimation of his intention to countermarch the British army when 
the Confederates withdraw theirs. [S. D. IV. 136,] 

■ 144, To Lioutonant-Colonel Collins.256 

Ca«/ r 14th July, 1803, 

The language of the Confederates inconsistent with Itself and with 
their conduct. The latter hostile. They are finessing to gain time, 
and to secure Balkar, and a better season for war. They must at once 
be brought to the test of action—must retire, or have war. 

[G. 1 1 . 218-220. G> II. 83-83, G 3 I. 549-55 i-j 

*145* To Iiieutenant^Colonel Close ..... 258 

Camp, 1 ifih July t 1803, 

The PeshWah sends only a fraction of Lis stipulated contingent; 
provides no adequate means for paying this; and diverts it from the 
general objects of the armament. Explicit remonstrances to be 
addressed to his ministers. 

[G* 1 1 . a20-222, G> II. 86-88. G. 3 1 . 552-5540 
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Page 260 


To Bowlut Rao fiomdiah * 

Camp, nih July , 1803. 

\ou have pledged you, word for peace* Yet you have threatened 
war both m word and fed. This has required counter precautions 
Yon “ ust be lhe firs£ t0 withdraw—then I shall. Otherwise, I shall 
attack you. Your condition—that wc shall respect Treaties—is otiose. 

[G.> I. 222-224, C> II. 88-90. G.* I. 5 S 4 - 535 .] 

147* To Jcsurunt E&o Hollar * *>,.*> 

Camp, 16 ih July , 1803- 

Your interests are secured by the Treaty of Bossein, of which t send 
you a copy. Hence, I have little doubt that you will remain at peace 
with Ehe Company, which is your best course. 

[G.'I. 225. G."»IL 94- 9S . G.*I. 558.] 
148. To IdoutonftTit-Coloiiol Close . 203 

Camp al SangWee, vj/A July , 1803, 

^'hy no day named for Scindiahs countermarch. 

[G. 1 1* 237-228. O JI,p8. Q? E. 560-56*,] 

* 149* To Lieutenant-Colonel Collins * , 2G3 

Camp, 17;// July, 1803. 

Sclndiah may send a news-writer, if he retires—not otherwise. Why 
no day fixed for His retiring. [S. D. IV* [39-140*] 

150. To Lieutenant-Colonel Collins .... 264 

Camp, iS/h July, 1S03. 

Instructions to insist on the immediate countermarch of the Con* 
federates, as an ultimatum ; and to leave Scindiah's camp unless they 
comply. Information to be obtained about their forces, 

[G, J L 228-230. G, l & II, 99-ior. G.*L 361-562,] 
T 161. To tho Govern or- Gon oral * 288 

Camp al Sangme^ July , 1803. 

Report of proceedings relating to the Confederates. Advantage in 
case they comply with our ultimatum. The weakness of the Feshwal/s 
government, the state of the country, and the wavering disposition of 
the chiefs—our great difficulties* The state of the Guickwar’s govern* 
raent, and the Nizam's failing health, also inconvenient. An European 
war cannot shake our strength in India. Success in the war not 
doubt fill, lhe difficulty of reconciling the Peshwah to Amrut Rao. 
Intercourse with Holkar* 

[GJ I. 237-244. OIL 120-126. G.M 572-576.] 
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162, To Colonel Collins 

Roon, mi the Sem#h t %isi Jufy t 1803. 

focuses of the Confederates for not retiring, futile, and justify our 
course. Unless they withdraw, if still in their camp, leave it at once. 

[G J I. 262-263. G> II 149-1O.* L 600-601.] 

163 . To Lieutenant-Colonel Close. 2 73 

Camp at Watkn, ul Aug., 1803. 

Underhand dealings of the Peshwah with the Confederates, and 
Insidious advice of his ministers to Col. Collins* The drift of the 
Pc&hw&h's negotiations to be ascertained by remonstrance, or by paying 
his ministers for the information, i his may enable us to settle the 
Foonah government on a better footing. 

[Gd III. a.53~*lf4' G> ll < 1^-161, G.’ L 603.] 

f 164 , To Lieutenant**Colonel Close * . * * .274 

Camp, 5 ih Aug „ 1803. 

The same subject. Answer to objections against buying the secrets 
of the Peril wall's durbar from his ministers. Our relations to him and 
to the Nizam contrasted. Necessity of doing ill the former case what 
would be inappropriate in the latter, 

[U 1 III. 257-260, G> IL 17*>"178. G>* 1.614-616.] 

*155, To Hamchundor Purshoram » . . * ,277 

3 rd Aug., 1803, 

An earnest remonstrance against defection, 

{GJ III, *55-256. G.^IL 174- G *1,613.] 


* 150 , MEHOEAUDUM 278 

6/A Aug,, 1803 . t* 

Resort to war vindicated by a retrospect of the negotiations with the 
Confederates, from the Treaty of Bassein to the rupture, 

[G. 1 1 . 289-292, G. T * IL 181—183, G.*L 61S-619.] 
*157, To Dowlut Bao Scindiah 230 

6 ik Aug,, 1803 , 

Declaration of War. 

[G. 1 1, 2S7-28S, G>II 178-179. G. 3 1. 616-617.] 


3 . The War with Scendiah and the Rajah of BerXr. 

15S. To Colonel Stevenson . , , , , , ,281 

Camp, 18 th July , 1803, 

Instructions to check the advance of the Confederates, until General 
Wellesley can co-operate, 

[G. 1 XJLL 232-233. G> II. 103. G,* 1 ,563-564.] 





Sangivee, 29 th July, 1803. 

Amount and position of General Wellesley's forces* and of those of 
the Confederates. Proposed plan of operations. 

[G* 1 1. 2 60-261* G > II. 142-143* G, 1 L 594-795.] 

ISO. To Major Kirkpatrick . 283 

Camp ai Walks , i&t Aug. t 1803, 

Importance of garrisoning the principal posts in the Nimm’s terri¬ 
tories, and of massing troops at Hyderabad; both to foil the enemy's 
cavalry, and to prevent disturbances in case of Nizam Aly's death. 

[G, 1 1.277-279. G> II. 162-163* 0*1.604-605*) 

161* To fcho Governor of Bombay.2$4 

Camp at Walks*, 2nd Aug ,, 1803. 

Desirableness of authorising the collectors to raise Sebundy corps, 
for time of war; and of treating the Bheds in a forbearing anil 
conciliatory manner. . 

[G* 1 1 283-286* G, ,fl tL 169-173. G* 4 I* 609-612. ) 

162. Proclamation by Major-Goneral the Hon* A. Wellesley 286 

Camp mar Ahmsdtmggur, *jfk A tig*, 1803. 

The people not to 'be molested, if they remain quiet; otherwise to 
l>e treated as enemies, [G. 1 1. 299. Gd a I L 192-193* G** L 624.) 

*162. To the Governor-Gene cal . . , . * * 286 

Camp at A hmdnuggur^ 12 th A ug, s 1803, 

Capture of Ahraednuggur* Military importance of the place. 

[G. 1 1. 299-30z* G. 2 L625-626*] 

164. To Lieutenant-Colonel Collins ..... 280 

Camp at Ahmdnuggur, ig th Aug., 1803* 

The Confederates not likely to succeed in a predatory warfare with us* 
[G. 1 1,309* OIL 203. G. 4 1,635*] 

165* To Lioutonant-Colonel Close * . * * 289 

Camp at Akmsdmiggur, \*\th Aug, t 1803, 

A bold offensive our true policy, and guarantee of success in the war, 
[G, J I. 3 1 3-314* II. 208-209. G. a L 639.] 

166 * To Lieutenant-Colonel Close.290 

Camp, iV* of tlt£ Aamdtrrah ghaut , 1 St A Aug., 1803, 

Political expediency ought to overrule the Peshwah's private feelings, 
and induce him to be reconciled to Amrm Rao ■ our engagements with 
whom were the result of the Peshwah's non-fulfilment of the Treaty. 

[G* f L 315-316, 011,211-213. G.* I. 640-641.] 
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7, To tho Governor of Bombay 

Camp, 39 th Aug,, 1803 * 

Reasons for resigning the control of operations in Guzerat* 

[G. 1 1. 342-343* OIL 247-348. G. fl L 663—6 66-.] 


18 $< To Lieutenant-Colonel Clo&o . 292 

Camp at Btdgaum, 30 th Aug <, 1803* 

The same subject Mr* Duncan's unintelligible hair-splitting. 

[G. 1 1 .345-346; G> IL 350-251* G* 2 I* 668 .} 

*109, To ColoflDl Stevenson * * * ,293 

Camp near Untemarry t 31 ft Aug,, 1803 . 

Plan of com timed operations Explained and accounted for, 

[G, 1 III, 271-275* G>II,257-258. G. a I, 672-673,] 


* 170. To Major Malcolm *.294 

Camp, bih Sept., 1803 , 

Narrative of the opening operations of the war, Holkars designs 
uncertain. Gen, Wellesley p s precautions against him; and intention 
of invading Berar, The Rajah the instigator of the war. Good 
marching trim. Reasons for resigning the command in Guzerat. 

[G. 1 Ill* a81-386* G. ,fl II* 273-377* G* 2 1 684-687.] 


171* To Major-General Campbell ***** 298 

Gofah Pwtgret, 20M Sept, 1803* 

Wavering disposition of the Southern Mahratta chiefs. Importance 
of General Campbell's position as a check upon them and the Nizam's 
officers. [G. 1 1. 383-384. G. 1 * II. 318—319. G. 2 1. ?ao.] 


* 172. To the Govemor-General.209 

Camp at Assye, 24 th Sept, 1803 * 

Battle of Assye* 

[G. 1 T* 386-388. G. 1 * II. 323-327, G,* I. 723-726.] 

*173, Extract from a letter by Lieutenant (afterwards Sir Colin) 
Campbell relative to tho Battle of Assy©, written at the 
time of the transaction , 302 

Battle of Asaye. [S. D. IV, 184-187.] 


•174* Marquess Wellesley to Major-General tho Hon, A. 

Wellesley ,.305 

Jfori William, 27 th Oct, 1803, 

The same subject 


[S. D. IV. 187-188*] 
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Subsequently 

* Page 307 
G. a I, 728-730*] 

- 310 
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[S*D*1V. r89*] 
. 311 


G . n , 763^764.] 
* . 312 


Memorandum on the Battle of Assyo. 
transmitted. 

P*- 1 ^ 390-393, G.** II. 339-332* 

To Lieu ton ant-Colon el Munro 
Camp, ufOct, } 1803. 

Theory and practice of successfully arresting predator}' warfare. 

[G.> I. 415-416. G.*» II. 361-363. G. s I. 747-748.] 
177, To Lieutenant-Colonel Collins 
Camp, 3rd OcL f 1803* 

Alleged cruelty of Scindiah's English officers. 

17Bs To the Governor-General * 

Camp 1 bth OcL r 10 03. 

Irregular and abortive attempt at negotiation, 

[G. 1 1.4*5. G. l « II. 381-388. 

170. To Major Shawo * 

Camp at Adjunite, 8 ih Oc/. t 1803* 

(1) J he weakness of the allied governments hampers the conduct 
of the war. 

(a) Complicated claims of the Mahratta Chiefs on the Rajpoots. 
Our protection of the latter may involve us with Holkar. 

[G. 1 1. 431-433. C. 1 * II. 387-389. G.* I. 765-767.] 

*180. To Colonel Steve a boh . 3 j^ 

Camp at Phottmarry, 13th Oct., 1803. 

Three lines or operation open to Colonel Stevenson In dealing with 
the enemy. Relative advantages of each, 

[G. 1 III. 3a 8-330, G,’» I [. 403-404. 6. 1 1 . 775-7 77.] 

181* To Mayor Shawo . 

Camp at Fhmlmurry, i tfh Oct, 1803. 

Capture of Allyghur, an extraordinary feat. Speculat ions on Hdkar’* 
movements and intentions. [G, 1 1 446-447, G> II. 414, G*l 783.] 

"ISS. To Lieutenant-Colonel Mirnro.310 

Camp at Chetstkair, \st AW., 1803., 

Answer to Munro's first criticism on the battle of Assye, Col 
Stevenson's not a detachment, but a separate corps. Gen. Wellesley 
was misled as to the enemy’s position. Why he preferred to attack at 
once* An officer’s mistake doubled our loss, and prevented immediate 
pursuit. Causes of Col. Stevenson’s late co-operation. His subsequent 
movements, and those of Gen. Wellesley and the enemy. 

[G.'L^oo-qop OIL338-342. 0,41.820-823. S.D.IV, uro-a 13.] 
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ESjWiW swoww* 

“To Major Malcolm -■*■■» * >il £ e 320 
£VA 1 ith A r ^,, 1803, 

The Bombay Government a prey to factions disputes. Danger of 
political connexion with petty chiefs. Cosily requirements of the 
Governor-General, unsustained by remittances* 

[G. J III* 364-3 O5* G> 11.494-49^ G. a IL ftfi *-**“■] 

184, To Idauteftant-General Stuart . * * * ,321 

Camp at Rajoora, 23 rtf Nov., 1S03* 

Motives for agreeing to a suspension of hostilities with Sclndi&h, 

(U. 1 III. 388-383. G> XL 530-531. G. a II. 877-878.] 

* 135 , To t.ho Governor* G-eneml ^2J 

Camp at Par terly^ 30/A Nov*, 1803, 

Battle of Aigaum. 

[G. 1 L 5^-53*• G> 11. 05^559> H* 893-895,] 

188, To Major Shaw© *. 

Camp f1i Abate, 2nd fid-, 1803. 

Capricious misconduct of the Company's troops at Argaum, 

[G. 1 L 533* G.MI.361, G.“IL 897*] 

187. To Josiah Wobbo, Esq* * ■ 32G 

Camp 6 fore Gm&iighur, fh Dec., 1803, 

Importance of Gen. Campbell's position, in securing the tranquillity 
of Genu Wellesley's rear, [ s - ^ ^ 294 _2 95*J 

168* To Colonel Murray . * * * - * ‘ 327 

Camp before Gmntghur^ 14 ih Bee., 1803. 

Proper way of treating the Bheels. 

[G.' I. 54y~S5°' G. 18 II.382-383. G.-Il.pi2.] 

169. To Jonathan Duncan. Esc*. • • ■ • 

Camp at Rajah PzeptdgauM, 7 ih Jan., 1804* 

The Bombay Government perhaps judged too harshly. Personal 
friendliness to the Governor, [$■ D-1^* 3 11 

100. To Jonathan Duncan, Esq. * . * * - ^2b 

Camp at Rajah Ptepu/gaum, \\thjan . r 1804, 

Recognition of the services of Bombay officers. 

[S* 1>* IV, 313-314*] 

101. To Major Malcolm .. 328 

Camp on the lop of the Badowly ghaut, 13/// Jan., 1804, 
Justification of thy levying of a contribution on Burhampoor. 

fG* 1 111. 421. G> IL 659-660. G.* XL 964-965*] 
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%/ To Major Shawe 

Camp, i$th Jan., 1804, 
The same subject 

[G. 1 II. 29-33. 


cxxl 

, Page 329 


G-ML 965-967,] 


193- To the Secretary of Government, Military Department, 
Tort William - .333 


Bombay , 7 fh May, 1804, 

Satisfaction at the approval of the requisition. Employment of the 
money- [S, D, IV* 383-383.] 


194. To Colonel Murray.333 

Camp t 21stJtm*, rSo4, 

A friendly rebuke and frank warning m a disputatious officer. 

l G } 11 66, G> II. 705. G* II. 995 ] 

196, To the Hon, H, Wellesley.33* 

Camp, 40 miks N.K./r&m Ahtneinuggur* 24 th Jan., 1804, 

Conduct of the Deccan war after Assye; and of the Padficuiou. 

[G, J II. 69-78. G> IIP 1-9. G,*iL 1024-1030,] 

* 196. To Lieutenant-General Stuart , . . .341 


Fort Si. George, 2nd Aug. } 1804. 

Efficiency of the bullock establishment r—a novelty in our Indian 
experience, The new system should be retained. 

[G. 1 II. 339-3(12. G>III. 435-437. G. s II. 1293-1193.] 

*107. Memorandum submitted to the Governor-General by 
Major-General the Hon. A. Wollosloy, detailing the system 
for regulating the Supplies of an Army in tho Deccan, a 
copy of which was sent to the Gommandoi-in-Chiof, Sec. 313 

Fort WiHuvn, yd Nov. : 1804, 

[G. 1 II. ,00-464. G> HI. 535-538. G, 1 ir. 1353-135^.] 

* 19S, Memorandum on the system adopted for regulating the 
Intelligence Department in tho Army undor the Command 
of Major-General the Hon. A. Wellesley . . .346 

Fort William, Nov., 1804. 

[G.’II. +64-465. G> III. 538-540. G. s II. 1356-1357.] 

199. To the Right Hon. Robert Dundas * , , .343 

London, 27 ih March t 1808. 

Character, influence, and formidable military position of Amrut Rao, 
during the Mahratta war. His good service in detaching Holkar from 
the Confederacy. The arrangement with him desirable, and its terms 
no i ex travagant, [$. D, IV. 541-544*] 
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4. Ratification, and Results of the War. 

To Lieutenant-Colonel Close * Page 351 

Camp at Ahmtdnuggur^ 1 7 th Aug., 1803. 

Tbe Nizarii ought re have no part of the Ahmednuggur district. 
A promise may lie given to the Peshwah that he shall share it, 

[G. 1 L 313* G> II. 207-208. G. a I, 638—( 5 39.] 

201, To the Governor-General , . , .351 

Camp at Smbeogaum, 2 \st Aug* t 1803, 

Why the Nizam’s name was not inserted in the proclamation issued 
on taking possession of Ahmednuggur. 

[G. 1 1.321-322, G> II. 220-221, G. 3 L647-] 

202. To the Governor-General ...... 352 

Jattm, 11 th JYop., 1803, 

Objections against assigning Asseerghur to the Nizam, Policy of 
cessions to Scmdiah in Uerar. The Nizam, though he has not fulfilled 
the terms of the alliance, should share conquests, on consenting to an 
improvement of those terms. Suggestions to that effect, Tor strength¬ 
ening his government, What his share should be. How the Peshwah's 
claim to choute from the Nizam should be settled. The Peshvvah has 
no valid claim to share conquests ■ but may be allowed to do so, on 
consenting to new* terms of alliance similar to those to be imposed on 
the Nizam. [G. 1 1, 499-502, G> II. 501-505, G.* II 855 -858.] 

203, To Major Shawe 35G 

Ca mp, 18 th Noth y 1803, 

The Mahrattas shimtd be allowed to retain Europeans, For without 
them, their armies would be more formidable— as cavalry, in the old 
Mahratta style of warfare, 

[G. 1 1 .507-508, G> IL 518-519. G. a II. S6S-869] 

204. To LieutonanbColonel Close.357 

Camp btf&rt Gmnlghur, \^ih Da\ } 1803, 

Political imbecility of the Peshwah, 

[G, J I, 547. G, Jr * IL 580, G,*IL pro-] 


205, To the Hon, M. Elphinstone.358 

24 th Dic ^ 1803, 

Instructions as Resident with the Rajah of Berar: as to closer 
alliance of the Rajah with the Company* execution of the articles of 
the peace; obtaining information political, military, and financial; 
consorting directly and constantly with the ministers; and reporting 
WOP *** [G. 1 IL 931-934, S. D. IV. 302-305.] 
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To tlie Goveriior-General , . . . , Page 361 

Camp | 30 th Dcc tJ 1S03. 

A peace concluded with Scindiah, likely to last, either through his 
accepting a subsidiary alliance, 01 through our influence over his 
government, by the terms of the Treaty* His cessions; and why he 
retains land in the Deccan, Why the British Government is to pro¬ 
vide for his sirdars; and lie is not to pay extra for the subsidiary 
force. Arrangement as to Lhe treaties with Rajahs tributary to him. 

[G. 1 L 565-570, OIL t 5 i 6-6 20. G, a XL 933-93 7 ] 

207 . To tho Governor-General. 3 G 4 

Ctmpj 1 $ih Jan., i8o.p 

The Fe&hwah’s government a name only* Wretched state of his 
territories. Old and capable officials imprisoned* They should be 
released, and employed in settling the country. 

[GHL41-+S. G> Ih 673* 0 ** 11 , 973-974] 

20S. To Major Shawo .**.*,.. 365 

Camp, 16 ih Jan, } 1 So 4 * 

Why the cessions were made to the allies generally. 

[S. D* IV. 317 and 324.] 

209 * To Iiioutonant. Frissell, Residency at Pooaah . 305 

Camp, 24 ih fan, t 1804, 

Universal mistrust of the Peshwah among his subjects* 

[G. 1 II. 79. G>lit 10. G*H. 999,] 

210, To Major Shawo ........ 306 

Camp 9 26 th fan,, 1804. 

(1) Undue dependence of the Nizam and the Peshwah on British 
sup|>ort; and consequent bad effects on our reputation with the natives* 

Sam dak . 367 

(2) The Peshwah's bad character, and jealousy of Gen. Wellesley. 
Amrut Rao would be an abler administrator, but, if false to us, more 
dangerous. [G* 1 II* 85-88* G* 1 * III. 17 and 19* G.' J II, 1004-1006.] 

211. To Major-General Campbell * . * ,368 

Camp , 3 \$f Jan ., 1804* 

Caution required in ascertaining the relative rights of the Peshwuh 
and of the Southern jaghiredars* 

[G? III, 4 + 4 - 445 - G> I1L 38* G* 2 II* 1018.] 
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To tho G ovfcmor- Go noral . 


Camp, 10 th Feb,, 1804. 

Nature, and relation to the Treaty with the 
engagements with his dependents. 

[GMl. 106, 


213* To the Hon, M. Hlphinatone 


<SL 

Page 368 


Boris]ay, of previous 

G.* II. 1038-1039-.] 

* 369 


Catvp* %lih Ft&iy *804* 

Only bona fide engagements, antecedent to the peace, to be main- 
tained: ' [C&iLi©*.] 

214* To jor Malcolm.* 3bb 

Camjh n/A Fth.t 1804, 

The national faith endangered by the overstrained interpretation of 
loose engagements with zemindars, and the violation of the spirit of 
our treaties with Srindiah and the Rajah of Iterar. 

[G.MiL'455. g>iu.G 4 « am. 1043.] 


215, To Lieutenant Frissoll . * . 3-u 

Camp, i *jih Fek, 1804, 

Detailed evidence of the Peshwah's falseness to the alliance, inex¬ 
plicable on the assumption of mere weakness and folly. 

[Gd II. ii5-tr7> G.MIL7M** 0**11 

*216, To Liouteimnt-Oolanol Close * , Si 2 


Camp, a 3 /*d Feb. , 1 8 04» 

The Pc sit wall's plan for remunerating GoWahinexpedient for 
Guldnh ; unjust to the Putwurduns ; impolitic and dangerous for us to 
co-operate in. Our traditional friendship with the family ; and Us services 
to us and the Peshwah. His real object is revenge for old grievances. 

[G.MI. lai-iafi. 0111.93-98. G. a II. rofia-iotis.j 

377 

217, To Major Shnwo , . 


Camp, 7 th March, 1804. 

Difficulties with the Peshwah in arranging the terms of peace. His 
consent must be bought. [G, 1 II. 138. OI 1 I. ii 6 -h 7 - G. 3 II. 1078.] 

218 . To the Governor-General. 3,1 

Camp ai Chauukt, 7 ih March , 1804, 

The Peshwal/s complaints of the neglect of his interests at the 
peace. His vindictiveness, and shuffling apology for inaction. General 
Wellesley's answer and advice. General remarks on his character, 
Views, and conduct. The settlement of the South Mahratta countn, 
a burning question. Alternatives open to ns, 

[G.'II. 140-149, G,’»m. m 8 -i* 8 . 6 * II. 1079-1085 ] 
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To his Excellency the Marquess Wollosloy . Page 3B3 
Bombay, r 5M March, 1804, 

Precariouaness of the peace with Scindiah. Its permanence probably 
dependent on a liberal interpretation of the 9th Article of the Treaty. 
Simmumjm he will hold to be mrnma injuria, Difficulties and danger 
whidi would attend the renewal of war fire, and its bad effect at home. 
Ue ought to make every sacrifice for peace compatible with honour 
and safety. Though I was ill informed on Gohud, our argument seems 
technically good, that Scindiah ought not to have it, Put should we 
risk peace for it, or for Gwalior t Is not a compromise feasible? 
I do not fear war, and its success might he personally gratifying to 
me; but, on public grounds, I strongly prefer peace, 

[S.D. IV. 355-360.] 

220, To MuJor Malcolm , ggg 

Bombay, 17M March, 1804, 

Discussion of our right to retain Gwalior; and conclusion in the 
negative. To do so would also be inexpedient, as lending to impair 
our character for good faith, the ground of so much of our late success 
[G.‘ III. 486-488. G>III. r66-168. G. a II. 1 roj-trofi.j 

221. To the Governor-Genoml . + ^ , 'J9Q 

Bombay t 2 is/ March, 1:804. 

British mediation essential for settling the South Mahratta country. 
Comparative recommendations of the alternatives previously proposed 
for tliat purpose. The third course preferred. 

[G. 1 II, 181-183. G> III, 177-179. G.*n. 1114-015,] 

322. To Major Malcolm. 

Bombay, 30 Ih March, 1804, 

Further illustration of the injustice of sustaining the Treaties with the 
Rajah of Bcrar's feudatories; and danger of renewed war. 

[G. 1 III. sot-sos. G>m.i9 3 . G.*II. 1126.] 
223. To Major Malcolm , 

Bombay^ 18M April, 1804. 

Dilemma as to giving up Asseergbur, resulting from the Gwalior 
question. [G. 1 III. 516-517. 0*.HL saB-aap. G.'ll. i 14 8-,, 49 .] 

324, To Irioutc nan t -Colonel Close , 

Bombay, 12th Ma\\ 1804. 

Imbecility, unpopularity, and unreasonable demands of ihe Peshwak 
^ r iH the Governor-General continue to support him ? 

[G. 1 II. 239-24^ GJ*llh 268-269, GPIL 1175-1176.] 
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Bombay t ijM May, 1804, 


Prospect of war with Holkar, which 6tight to be very short, Famine 
in the Deccan ; its causes. Difference with the Govern or-General on 
Gwalior and treaties with Berar tributaries* Danger of renewed war 
with the OX’Con federates. The Governor-General Sincere in his 
notions/ but over ingenious, and lacks capable and independent 
advisers. Consensus of opinion against our right to retain Gwalior. 

[S.D, IV. 383-3A6.] 

228, Translation of a Mahratta lot tor from Major-Gou oral tho 
Hon, A.. WeOouloy to Dowlut Eao Seindiaii, dated 9th 
SuflUn, answering to tho 20 th May, 1804- , 398 

Advice to Scindiah on the Gohud and Gwalior question* First 
perform the Treaty; then remonstrate, in reliance on your close ally, 
the Brid9h Go vernment. [G/ II. 3 G 7 -2 6 $, G. l4J 1II. 3o6, G. J II. 1190. j 

227. To Josiah Wobbe* Esq. . , , , ,399 

Camp at PanoivuUiiht 23rd It fay, 1804 * 

Report of discussion with Stindiah's envoys on Gwalior, &c. 
Paramount necessity of conciliating the natives, and consul ting their 
interests, [S. D. IV. 3 91-3 9 2, ] 

228. To Colonel Closo 399 

Camp ui Merffcht it! July, 1804 . 

Hurry Fursheram seeks reconciliation with the Peshwah, througli 
the influence of the British Government, Gen, Wellesley's advice to 
him, and to the Resident at Poomh, on the general question or the 
Southern Chiefs. 

[G. 1 IL319-322. 0111,383-338, G. 9 IL 1255-1257*] 

229. To E. Straoiioy, Esq. , , , , , , , 4Q1 

Camp ai Bind£ghtrry % Zik July, 1804 . 

The British Government to arbitrate the differences between the 
Peshwah and the Southern Chiefs. Nature of their relation to. the 
Peshwah. Appab Saheb to be first dealt with. Articles of agreement 
to be proposed to him. 

[G/IF 324-329* G, 1 * III. 397-403. G,-IF 1266-1270,] 

230. To Major Shawe.404 

$tringapatam t 14 th Dec^ 1804 . 

Strange circumslancc of Sdndkh's inclining to Holkar against u&. 
He has broken die treaty of defensive alliance. But war with him 
would i>e most IB-timed. Proposed mode of dealing with him, and 
with Holkar. [G. 1 II. 493-495- G/« ILL 567-569. G *IF 1374-1376.] 



Fort Si. Gorge, 4/A March, 1605. 


Scimliah most blame able for not punishing those concerned in th ■ 
attack on Mr, Jenkins, Ho is probably overawed byGhautky. Neither 
probably desires war with the Company, or they would have acted 
sooner. Difficulty of interposing to save Mr. Jenkins, and yet avoid 
war. To write a letter, and advance a corps near to Sdndi&h's 
army,’ the safest and most pacific plan, Alternative courses likely to 
1 e adopted by Scindiah. How far each is compatible with peace. 

[G. J XI. 596-600, G> 111. 665-669, 0 * 11 . 144 i*i 444 .J 

232 . To Limit 0 n on t- Colonel Kirkpatrick , .410 

Fvn Sf, George, $th March, 1805, 

Choute a regular branch of revenue, and a vested interest. It5 
varied and intricate arrangement in the Nizam's territories. Owned 
''y him and his alienees j—’rarely by the Pcshwah, 

[G. J IL 603-603. G.'ME!. 673-673. G*IL 1445-1446,] 

* 233* To Mayor Shawo , . 4 1 ( 

Fort Sf. George, 6th March, 1805. 

War rtlh Scimliah to be carefully avoided now. We are in no 
condition for it, [G, 1 II. 605. G> OP 674-675. G* II, 1447,] 

*234. To Lioutenan^CoIonel Malcolm . . . tl2 

Hastings, 3 U/ July, 1806 . 

Sentiments on the final arrangements with Scindiah and Moikar. 
Strong feeling in England in favour of peace, at any price. 

[G^IILa^ S. D, IV. 586-587.] 


5, War with Holkar, 

236, To Lieutonatit- General Stuart.4H 

Scringapatam, 27 ih Nov., 1802, 

J he object or the campaign is to bring Holkar to a gcncral action, 
as soon as possible. This he will avoid as long as he can. His 
advantages over us in this respect. We cannot choose the seat of 
var; he can. Thus we must keep up our communications with our 
own country, to ensure supplies. Hence we should obtain the alliance 
and co operation of the MahrUtta chiefs on this side of India. Answer 
to political objections against such alliances. Military advantages of 
the connexion. [g, D. III. 432-436.J 
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To Jonathan Duncan, Esq* 

Camp, 2 md jun$j 1803 * 

Expediency of direct—mat pediency of indirect—communications 
with Holknr* [S.D*lY* 119-120.] 

* 237* To Lie uiontraL Colonel Collins . * 419 

C(imp f 16M July, 1803. 

General Wellesley has written to Holkar, with a copy of the Treaty* 

[£. D. IV. 138-139*] 

238* To his Excellency the Marquees Wellesley * . 419 

Camp, 31 r/ Jan., 1604. 

A contest with Holkar not to be precipitated. [S. I>, IV, 337*338.] 

239. To Colonel Montreeor.420 

Bombay, 26//; Mar ch , 1804, 

War with Hoik lit probably avoidable; if not, he ought to be promptly 
suppressed. [S. I). IV* 363-364.] 

’ 240 . To JosiaU Wobbo, Eeq. , * * .420 

Bombay, 20th April, 1S04. 

General Lake ought to dash at Holkar at once; of postpone hosti¬ 
lities until he is strong enough to do so, (S. D, IV* 373-374*] 

241* To Josiah WobbOj Esq.421 

Bombay') 23 ref April, 1804. 

Why the English government ought not to support Cashee Rao 
Holkar, [3, D. IV, 376,3 

242* To Colonel Murray. * * 121 

Bombay, 30 th April , 1804. 

Murray to march quickly into Malwa, when the war with Holkar 
begins, [G* 1 II, 232. G* Tft III. 3,17* G.*IL 1161.] 


243 * To Colonel Murray . . * * * . *422 

Bomby, 7 th May, 1804 * 

Instructions for the conduct of the war with Holkar, 

(u. ; II. _■ 32 -t j4. G' ■ 111* 257-259, G, 5 II, 1168-1170.] 
* 241 . To General Lake .**,,,, 423 

2 *ith May, 1804* 

Rapid and continuous pursuit, with corps capable of sustaining an 
action* ihe b ^ mode of dispersing such an army as Holkar s, 

fG.'III. 53G-537. G.® Ill, 310-31 j. G.’ II. 1200-1201. S, D. 

XV. 97 - 98 .] 
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Catty at Ntggtret) 2 8/A June, r804. 

Murray’s force adequate to its requirements. Mischief of innuendos 
(bat it is not. [G . 1 II.318-3(()• 381, G*II. 1*32-1*53.] 

*M8. To Major Malcolm.425 

fiarrackpoofi 24/A Aug> r 1304. 

Peril involved in the prolongation of the war. Murray and Munson 
both afraid of Ilolkar; and each justifies his retreat by that of the 
ot ^ eT * [G, 1 IL 371-372, GM 1 IL443-444, G, a II. 1297.] 

247» To Lieutenant-Colonel Wallace . .426 

Fori William, 3 2 ih SopL, 1804 , 

Narrative of Monson'a retreat. Rationale of his disasters. Lessons 
from his campaign, 

[G. 1 H. 384-390. G> II l, 45^4^3. G,* II, 1306-1311. ! 

24B. To Colonel Murray , . . „ * . .432 

Fori William, 14/A -Stp/. } 1804. 

Advice on the conduct of the war svith Holkar. 

(G, 1 II. 393-394, GX 1 III, 464-466, G. 1 II. 1312-1313.] 

24D. To Colonel Aguow ....... 434 

Ssrttigaftafam, 1 3/A Jan ., 1805. 

Dangerous impression produced on the native mind by Monson's 
retreat. [S. D. IV. 480,] 

250, To Jonathan Duncan, Esq. * 434 

Sc Hngapaiam^ 14 ih Jan ^ 1805. 

Navigable rivers the only natural barrier against Mahrattas. 
Alliances with petty Rajahs unprofitable. [S. IX IV. 481-482,] 

251, To Colonel Malcolm.. ,435 

Si. Helena, yd July, 1805. 

Assaults on Bhurtpoor mismanaged, and of dangerous consequence. 

[G. fl IL 1457, S, D.fV.gii.J 
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VI. DEFENCE OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE, 


1. Anglo-Indian Army, 

252, To Lord Clive.* 5 ^ e 136 

Ca?Hp ai Hutr\hur i 20 ih Jundy 1800, 

Alteration of the military system in the Company's territories 
desirable. There must be an active field force; and as few garrison# 
as possible. [G- 1 * I, 156-157* G* I. 123-134.] 

253, To Josiah WobtJQ, Etiq, * * * , 3 37 

Sirfagtipatam, 22nd March, 1802. 

Peace in Europe no good ground for reduction of the army in 
India. How it may best be reduced, fS. D, IIL 119-120,] 

254, To Lieutenant-General Stuart . , * . J39 

irdjidj, iBo^, 

Distribution of the military stabli diment required for the pacification 
and defence of the Madras Presidency. The conquest of foreign 
enemies docs not alone enable us to reduce our armies. The in¬ 
creasing influence of the civil government may do so; and make 
a field force less necessary than I once thought iL 

[G.* Ill, 865-5? 1. G> III. 390-395. G* II. 1*59-1*63,] 

256. To Lord W. Bentinck . . . • .444 

Fori William, 29 th Aug,, 1804. 

Necessity of adding five regiments to the Madras army. Their pay 
has already been provided* 

[G.MI. 372-374. G>lit. 444-44** G.MI, 1398-1299.) 

256. Memorandum submitted to the Governor-General by 
Mi^j or-General the Hon, A. Wellesley, on the Military 
establishments of Indie .. 445 

Fori WMium, A'itt’.j 1804, 

Atbitrary and inadequate provision of the Court of Directors tor the 
military requirements of Madras and Bombay. Rapid and large eat- 
pan sic 11 of those requirements since; cotacidently with, and in con¬ 
sequence of, the acquisition of territorial and pecuniary resources for 
the support of the additional troops. 

; G. 1 II. 448—452. G. 1 ' III. 5 3 *-516, G.MI. 1345-13 ( 8.1 




srNOPsrs, 

Memorandum od the plan proposed of an intertihaago 
of Native troops of India and the Negro Corps of the 
West Indies, 1805 Page 4 4b 

The plan involves replacing English soldiers in India by negroes. 
The high qualities of the former are unique, and the foundation of our 
power in India* Negroes will possess no such peculiar combination 
of remarkable qualities; and will be a source of weakness and danger. 
They might with less disadvantage be sent to Ceylon. Considering 
their inferiority, they will be more costly than European troops. The 
plan also contemplates sepoys replacing, in the West Indies, European 
as well as negro troops. Considering the general character of the 
defensive service required there, only a third of the Enrol- ans epuid 
thus be replaced ; and that would require twice the number of. sepoys. 
As light troops, for offensive operations, against savages, Ac,, sepoys 
are quite unsuitable. Nor will the climate agree with them, They 
can only be sent as volunteers. And few' will volunteer for such 
service. The difficulties and expense connected with their peculiar 
food, their attendance, and the allowances of their European officers, 
make the plan, on a large scale, impracticable. And it would check 
future recruiting in India. The King's officers might recruit in Chitia- 
gong, for partial service, as in Jamaica; but not without a tendency to 
increase the cost of native troops, A better plan would be, to raise 
Malay corps. On the whole, negroes would not suit India, nor sepoy* 
efficiently defend the West Indies. The certain difficulties and cost 
overbalance the too hastily assumed advantages of both parts of the 
plan; and make the second, on a large scale, impossible. The pre¬ 
vious objections also apply tu sending sepoys to the Cape ; but negroes 
might be sent thither [G>H* 1468-1473. a D, IV. 530-332] 


& Subsidiary Alliance System; and the Armies 
of Native States* 

258. To Major Mhmro ... ..... 462 

Camp at Htiobty, 20/// A ug, t iBoo. 

Scindiah s overweening influence at Poonah threatens our tran¬ 
quillity. Perils attending the extension of our own power and 
influence. fG, 1 1 65-66. G> 1 209-210, G.* I 169-170,] 

250. To M^jor Shawn ... . , , . i63 

Camp y 14 /// Jan., 1804 . 

The good and the evil of subsidiary alliances; and the necessity of 
modifying them according to special circumstances. 

[G.» IE 36-37- G>II, 667-668. GAIL 969-970-] 





G&mPt 26/A JW., 1804. 


The subsidiary alliances, on their present footing, arc inadequate 
to secure the tranquillity of the Native States, or, ultimately, of the 
Company's territories* We are threatened with a vast development 
of the free-booting system, which our great and rapid expansion tends 
to promote. The appropriate remedy is to put the military establish¬ 
ments of the allies in a state of efficiency. This will not make them 
dangerous to us, but the reverse. The freebooters would be powerful 
instruments in their hands against us. 

[G, 1 XL 126-131. G, ltt III. 99-103. G, 1 11.1066-1069.] 

* 261 . Momomndnm submitted to tbo Governor-General by 
May or-General the Hon. A. Wolioaloy, relative to the 
Freebooter eystom in India . . . . 469 

Fori William t 2nd AW,, 1804. 

[G. 1 II. 446-448. G>m.g*o-S*a. 0*11.1344-1345.] 

262 , To Major Shawo. ,471 

SfringapataM) 2*1 tk 1804. 

Vital importance of compelling our allies to maintain an adequate 
'force for the suppression of rebels and plunderers. They are too 
weak to be made responsible for the misdeeds of their lawless 
subjects, [p. 1 it ^09-510. G>m. 583-584- G*II. 1384-1385.] 

263 , To Colonel Close . , . . , .472 

StringsftiJam , 27/A Vic ,, 1804. 

The same subject, [Gd U. gra, G>UL 585, G, 11 IL 1385-1386 ! 

3. North-West Frontier. 

1 264, Memorandum on the Defences of Oudo 472 

[1798.] 

[Forwarded to the Governor-GeneraJ,] 

Advantages of small fortified posts, especially against cavalry. Sir 
J- Craig to be consulted on the defence of the N. W\ Frontier, Dep6ts 
to Iv formed at Allahabad and Futtyghur; and carriage bullocks 
systematically provided. The Nabob of Oude to regulate or diminish 
his force t new regiments to be raised. Suggestions on a plan of 
operations for the defensive army, [S D. I, 82-83,] 





_ synopsis, 

206t ' To the Hon* Homy Wellesley 

Fort St, Gmrgz, ro/// Nov., 7 79B, 

The line of the Jumna probably preferable for the 
North West frontier. A corps tie reserve to be formed 

[S- 


defence of the 
near Clumar, 

D, L 1 38-* 129,] 


* 206 . Memorandum on Oudo 475 

(Undated.) 

1 he control of Qude naturally coveted by die rulers of Bengal and 
Bahar, for defensive purposes. Character and ulterior tendency of the 
connej^on of the Company with the Naliob. Inevitable depression of 
the native State, and interference of our Government with its internal 


economy* 


[S. D. II. 615-617.] 


* 207 , To tho Eight Horn. H. Dundaa 


4 77 


Dublin Castfe, 20th April, 1808. 

Plan for defending India against a Franco-Ruesian invasion. The 
enemy should be met on the Indus, though that is a weak barrier. 
The main British army to be cantoned on the Ganges and Jumna, 
and near Delhi: supplies to be collected gradually: native light troops 
engaged to join when wanted. A strong corps to cover Delhi and the 
cantonments; and to act promptly on the enemy’s advance, supported 
by the main army. Position of reserves and subsidiary forces. A 
flotilla useless. The pirates to he encouraged to defend the Lower 

[G. 2 Hi. 13“i5. S. D. IV. 592-601,] 


•k Miscellaneous, 

209 , To the Bari of Monimgton ..... 480 

Fort William t 12 tk July, 1797, 

The retention of Mauritius by the French dangerous to our Indian 
Empire. Tippoo's alleged military preparations—a constant bugbear 
at Madras, Zemaun Shah's expected movements, and probable 
designs. [S. D. I. 13-1 5.] 

209, To Sir Ralph Abcrcromby , . . , 382 

Bombay, 6th April\ 1801, 

Prospect of success in the Red Sea Expedition, [S. D. II. 349.] 
270 , To Lieutenant-General Stuart . , . .483 

Stringapaiam, 9 th July , 1802, 

The Bombay pioneer corps to be maintained, For service in Malabar, 

[s.n. in 22i.] 
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LL3&T To Jonathan Duncan, Esq, 

Camp, i Uh Jam , 1803, 

Relations of the (government to the Commander*in-Chief. De¬ 
sirableness of magnifying his office, in order to obviate the defects, 
and promote the efficiency, or the army. [$, B. IV, 112-113,] 

872, To the Secretary of Govomment, Bombay . . 485 

C<impi $th Nw* t 1803 , 

We should not exact tribute from xvilet tribes; and can do so only 
to the injury of our military reputation, 

[G.* 1,497-488- G>II. 474-475- aUL 833-834 ] 

273. To Major Malcolm , , , 48G 

Bombayi yth April, 1 Bo p 

ImpoHcy of over-weakening Scindiah, and of raising small powers 
to independence, 

[G, 1 HT. 509-510. G. la III. 21 i-2T2 + G, fl II. 1138. | 


VII. TBADE, AORICIJIiTUHE, AND PAMIHI. 

274. Memorandum on Pulo Penang.487 

f. 1 797-] 

The Company trade at a loss, except with China, This result* 
from their political character and obligations. Objects subserved by 
their Indian trade. They have almost an European monopoly of the 
China trade. [S, D. 1.29-30,] 

275. Memorandum on Bengal.488 

hV97-S ] 

The agriculture of Bengal is not more heavily taxed by the British, 
than by previous native rulers; and is more encouraged by the Per¬ 
manent Settlement. Sanitary and political objections against permitting 
Europeans to colonize, and purchase, land. Agriculture might be 
fostered by markets, and improved communications by land and w&tor. 
Bengal has free trade with India and the Eastern seas. The Company, 
though monopolists of the more valuable home traffic, trade at a loss. 
The cost of freight is almost prohibitive of private trade with England, 
(in spite of the recent regulation}. This private trade, therefore, goes 
mostly to the foreigner. Bengal loses the English mark el 1 but Eng¬ 
land suffers equally. The price of freight should be lowered. This 
will probably destroy the Company's commerce: but that would be no 
great evil, i he salt and opium monopolies produce a surplus, which 
is drawn away in trade. Hut this is better for Bengal! than if it were 
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.-'dLsipatcd. on the Zemindars, as, if remitted, it probably would be, 
England is entitled to levy a tribute on Bengal \ and to protect Went 
Indian sugars, at the expense of East Indian. The vested interests of 
West India proprietors should be considered. The politic d impor¬ 
tance of those Islands, and their superior facilities as a school for 
seamen* Other Indian articles saddled with heavy duties to promote 
the general diffusion of English trade* and prevent our depending too 
much on so distant a market as the East. General conclusions. 


[S. IX I. 34-49 ] 


y 270, On Dearth in Indio.Page gq3 

Occasion of the discussion. Personal experience of the calamity 
which suggested it. The discussion falls under three heads, i. Diffe¬ 
rent modes of cultivation ; and effect upon them of deficient rainfall 
Area watered by the two monsoons respectively. Speaking generally, 
the natives avail themselves of one monsoon only, in each place. The 
cultivation is either of wet or of dry lands; the former mostly producing 
rice. Rice lands are watered by either (i) rain, (a) canals from rivers, 
(3) tanks filled directly by rain, or by canals supplied from monsoon 
floods, or {4) by wells, filled by rain. How these methods of irrigation 
are carried out; and their comparative dependence upon the monsoons, 
limited extent of the rice-producing country. The dry lands are 
watered by the western rains. The produce throughout, of both kinds 
of lands, ultimately depends mainly on I he timely arrival and extent of 
the periodical rains. To improve the cultivation of either kind of lands, 
so as to supersede this dependence, seems not very feasible* 

[G*U* 1463-1467, S« Lh IV. 514-5m] 


VTII, FEES DUAL HISTORY, 

L Lord Clive. 

277 . To tho Earl of JWornington * , . , &10 

Fort St. George, 15 /// Sepl, 1798 * 

Colonel Wellesley explains the Governor-General's policy and 
proposed measures. Lord Clive’s character and bearing, 

[S* D. I. SG-S8/J 

278. To the Hon, Henry Wellesley , * * , , 512 

Fort SL Gtorgt, 1 gtA Or 4 , 1798 . 

Lord Give s dispos Elion. The Govern or-Gen era! should treat him 
with forbearance and confidence. [$, d. I. iog t ] 
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To tlio Hon, Honry Wellesley , 

Fort Si. Gmrgt, 2 §ih Nm. t 1798. 

Lord Clive is only unfamiliar with official routine, not hostile to the 
Governor-General. A private letter from Lord Morning!on would set 
hlm ri K ht ' (S. D. I. i 34 .] 


*280. To Josinh Wobbo, Esq. . 

Stritigapakm, %ist Oct. f 1801. 
Corrupt and mischievous interference 
patronage of the Madras Government, 


, 513 

of the Directors In the 
[$, D. 11 , 586-587* ) 


® 81 . To Jonathan Duncan, Esq. , , ,515 

$<rrm£<ifu/<wt t §th Nov, t 180 1, 

The same subject [S.D. II. 6 ij-6i 3 .] 

28a. To Jonathan Duncan, Esq* * , a .516 

Birif^apaiam, \ih junt ; 1H02. 

I he same subject. Members of Council incited to oppose their 

Govemors ' [s, d. in. 191-193,] 


2. Marquess Wellesley. 

283, To Miyor Malcolm. „ , # 

Srrirtgapafam, 20th April\ 1S02. 

^ The Madias permanent settlement well carried out by Malcolm* 
Corrupt and vulgar interference of Leadenball Street in the operations 
of Lord Wellesley’s government, incompatible with his retention of 
office j and ruinous in tendency to British power in India, 

[GJ 1,284-285- S*D,OL 1^151*] 

’'284* To Mtyor Malcolm * , 4 . t b ,518 

Scringapaiam 1 12 ih Jufy, 1803. 

Lord U elleslcy justified in suspending the execution of the Court’s 
orders for abolishing the College* The question of his resignation not 
affected by those orders* [G.* I. 388-389. S. D - III. 226-230,] 

285, To his Excellency the Marquess Wollesloy 519 

Ointp y 3 ix/ Jan., I So+, 

Iht- Ministers have broken faith with* and are not prepared to 
support, you; nor are the)- properly alive to the value of your services. 
You are in danger of being dismissed; which would be a great evil on 
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•ublic grounds, as well as injurious to your character* You should 
therefore fix, and announce to the Directors* the earliest convenient 
time Tor your departure, i*e. the rst of October. Were the war not at 
an end, I should have recomnended an earlier time. For you could 
not then have wound up affairs, as you may now do by October* 


[S. D. IV. 334~33<5.] 


280. To Colonel Malcolm . Page 323 

*$7. Helena , 3 rd July, 1S05. 

Is not the appointment of Lord Cornwallis intended as a mark of 
disapprobation of Lord Wellesley ? 

[G* a II. 1456-1457* S* D* IV, 510.) 


3 . Sir Arthur Wellesley* 

287. To the Earl of Kornington.521 

Fori William, 27 Ih July^ 1797. 

Relations of Colonel Wellesley to the Governor-General. 

[S.D.I. iS,] 

*2BS, To his Excellency the Marquess Wellesley , 524 

Bombay, 16 ih Aprils 1801, 

The circumstances connected with Colonel Wellesley's supersession 
contribute to make that step an injustice, and a slur on his military 
character. [S. D. II. 362-365,] 

280, To Lieutenant-General Stuart.527 

Camp ai Hoenel/y t 3 rd March, 1803. 

Desire to sen e under General Stuart in the Mahratta War; or to 
command, if General Stuart does not take the field, 

[G. 1 III. 2 2. G>I. 413. G*»L 338*] 

* 200. Reply of Major-Gonera! Wellesley to the Address of the 
British Inhabitants of Bombay . * * .527 

[j! Parch, 4804 .] 

[Gd It 164-16$. G> HI. 146-148* G* 2 II, 1096-1097*] 

291, To Lieutenant-General Stuart . .529 

B&mlay, *jlli April, 1804* 

Testimony to Lieutenant-General Stuarts merits, as Str Arthur's 
{Preside n tial) Comtnan derd n - Chief* 

[G^IILsod. G>in.2o6. OIL 1134] 
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To Li on ten ant-General Lake 


. Page 52 0 

Bombay, 2 3rd Afrit, 1804. 

Equivocal treatment at Head Quarters; and application for leave to 
So llomt - [G? II. 1153-1 '54. S. U. IV. 376-377. | 


531 


"203. To Major 3 ha wo . 

Camp at Chinthorcy M Jam t 1804, 

Additional reasons for wishing to return to England, subject to the 
Governor - (.ten ef ai s pleasure, anti need of his services. 

[G.“ II, 292-204. G. ,!t III* 339-340. G/ IT. 1219-1220/) 


204 . To Miyor Bhawe.. 

Scnngapaiom, 4 th Jan. t 1S05, 

Ptiblic reasons do not require his remaining in India. On private 
grounds he wishes to go home. His treatment hy the Directors, in 
spite of unique services, and by the King/; Ministers, is discouraging. 
The public interest claims hk presence in England 

[GJ II 519-52r, (,»> Ul 59^-594. G* II. 1390-1391] 


APPENDIX, 

I. GENERAL. 


295. 


290. 


To the Enri of Morniogton , 

Fort Witt turn } \ 2 th July\ 1797 . 

Severe estimate of native character. Two circumstances which tend 
to degrade it. [S. D. L 16-17,] 

Transmitted to the Governor-General , . 53 d 

rS th July, 1798. 

Grain depflta for the army In the Baramahal should be placed near 

‘ r “ [a d. 1.65-66.] 


the frontier. 


297. To Major General Baird 


536 


Bombay, gM Apr ip 1801, 

Personal explanation to General Baird, h propos or the Red Sea 
Expedition. [Gd 1 8 9 *-* 9 o. G.** 1.313, G*I. 24 6.] 
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Memorandum on the operations in the Bed Sea . Page 53 f 
[Enclosed by CoL Wellesley to Major-Gen, Baird,] 

Proposed objects of the expedition, Cosseir should be gained. 
Morad Bey* apparently* the head of the Mamelukes* and formerly 
reputed to have been friendly to us, He has made peace vrith the 
trench* who have ceded to him, Upper Egypt. But neither party 
trusts the other; and Sir R. Abercromby's operations will leave him 
free to consult his own interest. He will probably be induced to join 
us for the expulsion of his present allies. This he ought to be 
promptly urged to do* by a full explanation of their critical position, 
and by an offer of arms, ammunition, and an auxiliary force. Our 
possession of Cosseir will tell strongly to the same effect. Neither 
the expeditionary force* nor a detachment of it* ought to cross the 
Desert (though that, however difficult, is feasible) unless assured of 
being joined by a Ixxfy of natives at the Nile. For otherwise, the 
army will starve* as efficient means of transport for adequate supplies 
cannot be provided. And to cross the Desert without them will only 
expose our weakness, and incline the natives to side with the enemy. 
Arrangements recommended, tu case the Mamelukes are heartily with 
us. The French may annoy us In the passage of the Desert, Arms* 
Ac** should be promised* nor given* till native co-operation is certain; 
then furnished liberally. 

[G. 1 I. ’‘90-95*, GA tt 1,314-319. GAL 24*1 250.] 

299, To the Hon, Henry Wellealoy . . . , 5il 

Seringapaiam, 2 iuh Mnj\ i 8 g j ♦ 

Prospc Hty of A ngl o-Hi n doo My so re. [S, D. II. 41 o- 411, ] 

300. To the Hon. Henry Wellesley * . 512 

Stringapctfam; 8/4 Jttfy Y r3oi. 

A receipt for health in India, Good temper rare there. 

[S. D, If. 501.] 

3GL To Jonathan Duncan, Esq. . * .542 

Sertagapafom, 2 4/4 Aug. t i 8 cr. 

Projected abolition of the Government of Bombay, 

[S. D. a 553 - 53 +.] 

‘ 302. To His Highness the Histam , .513 

21s/ StfiL, 1802, 

Courtly letter to the Nizam. [GAL 293-294, S* D, lit 309-310.] 






$tringQpatxm t ao ih J<tn*, i &03- 


Diagnosis of corrupt overtures, and of their reception, 

[G. 1 !. 328* S.D.IIL 547-54B/j * 

304. To the Dover not-Gojiernl . * * * 54r> 

Petmak, 2 pk Jlfay, 1803. 

J lolkaris plunder of Aurungabad to be condoned. 

[GJ I. 1 ?I 5 . G>1, 595. G 3 It 4 * 5 -] 

305 , To Colonel Murray * . * . , , ,545 

Camp at Fhwtmurry r r3/A Qi t, y 1803, 

Why Residents at Native Courts should have authority over the 
military force* [G. 1 I, 443-444* 411, G. a L 781.] 

300 . To the Governor-General 546 

Camp U EUichp^or, 17 ih Dvi% } 1803. 

Mr. Elphinttone's experience, acquirements, and services. 

[G. 1 1.5*1- GML^s. GUI. gig-} 
h 3 G 7 . To Jcuwunt Bao Holknr 546 

5/A jdn n 1804* 

Pacificatory letter ,*fter the conquest of the Confederates* 

[G. 1 I£l (n. G.'MI 625, G.nr. 940-941] 

308 . To Marquess Wellesley. 547 

Campy 31 si/an. t 1804 * 

Why General Wellesley writes to Major Shtnvc. Ludicrous scene 
at ScindtaVs Durbar. [G 1 II. 62. G> II, 700-701. G*MI. 993.] 

* 309 * To the Gcvornor-GoneraJ * . * ,547 

Camp ai MvnAmsttr, $th Fd, t 1804. 

Forced march* and summary chastisement of marauders. 

[G, 1 II. 97-99. 0111*43-44. G.- II* 1032-1024.) 

310. To Major Graham.540 

Bombay, ft ih Aprils 1804* 

Measures for providing against the effects of famine* 

[G, 1 II, 201-203, G> III* 215-216, G.ML 1140-t 141*] 

311. To Lord W, Bontinck, Governor of Fort St* George 550 

Chomke, 18 ih May, 1804 . 

The project of raising money at Poonah, for the service of the 

Madras government, inexpedient, because (1) it is not likely to sue- 
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CX 


^ at present; (2) it will embarrass the Bombay government The 


inadequate resources of Bombay are eked out by bills on Bengal, 
negotiated largely, through the soucars, at Poonali. The exchange 
on Bengal has lately fallen very low. Causes of the fall. This has 
lee! me to refrain from drawing on Calcutta, (while I depend much on 
Bombay); as the competition of my bills and those of the Bombay 
government would tend to depreciate the value of both. Why the 
plan is not likely to produce much money. Publication of the tenders 
of the Fort St. George government, therefore, suspended, Why f 
have been unable to avoid charging that government with the pay- 
niem of the subsidiary force- 

[G. 1 II. 25.1-258. G.’* III. 285-390. G.’II. Ir 8 i-Ij 861 

■* 13 - G0 • ..Page 553 

C tfwz/ a! Povnah s Sunday^ 2\lh Junt % 1 804. 

Farewell address to the Deccan army. 

[Gy II. 1236* S.D. IV. 44*^443.] 

313 . To tho Gfovorn or-Glenera! .... 

Seritigxip&Gm, 18/// Ju[y, 1804- 

Present amount and proposed reduction of the Rajah's cavalry. 
His gross revenue; the result of Poornesh’s good management 
Expenses regulated bv tho fixed condition of laying by an annual 
surplus to provide a fund for meeting extraordinary calls by the 
British government, for military assistance. Detail of peace esta¬ 
blishment. Composition, pay, and service, of the Candachar jicons. 
Composition, pay, armament, command, and discipline, of the regular 
infantry. The Dewan's seal and efficiency in supplying the Occam 
army, during the Mahratta war; ant] in maintaining troops for the 
defence of the Mysore frontier. General successor the plan for settling 
the Rajah's government. 

[G. 1 II. 349 - 353 - G> III. 423-428. G.*H, 1283-1286.] 

314 . Ge neral O rdors by the Go vornor in Coirn oil a t Mad raa S 5 8 

z%th jufy % 1804, 

Official recognition of Genera] Wellesley's services, 

[S.D. IV 457-458 ] 

315 . To tho Magistrate at Soriugapatam, , - 

F>rf Si Gtarge, 2 8M i 805. 

Provision for Dhoondiah Waugh's son. [g. jy IV. 500 I 

' 318 . To tho Chairman of the Court of Directors . 550 

iqih 1S05. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley proposes to wait upon the Directors. 

[S. D, IV. 532J 
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1 ' 318 . To fclio Chairman of the Court of Diroutors , * £t>o 

A r o. 1 8, Conduit Street, 24 th Sept., 1805. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley will wait cm the Chairman, [S. D. IV* 53 3, J 


*319. To the Earl of Momtugton . .561 

Dexl t 3T,r l Dtc^ 1805, 

Report of communications with Pitt Castlemgh, and other states¬ 
men as to Lord Wellesley's administration, and political course on his 
return to England Sir Arthurs view on the latter subject. Hfg own 
treatment by the Commander-m-Chicf and the Directors. 

[S. D* IV. 533 - 54*0 

*320* To ViflooantMolvillo, President of the Board of Control 567 

Finn, 13 //; March, 1813 , 

European troops in India should be the King's \ native troops the 
Company s; so long as the Company exercises sovereign rights* The 
Presidential armies should be distinct. Suggestions for subordinating 
the military to the civil power. Discipline should be in the hands of 
the Commander-m-Chief* flow military patronage should be adjusted 
between the Governor and him, [G> VIII. G * V. 5*5-547.] 


11 321 * To tlio Bight Hon, Georg© Canning . „ 553 

Lantfarit 1 1 th A ttg, t 1815. 

I be Subsidiary System, as distinct from looser alliances, should not 
be extended to other Powers than the Peshwafl and the Nizam* And 
Ihtv should be urged to maintain efficient cavalrv, according to their 
Treaties with us* ' [S* D. XL 459.] 

323 , Memorandum on tho Dooonn Prize Money . 559 

1825* 


In preferring an e xclusive claim to prize taken at Poonab, Nagpour, 
and Mahldpour, Sir T* Hislop and the Dcccan Army were wrong l>oth 
in their mam fact, and their reasonings. They urge that (1) There 
vas no previous concert or association between them and Lord 
Hastings and the Grand Army, in the operations against the Mohr of hi 
Peityrr. But Lord Hastings did anticipate the fact, though not the 
circumstances, cf the Mahratta rising; and his appointment of Sir T* 
l idup, with special powers in the Deccan, proved this, and met the 




SYNOPSIS, 

(2) There was no actual co operation on the part of the 
Grand Army* But it kept Scindiah and Meet Khan from interposing 
in ihe Deccan* Thus it co-operated politically at Poonah; and in a 
military way at Nagpour; and more completely and extensively at 
MahicJpour* {3) Sir T. Hblop's was a separate command* It was* 
in no sense, intended to be so, after he should have crossed the Ner- 
huddah* And, throughout, Lord Hastings did not, and could not, 
renounce his authority as Garamander-in-Chief; though he might 
issue his orders through Sir T. Hislop. His wards prove that he 
deemed die Deccan army part of his own. (4) He commanded Sir 
T* Hbiop only ns Governor-General, in a political, not military, 
manner. This is untrue; though, combining the two functions, he 
exercised also the political authority, which all Governors-General 
have over the army. As to the original factthe spoils of Poomh, 
Mgpour, and Maludpour. had been already handed over to the prize 
agents. The sum in question was a later acquisition, the result of the 
general war, and of the exertions of die united armies. 

[S. D. G IL 489—499.] 

* 323 , Memorandum on Mutiny at Darr&ckpoor Page 577 
iQth Orl , 1835 . 

Summary of the conduct of the mutineers. The Commandcr-in- 
Chief did his duty in compelling them to lay down their arms, before 
he would consider their demands. The Committee find that the 
mutiny arose from -( i) antipathy to the scene—and {2) to the 
character—of the war. This is true. But government could not 
yield to such antipathy, (3) Dislike to serving on board ship. This 
(the) had reason to know) wag an ungrounded fear. (4) Want of 
baggage cattle. Why the sepoys require this. The government, anti 
the commanding officer* did their best to supply the want. (5) The 
exactions of those engaged in this service. But the service was occa¬ 
sional, as contrasted with (6) The alleged inadequate pay of the sepoys. 
Besides permanent employment, they have batta, pensions, It is 
not unjust to exact a premium, when they are paid in Sicca rupees. 
Nor is their pay, judged by the price of food, really inadequate. 
(7) The want of knapsacks, for which they were charged. No fair 
cause, though the charge should have been postponed. (8) The 
undue influence of two native officers. Their influence was for good, 
not harm. 

f he indiscipline and bad feeling of the Bengal army arc nntundly 
accountable for by the detachment, from regimental duty, of a large, 
and the better, part of the European officers; and by the lutfe interest 

l 
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by those who remain (including, on this occasion, the staff offi¬ 
cers, adjutant, and quartermaster) in the wants and proceedings of the 
sepoys. General conclusion :—‘The government not to blame. Real 
ratimmk of the mutiny. Its vigorous suppression was salutary, not 
censurable. [S. I>. C. II. 531-530.] 


* 323 n. To the Eight Hon, Charles Wynn Page 585 

StratfuU Suyr, 18/A Janmiy, 1826 
Terms of peace to be concluded with Ava. [S. D. C. III. 68-rtp,] 


3M, To the Buko of Howoustle . , . , 58? 

Stratfidd %v, g/A Nov,, 1836. 

Lord Combennerefe capture of Bhurtpoor. The Duke declines to 
put himself io a false position. [$. D. C + IIL 444-445,] 


’ 326 , To the Eight Hon, Charles Wynn 588 

London, nfh Nmemhtr, 1826. 

Importance of retaining A r mean and Tenasserim; and of dis¬ 
couraging European colonization. [S. 1 >. C III. 449-451,] 


326 . To Lord Combormoro 590 

Surfhournt^ 22 nd Decm&ir, r8j6. 

Danger of disputes between die Com man der-ira-Chief and the 
Governor-General, [S. D. C. III, 301-502.] 


327 . To Lord EUonborongh , , . . ,591 

JtJirfrf/don, gfh i8a8. 

How we may help die Shah and the Pacha of Bagdad. 

[S.D + C V. 118-1x9.] 

“ 328 . To the Right lion. J. W. Croker , 502 

London, 34 fh January, 1831 . 

Why Col. Wellesley was preferred to General Baird as commandant 
of Seringapatam. [S. D, C. VI {. 396.] 





1. ORGAN [RATION, 


To Major- General St. Logor . Page 503 

Fort William , nih Aprils 1797, 

Suggestions on the proposed introduction of' galloper guns . 1 

[S. D. I. t-p] 

‘330. Bogiraontal Bank in the Army of tho East-India 

Company , . t . . 505 

r &**] 

Wiy promotion was originally general. Early system of officering 
Sepoy corps. King's commissions given to Company's officers. Pro 
motion still general, in each Presidency, Lord Cornwallis' plan im¬ 
perfectly carried out. Presen t system of organizing Sepoy regiments, 
with European and native officers. Promotion is still not regimental 
This circumstance makes the discontent at the slowness of promotion, 
and at the loss of old perquisites, a general grievance throughout the 
service. In Bengal, it also seriously impairs discipline, hy the removal 
of officers from corps to corps : k^ so in Madras, where such removal 
is rare. And it greatly increases the cost of the Bengal army. 

[S. IX I, 77- 81.] 

331. To Mayor-General Sydenham. 

Senngapafow, 16M Jitn., 1800. 

In future Indian wars, celerity of movement will be a primary re¬ 
quisite, Hence the whole corps of bullock-drivers ought to be retained. 
Purposes to which the permanent bullock-train should lie applied. 

[S. D. I 133-434-] 

332. To Colonel Pator .$pQ 

Camp 2 mbs smih of CulhmMta, 1 st /mu, 1800 . 

Dealers not to be constrained by the civil government to supply the 
troops on march. If you pay what they ask, self-interest will induce 
them to sell; and competition will lower the price. fS, D, I. 584-585,] 

333. To the Secretary of Government, Madras - ,801 

Camp at Luekm&mr t 24 th July, 1800. 

Inefficiency of the bullock system, from the absence of the real 
owners of the cattle. Officers ought to be responsible for the trans¬ 
port of their tents ; and be put on tent allowance. 

[G* tL 1606*1607. S, D, II, 70-; i-J 
1 2 
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[S,D. II. 400,] 
, tm 


To Iiioutenajit-Colonel Mnealietor 

Sfrittgapofam, 1 1 *7 J Lry, 1S01. 

Military con ges forbidden. 

335. To Major Paterson 

Seringapai*m t 31 si July, 1801, 

Military bazaars; and discouragement of a disputatious spirit. 

[S, D. II. 535 - 53 **] 

330. To Lieutenant-Colonel Sboo.6Q3 

Sertrtgapaiam, ztid Get % 1801 . 

Kura si ins in European regiments. [S. D. II. 567.] 

337. To Captain Wilks.604 

SiHtfgapalam^ 16 th A teg., 1802. 

Retiring pensions of officers in the Company's army; 

[S.P. III, 272.] 

338. To Lieutenant-General Stuart ..... 605 

WaJkvaJtt, 17 th Sept ., 1802. 

Native elephant-keepers require European superintendence. 

[S, D. UL 307-308,] 

338, To Iiieutenan t -Goneral Stuart . COG 

24/A Jan., 1803, 

To what extent, and on what conditions, advances should be made 
to the brinjarries. 

340. Memorandum upon Forago 

[au/ Feb., 1803’.] 

34 L To Lieutonant-Coloriol Dallas . 

Camp near Poonah, 24 /// April, 1803. 

Unnecessary expense for forage disallowed. 

342. To Lieutenant* Go nor &1 Stuart 

Camp at Pwnah, 27M A fay, 1803. 

Predatory tendencies of the brinjarries, We ought not to depend 
on them far from their homes, 

XG. 1 IIL141. G. 1 * I. 597-598. G. 4 L 467.] 

* 343 . G. 0 .* . , . 610 

Camp qJ Nenviy, Monday, au/AW,, 1803. 

Grain to be paid for before removal. [G. a II- 87 4. S. D, IV. 290.] 


[S. D. III. 533-555 ] 
. 607 

[S. D. IV. .-0-21.] 

. - 609 

[S.D. IV, 6i-6a,j 
. 610 






3 j SFNOPSrS. 

To tho Secretary of Government, Bombay 

Camp at Tiraim, 27M June, i8o.-|. 

Expediency of a provision for wounded sittadare, and for the 
families of those killed ; anti of a compensation for horses killed or 
woUtld<d ‘ [G>IlL 3 »*-a>4, G.® II. 1^47-194^3 


345. To Sir William Clarke, Bart.fit2 

Fort Sl George, 4 th March , 1 RajJ- 

Expediency of training infantry to work gunn, [S. B. IV. 502-303,] 

*i4cf. To tho Ri^ht Hon. Charles Wynn * , gjg 

FomfoH) 6 (h August,, 18j6. 

Reasons against amalgamating the Presidential armies j and ccjualiz- 
ing their pay. [S. D. C. III. 368-371.] 


’347. Memorandum,—East India Company’s Army f >15 

3 vst July, 1S28. 

Brevet promotion for distinguished services in the field. Rank of 
colonel to commandants of regiments of cavalry and infantry, and 
of 1 jo 1 ml ions of artillery. Officers in the service of the E. I. C, in 
civil employments, or on the Staff, not properly attached to th 

[S.B,C. IV. 661-564 ] 


2 . Operations. 

*348. 0. M. O.G37 

Camp at Hurryhur , Afoufqy, 16/h Jam, ifioo. 

Instructions For troops crossing rivers. 

[G.M. n 9 , S.UII. ip-20.] 
*349. Momorandtim respecting Basket Boats . .018 

Camp, 2 *fih Mar chi i8o^. 

[G*I. 368-369. S. D. IV. 55-56.] 


'350, Memorandum on the manner of laying a bridge 

of boats across ft river , , , . ,619 

[nth April, 1803.] 

[Cr . 1 III. 6 b— 6 y. G. Ih t. 487 - 488 . GP 1. 392 — 393 ^ 

“ 3S1 0-0 ., 620 

P'oottahy 2 $rd May, 1803. 

Memoranda on cavalry manoeuvres. 

[G.* I. 4 59 - 460 . S. D. IV. g i- 91 .] 
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352. a. o, , . Pa s e 622 

Camp af Jaum r Friday, i lih Noth, 1803, 

Discretion of officers as to the execution of orders, 

[GAIL 850 . ao.iv.s8t0 

- 353 . G. .. f ’ 22 

Camp a I Chmchon\ Saturday, 16/A June, 1804* 

Instructions for the combined march in line or infantry battalions, 

[GAIL 1328. SJ 1 IV. 429-4^0-] 


3. DISCIPLINE. 


623 


"354, To Lioutonant-Colonol Mony penny 

Strttigapaia/n, 2nd July , 1801 . 

Embezzlement of Stoves, and matiilold rascality. [S. D. II. 487—489.] 


626 


[S.D, II. 392.] 
. 626 


"365, To the Bight Hon. Iiord Clive 

XdnrtgafxitaK'i 2$rd Oct 3 jSoi 
Mercy seasons justice. 

356, To Major-General Baird 

B&ngafort, 24 th Nov., 1801, 

Wellington's abhorrence of corrupt practices, 

357* To the Corn maud or-in-Cliief, Fort SL George ■ 

Sert ngapaiani) 1 2/A JuH» } l8of. 

A low official estimate of professional character reprobated. 

[G . 1 I. 259- 360. S. I), II, 440-441.] 

.* 627 


[S. D. 1L fiagi] 
G26 


* 358 . G, O. 

Smng{tpaliim t 22ndJuly f 1801, 

The same subject. [GAL 268. S. D. II- 520-521,] 


* 35O, To the President of the General Court Martial G28 

ScnngiSfxUarit 2 isf Sept f 1803, 

Witnesses t>efore Courts Martial not to be drilled by die accused or 
his agents. [S.IX II. 561-562.} 

* 360. G. O, , . , , . . . * * 620 

Strmgafafam, 17 M juh\ \ 802 . 

Intoxication most degrading to the character, and ruinous to the 
efficiency, of an officer. [GA 1 . 288- S, D. HI. 236-237 ] 
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Tho D. A, a. to Lieutenant-Colonel Cupp ago * Page 530 

10M shi(r m} 

Commanding officers to communicate personally with their subor¬ 
dinates in gam son—not write to them* [Q« 1. 2^1) 


362, To Mr,-- 

Scrhgapatam, 23rd Aug., 1802. 
A sharp stimulant to a malingerer. 


. 630 

[S. D. HI. 280-281,] 
, 631 


363. To Lieutenant-Colonel de Mouron Bnl6t 

'Sfringapatem, iu Sept^ 1S02. 

Abuse of invaliding. The rules of the service <io not favour 
neat Jobfl. [S.D. IIL 389^90.] 


632 


364. Q. O,. 

SrrjV^/c?/a^ 6/A ,5V//,, j 

Officers forbidden to beat natives, [G* a I. 29r. S, D. 111. 296-297 J 


365. To Lieutenant-Colonel Boles 

$eringapQtam> 1803, 

1 he paymaster not to live away from head-quarters. 


. 632 

[S. D. IH. 3 oo,] 
. G33 


* 306 . G. O,. 

$mngopatam t 1 of/) Stp 4 , 1803 . 

Military insolence tested by the rules of the service. 

[0 * L 293, $, D. III. 301-302*] 

307 . The D* A. G. to Uajor * • * * # commanding a de¬ 
tachment of H, M, ■— regt. <334 

7/A 1802. 

Exposition of the futility of excuses pleaded for levying pun pvance 
i n the Mysore cou n try. Kestitiilion requi red [G.* I. 314-3 1 5*] 

368. To Lieutonant-Coionol Montresor # .636 

Camp, 3 rdfitly, 1803. 

Subalterns not to put each other in arrest, except in case of abso¬ 
lute necessity. [S. 0 . IV. i 29 .] 
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QD. To Lieutenant-Colonel Bolen, President of a General 

Court Martial.. . . Page 63G 

Caaip y iSM July , 1803, 

Courts Martial ought not to give sentence of honourable acquittal 
* merely where there is a defect of the proof of guilt.' 

[S.D. IV. 141-142.] 

870* To Idoutenant-Colonel Mon tremor * ,636 

Camp , 30/A July, 1803. 

Scnktuli *uxwifas among officers to be checked, [B, I>. IV. I 


G37 


371. To tho Secretary of Government, Bombay 

Catnji 11 th Nov. y 1 803. 

Tbe same subject [G. 1 111.367. 0*97. C* 11. 853-] 


G3 7 


372 . To Colonel Murray. 

Camp y 14 th Sept , 1803. 

The sen-ice not to suffer through the private quarrels of officers. 

[th 1 I- 375“377* G> II. 300-302. G. 1, i, 708 ] 

1 873 . To Iiioutonant-Colonol Boles, President of a General 

Court Martial.*>38 

Camp, 5 th Oct, 1803, 

A private reprimand an inadequate punishment for insulting a 
magistrate in consequence of his acts, as such. [S. D, IV. £90-191.! 

874. To Major Dooian ..* 631* 

Camp , 6/A Oct, 1803, 

Frivolous and factious regimental quarrels highly dangerous to the 
public interests, especially in time of war, and to the European 
officers engaged in them. [B. D. IV* 193 ^* 95 -] 

*376. 0. A. O.'• 640 

Camp at Dewahtmrra t Tvesdety t 20th Die., 1803. 

Officers to pay ready money for shop goods* 

[0**11.933. S* D. IV. 300-301.] 

378 . To Colonel Murray , . * * * * 840 

Camp t 26/A Jan-, jSo4. 

Military inefficiency* from improper use of men or equipments, 
worse than indiscipline. [G. 1 11 , 84-85* G. la IlLi6. G* fl II. 1003.j 
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To Lieutenant-Colonel de Meuron, commanding at Serin- 
gap atam ........ Page 041 

Camp at Chmdiort t June, 1804. 

Strong obligation of British oncers to support the authority of the 
civil magistrate* [S* D. IV. 424,] 


378 , To Major Symons 

Camp at Chine ho re, i^th Jum * 180 j. 
The same subject* 


Gil 


[S, D. IV. 426-427*] 


378 , To Lord Ellanborough. 042 

Strut field Sayt, *j/h Sept*, 1829 , 

How the officers of the East India Company's army are excited to 
mutiny* [S, D. C. VI. 138-140, ] 


4, Miscellaneous. 


*380* To the Adjutant-General, Bombay , - . .644 

i>critigapfltam y 2 $rd April, rSoo. 

A)l the public means ought to be applied to the public service when 
necessary* [S. D. I, 533 - 535 *] 

381, To Lieutenant-Colouel Kirkpatrick . . * .645 

Camp at ChittUdrwg, \ith Jim , 1800* 

The hill forts ought, to be destroyed. [S, D, II. io.] 


" 382 * To Lieutenant-Colonel Spry . . * ,615 

Serijtgapafim, %th June, 1802. 

Officers who build houses on cantonment ground are entitled, strictly 
speaking, on selling them, to receive the price of the materials only. 

[S*D, III. 193-195.] 

' 383 . To the Otftcers commanding Chittledroog, Paughur, Nun- 
dydroog; to be communicated to those commanding 
Mudgherry, Mergaaie, and Goorybunda , , ,64 7 

21st A ug ri 1802* 

Detailed Information to be supplied by the commandants of forts, on 
occasion of their inspection by Major-General Wellesley, 

[S, D, III. 376-279,] 
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To Lieutonont-Colonel Wallace » . Page 619 

Itom&ay, 2% Ik March t 1804 . 

Martial law indispensable in a lawless land. 

[G. 1 Ill, 496. G. 1 III. tS6. G * IL j 12 2-1 

385 . To Lieiitonnnt-Colonol Wallace . ■ - <650 

Camp tty Niggiftt, 2 Bih /tine, 1804 * 

Importance, to a commanding officer, of habitual secrecy on public 
matters. [G. 1 III. 563. G."* III. 381-383. 0*11,1253-1254.] 

380 . To Lord Bathurst fi 5 Q 

London y ztoik Jan 1834 . 

Position of officers of King's troops in India. 

[S.D.C II* 193-1 91-1 

+ 3 S 7 « To the Right Hon, Chariot W. Wynn ,051 

Lmdm t a $th July , 1826. 

At what age European soldiers may most safely be ^ent to India* 

[s. d. a hi. 351-35-’-] 


III. ILLUSTRATIVE QUOTATIONS. 

388 . Colonel George Chesney . ■ . - . 052 

Rise and Development of the Indian Army. 

[Indian Polity, pp. 275 - 384 , First Edition*] 

380 . Dr W. W. Hunter 659 

Preventives of Famine. 

[The Annals of Rural Bengal, 1 MB, pp. 50-56.] 

390. H, 8 t, 0. Tuck or, Ksq, ..662 

Indian Sugar, 

[Memorials of Indian Government, etc. edited by j. W. Kaye. 
18 53 - PP< 178-190.] 

391. Memorandum by the Prince Consort. * . .668 

Re-organisation of the Indian Army, 

[Life of H.R.H. the Prince Consort, by Theodore Martin, 
Vol. IV. pp. 510-312.] 
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1, Historical Map of India, 

[Wellington Supplementary Despatches, VoL I. 

2, Battle of Mailavelly 

[Luahington's Life of Lord Harris, 1840.) 

3, Environs of Soringapatam. 

[Beatson's War with Tippoq Sultann, ifJod.] 

4* Si ego and Storm of So dn gap at am 
[Beaison, ni supra*} 

5, Hap to illustrate the Partition of Tippoo’s Dominions, 

[Bealson, ui supra.} 

6, Battle of A say 0 

[Marquess Wellesley's Notes Relative to Transactions in the 
Mahratta Empire, 1804.] 

7, Battle of Arg&um. 

[Welsh's Military Reminiscences, 1830,] 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLANS. 

Malhvdjy.—The following k given in Mr- LushtngUnBs Life of Lora 
Haryitj to explain the Plan reproduced from that work in this volume t— 

4 References. Red, denotes the first position of the English army. Blue, the 
3nd ditto. Purple, the 3rd ditto* Yellow, Tip pods, the 1st ditto. Green, the 
^nd ditto. Orange, shows the encampment of the army after the action. 

A, A large body of the enemy’s horse kept in check by the 35th regiment 
of light dragoons. IP A party of the horse and rocket boys driven off by the 
picquet C\ A small party of the enemy’s horse charging the 1st, or European 
brigade, and repulsed. D, The and regiment of cavalry advancing to charge, 
but halted on the European brigade beginning to fi re. E. A large body of the 
enemy which retreated on the party C being repulsed. F. A party of the 
enemy’s Infantry engaged with the left of the European brigade, and obliged 
U) retreat. G« Another party that attacked the 33rd regiment, die head of 
Colonel Wellesley** division. H. Retreat of the party G charged by the 33rd 
regiment L Charge of three regiments of cavalry, under General Floyd, 
on the fugitives H. K. Two brass iS-pounders on a high spot, cannonading 
the enemy while the line formed. L Ditto advanced to some commanding 
rocks, from which they opened on the enemy as the line advanced 1 

The two Plans of Seringapamm, and the Map descriptive of the partition 
of Tippoo's territories, are taken from the semi-official work of Lt-Coh 
Alexander Bcatson, Aide de Camp to the Marquess Wellesley, and Sur¬ 
veyor General to the Army In the Field, entitled A Vivw of the War with 
Tippoo Sultmm. It seems unnecessary to add anything to the explanations 
which that author gave in the margin of each ; and which will enable the 
reader to follow, in detail, the military operations, and the political 
arrangements* 

The Plan of the Battle of Assye is reproduced from the Governor* 
General's Note* Relative to Tnvuuetions in the M&htaita Empire. The 
following details result from a comparison of that work with Major 1 horn s 
Memoir of the: Wat in India. 

Battle of Assye.—A. English army advancing to the ford, J, 2, 3, Nizam’s 
and PeishWH 1 * cavalry, X. The left of the enemy's infantry line, in its original 
position, winch it was proposed to attack. R., B«, Second position of the 
enemy's infantry (first line), and of the English army confronting it. D. 
Enemy’s second line of infantry, after its re-formation. C. English anny 
pursuing the enemy’s routed first line. E, Mahmtta cavalry charging the 
74th regiment. F. Countercharge of the English cavalry, G. General 
Wellesley’s charge with the 73th regiment and yth regiment N, C. E. 
Position of th«- General and these troops, after the charge. 

Battle of Argmm.-*-The Governor-General did not insert In his Notts* 
nor Major Thorn in his Memoir, a plan of this engagement. But Colonel 
Welsh, who was present on the occasion, has supplied the want in his 
rf T fit it <* ry R trainisttHcts. The array, on both sides, was so simple, and the 
catastrophe so prompt, that this rough sketch will, it is hoped, be sufficient 
lor the purpose. 
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WELLINGTON'S INDIAN DESPATCHES. 

INTRODUCTION. 

MEMORANDUM 1 ON MARQUESS WELLESLEYS GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA. 

Tn order to understand the merits or demerits of Marquess 
Wellesfeyte government in India, it is necessary to review the 
state of that country when his Lordship assumed its govern¬ 
ment in May, 179$, *uid that in which it was left in April, iftcfi, 
■which was the close of the official year in which Marquess 
Wellesley resigned the government This subject is large, and 
will require a minute detail of many measures* of the causes 
which led to them, and of their consequences. But this paper 
shall be made as short as possible; and nothing shall be inserted 
in it which is not necessary for the elucidation of the subjects on 
which it is written. 

The first intelligence which reached Marquess Wellesley, upon 
his arrival in India, was that the ancient Native enemy of the 
Company had formed an alliance with the French at Mauritius, 
for the purpose of attacking the British nation in India; and 
that, In consequence of this alliance, a- body of Frenchmen had 
already been landed.at the port of Mangalore on the coast of 
Malabar* and had marched to Seringapatam. Shortly after the 
receipt of tins intelligence, it was known m India that Buonaparte, 
with a large French army, had landed and taken possession of 
Egypt, and that the avowed object of this expedition was to 
invade India by that route. 

The state of warfare which was to be expected in consequence 
of the intelligence of these measures and movements of the 
enemies of the British govern meat, rendered necessary a review 

1 Wriitej alter ; he Session of Parliament of 1806. The sums and 
dales left in Wank in ihe original memorandum, were filled up at tho 
Board of Comrol and the India House.—iVSwfe (b ihe origijuxi editions* 
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FINANCIAL DISTRESS, AND Mi'TUT A Hr INEFFICIENCY. 

situation iii all its branched j and what follows is the result of 
that review, and of the measures which were adopted to apply a 
remedy io the inconveniences and evils which were found to exist 

The Company were found to have a revenue of 8,059*880/., a 
sum less than that which they had been found to have in 1793, at 
the renewal of their charter, by 165,748/. The debt amounted 
to 10,866.588/,, having increased since 1793; and the interest 
was annually 746,933/*, having increased since 1793* The total 
amount of the charges of the government in India, including tire 
interest of the debt, was 8,178^626/; and the deficiency of the 
revenues, in comparison with the charges, at a time of profound 
peace in India* was 332*330/. At the same time the Company's 
credit was at the lowest ebb* Money could not be borrowed in 
Bengal at 12 per cent interest; the Company's bonds und 
securities at that rate were circulated at Such a discount, as well 
at that Presidency as at Madras and Bombay, as to amount 
nearly to a stagnation; and with this great war in expectation, 
the Company's financial servants in India were entirely at a loss 
to find the means for supporting and carrying on the ordinary 
operations of the government in time of peace* The Company's 
armies, although in a high state of discipline, and maintained, 
that of Fort William at the expense of 1,996,487/., that of Fort 
St. George at the expense of 1,868,498/., and that of Bombay at 
the expense of 641,469/., were not lu a state of preparation and 
efficiency to perform the operations which the crisis of the 
Company's a flairs was likely to require from them* The Com¬ 
mander in Chief and Adjutant General of Fort St* George 
reported that 6 months would be required to prepare for service 
the army serving under that Presidency, upon which the brunt 
of the contest was likely to fall; and the government of that 
Presidency were apprehensive of the consequences of drawing 
the attention of the enemy by making the smallest preparation 
for defence against the attack which they well knew he had 
meditated. The army of Bombay, on which naturally the task 
would have fallen of cooperating in the contest with that of 
I ^rt St. George, was necessarily scattered in the disaffected 
provinces under the government of Bombay ; and the army of 
Bengal was stationed principally in the Vizier's territories, with 
a vie v to keep them in tranquillity, and to defend them from the 
expected invasion of the King of Caubul. 

I hose powers on whom experience of former wars with Tippoo 
had shown that the Company ought to rely for assistance were 






ptm ALLIES UNABLE OR UNWILLING TO HELP US, 

n^v thc^Nizam, the Peshwah, the Nabob of the Carnatic, and the 
petty rajahs ami zemindars on the coast of Malabar* Since 
the peace of 1792 with Tippbo, which had attained the object 
of the alliance between the first two and the Company* the 
situation Of these powers had been considerably changed- I he 
Nizam, by the resuit of an unfortunate rotate of hostility with 
the Mahrattaa, which ended in battlc r and a peace, or rather 
capituIation } concluded at Kurcllah in the year i795i had fallen 
from the state of a great and leading power in Hindustan to 
that of a tributary to the Mahrattas. His ministers were 
appointed by the Mahrattas; his army was disbanded; and 
the only support of his authority was a corps consisting of about 
14,000 men, trained, disciplined, and commanded by breach 
officers. These officers had possession of a considerable portion 
of the Nizam’s territories, from the revenues of which they were 
to pay their troops ; and by the power which they acquired by 
this possession, and by the state of confusion of the government 
of the Mahrattas at Pooriah, the weakness of that of the Nizam, 
and the supine indifference of that of the Company, they were 
becoming a French state in the peninsula of India^ By their 
power and violence they overdrived the Nizam's councils, and 
precluded all hope of his co-operation in the war which was 
expected with Tippoo and his French allies in the year 179^' 
The Mahratta government of Poonab, which had afforded such 
material assistance to the British government in the war which 
had ended in 1792 by the treaty of Seringapatam, was become 
equally incapable with the Nizam of affording any aid m that 
which was expected in 179ft* After the peace of KurdJah in 
i 79 di the Peshwah, Mahdoo Rao Narain, threw himself from a 
window in his palace at Foonah, and died upon the spot. A con* 
test then ensued for the possession of the power of that govern¬ 
ment, in which all the principal Mahratta chiefs were engaged, 
and which, having lasted with various success during the years 
1796 and 1797, had ended by placing all the power at Foonah in 
the hands of Dowlut Rao Scindiah* This Chief already possessed 
the Mahratta territories upon the j umna and Ganges bordering 
upon those of the Kngiisll and the Nabob of Oude, and the actual 
sovereignty of all those situated to the northward of the rivers 
Nerbudda and Taptee. By the gain of the influence over the 
government of the young Peshwah, Bajee Rao, he extended his 
power to the northern frontier of Tippoo’s dominions in Mysore ; 
thus holding in his own hands all the different Mahratta states. 
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VSTFRIENDIV, AND UNDER FRENCH INFLUENCE 

\s extended power was but feebly established, and 
been unequal to the exertion to be made in the 
expected contest with Tippoo, even if it could be supposed that 
Sdndiah’s policy would have led him to enter into it But when 
that Chief became the sole head of the Mahrftttas, his policy 
would have led him to support Tippoo rather than the English 
in the impending contest supposing his power to have been in 
that state to enable him to enter into St. He must have been 
aware that, with respect to him, the English were the most 
formidable of the two powers ; and that his objects would have 
been forwarded by their defeat. Besides this, ScindiaVs prin¬ 
cipal force consisted in a body of infantry, raised, disciplined, 
and commanded by French officers; and although the influence 
of these officers over the government of Scindiah was by no 
means of the description of that exercised by those in the service 
of the Nizam over the government of that prince, it was still suffi¬ 
ciently strong to prevent Scindiah from adopting a measure which 
was contrary to his obvious policy, as the sole possessor of all the 
Mahratta power from the Ganges to the Toombuddra* 

Thus, then, nothing was to be expected from the two powers 
which had been the principal allies of the Company m the 
former war with Tippoo; and as the French were likely to he 
actively and personally engaged in this expected war, it was to 
be apprehended that they would derive assistance from the force 
commanded by Frenchmen in the service of those powers who 
had formerly been considered as the firm allies of the British 
government. 

Since the pence of 1793 the Nabob Mahomed Ali of the 
Carnatic had died, and had been succeeded by his son, Omdal 
ool Omrah. This prince, who was very unpopular in his 
territories, showed every disposition to impede rather than 
to forward the operations of the British army. He gave them 
no assistance; and it was afterwards found at Seringapatain 
that ho was in correspondence with the Company's enemy. 

As for the rajahs of Malabar, they (with the exception of the 
Rajah of Kooig) had been in a slate of hostility with the Company 
from the conclusion of the peace of 1792 till the year 1798, and had 
kept a considerable proportion of the Bombay army in constant 
hi»stile operations against them. No assistance was to be expected 
from them ; but, on die contrary, everything which was in their 
power to annoy and harass the army and to aid the enemy. 

Add to this representation of the tate of our affairs in India 
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OF OUDE ARMF, AND OP DEPENDENT ST A TES. 

that a revolution had just been effected m Oude 
by Lord Tdgnraouth; that the government of the rdgtiing 
Trince Saadut AH was most unpopular, and by no means firmly 
established throughout the country■ that his army was mutinous 
and disaffected; that an invasion of his country was expected 
from Zemaun Shah, the King of Cnubul, against which it was 
necessary to provide by the assembly of a large force in Oude 
under the command of Sir J, Craig ; and that, In this emergency 
of affairs in Oude, such was the state of mutiny and disaffection 
of the Nabob’s troops, that his Highness could not trust to them 
the guard of bis person, but was obliged to call for British troops 
to preserve him From the effects of their treachery; and Sir 
J« Craig, to whom was intrusted the defence of Oude, considered 
1 hese i troops in the light of an enemy’s fortress in his rear, 
Another circumstance which embarrassed government in 
India at all times, and was a considerable source of embarrass¬ 
ment at the period under Consideration, was the nature and si ate 
of the alliances between the British government and its 
dependent and tributary states. 

These alliances had always been formed in a moment of 
extreme weakness, and generally after the Native and depend¬ 
ent state had been conquered. The principal stipulation was 
uniformly protection by the British government, in consider¬ 
ation of subsidy to be paid by the Native state, and in other 
respects the Native state was declared or was considered to 
be independent in the management of all its internal concerns- 
The Native states having hi every instance contracted these 
alliances in a moment of weakness, in which, of course, all the 
powers of their governments were paralysed, they have invariably 
been under the necessity of calling for the assistance of the 
British protecting government for the support of thdr authority 
in the management of their internal concerns. 

The system of government in India, the foundations of autho¬ 
rity, and the modes of supporting it and of carrying on the opera¬ 
tions of the government, are entirely different from the systems 
and modes adopted in Europe for the same purposes. 

The foundation and the instrument of ail power there is the 
sword; and when these alliances have been formed, the sword, 
or, m other words, the army of the East India Company, became 
the only support and the only efficient instrument of authority 
oi the protected Native states. 

llus position of affairs, which was the result of the principle 
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or the Native state, was attended by a stipulation in some cases, 
of ait understanding in others, that the Native state should be 
independent in all the operations of its internal government; and 
it the very moment in which this stipulation was made, the in¬ 
terference of the British government was required, and all the 
internal concerns of the Native state submitted to its judgment, 
in order that its agents might see whether the cases in which its 
interference was called for were of a nature to justify it. 

Here, then, the door was necessarily opened to the inter¬ 
ference of the Briiish government in every concern; and the 
result was increased weakness in the Native state, jealousy of 
litis Interference, and disunion bordering upon treachery. 

These evils had long appeared to require a remedy; and they 
must have been felt particularly at the moment in which the 
British government was likely t o be involved in a most extensive 
warfare with the most formidable of the Native powers, assisted 
by the French, 

This having been the state of India at the time Marquess 
Wellesley assumed the government in the year 1798, the measures 
adopted to apply a remedy to the evils which existed will form 
an epitome of the history of his Lordship’s administration* 1 shall 
detail them in that order which is most likely to make them clear 
to the understandings of those who wilt read this paper. 

The objects which pressed most upon his Lordship's atten¬ 
tion in May and June, 1798, were to place the army of Fort 
St, George in a situation to resist the expected hostility of the 
enemy, to relieve the finances from the difficulties under which 
they laboured, and to bring back the allies of the Company to the 
state in which they had been left by the peace at Seringa pal am 
in 1792, so that the allies might be able to render the assistance 
ui the war which they were capable of affording. 

The measures of finance which acre at that time successfully 
adopted laid the foundation of the system which was sub¬ 
sequently acted upon, and which will be fully considered in 
another part of this paper, 

btfcctual measures were immediately adopted to put in a situ¬ 
ation to enable them to defend themselves the whole disposable 
tore* oi Fort St* George, and eventually to perform the service 
which might be, and was afterwards, required from them, 

1 he army of I + ort St* George was reinforced by European 
troops from Bengal, and preparatory measures were adopted to 
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e government to reinforce it still further with Native troops* 
a fieri the most favourable season for transporting them by sea 
should come round. 


But the principal measure of those day s, that which gave a turn 
to the state of the Company's affairs in India, and to the general 
sentiment of the people of that country respecting the British 
government, was the negotiation at Hyderabad, which ended by 


Lhu substitution of a British for a French force at the capital of 
the Nizam, 

1 be Nizam bad long been connected with the British govern¬ 
ment; and by the treaty of 1789 it had been stipulated that he 
should have the assistance of two British battalions when he 
should call for them. This article of the treaty had not been 
performed till the war broke out with Tippoo, which ended by 
the peace of 179$, when Lord Cornwallis made a new treaty 
C 1 79 ° ] with the Nizam, and attached to bis army two British 
battalions, which acted with them during that war. At the 
same time two British battalions were attached to the Mahratta 
army under Pu rsheram Bhow, 

The services of these battalions stationed with the Nizam, as 
will be observed by the treaty, were to be confined to operations 
against foreign enemies and domestic rebels; but rot to be 


directed against the Malmittas, and in particular not against 
certain tributaries of the Nizam stationed upon the Mahratta 
frontier, who were likewise tributaries of the Peshwab. 

After tlie defeat and capitulation of the Nizam at Kurdlah in 
1795, which has been above referred to, the Mahratus^bad 
obliged his Highness to send these battalions back into the 
Company's territories; but during the disputes at Poonah for 
the succession to Madhoo Rao, his Highness had taken ad van* 
tage of the momentary weakness of the Mahratta government, 
and had recalled these battalions to his capital, 

The object of the negotiation which Marquess Wellesley com¬ 
menced with the Nizam was to prevail upon his Highness to per¬ 
form the defensive treaty of Hyderabad, 1st Sept. 1798 5 and as it 


appeared that his Highness was unable to perform it on account 
oi the power which the French officers and their faction had over 
his councils, it was proposed to his Highness that he should dis¬ 
miss them and their troops from Ins service for ever; and an offer 
was made to supply British troops to enable his Highness to ac¬ 
complish this object, and to remain thereafter at Hyderabad as sub¬ 
stitutes for the troops under the command of the French officers. 



THE A TF WITH NIZAM. NEGOTIATION WITH TIPPOO \3 

f ~^p/Wtnty was concluded on this basis with the utmost secrecy 
artd despatch, which contained all the restraining articles For the 
service of the troops which had been in the treaty of 7th May, 
1798; and a body of British troops entered the Nizam's terri¬ 
tories, and had made some marches towards Hyderabad before 
the French officers were aware of their fate* This body of troops, 
having joined those already at 11 yd era bad, performed the service 
on which they were sent without bloodshed; and the Nizam 
was thus restored to the power of performing his defensive en¬ 
gagements with the Company, and one of the great and fruitful 
sources of the evils impending over us in 179^ which has been 
already described, was removed by a timely, well contrived, and 
able exercise of the power of the British government. 

This negotiation at Hyderabad was accompanied by another 
at Poonah, with a view to the same objects. But this failed, for 
reasons which will be reviewed hereafter. In the course of this 
negotiation all the circumstances attending that carrying on at 
Hyderabad were described to the Pcshwan, with a view to 
prevent the jealousy which might otherwise have been expected 
upon the renewal of the ancient alliance between the Company 
and the Nizam. 

After one of the principal allies of the British government had 
thus been placed in a situation to be enabled to perform his 
treaty of alliance, a negotiation was opened withTippoo Sultoun, 
the object of which was to bring that Prince to an early decision, 
whether he should be at peace or at war with the Company. It 
was obvious that the assistance which he had hitherto received 
from his allies, the French, was small in comparison with that 
which he might expect from them \ and that it was not of an 
extent and description to be very formidable to the British 
government, particularly as its alliance with the Nizam had been 
renewed, and the source of danger in that quarter had been 
removed. All that was required from Tippoo, therefore, was a 
renunciation of this offensive alliance, and such an unequivocal 
proof of it as should be satisfactory to the whole work!; and the 
adoption ot arrangements which should facilitate the usual 
friendly communications between states not in hostility with 
each other. 

I hese negotiations , were attended by military preparations 
which were calculated to secure early success and a speedy 
termination to the war, which it was determined should be the 
consequence ot Tippoo s refusal to give the allies the reasonable 
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^jfefactlon which they had required. The wisdom of these 
"early preparations was soon proved; for on the vbry day that 
Tip poo, after a delay of some weeks beyond the period fixed 
for his answer to the remonstrance of the British government, 
despatched his answer, and desired that a British office? might 
be sent to negotiate with him, he commenced his march to 
attack the Bombay army, which was assembled in the territories 
of the Rajah of Koorg. 

In tliis review of the measures of Marquis Wellesley's govern¬ 
ment, it is not intended to detail the movements or the actions 
of the different armies. The result of the well prepared and 
well combined operations of the war against Tippoo was the 
capture of his capital, with all his arsenals, treasure, &c.; his own 
death, on- the 4th May, 1799 ; and the subsequent .reduction and 
submission of all his territories to the allied governments. 

The army of the Nizam, with the subsidiary force as formed 
by the late Treaty of 1798, cooperated in this war with the 
British army; and his Highness's government shared equally 
With the British government in the advantages arising from its 
successful termination. The territories of the Com pan) were 
increased by the addition of those belonging to Tippoo, situated 
upon the sea coast of Malabar, and those which gave possession 
of important military positions. The Nizam received an equi¬ 
valent, contiguous to his frontier; and a portion was reserved 
for the Pcshwah, to be given on the condition that his Highness 
should become a party to the alliance between the other 
governments, and should accede to certain stipulations which 
were proposed to him, and which will be discussed in a sub¬ 
sequent part of this paper. His Highness having refused to 
accept these conditions, this portion was divided between the 
Company and the Nizam. 

The principal and all the centre part of the territories ot 
Tippoo were given to a descendant of the ancient Rajahs of 
Mysore, in whose person a state was formed under the im¬ 
mediate influence and protection of the British government. 
This state was connected by a treaty of alliance with the 
Company, which was bound to defend it on condition ot the 
payment of a stipulated tribute- As alliances of this description, 
by conferring a nominal independence on the Princes connected 
by them with the Company, had been found in other instances 
to be attended with many inconveniences, to render necc ary 
a constant interference by the protecting government in the 
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rnn\ affair of the Native subordinate state, and to occasion 
ternal weakness, jealousy of the protecting power, and a waste 
and embarrassment of the resources of the government, it was 
thought best, in the treaty of alliance with the government of 
Mysore, to provide for the interference of the British government 
in ail its concerns when such interference might bo necessary; 
and the state in which this government is found to bo at this 
mofTKiitj the cordja! and intimate union winch exists between 
the government of Mysore and the British authorities, and the 
important strength and real assistance which it has afforded to 
tlie British government in ail its recent difficulties, afford the 
strongest proofs of the wisdom of this stipulation of the treaty* 

Thus, then, in less than one year from the period at which the 
perils which I have above described threatened the existence of 
the British government in India, our principal ally, the Nizam, 
was restored to us, the French state growing in the peninsula of 
India was destroyed, our formidable Native enemy, Tippoo, the 
certain ally of the French in India, was subdued, and in his 
place was established in Mysore a government calculated to 
afford, and which has afforded, the most substantial assistance to 
Great Britain in all her difficulties. 

The Governor-General having now relieved the peninsula of 
India from the danger by which it was threatened, and affairs 
in that quarter having been placed on foundations of strength 
calculated to afford lasting peace and security, turned his 
attention to the great and increasing cause of the weakness 
of the north-west frontier of the Bengal provinces. These 
provinces were covered in that quarter by the territories of 
the Nabob Vizier of Qnde, who was connected with the 
Company by a treaty of alliance, by which, in consideration 
of a subsidy amounting to a sum not exceeding 5° l ac ^ sicca 
rupees fur attrtuWy the Company were bound to defend him ; 
and with this view to maintain at all times at least io,ooo men 
in his territories j and in case this mi tuber should for any cause be 
increased beyond 13,000 men, the Nabob was to pay the actual 
expense incurred by the Company. This treaty was attended 
by the usual stipulation of the independence of the Nabob in 
his internal concerns: which stipulation had been uniformly 
3 rust rated by the necessary and uniform interference of the 
Company ;it all those concerns for the support of the Nabob's 
authority, for the preservation of tranquillity in the country', and 
for the security ot t\\^ funds from which the Company derived 
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a portion of the resources applicable to 
payment of their military establishments. 

For some years previous to 1708 apprehensions had been 
entertained that Zemaun Shah, the King of Caubul, would carry 
Into execution an old and favorite plan of the Affghan govern¬ 
ment to invade Hindustan ; and these apprehensions had 
appeared so well founded in 1798 that the Govern or-General* 
Marquess Wellesley, had found it necessary to assemble a large 
British army in Oude* under the command of Sir Jf. Craig, lor 
the protection of the Nabob's territories against this expected 
invasion, notwithstanding the difficulties under which the govern¬ 
ment laboured at the same period in the peninsula of India. 

At the close of the year 1797 the Nabob, Azof ool Dowlah, 
died, and was succeeded in his government by bis supposed son* 
Vizier Aly. This usurper had been formally deposed by the 
authority of the British government under Lord Tcignmouth, 
after a full examination of the justice of his claim ; and Saadut 
Ali had been placed in the government of Oude. 

This prince was very unpopular with the army* and was not 
generally agreeable to his subjects. His disposition was par- 
simon M^us^uid his habits were not of a nature to conciliate the 
affections of his turbulent subjects. 

When the preparations were making to resist the expected 
invasion of Zeraaun Shah, the Nabob, Saadut Ah, although 
fully convinced of the necessity of collecting the largest force 
upon the frontier, called for a detachment of the British troops 
to attend and guard his person against his own turbulent arid 


disaffected troops. He declared repeatedly that these troops 
were not to be trusted in the day of battle, or on any service; 
and after viewing their state of discipline and equipment, and 
obtaining a knowledge of their principles and attachment to the 
cause of the allied governments, Sir J. Craig considered these 
troops as worse than useless, as dangerous, and of the nature of 
an enemy’s fortress in his rear ; and he actually left a detachment 
of British troops to watch them, and the turbulent inhabitants of 
Rohilnmd, the frontier province of Oude to the north-west. 

The Governor-General, by his negotiations at the court of 
Persia, had drawn the attention of the King of Gaubul to the 
defence of his own western frontier; and availed Jiimselt of the 
certain tranquillity which he had obtained cm the frontiers of 
Oude to‘arrange the affairs of that country on a basis better 
calculated to give it permanent security and tranquillity, and to 
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; lse ^ 1C strength of the British government on its north-west 
mtier, which was one of its weakest points. 

Towards the close of the year 1799 the Govern or-General 
calud upon the Nabob of Oude to dismiss his expensive, useless, 
and dangerous troops, and to fill their places by increased 
numbers of the Company’s troops. The Nabob had desired 
tin assistance of the Governor^ lenera! in the reform of the 
different establishments of his government ; but the British 
government had a right, under the article of the treaty of 1798, 
to require that this reform should be made. After some diffi¬ 
culties, arising principally from the defective principle on which 
the military establishments were formed, paid, and commanded, 
t his great object was effected ; and arrangements were made for 
introducing into the Vizier s territories jooo additional British 
troops, at the expense to the Nabob Vizier of 76 hes of Oude 
sicca rupees per annum. 

In order to improve the security of Oude still further, a 
reform of the civil administration of the government was 
necessary^; and this reform was pressed upon the attention of 
thi 1 Nabob, But while the negotiations for this purpose, and for 
the final arrangement < f the military establishments, were going 
on, the Nabob gravely declared that he was not able to pay the 
expi use of the troops which had been stationed in his country 
ni its defence at the time of the expected invasion of Zemaun 
bhah, or the expense of the additional troops Which had been 
necessarily stationed in his country upon the occasion of the 
reform of his military establishment although he was bound by 
treaty to defray the whole of these charges. 

A demand was then made upon him to give territorial security, 
according to the 1 tth article of the treaty of 1798 ; and, after a 
ong negotiation, a treaty was concluded on the loth Nov. itfoi, 
by which, in commutation for subsidy, and for the perpetual 
defence of his country, the Nabob ceded to the Company the 
xmtory of RohMcund* the Dooab, and Gorruckpoor; the two 
i^i mer being his frontier provinces towards the Mahrattas, the 
bulks, and A Afghans, and the latter bordering upon the Company ; 
am lllJ cn 6*U«l. farther, to introduce a better system of manage- 
*??* "? t0 ,llc territories which remained In his hands. 

1 '21 ' l Ll1 this arrangement the Company gained, 

1st, i , 1C advantage of getting rid of a useless and dangerous 
body of troops stationed on the v< ry point of their defence, and 
ready at all times to join an invading enemy: 
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, a ^dly. The advantage of acquiring the means of placing ttjp 
_1 fms weak point additional numbers of the British troops and 
thereby increasing its strength, and the general security of the 
provinces in their rear* 

^rdly. Ample territorial security for the regular and perpetual 
payment of these funds for the support of their military estab¬ 


lishments in Bengal: 

4thly, By the introduction of their own system of government 
and management into the countries ceded to them, and the 
employment of their own servants in the administration, they 
secured the tranquillity of those hitherto disturbed countries, the 
loyalty and happiness of their hitherto disaffected and turbulent 
inhabitants ? and, above all, they acquired the resources of those 
rieli but hitherto neglected provinces for their armies, in case of 
the recurrence of the necessity for military operations upon that 
frontier. 


These advantages, the full benefit of which, as will be seen 
hereafter, were felt in a very few years, were gained without 
incurring any disadvantage whatever; in particular, that was 
not incurred which appears most likely to weaken a great con¬ 
tinental power, such as the Company is m India, viz, the frontier 
was not increased* The Company were equally bound to defend, 
and had actually defended, this same frontier in 1 79 ^ 1 799 * 

when the country was governed by the Nabob ; so that all was 
gain and strength, without the smallest degree of disadvantage 
or weakness* 

But the advantages m this arrangement were not gained by 
the Company only; those of the Nabob were at least equal to 
those of the Company. Whatever Increased the security of the 
Company manifestly increased his security likewise; and here 
he acquired a great advantage* But this was not all. It is 
known that the Nabob of Oudc had never collected from the 
countries ceded, and realised in his treasury, even the sum of 
7 6 lacs of Oudc sicca rupees, being the old subsidy paid under 
the treaty of 1798 ; much less had he realised the increased sum 
which he was obliged to pay in consequence of the increase of 
the number of troops stationed in his country* I Us pecuniary 
gain was the difference between the annual sum he realised and 
that which he was bound to pay* Under the new treaty of Nov, 
1801, the Company were bound to defend the territories of the 
Nabob under ail circumstances; and no new demand could be 
made upon him on any account, whatever might be the extent 
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service, or of the expense incurred in their defence. The 

^Nlfbob has already felt the full advantage of this stipulation. 
Besides these advantages of a pecuniary nature, the Nabob 
derived others from the arrangement; The cession of the pro- 
vtnees had been preceded by the discharge of a large proportion 
of his troops ; and those which remained in his service scattered 
over the whole surface of his enlarged territories, were unequal 
to the performance of the duties required from them. These 
duties could not, with convenience, be performed by the Com- 
pany's Native troops, commanded as they are by European 
officers, as the civil government remained in the hands of the 
Nabobs Native servants. Both the Company's government 
and the Nabob suffered in convenience ; the former froth the 


frequent calls of the Nabob for the service of their troops in the 
detau ot the collections of the revenue; and the latter from 
the want oi habit of these troops in duties of this description, 
and the difficulties of performing them through the agency of 
1 uropean officers directed by Native servants. When the 
provinces were ceded to the Company, the Nabob had the means 
and advantage of employing in a reduced territory the troops 
which had been found insufficient for the conduct of the adminis¬ 


tration of one of greater extent; and the.se troops, being more 
immediately under his inspection, and within the reach of his 
authority, were kept in better order. 

i ltus f then, upon the whole, this arrangement has been 
advantageous, and has proved satisfactory, to both the parties to 
it, whatever may have been the difficulties in settling it; and 
Marquess Wellesley removed by it all the inconveniences and 
weakness felt upon the north-west frontier of Bengal, and added 
Considerably to the resources of the British government. 

i be evil to which Marquess Wellesley next directed his efforts 
was the nature of the British alliances with its tributary states 
m general, and particularly with the Nabob of Arcot The 
alliance between the Company and the family of this prince had 
commenced in the infancy of the British power in the peninsula 
of India,and the terms of it had been altered at different periods, 

■ u general purport of them, however, at ad times, had been 
pi otection of the Carnatic b}* the Company, on the condition of 
r ^ lIar mont hiy payment of a stipulated subsidy by the 
1 1 -hi >; that the Nabob should have no political communication 
"!* 1 an ^ f° rei ff n P^wer. excepting through the intervention or 
11,1 the consent of the Company; that the Company should 
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sms or DoanLr GovEJuvMMFt or carnatic* 

^rfere in the interna] concerns of the Nabob’s 
meat: and the last treaty of J793 provided particularly that in 
case of failure in the payment of the stipulated subsidy, certain 
countries should be ceded to the Company. 

One of the great evils in this alliance, as in all those of this 
description which had been formed in India, was that it provided 
that the Company should not interfere in the internal concerns 
of the Nabob's government, at the same time that the inter¬ 
ference of the Company in every possible case was absolutely 
and essentially necessary for the support of the Native govern¬ 
ment, and was practised on every occasion. 

Another evil winch affected this, as well as every alliance of 
the same description, was that the amount of the subsidy to be 
paid to the Company was to be realised from the country by 
the Nabob ; and that this subsidy necessarily bore so large a 
proportion to the revenues which the country could afford, that 
it was scarcely possible to realise it so as to make the regular 
monthly payments required by the nature of the Company’s 
service, and stipulated in the treaty. The consequence was that 
the Nabob was obliged to borrow money, at large interest, to 
make his payments at the stipulated periods; and as the Natives 
were unable or unwilling to come forward to lend their money 
upon these occasions, the loans were made from the Company’s 
civil and military servants, and the European inhabitants of Fort 
St. George and its dependencies. 

The interest upon these loans was usually 5 per cent per 
fncftsttn j and the security for the payment of the interest, as 
well as the principal, was generally a tun caw. or order, or assign¬ 
ment, from the Nabob, upon the revenues of certain portions of 
his territories* It is obvious that the tuneawdar, or holder of 
these orders, could have no interest in the prosperity of the 
country of which he was thus appointed by the Nabob the 
temporary collector, excepting to recover from it as he could, 
and at the earliest possible period, the sums supposed to bc due. 
Here, then* was established a system which tended not only to 
the oppression of the inhabitants of flic country, to the im¬ 
poverishment of the Nabob, and to the destruction of the 
revenues of the Carnatic, but it was carried into execution by the 
Company's civil and military servants, and by British subjects* 

In this view of the evil It was of enormous magnitude. The 
practice of lending money to the Native powers by British 
subjects had been repeatedly forbidden by the Company, and 
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continuance of it, therefore, was a breach of their most 
positive orders; but it was so general, and the profits so large, 
that no government had been found sufficiently strong entirely 
to prevent it But the evil did not consist only in the ruin of 
the Nabob and his count fy, and in this breach of order and 
discipline, but it established at Madras, and in the subordinate 
territories, a body of men in the service of the Company, or 
living under its protection, whose interests and objects, as 
relative to the Nabob of the Carnatic, were different from those of 
the Company, On all occasions, whether trifling or important, 
of difference between the Company and the Nabob, the latter 
was certain of the advice, assistance, and active exertions of 
this description of men ; and he never failed to succeed in his 
objects* It is not astonishing, therefore, that a Prince whose 
views were directed to an increase of his political power, and 
whoso vanity was fluttered by the services performed and court 
paid to him by so many Europeans of the first rank and con¬ 
sequence in that country, should have promoted every object 
which could have a tendency to continue this system, and 
should have set his face against every measure calculated to 
restrain it, although it was evidently ruinous to his finances, 
to the revenues of his country, and to his real interests and 
independence* 

The countries which by the treaty of 1793 had been assigned 
as security to be assumed by the Company, in case of the failure 
in the regular payment of the subsidy, were among the richest 
of all those under the government of the Nabob; and it had 
been particularly provided by the treaty that tuncaws should 
not be granted upon these districts. Those who lent his High-* 
ness their money, however, had no objection to take these 
countries as their security ; and it was natural that the Nabob 
should feel a slighter degree of interest in the permanent pros¬ 
perity of those countries than in that of the other provinces 
subject to his authority* Accordingly, tuncaws were generally 
granted, contrary to treaty, upon these provinces assigned by 
treaty for the Company’s security; and in aggravation of the 
accumulated evils of this system, the Company’s governments 
abroad had the mortification to observe Lhc daily and increasing 
ruin of the resources of Fort St George, and the deterioration 
of the prosperity of the provinces allotted as their security by 
the means of their own servants and those living under their 
protection* Not a month elapsed that did not afford matter of 
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l otion whether the Nabob could continue to pay his stipu- 
subsidy; and not one in which he did not procure the 
money by loan at a large i uteres t, by means which tended to 
the destruction of the country. 

From the lime the operation of the treaty of 1792 was 
observed, every Governor bad endeavoured to prevail upon the 
Nabob to consent to an alteration of it, by which the Company's 
resources should be secured, and the evils above described should 
be prevented. The endeavours,'however, of Lord Buckingham¬ 
shire, Marquess Wellesley, and Lord Powis, equally failed in 
prevailing upon the Nabob to consent to a modification of the 
treaty; and when the war broke out with Tippoo, the country 
was labouring under all the accumulated disadvantages of the 
system, its resources were ruined, and its inhabitants, from long 
oppression, disaffected. 

Besides these evils, there was a manifest indifference, or rather 
disaffection, In the Nabob. Omdal ool Omrah, himself, to the 
cause of the British government and its allies, the meaning of 
which was not discovered till Seringa patani was taken, and 
the papers of Tippoo had fallen into the liands of the British 
government. Among them were found all the written com¬ 
munications and correspondence which had been carried on 
between the Nabob Mahomed AH and the Nabob Omdal ool 
Omrah, his son, and Hyder AH and Tippoo Sultana, without 
the knowledge of the Company's government 

The fact of the existence of the correspondence alone was a 
breach of the treaties by which the Nabobs of the Carnatic had 
been allied to the British government; but in addition to this 
fact it was found that the correspondence referred to objects 
under discussion by the different parties to it, and entirely incon¬ 
sistent with the 'principle of the connexion between the British 
government and the Nabobs of the Carnatic, with the terms of 
the treaties by which that connexion bad been formed, or the 
existence of friendly intercourse between any states in any part 
of the world. 

As soon as Marquess Wellesley had ascertained all the circum¬ 
stances attending these communications, by an examination of 
the persons who had been instrumental in carrying them on, he 
referred the whole subject to the authorities in England, and 
stated in detail his sentiments on the conduct of the Nabob, and 
on the measures which it would be advisable to adopt. These 
sentiments having been approved, his Lordship proceeded to 

C 
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into execution the measures which he had proposed to 

adopt* 

lit3 Lordship’s principles on tins question were, generally, 
that the Nabobs, by their communications with Hyder Ali and 
Tippoo Sultaun, ’had broken their treaties of alliance with the 
Company ; and that in consequence of this breach of treaty the 
Company had a right to act in the manner that best suited their 
own interest* That which best suited their own interest was, 
to take into their own hands the entire management of the civil 
and military government oi the Carnatic; giving to the Nabob, 
for the support of himself and his family such a proportion of 
the revenues as should be sufficient for those objects, provided 
his Highness would acquiesce in the arrangements which should 
be carried into execution* These principles were considered to 
apply equally to the son, or supposed son, of the Nabob Omdal 
ool Omrah, as it was obvious that he could claim to inherit the 
authority of his father in the Carnatic, and the advantages 
derived from the connexion with the Company, only under the 
treaties between the Company and his family, all of which had 
been broken by the correspondence carried on with Ryder AH 
and Tippoo Sultaun, by Mahomed Ali and Omdal ool 0 mrah* 
When the orders from Marquess Wellesley upon this subject 
reached Madras, the Nabob Omdal ool Omrah was in such a 
state of health as to be incapable of attending to business; and 
soon afterwards he died. The supposed son was then apprised 
of the discoveries which had been made at Seringapatam, of the 
sentiments of the British government in consequence of these 
discoveries, and of the measures which they proposed to adopt 
in the Carnatic. But he refused to accept the situation held out 
to him under the new arrangement. As the claim of this Prince 
to succeed to his father, supposing that circumstances had 
allowed of the succession, was by no means dear, and as it Was 
desirable for the peace of the Carnatic that the Nabob's family 
should adopt the arrangement, Lord Clive (now Karl of Powis) 
determined to set aside Ali Hussein entirely, and to propose it 
to Aaeem ool Dowlah, the eldest legitimate son of Ameer ool 
Omrah, who was the second son of the Nabob Mahomed Ali, 
and brother of the late Nabob Omdal ool Omrah. This Prince 
having agreed to the arrangement, a treaty was concluded by 
which the whole of the civil and military government of the 
Carnatic was transferred for ever to the Company; and the 
Nabob Azeetit ool Dowlah, and his heirs, were to preserve their 
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dignity, and to receive one fifth part of the net revenues 
country K 

Thus was this important arrangement concluded in a peace¬ 
able manner, by which a remedy was provided For all the evils 
which had attended the former connexion between the Company 
and the Nabobs of the Carnatic; additional security was given 
to the British government, and an addition of 8 oo,ooo 4 per 
annum* value of 20 lacs of star pagodas, was made to their 
pecuniary resources. This improvement in their situation was 
not attended by any extension of their frontier (for the Company 
was bound before, both by treaty and positive interest, to defend 
the same line of country), or any circumstance which tended to 
weaken the British government in the Carnatic 

The arrangement, the nature of which I shall next discuss, is 
the treaty of 1800, with the Nizam, It will be recollected that 
the treaty of 1798, which had been a remedy for some of the 
inconveniences existing at that time in the connexion between 
the Company and the Nizam, had been directed principally to the 
object of enabling his Highness to perform his part of the triple 
alliance of 1790, formed against the power of Tippoo Sultaun, in 
which object it had completely succeeded. But in reference to 
the Nizam, there were objects in contemplation also at that 
moment, which could not be carried into execution ; and some 
Inconveniences had grown out of the treaty of 1798 for which it 
was necessary to provide an early remedy. Between the years 
1792 and 1798 the power of the government of the Nizam had 
fallen under the influence of the Mahrattas. This power had 
large claims upon his Highness; some founded upon the treaty 
or capitulation of Kurdlah, which claims had been afterwards 
modified and given up by other treaties; and others founded 
upon the general principle of overbearing extortion of the 
M ah rat ta govern me n t. 

As will appear in a subsequent part of this paper, the Governor- 
General ha I endeavoured, in 1798, to prevail upon the Peshwah 
to become a party to the treaty made that year with the Nizam, 
and to allow the British government to arbitrate in the Mahratta 
claims on the Nizam's government, but without success ; and 
the Mahrattas continued to bring forward these vexatious and 
groundless claims, and at different periods, as well during the 

1 Unless the revenue exceeded the sum of 25 lacs of star pagodas, in 
which case the 3th part of the excess was to be applied to purposes of 
military defence, 
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against Tippoo as subsequently! Scmdiah, who at: that time 
possessed the power at Poonah, had collected armies upon the 
Nizam’s frontier for the purpose of enforcing them. 

Another evil which had existed in 1798 affecting- the Nizam’s 
government, and for which the treaty of 1st Sept., 1798. had 
been no remedy, was the state of the Nizam's government in 


relation to its tributaries, who were likewise tributaries to tlie 
Mahrattas* A considerable proportion of tile pecuniary re¬ 
sources of the Nizam was derived from this source; but the 
Nizam was unable to enforce payment of his just demands, 
which the tributaries were encouraged by the Mahrattas to 
withhold from his Highness, 

Under the treaty' of 1st Sept, 1798, the Nizam was not 
entitled to the assistance of the British troops stationed in his 
country, either to defend him against the Mahrattas, or to assist 
him in overawing those of his tributaries who were likewise 
tributaries to the Mahrattas; and after the conquest of Mysore 
the British government, which by that event had become para¬ 
mount in India, was obliged to determine the precise nature of 
the relation in which it would stand, as well to the Nizam s as to 
the Mahratta government, and that in which those powers should 
stand to each other. 

It was obvious that the Mahrattas would continue to make, 
and would at length enforce, their unjust demands upon the 
Nizam's government to the length of replacing affairs at Hyder¬ 
abad in the situation in which they had been left by the treaty 
of Kurdlah in 1795, when a Mahratta minister had governed the 
Nizam's territories, But this was not the only danger. The 
Nizami government could not proceed unless its tributa ries were 
brought under subjection. This measure was necessary as well 
on account of the pecuniary relief which it would afford to the 
Nizam, as because the rebellion of these tributaries was a 
dangerous example of insubordination to the governors and 
collectors of the revenue of the distant provinces of the Nizam's 
territories. The existence of rebellion and insubordination in 
any country must always be formidable to its neighbours ; but 
it is particularly so in India ; and in the years 1799 and 1 Soothe 
existence of these evils was peculiarly inconvenient to the British 
government, and impeded the settlement of the new government 
of Mysore and the conquered provinces. 

After the peace of Seringapatam, therefore, the British govern¬ 
ment were compelled to advert to the means of strengthening 



’Ialterhatives for STRENGTHENING the NIZAM. 

I iEe^government of the Nizam* Those which occurred were 
first to encourage and aid the Nizam in raising an army, to be 
disciplined and commanded by European officers. It would 
have been impossible to provide the number of English officers 
which his Highness’s service would have required, even if all 
the persons of this description who might have been prevailed 
upon to go to India could have been depended upon* and if the 
national policy in respect to India had allowed of the emigration 
to that country of such a large body of persons. These European 
officers must therefore have been foreigners, all of whom have 
been invariably found to be inimical to the British interests, and 
principally Frenchmen. Here, then, the evil would have been 
revived, of which the inconvenience and danger had been felt 
previous to 1798, and for which the treaty of 1798 had been 


a remedy. 

The second mode winch occurred was to encourage the Nizam 
to raise a Native army. From the treachery of the Native 
chiefs, from their habits of correspondence and communication 
with the Mahrattas, and the superiority which this nation had 
acquired over them in a long scries of contests, nothing effectual 
was to be expected from this measure, and it would have led 
directly to place the Nizam In a state of subjection to the 
government of Poonah. The Mahrattas would thus have been 
brought to the Company's frontier in the Northern Circars, the 
Carnatic, and to the boundaries of the new government of 
Mysore, The power of the Poonah state was at that time 
exercised by Scindiab, who was in his own right in possession 
of all the Mahratta power in Hindustan. Thus one Mahratta 
would have had in his hands all the power from the Ganges and 
Indus to the. frontiers of the Carnatic and Mysore \ touching the 
Company's frontier on the whole line, and possessing the means 
of attacking it where he should think proper. Such a power has 
never appeared in India, and it is to be hoped never will I 

The third mode was to extend the basis of the treaty of 1st 
Sept,, 1798; to make it generally defensive against all powers; 
and* In fact, to take the Nizam under the protection of the 
British government. 

Adverting to the state of the government of the Nizam, to the 
fact that it was incapable from weakness of carrying on its 
ordinary operations over the countries and people submitted to 
his Highness's authority, excepting by the assistance of a 
Gallo-Indian army, by means which would have subjected his 




\ECESSITr OF concluding TREATY of iSoo with N1Z ; 

|lj 44 /ncss to the Mahrattas, or by the assistance of the Brifcjs 
(J^rfi merit * and that in either of the former cases it would 
■iiav^e fallen into the hands of our rivals or enemies, and would 
have been exercised to our disadvantage, there is no man who 
will doubt of the propriety of the arrangement made by the 
treaty of j 800. 

But this treaty was preceded and attended by other cixcuiQ* 
taiices, Vliieh, as a political measure, rendered It more necessary. 
It has already been stated that* since the peace of Kufdlah in 
* 795 * Mahrattas had never ceased to make vexatious demands 
upon the Nizam, supported generally by the assembling of armies 
upon his frontier. The remonstrances and negotiations of the 
British government had prevented the invasion of his Highness’s 
territories, with a view to enforce the payment of these demands; 
and there is no doubt that any symptom of an intention to 
withdraw from his support would have been followed by their 
immediate conquest, in the same manner as the omission of the 
British government to interfere between the two powers in 1795 
had been the occasion of the war, and the disasters which were 
followed by the capitulation of Kurdlah, 


Here, then, is a new view of the case—a Mahratta conquest 
made of the Nizam's territories* in consequence of our modera¬ 
tion at least; and the conqueror placed upon our frontier. 

If there had been no treaty with the Nizam* if the British had 
no interest in his preservation excepting what related to them- 
selves* they would have been bound to interfere to prevent this eviL 
But besides the great views of policy which rendered the 
alteration of the treaty of 1798 desirable, as far as related to the 
employment of the forces* there were other circumstances, of 
inferior importance certainly* which rendered expedient the other 
alterations made by the treaty of 1800, 

Under the treaty of 1798 the British government had been 
bound to furnish the Nizam with a certain force, for the payment 
of a stipulated sum of money monthly. As was usual in all these 
cases, this subsidy fell in arrear; and the records of the Presi¬ 
dency are filled with accounts of the complaints made of the 
existence of these arrears, and of the measures adopted to secure 
thdr liquidation. These arrears gave rise to complaints and 
remonstrances from the British government* which of course must 
have tended to weaken the good understanding which ought to 
have existed between the Nizam and them; and they were 
equally prejudicial to the interests of buth powers. The grant 
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torial security for the payment of the subsidy removed 
these causes of misunderstanding. 

The territory which was granted to the Company .was that 
which had been under the government of Tippoo Sultauri, and 
had been ceded to the Nizam by the treaties of Seringapa Lam of 
1792 and 1799, The authority of the Nizam had never been 
firmly established in those countries j and the state of confusion 
in which they were in 1799-1800 was highly prejudicial to the 
British interests in Mysore, and in the Company's recently ac¬ 
quired countries. The Nizamis treasury had never received any 
thing from those countries ; and Ids Highness had supported the 
Company’s subsidiary troops by funds acquired from other parts 
of his territories. It was hoped that the introduction of a better 


system of government would have produced order and regularity 
among this hitherto turbulent people, a hope which has been 
completely fulfilled; and this territory now yields a revenue of 
, a sum fully equal to pay the expenses of the 
subsidiary force stationed with the Nizam, and of the adminis¬ 
tration of government in the provinces which his Highness 


ceded. 

Under this arrangement the Company's frontier is defined by 
the course of the Toombuddra to its junction with the Kistna ; 
and then by the course of the Kistna to its entry into the 
province of . The provinces acquired tinder 

thb treaty cover the Mysore country to the northward; and 
have removed the source of danger to be apprehended to that 
newly established government, from the neighbourhood and 
example of a turbulent and disaffected people, paying no revenue 
or obedience to the government under which it is placed. 

From the general view which has been given of this arrange¬ 
ment, it will readily be believed that the Nizam wished to ac¬ 
complish it much more eagerly than the British government did* 
In fact, his Highness felt that before \h\s arrangement was made 
his government was not in a state of security; and it will be 
observed that the security of his Highness 1 government was the 
principal object and motive of this treaty. Other objects were 
connected with this principal motive, equally interesting and 
advantageous to both the parties to the treaty; and upon the 
whole it may be said that it does not contain an article or an 
arrangement in which both parties were not equally interested* 

The next subject to which I shall advert is the arrangement 
made with the Peshwah by the treaty of Basscim It will be 



MAT1R.\ TTA POLITICS ON WELLESLEYS ACCESSION. 

IjJtyilccteJ that the Mahratta government of Poonahhad 
^^nnected with the British government by a treaty mafic by 
Lord Cornwallis on ist Sq>t. 1798, commonly calicd tlie Treaty 
of Triple Alliance, against Tippoo Sultaun. Under this treaty 
his Highness was bound to assist the British government and tiie 
Nizam, in case either of these powers were attacked by Tippoo. 

After tire peace of Seringapatam, in 1793, the Mahrattas 
attacked the Nizam, and the war ended by a peace or capitula¬ 
tion concluded at KurdJah, by which the Nizam ceded half his 
territories, placed the remainder under the Influence of the 
Mahrattas, paid a large sum of money, gave up his minister as 
a prisoner, and appointed other ministers nominated by the 
Mahrattas. Shortly after this peace the Peshwah, Mahdoo Rao 
Narain, died. A contest ensued among the different Mahratta 
ciders for the succession to the office of Peshwah, and the pos¬ 
se Mon of the influence and power of the government, which 
after various success, ended in the establishment of the present 
Peshwah, Bajee Rao, and the possession of all the power and 
influence of the government by Dowlut Rao Scindiah. 

rids chief already bad, by right of succession to his relative 
dajec Scindiah, all the Mahratta territories in Hindu 
situated between the river Nerbudda and Tap tee, and the 
(ranges and Indus. The principal support and instrument of 
bis government was an army disciplined and commanded by 
Preach officers, with a formidable train of artillery; and, by his 
influence at Poonah, he had now acquired that part of the power 
of the Mahratta government which was not already in his hands. 

This was the general state of Mahratta affairs in the year 179* 
when Marquess Wellesley assumed the government But this 
power of Scindiah s was by no means consolidated. A formid¬ 
able rebellion prevailed iu bis territories north of the Nerbudda 
vvlrn 1, was directed and encouraged by the female relations 
or Im predecessor : and the confusion in the southern parts of 
tiK Lmpire which had attended the progress of the contest 
for the possession of the power at Footrnh, had not subsided 
upon its establishment in the hands of Scindiah. 

Besides these causes of disquietude, Scindiah was not uiimter- 

ostCtl m , the Jj lVasion of India b >“ Zeraaun Shah, at that time 
expected* 1 he first effects of that invasion would have been 
felt by Scimhah ; and hi, only hope of safety was in the assist¬ 
ance which he might derive from the British government 
It appears that, from this state of affairs, the Governor-General 



TI/iTWN WITH PESIIWAH THWARTED MV SCINDIAII. 

Wellesley, endeavoured to derive additional strength 
^'aarisecurity to every part of the British Empire in India. His 
first object was to procure the assistance of the Peabwah in the 
war against Tippoo Sjaltaun, which was impending, according to 
the stipulations of the Treaty of Triple Alliance; and with 
this view he endeavoured first to prevail upon Scmdiah to return 
to Hindustan for the protection of his northern frontier against 
Zcmaun Shah; and secondly, he acquainted the Peshwah with 
the course of measures ho was pursuing for the restoration of the 
power and activity of the other party to the alliance, the Nizam ; 
and offered to adopt similar measures for the establishment and 
support of tlie power of the Feshwah. 

With the object of obtaining the assistance of the Mahrattas 
in the war against Tippoo, was connected another equally im¬ 
portant to the permanent Interests of Great Britain in India, I 
have already related the effect which the existence of the 
Mahratta claims upon the Nizam, and the mode in which they 
had been enforced, had produced upon the strength of his High¬ 
ness's government, and upon the general strength and efficiency 
of the Triple Alliance formed against Tippoo Sultaun, in i 798. 

In the view which the British government must have taken of 
the probable issue of their discussions with Tippoo ill 179H, they 
naturally considered the continuance of that alliance and the 
strength of all the parties to it as essential to the preservation of 
the peace of India; and iri any event, even if they could have 
anticipated that which occurred in May, t799 s they must have 
considered the security of the Nizam's government to be essential 
to the peace and security of the British territories in the peninsula 
of India, 

The propositions made to the Peshwnh, with a view to obtain 
his assistance in the war, were accompanied by offers to arbitrate 
in the Mahratta claims on the Micam, and were attended by 
a negotiation with Scindiah, to induce him to return to his 
territories in Hindustan, for their defence against the invasion 
of Zemaim Shah. 

The influence of Scindiah, however, occasioned the failure of 
this negotiation, and the war against Tippoo was carried on and 
concluded without the assistance of the Pcshwah. 

After this event, which ended in the death of Tippoo, the 
destruction of his power, and the transfer of it to the British 
government and the allies, the principal object of the Triple 
Alliance of course existed no longer. The other objects of the 
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Taptce into the Pesh wall’s country, Tn the course ol 


year 1802 he had several engagements with the Peshwahs 
troops in Candeish and on the Godavery, in which he was 
uniformly successful, and at length, in the month of October, 
tKou, he approached Pioonah, Scirukah had sent a small 
detachment of his regular infantry and a body of cavalry to 
join the remnant of the Feshwahs army; and on the 25th 
October, 1802, a great battle was fought between these armies, 
almost within sight of the city of Poonah, which ended in the 
complete defeat of the troops of the Peshwah and Sclndiah. 
After this battle the Posh wall fled from Poonah into the 
Konkan; or low country on the sea-coast between Bombay and 
Goa, Having been pursued by Holkar s troops, he embarked at 
Severndroog, on board a ship which was sent from Bombay for 
his accommodation, and he arrived at Baasetn, opposite to the 
Island of Salsetle, 011 the idth Dec,; and Holkar remained in 
possession of the authority of the government of Pooimh. 

During the progress of Holkar in his invasion of the Peshwah's 
territories, his Highness the Posh wall renewed the negotiations, 
which had been so frequently broken off, for the assistance of 
the British government. These negotiations, however, were not 
brought to a dose on the day of the battle near Poonah j and 
after the result of that day was known, and immediately previous 
to his flight, his Highness signed a paper, by which he engaged 
to perform all the material stipulations required by the British 
government as the conditions on which they would consent to 
give him the assistance for which he asked, These were, 
principally, that his Highness would allot a territorial security 
for the payment of the troops which the Company would detach 
into his country; that those troops should occupy a position 
within his territories ; that the Company should arbitrate on the 
differences between him and the Ni^am; and that the Feshwah 
should not enter into any treaty or correspondence with any 
foreign power excepting with the knowledge and consent of 
the Company, 

When the Governor General received this paper from Poonah, 
it was necessary that he should revise all the proceedings in the 
negotiations at Poonah, and all the reasonings which had led to 
and operated upon them; and that he should decide according 
to the new appearance which affairs had taken in the Mahratta 
Empire since the late revolution* 

The principle on which the negotiations at Poonah had turned 



SSI TV OF CHIEF ARTICLES OF TREATY OF BASSE IN, 

iCfrthe death of Tippoo Sultmm, on thu 4 th May, 1799, hai 
K the necessity of introducing the arbitration of the British 
government in the disputes and claims which existed between 
the Peshwah and the Nizam- It was obvious that unless the 
British government should interfere, the Nizam must fall under 
the power of the Mahrattas; and for this reason the treaty of 
r 798 with the Nizam had been made generally defensive against 
all powers whatever by the treaty of October, 1 Hoc. When this 
treaty was concluded there existed a necessity for continuing to 
urge the Peshwah to admit of the arbitration of the British 
government In the Mahratta claims; or the British government 
must have been prepared for, and must have expected, war with 
the Mahratta nation, whenever these claims should be made, and 
the Muhrattas should find themselves in a condition to enforce 
them. The attainment of this political object, therefore, was the 
only one likely to insure the peace of the Peninsula of India, 

The introduction of the British troops Into the Peshwah’s 
territories was a mere military question, and turned exactly upon 
the chance of being able to support the Peshwah s power, and of 
giving him sufficient authority ; n his own government to enable 
him to perform his treaty with the Company in favour of the 
Nizam, 

The cession of territory for subsidy was the best mode of 
avoiding the disputes and inconvenience which had invariably 
attended these subsidiary alliances in other instances; and the 
article respecting the intercourse of the Peshwah with foreign 
states was rendered necessary by the nature of the constitution 
of the two governments, the alliances by which each was bound, 
and the laws which regulated their intercourse with foreign 
states. The necessity for tills connexion with the head of the 
Mahratta Empire was rather increased by the successful inva¬ 
sion of the Fesh wall's territories, and by the usurpation of his 
Highness’s authority by jeswunt Kao Holkar; and the circum¬ 
stances which existed at the dose of the year iKo 2, and in the 
commencement of 1803, afforded the fairest prospect of effecting 
this great object without hostilities, 

Immediately after the flight of the Peshwah from Poonah, 
Holkar took upon himself the . government of the Feshwah’s 
territories; but finding that this arrangement was not popular, 
and gave offence to the chiefs in the southern parts of the 
Empire* he appointed the son of Am rut Rao, who was the 
adopted son of the father of the Peshwah, Eajee Rao, to be the 
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Pcshwah ■ and Am rut Rao to be his minister, and hi nisi 


rfo be the head of his armies. He endeavoured to obtain the 
consent and acknowledgment of the Nizam and of the British 
government to this arrangement; and while the negotiations 
were going on upon this subject, it is well known that he was 
collecting about his person all the p re tenders to authority, and 
the disaffected subjects of the Company and their allies, that 
could be found ; and he was preparing the documents on which 
he intended to found the vexatious claims of the Mahratta 
government on the Nizam, the territories of Mysore anti Arcot, 
He was at the same time urging the British government to 
acknowledge his new dynasty at Poonah, and to interfere in the 
settlement of the Mahratta. affairs, Schutiah, who had been 
informed by the Governor "General of the progress of the 
PeHt wall's negotiations with the British government in the year 
1802, and who must have been aware of the engagement which 
the Pcshwah had signed upon his departure from Poonah, earnestly 
urged the British government to interfere in the Mahratta affairs, 
as the only mode of settling their actual confusion. 

The animosity between Scmdlah and Holkar still existed with 
the greatest violence; and in the operations which must be 
carried on to relieve the Pcshwah and to restore his authority, 
there was every reason to expect that Holkar would find himself 
exposed singly to the hostility of all the great powers in India, 
and that he would withdraw from the Peshwall’s territories. 

Orders were therefore issued for the conclusion of a treaty 
with the Pcshwah, upon the bash of the paper which had been 
delivered by his Highness to the Resident at Poonah on the day 
preceding his flight; and the treaty was concluded accordingly 
on the 31st Dec. jfioa. Sc Indiana minister, who, as was before 
relatedj was the Peshwah's dewan, was privy to the whole trans¬ 
action; and lie, 011 the part of Scindiah, and on the 

part of Cashce Rao Holkar, engaged to make good to the Pesh- 
wah a part of the expense which he should incur in procuring 
the interference and assistance of the British government. 

The treaty having been concluded on the 31st Dec. ttfos, 
and all the preparatory arrangements made, the British troops 
marched from the frontiers of Mysore on the isth March, They 
were joined on their march by the principal of the Mahratta 
chiefs and of the Posh wall’s officers m the southern parts of the 
Mahratta Empire. The detachments of Hollar’s army* which 
had been upon the Ktstna and Godavery, successively fell back ; 
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e British troops formed a junction with the Nizam's army 
and the subsidiary British troops in his High ness’s service on the 
15th April, within too miles of JPoonah. Nearly about the same 
time Holkar withdrew from Bonn ah to the northward, and left 
that dty to be occupied by the British army. A communication 
was immediately opened with the Peshwah, who was at Basse ln t 
under the protection of a detachment of the army of Bombay, 
and his Highness entered Poonah and took upon himself the 
government of his country cn the 13th May. 

In this manner this great arrangement was effected without 
the loss of a man. By a skilful and ready application of the 
forces and resources of the government, and by taking ad vantage 
of opportunities, the ally of the Company was restored to his 
dignity and to the exercise of his authority; the usurpation of a 
most rapacious freebooter was destroyed; and this dangerous 
neighbour was removed from the frontier of the Company's 
allies. At the same time an arrangement was made which was 
calculated to preserve peace between the Company’s allies, and 
secure the weak government against the unjust claims of I lie 


Si 


strong; and, by preserving all in the relative situation in which 
they were at the moment the arrangement was made, to 
strengthen all the powers of India against the attacks of a 
foreign invader, and to secure its internal tranquillity* 

From the knowledge which the British government possessed 
that Scindiah w as aware of all the circumstances of the negoti¬ 
ations which the Peshwah was carrying on, that he liad earnestly 
desired their interference 111 the M ah rat t a affairs, and, above all, 
because he must have known that they had acquired a most 
formidable position for their armies in the Peninsula, of which 
nothing could deprive them excepting great military success, 
it was confidently expected tliat this arrangement would not 
have occasioned any subsequent hostilities* 

But these were not the only grounds on which this expectation 
of the continuance of peace was founded, Scindiah had, in 
point of fact, no right to interfere in an arrangement between 
the Company and the Peshwah, particularly in one concluded 
under all the circumstances which had attended the treaty of 
Bassdn* 


The Mahratta Empire has at times been considered as an 
institution, in some degree, of the same description with the Em¬ 
pire of Germany; at others it has been considered as the union 
of a number of chiefs possessing territory and power, acknow- 
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g the Peshwah as their nominal head ; and at others, the 
Peshwah has been considered as the real head of a government 
of which Sdndiah and others were only the powerful officers. 
Arguments have been drawn from the supposed existence of all 
these imaginary forms of government to prove that the Peshwah 
had no right to enter into the treaty of Bassein without the 
consent of Scindiah and other chiefs of the Mahratta I Empire, 

Admitting the existence of all, or any, of these forms of 
government (and excepting the similarity to the Empire of 
Germany, all have in reality existed at different periods of the 
Mahratta history), the fact is, and cannot be denied, that the 
Peshwah has frequently made treaties, not only to which none 
of the Mahratta chiefs consented, hut to which some of them 
objected. For instance, the Treaty of Triple Alliance, in T798, 
was objected to by Mahdajce Scindiah and Tuckajee JloJkar, 
The treaty of peace in 1793, at Seringapatam, and of partition, 
was not consented to by any of the Mahratta chiefs. But if it 
be true that the Peshwah, who is acknowledged by those who 
reason upon alt these different forms of government to be either 
the real or the nominal head of what is commonly called the 
Empire, cannot make a treaty without the consent of Scindiah 
and the other chiefs, it may be presumed that Scindiah and the 
other chiefs, who arc supposed to be of the second rank, cannot 
make a treaty without the consent of the Peshwah. How is 
this fact? They make war and peace in their own names 
against whom they please, when they please, and as they please ; 
and never use the Peshwah’s name, or refer to its authority, 
excepting as a last subterfuge in the discussions which may 
attend their negotiations. In point of fact, Scindiah, instead of 
being a powerful subject, and in that light a party to be 
consulted in an agreement to be entered into by the Peshwah 
with the British government, was himself the guarantee of the 
treaty of Sal bye between the same parties. 

In this very capacity of guarantee of a treaty he must have 
been considered, and must have been, in fact, independent of the 
two powers contracting it. Before he became a guarantee, the 
history of those times shows that he was independent of the 
Peshwah. But this very act of guarantee has always been 
considered Important in India, particularly by the Native 
politicians, as it afforded complete evidence of the division of 
the Mahratta power. 

The hopes of the continuance of peace, then, were founded as 
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on the right of the PeshwaH to conclude the treaty of 
assein, as upon the circumstances which attended its negotiation 
and its execution. 


A new party, However, came forward upon this occasion, 
through whose means and by whose exertions a peace was 
patched up between Scindiah and Holkar, on which was founded 
a confederacy against the British government. 

The Rajah of Berar had not been engaged in hostilities since 
the year 17S0, when he had marched to the British frontier of 
Bengal, and had received a sum of money to desist from his 
hostilities, excepting during the short campaign of 179.^ in 
which he had co-operated with the other Mahrattas against the 
Nizam. He was the oldest of the chiefs of the present day, 
and was renowned among them for his wisdom and political 
knowledge and skill. He had claims upon the power of the 
state of PoGiiah, from his relationship to the Rajahs of Sattarah ; 
and he was known to have entertained serious designs of form¬ 
ing an union of all the Mahratta powers against the British 
government 

When He perceived the advantage which the British govern¬ 
ment had taken of the existence of the disputes among the 
Mahratta chiefs, he saw that he must become the victim of the 
arrangement- Holkar had been obliged to retire to the north- 
word in front of the British troops; but he could not venture to 
cross the Taptee, as he would then have been exposed to 
Schidtab’s hostility, Holkar would have been unwilling to 
discharge his army ; he could not remain in the Peshwah’s 
territories, or invade those of the Nizam ; and his only resource 
to provide for their subsistence would have been to enter Berar* 

The Rajah, who clearly perceived this consequence (and who 
has since acknowledged this motive for his conduct), determined 
to endeavour to organise a confederacy of the Mahrattas against 
the British government. 

Whatever might have been the claim of Scrndiah to the 
possession of the power of the Peshwah'g government, and the 
degree of encouragement he gave to the conclusion of tile treaty 
of Basset n, there is no doubt that tie lost solid power by the 
arrangement, which he could not hope to recover, He had 
nothing to gain by the continuance of hostilities against Holkar; 
and the sacrifices which lie made* and which he intended should 
be only nominal, were more than compensated by the advantages 
which he hoped to acquire from the confederacy, in which, from 
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fficieucy and the general state of his power, he must act the 
incipal part. Holkar could hope nothing* from the continuance 
his hostilities with Scindjah, The latter had driven him from 
id in the course of the years i&oi, 1^02, in which 
Jed his government in the northern parts of India, he 
acquired additional strength which he could apply in his 


contest with Holkar, if it should continue. 

A combination of all the Mahratta chiefs, with their forces, 
had long been an object with the Mahratta pol Stic tans j and the 
plan flattered the national vanity, although it was impracticable, 
unless attended by great and important military successes at its 
outset. The Rajah of Berar, therefore, succeeded in patching up 
a peace between Scindiah and Holkar, none of the important 
articles of which were performed by either party. 

Before I proceed to the relation of the events which followed 
the treaty of Basscin, it will be proper to discuss the justice and 
policy of the British government in entering into the treaty of 
Basscin, on the ground that they must have expected the event 


which followed it. 

J have already pointed out the objects of the treaty, the 
favourable circumstances under which it was negotiated, and the 


probability which existed that its arrangements wouId be carried 
into execution without a war, and that it would secure the per¬ 
manent peace of India. But the faithless nature of the Mahratta 
character, and the habits of the councils of all the chiefs, are so 
well known, that it may be admitted that the British govern¬ 
ment ought to have contemplated the chance of a confederacy of 
the Mahratta chiefs to oppose the arrangement 

Considering the nature of the materials of which that confed¬ 
eracy was to be formed ; that the two most powerful of the chiefs 
entertained the most rooted and inveterate animosity against 
each other; that after they had signed their treaty of peace their 
hostilities continued, and they could not trust each other so far 


as to place their armies within reach of attack ; that none of the 
chiefs trusted the other; and that the pride of all prevented 
them from placing the management of the affairs and the 
command of the armies of the confederacy in the hands of one; 
the British government had but little to apprehend from this 
confederacy, provided vigorous measures were adopted at an 
early period of time to oppose it effectually, and to prevent it 
from acquiring strength and consistency by success. 

The arrangements which had been made by Lord Wellesley, viz. 
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<%^ .^treaty with the Nabob of Ouclc, the treaty with the Guickowar. 
the arrangement at Surat, the arrangements in Mysore, the treaty 
with the Nizam, of October, t 8oo, and, above all, the treaty of Has- 
sein, aftarded tire most efficient means of opposing the confederacy 
with success. If the troops did their duty with their usual bravery, 
its early dissolution became certain; and by the advanced 
position in which the treaties of Hyderabad and Bassein placed 
the British troops, the evils of the war would be removed to a 
distance from the British territories, the seat of the resources of 
the government* 


But it is not clear that the omission to conclude the treaty of 
Basseirt would not have led equally to a war with all the powers 
of the confederated Maliratta states, under circumstances of 
increased disadvantage. The removal of Holkar from Poonah 
was absolutely necessary on every ground of justice, policy, and 
good faith i and if the treaty of Bassetn had not been made, the 
British government must have aided Scmcliah in effecting that 
object, Holkar*s armies would have been defeated, and the 
penver of his rival, Scindiah, would have been established in full 
vigour at Poonah* He would thus again have been in possession 
of all the Mahratta power from the Ganges and the Indus to the 
Toombttddra; and hfo situation would have been so far more 
advantageous, as in the course of the years 1801 and 180a he 
had overcome the rebellion which had till then prevailed in 
his northern dominions, and had completely established the 
authority of his own government in those rich countries. His 
first demand would have been upon the Nizam; and here at 
once the Company would have come in contact with a Mahratta 
confederacy, but under very di fife rent circumstances of strength 
from that with which they were engaged in 1803* In this contest 
Scindiah would have been really, as well as nominally, at the 
head of the confederacy; he would have had no rival, or rather 
actual enemy, in Jeswunt Rao Holkar, and would have been 
able to direct all Ids forces against the British government* 
He would have had on his side, instead of against him, all the 
strength of the Peshwah, including, what is of no small Im¬ 
portance, all the strength of the southern chiefs situated on the 
frontier of Mysore* The Company, on the other hand, would 
have been obliged to engage with this more formidable con¬ 
federacy with diminished means and resources, as they would 
not have had the Peshwah and the southern chiefs on their 
Mde. But their principal Joss would have been the position 
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their armies which the treaty of Bassein gave them. By 
adopting this position tn the Deccan in 1803, the armies were 
enabled immediately to render* offensive Llie operations of a war 
which had been undertaken solely for defence. In the war 


which must have been expected if the treaty of Bassein had not 
been concluded, the operations must have been defensive upon a 
frontier extending above a thousand miles, assailable in all its 
parts * and the scat of the war would have been cither the heart 


of the territories of the Nizam, or those of the Rajah of Mysore. 

Upon the whole, then, I conclude that the treaty of Bassein 
was a wise, just, and politic measure; that none of the chiefs had 
any right to interfere in it or question its stipulations; and that 
it was concluded under circumstances and at a time which 
promised that it would be followed by lasting tranquillity. 
If it should be contended that the British government ought 
to have expected, as a consequence of the treaty, the confederacy 
and war which happened in 1^03,1 answer that, with the military 
and political advantages they acquired by the treaty of Bassein, 
they had nothing to fear from that confederacy; and that If 
they had not concluded the treaty of Bassein they would in 
a few months afterwards have been involved in a war with 
the same power, much increased in strength and resources* and 
possessing superior advantages, while those of the Company, in 
every point of view, would have been diminished. 

As soon as the British government was made acquainted with 
the measures which haJ been adopted by the Rajah of Berar to 
arrange 1 confederacy of the Maliratta chiefs against the Com¬ 
pany, the Governor-General directed that measures should be 
taken to make the Raj all of Berar and Holkar acquainted with 
the stipulations of the treaty of Bassein, and to point out to all 
the chiefs the Innocent and defensive nature of the treaty, and 
the arrangement contained Ln the article which provided for 
the security of all their rights. They were at the same time 
called upon to declare dm nature and object of their negotiations, 
and their views in marching to join each other in a station at 
so great a distance from the Ntaara’s frontier. In answer to 
these representations, Scindiah declared that he could not say 
whether there would be peace or war till he should meet the 
Rajah of Berar. After Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar had 
joined their troops in a position which enabled them in one 
march to enter the Nizam's territories, letters were presented to 
them from the Governor-General, in which the nature and objects 
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treaty of Bassdn were fully discussed and explained* 
Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar wrote the following answers to 
these letters* In the mean time the peace between Scindiah 
and I lolkar had been signed, although but one article of it had 
been carried into execution, vfe- that which stipulated that 
Hindoo Rao Hollear, the infant and posthumous sou of MuJhar 
Kao Holkar, should be delivered over by Scindiah to Jcswunt 
Rao Holkar* The object of Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar in 
writing these answers to the Governor-General’s letter was to 
gain time, to allow the season of the rains to pass over, to 
conciliate the confidence and receive the co-operation of Jeswunt 
Rao 3 folkar, and to complete their preparations for attack on ail 
parts of the frontier of the Company and the allies* Early 
measures, however, had been adopted by the British government 
to resist their hostilities, and their armies were completely 
prepared in the middle of July, *803, It was an object of 
importance to bring the confederates to a decision whether 
there should be peace or war before the, season of the rains 
should pass over, before they should have time to complete 
their preparations, and to conciliate the confidence of Holkar* 
Accordingly the following letter was written to them bv the 
commanding officer in the Deccan, in answer to their letters 
to the Governor General* They refused to comply with the 
reasonable demand contained in this letter, and the British 
Resident quitted the camp of Dowlut Rao Scindiah on the 
3rd Aug, and hostilities immediately commenced. 

It is useless to follow the operations of the British armies. It 
is sufficient to state, that, owing to the preparations which were 
made, the positions which they had taken, and the favourable 
season in which the military operations were commenced, they 
were uniformly successful; and the result was, the early dissolu¬ 
tion of the confederacy, in which Holkar never joined, and that 
in less than two months the confederates sued for peace. 

Treaties were concluded with Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar 


in the end of December, 1803, by which the allies gained an 
acknowledgment of the treaty of Bassein. The Company ac* 
quired from the Rajah of Berar the district of Cuttack, fije., by 
which they insured the defence of a weak part of the frontier of 
Bengal, and the continuity of their possessions, and the certainty 
of a communication at all times between the Presidency of Fort 
William and Fort St. George* On the north west frontier they 
acquired from Scindiah all his possessions on both banks of the 
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!L^^umna; by which they got that river for a frontier* and secured 
its navigation, an object of infinite importance to the commerce 
of that part of the country. They also acquired from Scindiah 
the town, port, and territory of Ba roach, in Guzcrat, by which 
they secured the government of the Guickowar, and all the 
Company's interests in that quarter, Scindiah was also obliged 
to relinquish the influence which he had exercised over the 
person and power of the Mogul ; and to admit the inde¬ 
pendence of ail the petty states in the north of India, who, 
during the war, had connected themselves by treaty with the 
Company By this arrangement, which affected the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, and all the petty Rajahs to the northward 
of that state, the Mahrattas were removed to a distance from 
the Company's frontier, which was surrounded and guarded by 
tli esc petty states. 

The Nizam acquired by these treaties an exemption from 
all demands of all descriptions on his territories by the con¬ 
federates. He also acquired on the side of Sclndiah a defined 
boundary* and all the territories belonging to Scindiah which 
were within that boundary. 

From the Rajah of Bcrar, the Nizam acquired the province of 
Berar, with the river Wurda and the hills to the northward as a 
frontier; by which cession he gained an addition of revenue 
amounting to 8oo,ooo/, annually, 

The Peshwah acquired from Scindiah the fort and territory of 
Ahmednuggur, and, by an arrangement made with Am rut Rao 
at the commencement of the war, he had acquired the jaghire of 
this chief upon the Godavcry, By these arrangements his terri¬ 
tories became compact; the city >f Poonah was rendered more 
secure, and the pretext of posting troops in the neighbourhood 
for the purpose of collecting the revenues of territories in that 
quarter was annihilated. 

Besides these advantages acquired by each of the allies by 
this war, the British government destroyed entirely the corps 
in the sendee of the enemy, which was commanded and officered 
by Frenchmen, and took from them not less than 823 pieces 
of ordnance. The advantages resulting from these military 
successes will be best understood by reflecting on the diffi¬ 
culties and losses sustained in gaining them, and on the reputa¬ 
tion for bravery and other military qualities acquired by our 
officers and troops. 

During this war with the confederacy the conduct of Holkar 
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rather favourable than otherwise to the British govern¬ 
ment This chief had employed his army in levying contribu¬ 
tions in the countries under the government of Sdndiah situated 
north of the Nerbudda, and in endeavours to establish the 
authority of his infant: nephew in the jaghire of the Uolkar 
family. When Sdndiah was obliged to collect a body of troops 
at Ougein, in consequence of the progress made by the army in 
Guzerat towards that capital, Holkar proceeded to the north¬ 
ward, and began to plunder the Rajpoot states. Shortly after¬ 
wards, peace was concluded between the British government and 
the other members of the confederacy. 







TtPFQO'S CONDUCT A JUST GROUND FOR WAR, 



L MYSORE, 

i. War with Tippoo. 

1- Draft Of Observation* upon MoruingtorPs Minuto. 

Inexpediency of a prompt breach with Tippoo, 

Stli June, 171)8. 

The reasoning upon the proclamation of the Governor of Mau¬ 
ritius, and upon the evidence of the persons who were there at 
the time it was issued, is conclusive. 

There is not a doubt but that Tippoo offered to conclude, and 
that he, in fact, has concluded with that Government, an alliance 
offensive and defensive against the British nation, and that the 
immediate object of that alliance Is to drive us out of India, 
These circumstances I must, however, y do not appear upon 
the face of the proclamation, or even upon a cursory and slight 
view of It ; nay, the proclamation itself, unaccompanied by the 
evidence which has been procured of the conduct of the Ambas¬ 
sadors at Mauritius, would not be sufficient evidence to lead to 
the two conclusions which I have above stated, neither would the 
landing of the troops at Mangalore lead to it; but the evidence 
of the officers of the Brisk, which throws a light upon the 
conduct of the Ambassadors whilst at Mangalore, is what leads 
to the strong conclusion that the alliance, as stated in the pro¬ 
clamation, was offered, and has been concluded* 

The consequence of that alliance lias been an addition to 
the forces of Tippoo of 150 men at most, and a certainty 
that he can receive no more assistance from the island of 
Mauritius, 

I shall presently inquire what chance he has of assistance from 
France ; but as he stands at this moment, we know that in con¬ 
sequence of his late negotiations and offensive alliance he has got 
no more than 15o mem If we had not had a long and expensive 
war in Europe, if our allies were all ready to assist even as they 
did in the last war, if the Company’s resources In this country 
were in a flourishing condition, or if any resource existed to 





||> y O BUT WAR WOULD BE JLL-TfMED, AT PRESSUT. * 

recourse might be had in order to carry cm the war at all, 
short of lessening the investment, which must be so severely felt 
both here and in England., I should not hesitate to declare that 
the cause of war was sufficient, and that cither security must be 
given that no steps will be taken in consequence of this alliance, 
or that Tippoo must be attacked, and put in such a state an will 
secure us against his machinations in future, As r however, we 
are not in the fortunate circumstances which are desirable before 


we enter into a war, I have considered whether it is not possible 
to get rid of this subject without going so deeply into It as to 
render it requisite to save our honour that we should do that 
which makes a war almost inevitable, 

The consequence of the alliance to Tippoo I have above stated 
to be an additional force of 150 men. That certainly cannot 
be very dangerous to u$; and whatever might have been his 
hope and hU intentions before he received it, he cannot now 
have an idea of carrying the intentions of the alliance into 
execution. 

If we are to have a war at all, it must be one of our own 
creating ; a justifiable one, 1 acknowledge; one which we shall 
think necessary, not on account of any danger which we may 
immediately apprehend, but one which we suppose may eventually 
be die consequence of this alliance with the French, and in order 
to punish Tippoo for a breach of faith w ith us* 

Here arises the question whether it is probable that the French 
will or can assist Tippoo with troops, and whether that assistance 
will be such as to give us any just cause to apprehend much 
greater danger from delaying the war than we shall certainly 
derive benefit to our resources by it* 

Upon the first question it is useless to say much. The obstacles 
to the departure of any French force from Europe arc obvious to 
everybody* They must then pass the squadron at the Cape, 
and, even if tbdr first object were not the recovery of the French 
settlement at Mauritius, they would then have to dude the vigil¬ 
ance of the squadron here, which would have but a small extent 
of coast to watch, and it is therefore probable would succeed in 
intercepting them. 

The next question is, what is the extent of the force which 
France could give and he would receive. In men France could 
assist him to any extent, provided she could transport them; but 
I don't believe he would accept, nor do I believe she could trans¬ 
port, a larger number than 3000 men* She certainly could not 
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tficm Away without the knowledge of our Government, and 
increasing the chances of their being intercepted. The Govern¬ 
ments in India would likewise know of then* being sent; the 
squadron would be prepared to intercept them, and the forces in 
the field to make the attack upon Tippoo, probably before they 
were landed at Mangalore, 

But even if this force were landed, considering that they would 
be in the service of a native power who neither can nor will under¬ 
stand the manner in whieh Europeans must be treated in this 
climate in order that they may render effectual service, and that 
they will be for a considerable time at a distance from the scene 
oi action, they would be reduced to half their number before they 
saw their enemy, and even then the service they would render 
would not be equal to that of half their number in the Company’s 
service 

Is there, then, any danger in deferring the war to that period 
when your resources will have revived, when you will have the 
benefit of the assistance of alt your allies and others which it is 
not necessary to mention, but the want of whieh will be most 
Severely felt at present ? 

In my opinion, if it be possible to adopt a line of conduct 
which would not lead immediately to war, provided it can be 
done with honour, which I think indispensable in this Govern¬ 
ment, it ought to be adopted in preference to that proposed in 
the conversations, I would, therefore, propose that, in canvassing 
this question, the evidence of the officers of the Brisk should be 
sunk. That, in my opinion, alone proves the alliance to have 
been concluded, and enables us to prove it from the proclama¬ 
tion and the landing of the troops. Let the proclamation be 
sent to Tippoo with a demand that he should explain it and the 
landing of the troops. Don't give him reason to suppose that 
we imagine he has concluded an alliance with the objects stated 
in the proclamation ; and finding he lias derived so little benefit 
from the alliance, there is every probability that he will deny the 
whole, and be glad of an opportunity of getting out of the 
scrape. In the mean time we shall believe as much is we please, 
and shall be prepared against all events. 


Arthur Wellesley, 



Measures recoin mended for defending the Carnatic, &nd 
prosecuting the war offensively* 


(Extracts.) 

iSih Ju^ 1798. 

F will now recapitulate the measures, purely defensive, which I 
recommend, First, with a view to prevent devastation by looties: 

1. That the pettahs of the occupied hit] forts and thtj mud 
forts should he kept in such a state as to prevent cavalry from 
riding into them. That old guns may be left in them, and a 
small quantity of ammunition, and that a few matchlock peons 
may be hired for the defence of the latter in time of war. 

2. That the villages may be enclosed by good bound hedges 
and gateways. 

3. That measures may be taken to form good partisans, with 
a particular local knowledge of those countries In which they arc 

likely to act. a _ 

Secondly, with a view to defence against a solid enterpi ise I 

recommend 1 

1, That Ambeor and Sautghur may be strengthened. 

2, That a good engineer may be called upon for a plan for 
fortifying and making tenable the hill fort Sasarow, above \ el- 
kire It is commanded by the neighbouring hills, and was in 
danger of being taken by Hyder in the war of 80, It made an 
admirable defence. , 

3, That Chinroyen Droog may be repaired again. 

4, That a plan may be adopted for contracting the defences 
of Kistnagherry upon similar principles to those upon which 
Ryacotta has been strengthened. It will then require fewer men 
to defend it, and will spare more for la petite guerre. 

5, Tltat Veiabudder Droog may be put in a state of defence, 

6 , That the defences of the Lingarpet and Clmngama Pass 

may be reversed. , 

7 That Sankerry Droog may be repaired again, and its works 

contracted. 

8. That Namkoo! may be put in a state of defence. 

9. That the Nabob may be required to finish the fortifications 
which he has begun at Trichinopoly. 

10. That in all these places, ordnance, stores, and provisions, 





STEPS WITH A VIEW TO OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS, 


every requisite which the necessary garrison may want tor 
o siege of 1 months, may be placet! as soon as possible, 

1T - I hat a!J the other hill forts and strong holds which are not 
to he kept as garrisons (excepting mud forts, &c. &e., which I 
have noticed) in the Barahniahal and Salem countries, and in the 


valley of Am boor, maybe immediately destroyed effectually, 

***** # fl- 

Tn general it is a rule that no part of the equipment of an 
army ought to be placed too near the enemy's frontier. What¬ 
ever advantage there might be in having provisions, artillery, 
and stores far advanced towards the point of attack, unless the 
army is on the same spot the enemy might place himself between 
its equipment and it, might cut them off for a time, or if skilful, 
mighl. deprive your army of them entirely. The risk is greater 
than the advantage; and therefore in general the equipments 
ot an army ought to be placed in a centrical spot, where the 
largest part of the army may collect, and from whence it may 
Commence its operations. Applying that general rule to the 
circumstances of the army in the Carnatic, I recommend that the 
equipments, such as artillery, military stores, &c, may be placed 
eastward of the Changama Russ or in Vellore. 

* * * * * * * 

The measures, then, which I recommend with a view to offen¬ 
sive operations arc; 

l ' That 4 .> 0 ,ooc mawftds of grain may be stored in Kistna- 
ghurry and Kyaeotta, and 100,000 maunds in Arnce. As T 
find that for certain reasons a contract for the grain for cattle is 
preferred to an agency, a smaller quantity would be necessary. 
An that above mentioned I include grain for cattle, rice for fol¬ 
lowers, ike. &c. 

2, That Arnee may be made the depdt for battering-train, 
field-train, and their equipments j for camp equipage and military 
stores of all kinds. 

3 * Ttat that place may be property fortified, 

4. That an establishment of 1 draught bullocks for the ar¬ 
tillery may he constantly kept there. 

5 * 1 hat the disposable force of the army may be stationed 
there. 

fi. That the communications and roads to and along the fron¬ 
tier may be shortened as much as possible, and perfected. 


1 Blank in MS.— Ed, 







AVERT AN ATTACK , BE TREATING AT ONCE . 
3 . To tho Earl of KTornington. 



Desirableness of prompt negotiation with Tippoo. 

(Extract) Fort St, George, 19th Sept. f 1798. 

There is one circumstance, however, of which f was not aware 
till Lately, which has had great weight upon my mind It is thisr 
unless you can inarch from hence early in January, you can't 
expect to do any good, as the Malabar monsoon in May will 
oblige you to retire from Seringapatam, Will you be able to 
march in January ? Certainly not, as the Bengal troops will not 
arrive till the latter end of that month, If, then, you cannot 
expect to do anything effectual this year, it is not worth while, 
by keeping back your proposition! to risk to engage in hostilities 
in which everything short of the most complete success (viz, 
being able to invest Seringapatam with a good prospect of 
taking it) is ruin. 

Therefore, as it is probable that it will prevent him from com¬ 
mencing hostilities, which, from circumstances, niuSt be ruinous 
to us, I think your proposition ought to be made as soon, as 
possible* 


4. To the Earl of Momington. 

Should Tip poo he required to renounce his connexion with the 
French / 

(Extracts.) Fort St. George, arst Oct., 1798* 

I still think, as I always have, that the want of a Commander- 
in-Chiefj the scarcity of money, the war in Europe, are strong 
reasons to avoid a war here if possible ; and that the re-establish- 
merit of the alliance, forcing Tippoo to receive an ambassador, 
and placing the army in the Carnatic in a respectable state of 
preparation permanently, might be considered as taking as 
great advantage of the circumstances of the times as any man 
could expect. 

There being, then, these difficulties in the way of carrying on 
a war, I recommend that nothing should be demanded which is 
not an object of immediate consequence; and therefore, although 
1 acknowledge that a great object would be gained if the French 
were sent away, and if Tippoo were prevailed upon to engage 
not to take them or others into his service again, I would con¬ 
fine the demand to his receiving an ambassador front ua* 




MOULD TIPPOC HE REQUIRED TO BREAK WITH ERA 

I think that he will agree to that, but the personal interest 
which the French have in remaining in his service will induce 
them to endeavour to prevent him from signing a treaty so pro 
judicial to them and the avowed objects of their government in 
Europe, Considering how late the message from you will go, 
his conduct upon the last treaty at Scringapataffy and his 
disposition to hostilities, no additional inducement ought to 
be given to him to break with us, 

* * * * * * * 


At the same time I am aware of the advantage? 1 of the terms 
which you propose in your minute. 

Perhaps it is not so necessary that he should send away the 
Frenchmen which [sit] he has now, as that he should agree to 
take no more. We must expect that at the close of this war in 
Europe hordes of Frenchmen will come out here* They are not 
to be considered hereafter in this country in the same light in 
which they were formerly* They were then under some regu¬ 
lation, as arc the subjects of Great Britain ; but now not only 
they will be under no regulation, but they will come here for no 
reason excepting to make mischief; and if TippoO does not 
become cordially our friend, his durbar will be a perpetual 
scene of French intrigue against the British nation. It is true 
that that is an evil which may bring its own remedy; he may 
become jealous, and tired of their constant tracasscries. 


5* EeUcetions upon the plan for having the army in the Carnatic 
at all times in a state of preparation* 

Is a Bengal rcinfonrmmt necessary for besieging Scringapatam t 
Madras and Bombay can supply an army equal to that of 
Cornwall is ; and our present circumstances art more favourable 
flam his went. Assuming that a reinforcement is requisite; fy 
what arrangement it can most conveniently he provided ; and 
what local preparations should be made for mobilizing the 
Madras army. 

26th Oct* f 179-8. 

The first question to be considered is, whether, with any pre¬ 
paration, the greatest army which it is possible for the Company 
to maintain in the Carnatic can, in co-operation with the army 
on the Malabar coast, take the field with any prospect of success 
without assistance hi men from Bengal. The object which these 
armies must have is the siege of Seringa pa tarn, and can they 



REINFORCEMENT XFCEXSARY f 


prospect of success* with the 
them to bring into the field ? 


Cavalry: 

Native , 
European 

Artillery 

Native infantry . 
Europeans 


800 

-Moo 

400 
. 9,000 
- 3 , 5^0 


15,300 

These numbers are according to an enlarged calculation of 
General Harris, which provides for leaving in Fort St. George, 
and other necessary garrisons in the Carnatic, a sufficient number 
of troops to defend them. What the army from the Malabar 
side would be, it is impossible to say; but I will suppose it 5000 
men, composed ns usual of European and Native infantry, and 
of European artillery. Thus the army destined for the siege of 
Seringa pat am would consist of 20,000 men. 

It is impossible to decide absolutely whether this army would 
be sufficient for the siege of Seringapatam without having been 
at that place, and knowing not only its former but its present 
situation. We must therefore have recourse to conjecture upon 
this subject, and must be led by probabilities founded upon the 
experience of the former war; and we must at the same time 
take into consideration the circumstances which bear upon the 
question, and which have occasioned an alteration in our situation 
since that time. When Lord Cornwallis made his attempt he 
had about 20,000 men. He had, it is true, a larger number of 
Europeans than the army would have at present, and a larger 
proportion of artillery; but I believe the total numbers of his 
army were not greater than what l have above stated that we 
should have under the arrangement proposed by General Harris. 

There are some circumstances, however, in the relative 
situation of this army and Tipptx/s which are considerably 
advantageous to us. The first of these is, that we have now a 
considerable body of regularly disciplined cavalry: at that time 
wc had none. Another is, that he had at that time the frontier: 
we have it now. He had parties which acted constantly in our 
rear, which obliged Lord Cornwall fa occasionally to detach large 
bodies not only for the immediate protection of his convoys, but 
for the safety of the Carnatic, and probably that of his own 




FROM CORNWALLIS'S CA$F } I SHOULD SAY — NO f 
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ir\y i as we have now that Iron frontier, the fortresses of which 
wc never had in our possession in the last war, there is no reason 
to expect that the same detachments which were then necessary 
will be equally so in any war that we may have in future. 

Another consideration is, that in the former war the operations 
from unavoidable causes took two campaigns. One of these 
was the necessity of reducing bangalore. At present Bangalore 
is destroyed ; and although that may by some be reckoned a 
disadvantage, yet as it is not absolutely necessary to adhere to 
that route to Seringa patam, the disadvantage of wanting the 
place as a dep6t is more than counterbalanced by the advantage 
of not being obliged to wait to take it. Either by the route 
of Cauveryporam or Ryacotta, the communication between 
Seringapatam and one of our own fortresses is nearly as short 
as it is between that place and Bangalore; and there is this 
additional advantage by using one of these lost routes, that there 
will be no necessity to take many of those large and strung hilt 
forts to which Lord Cornwallis laid siege and took in the last 
war. This will save much time. 

Another circumstance of advantage in the destruction of 
Bangalore is, that, as probably the operations will not linger out 
to two campaigns, there will not be so much necessity for a 
junction with the Allies as there was in the last war, and time 
will not be lost in effecting the junction, and time and troops 
will be saved in taking the places of which it was necessary to 
have possession in order to insure their communication with their 
own country, and all the benefits which we must expect to derive 
front their co-operation, in every future war the possession of 
our present frontier will enable us to commence our operations 
more from the southward, and the measures taken to secure a 
supply of grain upon the scene of action will enable us to pro¬ 
ceed without the immediate assistance of our Allies* 

Under these circumstances, then, it appears not only that the 
army would be as large as that which Lord Cornwallis had, and 
with which he succeeded, but that this country has many advan¬ 
tages at present which it had not at that time, and which would 
enable the Government to undertake the operation with a better 
prospect of success than it had formerly, and of success in a 
shorter period of time. 

Those, however, who know most upon this subject at least 
whose official situation enables them to be the best judges, say 
tliat this number of men is not sufficient, and that it is impose 
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WE MUST ASSUME ' TEA T IT IS. 


the Operations against Tippoo 
without assistance in men from Bengal* It becomes 
necessary to consider the question relating to the 
paration of this army with a reference to that assertion, supposing 


it to be well grounded* 

The march of a detachment, say of six thousand men, from 
Bengal, may be supposed to take six months at least, Whether 
the number of men is six thousand or eight thousand, it is a 
matter of indifference ; but it is certain that, whatever the num- 
ber may be, it cannot take less than six months, and probably 
it will take more, to bring them down by land* 

If then it will take six months to bring down that which will 
alone enable the Government to undertake anything effectual 
against the enemy, why may not the preparations be making 
during the time that the reinforcement is on its march? Why 
should the Company be put to the expense of keeping up an 
immense army of 15,000 men constantly in a state of preparation 
for the field, when those who are in the command of it, and who 
propose that it should be kept up to that extent, are of opinion 
that even then it can do nothing ? 

The question then is, is it advisable to incur this large expense 
under these circumstances? Those articles of preparation which 
wilt occasion expense are, ist, an establish merit of bullocks for 
t3ie train; andly, one for carriage j ^rdly, a depdt of grain; 4thly* 
an augmentation of the Native troops, in order to make the 
number of those in the centre division m readiness equal to 
9000; 5thly, camp equipage for the officers* 

There is no doubt but that bullocks might be provided for 
the train during the time that the Bengal detachment would 
be coming down, if it ss to come down by land ; and therefore 
that it may be said that the expense of keeping up draught 
bullocks in time of peace, with a view to their use in war, 
would not be necessary. However, in answer thereto, it imy be 
said, j st, that the measures which I shall propose presently may 
bring the Bengal detachment here in a shorter period than six 
months; indly, that the draught bullocks which trill have been 
trained for a certain time, will be better than arty which arc 
provided just at the moment when they are wanted ; ^rdly, 
not a military, but a political object will be gained by having 
some bullocks, ns it will not be necessary that foreign j>owers 
should know the full extent of our preparations, and probably 
they may have the effect of preventing the execution of any 
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BOW IT CAN BEST BE PROVIDED , 

tile design* I therefore think that at all events it Is a 3 vis¬ 
ible to have always 1500 draught bullocks ready, 

2nd!y. The carriage bullocks. 

I understand that these are to be had in any number by 
making advances to the bullock owners or maistrics in proportion 
to the number wanted; that two months will give any number 
that the army may want; and that any permanent expense, 
however great {short of the expense of keeping at all times the 
entire number wanted), would not produce them in a shorter 
time. If this is the case, it is not advisable to incur any expense 
under this head. 

3rdty. The expense of a depdt of grain h so trifling; it gives 
so much ease to all the first movements of the army, and renders 
its operations so certain, that it ought certainly to be incurred. 

4thfy. The augmentation of the army. 

General Harris proposes that 1 regiments should be added 
to its present numbers, even supposing that all the regiments 
were in the Carnatic, &c., and that other means of defence were 
found for Ceylon and the conquests to the eastward. According 
to his distribution! there would then he 9000 disposable Native 
infantry in the centre division, and all the garrisons would be 
amply provided for. Here will be the great expense j and as even 
that number of men will not enable this Government to make a 
forward movement, and as a reinforcement from Bengal must still 
be waited for, I recommend that no part of it should be incurred. 

The number which I think sufficient is from 4C00 to 5000 
Natives In the centre division; and the number of regiments 
which therefore ought to be struck off General Harris’s account 
is two* The manner in which I propose to provide the re¬ 
mainder of the men is, 1st* To put the Bengal marine battalion 
upon the establishment, and make it a regiment of two bat> 
ta ions, or 2000 men, all to be raised at Chittagong, andly. To 
turn the Calcutta militia into another marine regiment of 2000 
men, ijrdty. If tlie Nawab-Vizier will consent to reduce bus 
establishment of troops, and to take our troops in lieu of them, 
to raise at Chittagong and upon the sea coast all the regiments 
which must be added to the establishment in consequence 
thereof; but at all events to add a third marine regiment of 
toco men to the establishment, even if you should be obliged to 
reduce one of die high caste regiments at present in the service. 


1 Blank in MS.— 




SOW TO MOBILIZE THE MADRAS ARMY. 


kf^/friarme regiments should always be kept at Barrack poor, 
ffepoor, Burhampoof, &e. &e., in the neighborhood of 
Calcutta; they would answer equally well with the others for 
doin^ the duty of those places; and they would not only enable 
the Supreme Government, in addition to volunteers, to send to 
this country a large body of troops in a short time at short 
notice, hut they would be a body of troop® which might be 
employed in all parts of India, and would therefore add infinitely 
to the power of the Company, which is cramped by the pre¬ 
judices and habits of the Bengal Native troops. 

if it should be necessary to add any regiments to this esta¬ 
blishment in consequence of the arrangements with the Nizam, 
they ought to be raised here; as the sepoys of this country arc 
cheaper, and I must say better, than any that can be got in 
Bengal, ft may then be said, why not raise in this country 
any force which must be raised avowedly for the purposes of 
its defence ? It must be observed, however, there will be no 
additional force, at least a very small one; it will be only an 
arrangement, making a battalion a regiment, turning militia into 
regulars, and making a high caste regiment one which will go 
to sea, 

4thly. Camp equipage for the officers. 

What has been said upon the subject of carriage bullocks 
applies equally to the means of conveying cainp equipage. It 
can always be got ready before the army is ready to take the 
field, but a sufficiency for a very large body of troops ought to 
be kept in the stores in the centre division. 

Having noticed those subjects which General Harris has men- 
tionech I come now to the consideration of one of which he has 
taken no notice. It Is the repair of the garrisons upon the 
frontier and in the Carnatic. Ik>th require it, and ft will cost 
some money immediately, as well as annually a certain sum, 

Arthur Wellesley. 
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6 . To the Hon, Henry Wcllesloy, 


Articles of tlu7 ultimatum to be offered to Tifpoo. 

(Extract) 

Camp near YValhjah-Nuggur, and jan., 1799, 
Your propositions to Tippoo ought to be moderate, at least 
50 much so as to make it probable that he will acquiesce jn 
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Wiry CESSION OF QANARA NOT TO TE DEMANDED 

because I am of opinion that our war carmot be success 
ful in one campaign. First, there is a general scarcity of grain 


in the country, which will greatly impede our military opera- 
lions. Secondly, there U a want of money, which must be 
fatal. Thirdly, there is a chance that the Nizam’s troops will 
not join us in time to enable us to advance together to the 
siege of Sc ring a pa tarn. Fourthly, preparations do not appear 
to be sufficiently advanced on the Malabar side of India to 
make it certain that we shall have the co-operation of the 
Bombay army. Fifthly, we have no General, l have repeated 
some of these objections to hostilities so frequently, that I am 
afraid 1 shall be accused of boring Mornington ; but some of 
them are new, and have been occasioned by the circumstances 
of the present time. 

There are three demands which can be made upon Tippoo. 
First, that he should receive an ambassador. Secondly, that he 
should dismiss his Frenchmen, taken into his service under his 
offensive treaty. Thirdly, that he should give up to us his sea 
coast. 1 think still that the first would give security, but I see 
that preparations arc very forward, and l know that our war 
must in the end be successful, and therefore I would demand 
the second. As to the third; first, I don’t think it absolutely 
necessary for our security, as* in consequence of having a 
resident with him, we shall be able to watch his transactions 
with the French, and can guard his coast by our cruisers when 
we find it necessary to prevent his communication by sea with 
European powers. But I think it will be difficult hereafter to 
prevail upon any French to adventure in this country when it 
will be known that Tippoo has sent away those whom he took 
Into his service under the terms of the most solemn treaty. In 
the next place, I don’t think that we have any right to expect 
that he should give up territory without a war, which even the 
most successful war might not enable 11s to gain. If that be 
true, we must give him something in exchange, and I don’t 
see anything that wc can give him to lose which would not be 
a greater disadvantage than we can possibly reap benefit from 
the acquisition. If the Allies would give up a portion of their 
territory for what we now demand, and would take compen¬ 
sation from us in pesheush or remission of subsidy for our 
troops they have in their service, it might answer; but I 
imagine it will be as difficult to persuade them to do that as to 
persuade Tippoo to give up his coast. 
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there is another 
to the Allies. flow are we to divide with them what we may 
acquire? The fairness of the division in the last war is the 
cause of the ease with which they are prevailed upon to join us 
at present; and no division at ail, which must be the case if we 


get the sea coast, or a division disadvantageous to them, may 
occasion jealousies which will eventually do us more harm than 
anything we can gain will do us good* 


7- To the Earl of Morningtou* 

Why the Governor-General should not jam the army ; and Lord 
Morningtods reply. 

Camp near Vellore* aolb Tam, iTQQ* 

My dear Morn in gt on, 

I have just received a letter from Henry, in which he lias 
desired that I should give you my opinion respecting the pro* 
priety and utility of your joining the army and accompanying 
it during the campaign. 

I am entirely ignorant of the objects which you may have 
in view in coming, which may certainly counterbalance the 
objections I have to the measure ; but it appears to me that 
your presence in camp, instead of giving confidence to the 
General, would in fact deprive him of the command of the 
army, and that scene would be acted over again, probably in 
the presence of the enemy, which, to my annoyance, I have so 
often witnessed at Madras, Every thing which the General 
might think necessary will be thwarted and canvassed, not by 
you probably* but by those whom you will naturally wish to 
consult; the General's own staff, and the principal officers of 
his army, who ought to think of nothing excepting how his 
orders are to be carried into execution, instead of their pro¬ 
priety, and in what manner they shall thwart them if they 
should not approve of them. Alt t can say upon the subject is, 
that if I were in General Harris's situation, and you joined the 
army, I should quit it. 

In my opinion he is at present awkwardly situated, and he 
will require all the powers which can be given to him to keep 
in order the officers who mil be in his army. Your presence 


, wosr* 


LORD MQRNIWQTON TAKES THE SAME VIEW, 

diminish his powers* at the same time that as it is im¬ 
possible you can know anything of military matters, your 
powers will not answer the purpose, which even those which 
he has at present may, if you or Lord Clive are not in the 
army K 

Believe me, &c,, 

Arthur Wellesley. 

The General arrived in camp this morning, 

8, To tho Earl of Momington, 

Authority and prestige of the Commmder-in-Chief to be 
strengthened, 

(Extract.) 

Cainp near Vellore, 4th Feb, r 1799* 

The rules of patronage ought to be the same at Madras 
as they are in Bengal, where the Governor-General, although 


1 Lord Momington thus replied to the above :■— 

Fort St, George, and Feb., 1799* 

My dear Arthur, 

You will not be surprised at my long silence under alt the circum¬ 
stances of the late crisis. Nothing has given me more pleasure than to 
hear from all quarters such unqualified commendations of your arrange¬ 
ments in your late command, I wish to God the whole were under your 
direction; but even as it is, I think our success is certain : and 1 found 
my opinion on the united sentiments of Close, Bcatson, Macaulay, and 
Agnew, 

I entirely concur in your opinion respecting the impropriety of my 
taking the field with the army: my judgment was always the same as 
yours; but certain persons made such a clamour on the subject, litat 
I wished to learn how you thought upon it. Your observation with 
respect to military counteraction in this place is perfectly just: it is with 
the utmost difficulty that I can restrain the Council (I except m me) from 
interference m tb Commander-in Chiefs arrangements; but 1 have now 
plainly declared war against every attempt of the kind, and I trust that 
Harris will now find no impediment to the prompt execution of such 
orders as must be carried into effect here. Hear)' means to proceed to 
the army in a day or two; he will communicate fully to you all tuy 
sentiments and intentions. 

Ever yours most affectionately, 

Morning ton. 







T$E GENERAL NOT TO HE 'A MONSTER ADJUTANT' 



3 **£tftffbly the most powerful subject in the world, cannot in the 
ordinary course of business make a corporal. Here the Com¬ 
ma nder-m-Chtef, by the encroachments of Lord Hobart* first 
upon General Krathwaite, and lastly upon Sir A* Clarke (and 
by the operation of throwing all the business of the army into 
the Military Board, where lie debates with the officers who ought 
to execute his orders), has no more power over the army than 
if he were a common soldier. The whole establishment look 
to the Governor for favour and promotion instead of to rbefr 
legal bead ; and thus it is that the Commander-in-Chief becomes 
contemptible to the army which he is to lead. I told Lord Clive 
all this Jong ago, and particularly stated to him the necessity 
of giving the General credit at least for the appointments of 
the different Commissaries, if he did not allow him to make 
them* It was impossible to make him too respectable, or to 
hold him too high, if he was to he placed at the head of the 
army in the field. 

This want of respectability, which ts to be attributed in a 
great measure to the General himself, is what I am most afraid 
of: however, I have lectured him well upon the subject, and I 
have urged publicly to the army, in which l flatter myself I 
have some influence, the necessity of supporting him, whether 
he be right or wrong. 


0. To the Karl of Horniagtoiu 


Prospects of ike war. The writer's per sonal exertions, and their 
official recognition. 


Camp near Walfajah-Nuggar, 
27th Feb,, 1799. 


My dear Mornington, 

In a letter which 1 received from General Harris yesterday 
he informed me that you had appointed me one of a Commission 
with Colonel Close- Colonel Agncw, and Captain Malcolm; but 
I have not yet seen the instructions, nor any of the papers 
relating to the objects with which you have intrusted us, to 
which you have referred me, 

1 expect General Harris in this camp to-morrow, when 1 
will read all those papers. 

I am glad that you are prepared for a failure, and that you 



OBSTACLES NOT TO BE IGNOTEJ >— TILL TOO LATE. 

framed Just ructions accordingly, which I will give at the 
proper moment. Considering the lateness of the season, and 
that we are am almost to a day, it is possible for the enemy 
to throw such impediments in our way as to prevent us from 
laying siege to his capital in this year; and as matters have 
been already in some degree mismanaged, I should be Sony to 
sec our future operations and the safety of the army committed 
to the dictates of-*s judgment. 

My despondency goes thus far, and no farther ; and as it has 
induced you to think it possible for us to fail, and to provide for 
such an event, I think I have done better to make it known to 
you, than to tell you that it was impossible that we should not 
succeed. 

It is better to see and to communicate the difficulties and dan¬ 
gers of the enterprise, and to endeavour to overcome them, than 
to be blind to everything but success till the moment of diffi¬ 
culty comes, and then to despond. 

Ho force which the French can land on the Malabar coast 
must prevent us from following up our object. I understand 
that our stores and provisions which are to come from the 
Malabar side will be in safety at the top of the Ghaut under 
charge of a smalt force, and a garrison must be left in Canna- 
norc. Not another man ought to be sent even to watch them, 
if he can be usefully employed at the siege, 

Tippoo is the main spring of their means of annoying us in 
India; and their arrival on the Malabar coast ought to have 
no effect upon us, excepting to induce us to accelerate our ope¬ 
rations against Seringapatam, Till they join him they cannot 
move, and wilt probably subsist with difficulty : they will depend 
t . upon him for everything, and I think that we can contrive to 
occupy his attention sufficiently to prevent him from moving 
towards them. 

If we succeed *in our attempt upon Scringapatam, their de¬ 
struction is certain ; as the Malabar monsoon, the climate, their 
intemperance; their want of Native allies, and consequently of 
everything, will nearly effect it for us before the season conies 
round in which we can operate against them* If we fail in 
our attempt, the question will be, whether wc shall retire 
to the Malabar province, or towards the Carnatic, or what 
portion of the army ought to go to the one, and what to the 
other. 

If the French land, it will certainly be necessary to send a part 





GRUDGING RECOGNITION OF GOOD SERVICE. 

nJ army back to the Malabar side; but as in the next season 
vve shall have to carry on a very' extensive warfare, for which the 
Carnatic is best, or indeed alone, able to furnish the supplies of 
troops, rice, and cattle we shall want, I should Imagine that the 
largest part of the army ought to retire towards this part of 
India, 

I don’t think that anything can be done at present excepting 
to desire that the Admiral will remain upon the coast as long 
as he possibly can, and even leave something there during the 
monsoon. 

General Harris has sent me an extract of a letter from Mr, 
Webbe to Him, written by your desire. I am much obliged to 
you for the notice you take of what I did for the public service, 
♦ and I %vish for several reasons that you had a Commander-in- 
Chief under you, who, when he approved of the conduct of an 
officer, would have a sufficiency of spirit to make known his 
approbation. The fact is that when f went to the army there 
was not a grain of rice to b got in the country: 1 bustled 
through the difficulty, and in a short time had plenty in my 
camp; and not only I took nothing from the public stores, but 
if what 1 desired had been done, i should have thrown a large 
supply into them which I did not want; and* notwithstanding 
all opposition, I did form a small store, which, if they had 
known how to use it, would have been of essential conse¬ 
quence in the moment of difficulty and scarcity* Besides that, 
I paid a sum of money into the General’s hands for the 
public service which other officers had always heretofore taken 
to themselves. 

The General expressed his approbation of what T had dune, 
and adopted as his own all the orders and regulations I had made, 
and then said that he should mention his approbation publicly, 
only that he was afraid others would be displeased and jealous, 
One of these others, General Floyd, had been In a similar situa¬ 
tion with nunc, but his army was starving * he had been supplied 
from the public stores at Madras, Vellore, and Amcc, and lat¬ 
terly by me from my own camp. 

As in fact there is nothing to be got in the army but credit, 
and as It is not always that the beat intentions and endeavours 
to serve the public succeed, it is hard that when they do succeed 
they should not receive the approbation which it is acknowledged 
by all they deserve. I was much hurt about it at the time, 
but I don't care now, and shall certainly continue to do every- 



vfW MARCHING ORDER OF THE ALLIED ARMIES. 

vj/ 

thing to serve General Harris, and to support his name and 
authority. 

Believe me, &e., 

Arthur Wet lesley* 


Pray don't show this letter to anybody but Henry, and tell 
him that Mens* de Meuron has just been here about dn ris an 
ban or. 

Upon reading over my letter, I find that in stating my own 
grievances I have omitted one thing, which is, that the moment 
General Harris came to the army, and relaxed or altered the 
system which I had adopted, he began to want, which want in - * 
creased to distress, and 1 assure you was at last very near 
famine. It is now, however, all over; we have plenty, and not # 
too cheap. 


10, Draft of the Description of our march to Hajor-Qouoml 
St. Iiogor, 

March of the army to SeringapahvtL 

The British grand army and the Nizam's army had joined 
previous to our entering Mysore, and marched together. The 
former consisted of about 3000 excellent cavalry, five strong 
regiments of European infantry, all good, and eleven battalions 
of sepoys, with about fifty pieces of cannon* 

The Nizam's army, under my command, consisted of the 33rd, 
six excellent battalions of the Company's sepoys, four rapscallion 
battalions of the Nizam's, which, however, behaved well, and really 
about 10,000 (which they called cavalry of all nations, 

some good and some bad, and twenty-six pieces of cannon. 
These armies marched in two columns parallel to each other; 
one from its right, the other from its left, at the distance of about 
three miles from each other 

The British cavalry generally led the British column* about 
500 of the best of the Nizam’s led that of the Nizam; these two 
generally closed towards each other. 

One regiment of British cavalry was generally in the rear of 
the British column* the whole of the cavalry of tire Nizam in the 
rear of mine, and these rather closed to each other, so that the 
march of these two armies was almost in the form of a square or 





IMMENSE ARRAY OF TRANSPORT BOLLOCKS. 

__ ^of which the front and rear were formed 
about two or three miles In extent \ the right and left (owing to 
the immense space taken up In the column by" field-pieces drawn 
by bullocks) about six or seven miles. In this square went 
everything belonging to the army, and the whole space was 
filled excepting what lay between the leading brigade of infantry 
of each column, which was left clear, lest it should become neces¬ 


sary to form. 

You will have some Idea of what there was in that space 
when 1 state to you the number of bullocks that I know were in 
the public service, and in the employment of bnajarrics or grain 
merchants f which did not compose one-half of the whole number 
that were with the army. There were in the department of the 
commissary of stores about ^5,000, in that of the commissary of 
grain about 20,000, in tliat of the commissary of provisions about 
7000, in that of the camp equipage department about 5000, 
making in all in the service of the British grand army about 
60,000 bullocks, of which about i^oco were draught, the others 


carried loads* 

The Company’s bullock department in the Nizam’s army had 
in It about 3000, divided among different departments* Besides 
these there were with the grand army about 20,000 bullocks 
loaded with grain belonging to the brinjarries,about Hooo loaded 
with gram for the cavalry horses belonging to the gram agents. 
The Nizam’s army {to my constant daily annoyance) had with it 
23,000 bullocks loaded with grain belonging to the brinjarries. 
Besides all these, the number of elephants, camels, bullocks, cart s* 
cooltcs, plunderers, ^c., belonging to individuals in the army, 
particularly in that of the Nizam, was beyond calculation; but 
as upon one occasion I had an opportunity of seeing one wing of 
the British army, and the whole army of the Nizam, move light 
to attack the enemy, that is to say, without anything belonging 
to the public excepting what was necessary for the field train, and 
a few days' provisions for the Kuropeans, I was able to form a 
judgment of the quantity of private baggage m the army, and 1 
have no scruple in declaring that the number of cattle and people 
in the employment of individuals was double that in the employ - 
ment of the public* Yet on that day it it fair that I should men¬ 
tion to you the Nizam's army marched above twenty miles* 
You may have some idea of the thing when I tdl you that when 
all were together, there was a multitude in motion which covered 
about eighteen square miles* 



TIPPQQ'S FORCE AT THE OPENING OF THE WAR . 
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c brought forward from Madras to Sctingnpatam a battering 
and in fact a moving arsenal. The former consisted of 
50 pieces of iron cannon, for each gun of which were brought 
forward iaoo rounds of shot and immense quantities of 
powder, and every kind of small stores which arc used in an 
arsenal. 

Our march was usually as long as those made by large armies 
in Europes from ten to twelve miles; we always started at six, 
and Ve arrived at our ground about twelve, sometimes later, if 
there were difficulties on the road. We encamped in two lines 
fronting different ways, and this heap of baggage between 
us, What is most extraordinary, by the order of march and 
encampment above described, we did not lose anything to 
signify during our whole march, notwithstanding the efforts 
of the enemy's light troops who constantly attended us, and 
who are certainly die best troops of that kind that I have 
ever seen 1 , 

Arthur Wel&bslbv. 


1 Return c/Tippoo Sul fauns Army at the commencement of the Campaign 

<f *799- 


Names. 


Meer Mectun* (Generals) * . _ • » 

Mccr Suddoon (Officers in general superintending ) 

of Forts) . . # , . * * * j 

Bttck&hoes, or Commanders of Brigades . 

Stable llor**? . , . , ♦ 

Silladp Horse (a horse the property ot the rider) . 
Infantry, ft^gufars ♦ 

Gdsh (Armed Militia) 

AflUlfii (Mxudilixkmcn and Peons) . . * 

Total Fighting Mct . 

Mootsuddics, lascnra* Pioneer*, Artificers Establish- | 
mcnU, 8cc, &e, , . , * - . 

Total of every description of Persons j 
attached to the Army * . . j 

Out Garrisons, 57 Principal Forts ... 

,, 113 Lesser Forts * * 

Total .... 


Number 
of Fighting 
Men. 

Monthly £kpam. 


Cant. Pagodas. 

16 

ajioo 0 0 

9 

750 0 0 

JPl 

4.840 0 0 

3>»©a 

3 0 


86,8oo 0 0 


133.884 9 a 

6,309 

25.518 8 O 

4-7+7 

13.956 6 @ 

47+70 

393,3*9 r > m 

”♦391 

67,971 5 13 


360, 3ji 4 6 

*4.947 

43.338 1 14 

14.9S1 

M' 9 S 5 1 *4 

3^938 

5&»93 3 11 


Jtcfurn 

















CASUALTIES AMONG IUS OFFICERS IN THE WAR. 
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11 . To tho Earl of Morningtom 

Mismanagemmt of the bullock department . Battle of MaUavdly. 
Prospects of the siege. 


Gamp, 2 miles west of Seringapataro, 
E>tb Apri], ty99. 

My dear Mornington, 

We arrived here this morning, and I take the opportunity of 
writing to you which is offered by General Floyd going to meet 
General Stewart. I wrote you two letters before: one to inform 
you that we should cross the Maddoor on the 26th ; the other to 
let you know that wc had had an action wilh Tip poo, in which 
his troops had been driven and defeated by ours. 

We had much difficulty to contend with after the army entered 
the Mysore country. The bullocks ict the department of the 
Commissary of Stores failed almost entirely, notwithstanding 
that there were quantities of forage in the country, of which they 
might have had their share. This failure of the bullocks increased 
in so alarming a manner by the time that we got in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bangalore, particularly on the last march towards 
that place, that I had serious apprehensions that we should have 
been obliged to take post there, and defer our further operations 
to an ensuing season, However, upon inquiry, it was found that 


Return of Killed and Wounded Sirdars t from the 6/A March*, r 79 !?, & 
the 4/A May inclusive. 


Rank. 

Killed, 

Wounded. 

Total, 

jagbiredars 1 (Noblemen of Rank) . 

Mcer M tenuis 1 (Generals) , . » . 

3 

6 1 

4 

3 

9 

Met r Khar on M Lords Trensorcrs) , 

1 

r 

2 

fcfccr Ajnls (Members of the RefttM Board) , 

3 

— 

3 

Ituckdieei (Commanders of Ctudbcrncs) 

7 1 

3 * 

to 

Sepihdanf and Moknbdar* (Commanders of Co -1 

la* 

P 

ai 

shooai of Foot and Horse) » , , * J 

\ 

i 


33 

*5 

47 


1 Hus-win All Khan, on the filh April, M the ^ultumpettib Tape, 

5 Sty*l Sahib, on the 4th Mny, wounded during Che ay&aiilt, and since dead. 
1 2 killed at Sedaseer,, on the 6th March. 

* 1 wounded *i Mallavclly. since dead. 

* 2 wounded at Srdascer on 6 th March, since returned to Scrinppauua. 

* a killed at MallaveUy. 1 at Sedoicir. 

T 2 wound 1.^ at ikdaseer. 
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FAILURE OF OUR BULLOCKS. MATTIE OF MAI LA FELL f 

kJXJ 

oot of the evil lay in a parcel of absurd, impracticable, shop- 
eeping regulations which had been made for the bullock depart¬ 
ment, under which no great undertaking could ever prosper* and 
the first step taken was to abolish them all. The spirit and zeal 
of the army were then called forth with the greatest success* 
Many stores (absolutely useless excepting as lumber, and which 
I had pressed the General to leave behind him at Vellore) were 
destroyed ; and, in short, we have contrived to bring on the 
largest useful equipment that ever was known in this country. 

We have plenty to take this place, which appears to me at present 
to be strong only from its situation. I have great satisfaction in 
informing you that the Nizam's sirdars exerted themselves, as 
well as the rest of the army, in carrying stores* Above eight 
thousand shot have been brought here from the neighbourhood of 
Bangalore by Mecr All urn and the people immediately belonging 
to the Nizam alone, without counting what have been brought by 
the Company's servants, 

Wc shall commence all our preparatory operations to-morrow, 
and probably we shall break ground before Genera) Stewart 
arrives. It is the General's intention to attack, from both sides 
of the river, the western angle, and I think that wc shall contrive 
to have such a fire upon it as will make it impossible for the 
Soitaim's troops to remain long in the place. 

I reckon that we have forty days before us from this time, and 
even more, if wc can contrive a passage over the river when it 
swells. However, five days will make a breach for us after we 
once begin to batter, out of which his troops will not be able to 
keep ours. 

In the action of the zjth of March, at Mallavctly, his troops 
behaved better than they have ever been known to behave. His 
infantry advanced, and almost stood the charge of bayonets of 
the 33rd, and his cavalry rode at General Baird's European 
brigade. He did not support them as he ought, having drawn 
off his guns at the moment wc made our attack, and even pushed 
forward these troops to cover the retreat of his gum. This is the 
cause of the total destruction of the troops he left behind him, 
without loss to us, and of the panic with which we have re ason 
to believe all his troops arc now affected. His light cavalry, 
i00tics, and others, are the best of the kind in the world. They 
have hung upon us, night and day, from the moment wc entered 
his country to this. Some of them have always had sight of us, 
and have been prepared to cut off any persons venturing out of 



HOPEFUL PROSPECT, DESPITE M UNDER!tfQ t ETC* 

;, /v t preach of oar camp-guards, We came by a road so imfrc* 
Squinted that it was not possible to destroy all the forage, which 
would have distressed us much ; but they did as much, even in 
that way, us could be expected from them. If Tippoo had had 
sense and spirit sufficient to use his cavalry and infantry as lie 
might have done, I have no hesitation in saying that we should 
not now be here, and probably should not be out of the jungles 
near Bangalore. 

We have had much blundering and pulling, and I have been 
present at many strong and violent discussions in the cabinet. 
However, all parties are apparently well together, and we are now 
here with a strong, a healthy, and a brave army, with plenty of 
stores, guns, &e. and we shall be masters of his place before 
much more time passes over our heads. 

The fatigue and heat of the weather (which is greater here 
than even at Calcutta) and bad water had given me a bowel 
complaint, which did not confine me, but teased me much. I 
have nearly got the better of it, and t hope to be quite well in a 
few days. 

Believe me. &c,, 

Arthur Wellesley, 


I omitted to mention to you that we have thirty-three days’ 
rice for thirty thousand men at full allowance, besides what the 
brinjarms have, so that there is no danger of our feeling want. 
General Harris does not write, trusting to my giving you an 
account of our state. 


12 . To the Earl of Momington. 

Night attack on the memo's out posh* Deficiency of rkc in camp* 

Camp before Seringa pa tarn, 
i8ih April, 1799. 

My dear Mcmington, 

Since I wrote to you on the 5th instant, we have, by the 
junction of the Bombay army, been enabled to take up such a 
position as makes it as certain as these things can be that we 
shall very shortly be in possession of Seringapatam. 

On the night of the 5th we made an attack upon the enemy’s 
outposts, which, at least on my side, was not quite so successful 
as could have been wished. The fact was that the night was 






(?4J ^FAILURE OF NIGHT ATTACK, AND OF RICE SUPPLY. 
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dafk, that the enemy expected us, and were strongly po, 
an almost impenetrable jungle* We lost an officer killed, and 
other? and some men wounded (of the 33rd); and at last, as 
1 could not find out the post which it was desirable I should 
occupy, I was obliged to desist from the attack, the enemy also 
having retired from die post* In the morning they re-occupied 
it, and I attacked it again at daylight, and carried it with ease 
and little Joss* In the course of the night of the 5th and the 
day of the tfth the General was enabled to occupy a line of posts 
which gave complete security to his camp till the Bombay army 
joined, at the same time that they enable him to commence his 
operations for the siege with advantage* 

I got a slight touch on the knee, from which I have felt no 
Inconvenience, on the night of the jth; and I have come to a 
determination, when in my power, never to suffer an attack to 
be made by night upon an enemy who is prepared and strongly 
posted, and whose posts have not been reconnoitred by daylight 
Wc remained in the posts which we occupied on the tfth till the 
Bombay army joined on the 14th. It crossed the river on the 
J 6th, and yesterday occupied a post close to the fort, which gives 
us every reason to believe that we shall carry our object without 
much difficulty. 

1 cannot write with common temper about our rice concerns* 
The last time I wrote to you I had reason to believe that we 
had plenty: you will probably hear that we have now rice for 
only eighteen days at half allowance. This is unpleasant, and, 
considering the quantity of rice we brought with us, and the 
pains taken upon the subject, it is shameful. However, if Read 
comes wc are still safe, and wc must only redouble our exertions 
to get the place before the 4th of May, up to which day we 
have rice. 

The brinjarries who go down to the Barahmahai at present 
ought to be loaded without delay, and prepared to move to us 
again by the first opportunity* With this view, the magazines 
at Vellore and Arnce ought to be sent forward as fast as possible. 
Every exertion should be made to do this* 

I hope that Read marched on the 17th* and that he has 
been joined by Colonel Brown. If we can’t take the place, our 
salvation depends upon that; but I trust wc shall have the 
place* 

Believe me, &e* 

Arthur Wellesley, 



THE MORROW, OF THE ASSAULT, 
To Lieutenant-Genera! Harris. 


Description of the breach on the eve of the storm. 

(Ex tract) 

3rd May, 5 a m. 

Lieut La I or, of the 73rd, crossed over to the glacis, l believe, 
on the left of the breach. Me found the wall, which he behoves 
to be the retaining wall of the glacis, 7 feet high, and the water 
(included in those 7 feet) 14 inches deep. It is in no part 
more so, and the passage by no means difficult. Several other 
officers crossed by different routes, but none went so far as Lieut. 
La lor All agree in the practicability of crossing with troops. 
The enemy built up tire breach in the night with gabions, &c., 
notwithstanding the fire which was kept up upon it. It was 
impossible to fire grape, as our working party was in front of the 
5 gun battery, from which alone we could fire, as we repaired 
the other* 


a. Settlement of Mysore. 

14* To the Hurl of Mornington, 

Misccnduct of the troops after the storm . Disposal of the con¬ 
quered territory. Governor-Getural's presence tmadvisabls. 
Colonel Wellesley $ uncertain status. 

(Extracts,) 

Seringapalnra, fith May, 1*99. 

My dear Momington, 

I wrote to you on the iHth or 19th of last month, and sent 
my letter by General Floyd. A series of successful attacks 
upon the enemy’s posts, particularly one which* I made upon 
his posts close to the river and within about 400 yards of the 
fort on the iM\ of April, enabled us to erect our breaching 
batteries at a very short distance, and to complete our breach in 
the place where it was thought most advisable to have it by the 
4th instant,. On that day, as you will probably have been in¬ 
formed by General Harris, the place was stormed! and was ifl 
our possession in about two hours after the troops first began to 
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DEATH OP TIP POO f AND PLUNDER OP THE Cl TV, 

out of tin trendies. Tippoo was killed in one of the 
gateways, and to complete our good fortune his body was found 
among about 500 others piled one upon the other in a very 
narrow compass. All his family and treasures fell into our 
hands that night, excepting Futteh Hyder and Abdul Kaliz. 
The latter came in and gave himself up the next morning. It 
was impossible to expect that after the labour which the troops 
had undergone in working up to the place, and the various 
successes they had had in six different affairs with Tlppoo's 
troops, in all of which they had come to the bayonet with 
them, they should not have looked to the plunder of this place. 
Nothing therefore can have exceeded what was done on the 
night of tin 4th, Scarcely 21 house in the town was left un- 
plundered, and J understand that in camp jewels of the greatest 
value, bars of gold, &c, have been offered for sale in the 
bazaars of the army by our soldiers, sepoys, and followers, I 
came in to take the command on the morning of the 5th, and 
by the greatest exertion, by hanging, dogging, &c. &c., in the 
course of that day I restored order among the troops, and I 
hope 1 have gained the confidence of the people. They are 
returning to their houses and beginning again to follow their 
occupations, but the property of every one is gone. Many of 
1 ippoo s princi pal sirdars were killed in the storm : Meer Saduck, 
Seyd Sahib, Seyd Ghoflar fell upon that occasion, and others 
of some consequence had fallen in the different affairs which 
he had with our troops since the commencement of the war. 


t uminer u Been, Purneah, and AH Rcza are out with troops 
which had been sent either to intercept the convoy coming 
under General Floyd* or to annoy the rear of the army employed 
in the siege. We have sent cowle to Cummer u Been, Purneah, 
and hutteh Hyder. The former (before he received the cowle) 
sent in An Reza to propose to give up himself and his troops 
(about 4000 horse) without terms, at the same time stating 
claims which he had to a certain jaghlre, which I presume 
will be made known to you by General Harris. I expect 
that Purneah and Futteh Hyder will come in likewise with 
Cummer u Been in the course of a day or two, and then I 
may congratulate yon upon having brought the war to a 
must fortunate conclusion in the course of about two months, 
and ot having destroyed the greatest enemy the British nation 
ever had in India, and one whose powers were most for¬ 
midable. 




HOW SHALL WE LIS POSE OF THE CONQUEST? 

question respecting what is to be clone with the Mysore 
Empire at the present moment is certainly a most important 
one; and although it is impossible that I should have been able 
to turn it over sufficiently in my mind to have formed any de¬ 
cided opinion upon it, and although even the discussion of it 
requires more information than I possess of the political views 
and interests of our Allies* particularly the Mahvattas, 1 shall 
communicate to you what has suggested itself to enc since I have 
been in the command of the place. 

From the conduct of Mcer Alfum at the time the species of 
negotiation with T-ippoo was going on, it appears to me to be very 
clear that the Allies will expect more than half of the dominions 
of Tippco to be divided among them and the Company* After 
the total destruction ofTippooand his government, and its moans 
of annoyance and defence, by our capture of this place, I am 
afraid that any government winch you might establish here, with 
the remaining half or rather third ofTippoo’s revenues as its sup¬ 
port, would Fall an easy prey to either of the other two which 
■night think proper to attack it; unless the Company cither take 
it under their protection, as they have the Rajah of Tanjorc and 
the Nabob of Arcot, or unless they bind themselves to support 
the government, which I suppose to be established, in all cases 
of war either with the Nizam or Mahrattas in short, this new 
government must be dependent upon the Company for its sup* 
port; and the question is, whether that dependence may not 
weaken the bonds of alliance between us and one or both of our 
Allies, may not draw us into a new war, and whether upon the 
whole it will not be more safe and bolter, and more creditable, 
to keep Seringapatam ourselves as a check upon both, and 
to make such a division of Tippco’s country as will satisfy 
them and all parties concerned* In order to decide this ques¬ 
tion, I must have more information than 1 have at present of the 
views and interests of the Mahrattas ; but from the unfavourable 
impression X have already received of the system of (what may 
he called) a divided government in the Carnatic, in Tanjore, and 
even in Oudc, l am inclined to prefer the latter, not only as 
most creditable, but as most safe, and not ho likely to lead us 
into new wars. 

Every man who lias had an opportunity of gaining any know¬ 
ledge of the politics of thc?c times has framed a system which 
he think* will answer best for the future government of these 
countries* My system Is to take it all as a conquest, subject to 
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WE MUST HAVE SERINGA PA TAM AND CANA R A, 


K ^^ f^followiftg restrictions* ist. The family of Tippoo ought to 
be provided for* His women and those of his father ought to 
have suitable jaghirea Each of his sons ought to have a large 
jaghirc. sndly. The great sirdars in his service ought to be 
provided for* Cummer u Deen asks for Gurrumcondah, which 
probably for many reasons cannot be granted ; but he, Budder u 
£eman, Ali Rcza, Gholam All, Pumeab, and others of different 
ranks in this government, ought to have jaghires given to them 
for their subsistence. These jaghircs ought not to be sufficiently 
large to enable them to keep up troops, nor ought they to have 
upon them any strongholds to tempt their owners to rebel against 
their superiors. After giving these jaghires, the jaghiredars 
ought to have the choice under which of the three Governments 
they would live, and ought to hold from that Government which 
they prefer ; but their choice ought not to alter the proportions 
of the remaining territory which each of the Allies would divide, 
^rdly* The remainder of the territory (after deducting these 
jaghires) to be divided into three parts, cither equal or otherwise, 
as you may think fit, and taken by each of the Allies* We must 
have Seringapatam and a safe communication with it from 
the Carnatic, likewise the sca-const What part the Nizam 
ought to have, and what the Mnhrattas, must depend as well 
upon their own choice as upon the line of Frontier which you 
might think it advisable to take for yourself; but l should 
imagine with our superiority there would be no difficulty in 
settling their respective shares. 

******** 
Many persons in camp, and particularly those about the Gen¬ 
eral arc exceedingly anxious that you should come here to settle 
everything. T am (as 1 was upon a former occasion) of a different 
opinion. That which is to be settled is a political question, of 


<§L 


some consequence certainly, viz* whether you will at all, and in 
what manner, and in what proportion, take possession of the 
territory which has been conquered ; but there is no information 
to be got here which can aid you in deciding that question ■ it 
can be clone equally well, if not better, in your closet at Madras, 
and we here can execute your orders. I mention this because f 
know that you must have been pressed by thorn to undertake a 
most fatiguing journey here, and yet when I give the above-men¬ 
tioned reason why you should not be asked to come, there is no 
answer to it. Your presence cannot be necessary to induce a set 
of persons in our power to take what will enable them to live in 



you NEED NOT COME. MV EXACT POSITION? 
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planner to which they* have been accustomed, and, excepting 
to he teased by them to increase that stipend, I don't see what 
other end it can answer 

General Harris ought to go away as soon as he can, as the 
plunderers of his army and of that of the Nizam still occasion 
great confusion and terror among the inhabitants, and tend to 
obstruct our settlement of the country. 

Before the General goes, I intend to come to a thorough under¬ 
standing with him respecting the nature of my situation here. I 
certainly wish that lie would give me all the power which he has 
himself till you can give your orders upon the subject. Whether 
I have that power or not, T shall be considered, and probably 
shall be really, responsible for everything that happens: but I 
have felt so sensibly my disagreeable situation in the Nizam’s 
army for which I was responsible, although another man by a 
political manoeuvre m fact commanded it (particularly latterly), 
that I should have resigned it if it had not been for the fear of 

displeasing Meer AJlum, I do not mean to insinuate that- 

and I are not upon the very best terms ; but what l mean is, 
that upon one or two occasions he sent me orders which he said 
came from Meer Allum, and which never could h ive entered his 
head excepting from his own suggestions, and which if I had 
obeyed J should probably have lost part of the detachment. 
This is of course between ourselves. I intend to ask to be brought 
away with the army if any civil servant of the Company is to be 
here, or any person with civil authority who is not under my 
orders, for l know that the whole is a system of job and corrup¬ 
tion from beginning to end, of which 1 and my troops would be 
made the instruments. 


9th May. 

The Mahmttas having failed in the performance of their 
engagements, and as there is reason to believe that they have 
entered into some with Tippoo, of course nothing will be given 
to them. The country will be to be divided between us and 
the Nizam, and in nay opinion there is now more reason than 
ever for not suffering any part of the family' of i ippoo to have 
any r power. 



CUMMER-V-DEEN HAS HESERVED WELL OF US, 

15, To tho Ear! of Momington. 

O* mm&r-u-Dtm's services^ and their requital. 

Seringa patsun, 13th May, 1 799. 

My dear Morningion, 

Since I wrote last. Glimmer u Deco and Turn call have come 
in, and Futteh Hyder is expected in to-morrow, General Floyd 
and his convoy have joined the army. 

General Harris lias not informed me of his plans, nor of the 
proposals which have been made to him by Furneah, I have 
altered my mind respecting Cummer u Deen ; he lias behaved 
$0 well, and by coming in so early has rendered 11s so great a 
service, that, conic qui coute, we ought to give him what he 
wishes for, If he had remained in arms, we never could have 
settled this country unless we incurred the enormous expense of 
keeping our army in the field, and even then the operations to be 
carried on would be liable to all the hazard of protracted military 
operations. He has saved us this at least, and has thereby 
rendered us a service almost as great as any of those rendered 
by His Highness the Nizam, But the Nizam may be satisfied 
by another part of the territory, and in that case there can be 
no doubt of the propriety of rewarding Cummer u Deem 

I wish that the army were gone; we should then soon settle 
every thing, 

I hope that you mean to punish-. 

Believe me, See,, 

Arthur Wellesley. 

16, To tho Earl of Morningtoo, 

Political treatment of Tippads family. IIis anti-English 
designs disclosed by his archives. 

(Extracts,) 

Seringapatam, 23rd May, 1799. 

f think that the persons about the General now seem to be of 
opinion that it would be best to restore part of the country to 
one of the sons of Tippoo, keeping garrisons in its forts and 
strongholds, or taking from him annually a certain sum as 
tribute, f his is one of P urn cab's proposals, upon which it must 
be oh rved that they were all framed with a view to his own 
interest, and the future management of the revenues of the 
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*1 SHOULD TIP POO'S SONS PULE? W$ AHCHtVES. 7 


^S^c^DMry to be restored by himself* Although I don’t think that 
there is any reason to believe, as he states, that the country 
cannot be settled unless part of it is restored in some maimer to 
one of Tippoo's sons, that, on the contrary, I am certain that it 
can be settled under any arrangement that you think proper, it 
is not quite dear that the most politic and most proper measure, 
and certainly the most generous one, would not be to place one 
of them in the Government of part of it. This is a question of 
policy 3 which however has no relation whatever with the settle¬ 
ment of this country, and one upon which you might decide 
with an much propriety in Calcutta as you could in Seringa- 
patam. 

* * # * * * * * 

I forgot t mention to you that I have found some capital 
French letters among Tippoo’s papers, likewise some from his 
vakeels at Poonah, which you might find useful I gave the 
forme* to Macaulay some time ago to have copied for you. They 
have translated the latter, I imagine, and will send them. If 
any proof were wanting of his designs against us, these letters 
afford it amply. 


17. To the Earl of Mortiington. 


Objectives to an article of the Subsidiary Treaty of Seringafatam. 


(Extract,) 


Seringapatam, 14th June, 1799. 


Colonel Kirkpatrick will have written to you yesterday 
respecting the 6th article of the Subsidiary Treaty Wc all 
agreed that that ought to be modified srt some manner. As it 
now'stands, it will give ground for the belief that we give the 
Rajah the country at the present moment with the intention of 
taking it away again when it will suit our convenience. Suppos¬ 
ing that the candid and generous policy of the present Govern¬ 
ment should wxaken that belief ns far as it regards them, it must 
be allowed that the conduct of the British Government in India 
has not at all times been such as to induce the natives to 
believe that at some rime or other improper advantage will not 
be taken of that article. They know its well as we do that 
there may be a change of government immediately, and that 
there certainly will be one in the course of a few years, and the 
person then appointed Govern or-General may not have such 
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systems of jjoUc> as those by which we arc regulat 
present moment. This induces me to believe that they 
wilt object strongly to that article, and I don't think that it 
will be very creditable to us to Insist upon it. 


§L 


18 . To th© Earl of Morningttm* 

Inexpediency of placing the Company on the Mohr atta frontier. 

(Extract.) 

Sermgapatam, 23rd June, xjijij. 

I recommend it to you not to put the Company upon the 
Mahrattn frontier. It is impossible to expect to alter the 
nature of the Mahrattas; they will plunder their neighbours, be 
they ever so powerful. The consequence of their plunder of 
the Company's territories will be perpetual representations at 
Foonah Of grievances which it will not be in the power of Poonah 
to redraft* and a bickering which will have no end. It will be 
better to put one of the powers in dependence upon the Com¬ 
pany on the frontier, who, if plundered, arc accustomed to it, 
know how to bear it and to retaliate, which wc do not, 


3. Anglo-Hindoo Mysore. 


19. To the Seerotary of the Military Board* 

Improvements recommended in the fortifications of Seringapatam. 


(Extract,) 

25th Nov* j 7<mj. 

To conclude then, I recommend that the inside rampart may 
be thrown into the inside ditch on the north and south-west 
faces. That the outside rampart on all faces, and its defences, 
may be made of the proper thickness, with the usual slope 
That the stone glacis on the north and south-west faces should 
be completed, and that a work of the nature of a redoubt should 
be constructed at each flank of the inner rampart, which I pro¬ 
pose should remain on the south and east faces. 

That the ditch in front of the south and cast faces should be 
formed into a covert way and palisaded, arid that a second 
glacis should be formed on those faces. 

In this I have considered the subject only as the Military 
Board are desirous that it should be considered. 






IMPROVEMENTS 


TUB FORT AT BERINGAPATAM. 


opinion, \v< 
the ditch 
so that 


clone to the place which, in my 
complete, I should recommend that 
and south-west faces may be deepened, 
ts contain the quantity and depth of 
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water which there will be at the sluices at the north-east and 


south-west angles 5 that the ditch on the esplanade in front 
of the east and south faces may be filled, the glacis and 
esplanade completed, and the ditches of the outworks at the 
east angle, in front of the Bangalore ami Mysore gateways, and 
others, should be joined to the main ditch of the place. 


20. Memorandum upon Seringap&tura l . 

Its far/lflcatums might h> be maintained^ because (r) itspower and 
influence ever the country are very commanding / t/i) itis the 
most suitable depot for service m Malabar and Cana ret; (3) as 
well as for 'tearfare an the northern frontier , as my experience 
has f roved. Answer fa objections; that (1) it requires toe large 
a garrison; (2) it is unwholesome ; {3) if is not tvell situated 
for arresting an enemy; {4) to repair it non Id he too costly; 
(5) the river isolates it inconveniently* 

1. In consequence of the possibility that it may be necessary 
to alter the arrangements for the government in Mysore, after 
the peace expected in Europe, it has been proposed to destroy 
the fortifications of Seringa pa tam ; not only as a measure of 
precaution to prevent a fortress m difficult of access from falling 
into the hands of our enemies, but as one advisable, even if it 
were certain that the arrangements for the government of Mysore 
would remain as they are. 

2. If there is a prospect that Great Britain will be obliged to 
make a peace so bad, as that Mysore will come again into the 
hands of our enemies, there is no doubt whatever but that the 
destruction of Sermgapatam would be for many years a consider¬ 
able drawback upon them. It would be so, however, only till 
the place could be rebuilt: live position, which is the great 
strength of Seringapatam, would still remain, on which a new 
and a stronger fort might in time be raised. 

3. Admitting, however, the propriety of the measure, connect¬ 
ing it with a bad peace in Europe, there are several considerations 
which lead me to be of opinion, that it would-be an improper one, 


1 July, 1801, given in Colonel Gurwood's Index, 1 August, 1801, But 
see p. 86.— Ed. * 
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present arrangements for the government of Mysore are 
to continue, 


4. Seringa patatn has long been the capital of an extensive 
and powerful empire, the whole of which is now in the possession, 
or under the government, or under the immediate influence, of 
the Company's government of Fort St. George. The conquest 
of Seringapatam, which was accompanied by the fall of Tippoo, 
and the possession of his principal arsenal, gave the Company 
the possession and the power of disposing of this vast empire, 

5, Whatever may be the real state of the case regarding the 
power of Seringapatam, resulting from its strength and Its posi¬ 
tion in Mysore, there is no doubt whatever but that the natives 
took to it as the seat of power, and that they consider themselves 
under the government of that power in India which has possession 
of that fortress, 

fh There is a double government in Mysore, the operations of 
which are now conducted in such a manner, as that there can be 


no occasion for exerting the influence and power in the hands of 
the Company front the possession or the fort of Seriugapatam. 
But however well the person, in whose hands the conduct of that 
government is at present may establish his system, can it be 
certain that it will last? Is it known who will succeed to him? 
Who will be the Native successor of the present Dewan ? If the 
French are to return to India, and particularly if they are to be 
allowed to have any but commercial establishments, is it known 
the effect that such a change may have upon the system of 
government in Mysore? 

?- The treaty with the Rajah provides that, under certain 
circumstances, the country may be resumed by the Governor- 
General in Council, It is to be supposed that, whenever the 
Governor-General shall be desirous of resuming the country, it 
will be in consequence of the difficulties in which the general 
government will be involved by the pressure of an extensive 
warfare. It is hardly possible to suppose any other case in 
which the resumption would be justifiable, or could be attempted. 
In this case, however, it will not be possible to Sparc troops to 
force the execution of the treaty, if the Rajah should be inclined 
to resist it. Will Bangalore or Chittledroog give the power and 
influence over the country which will be necessary under such 
circumstances, and which, doubtless, Seriugapatam has? 

ft. Seringa pa tam has been found, by expert cnee, to possess 
means for equipping an army, which no other place in the 



'$ UNIQUE CAPACirr ECU EQUIPPING AN ARMV* 

'"s territories, or under tlicit influence, has, Madras^ 
It is supposed, however, that these means are to be 
attributed to its being the ancient seat of empire, to its large 
garrison, and to the residence of many of the Rajah s servants 
in the fort, and on the island. It is also supposed that this 
effect of its being the ancient scat of the empire will soon be 
done away by the emigration of the people who depended upon 
the former government; that the means which are the conse¬ 
quence of the size of the garrison will exist wherever there may 
be an equal number of troops; and that those which are the 
consequence of the residence of the Rajah s principal servants 


will remove with them to Mysore. 

9. Admitting that any other garrison of equal strength would 
draw* to jt the same number of people that have been brought to 
Seringapatam by the troops, and that the removal of the Rajah’s 
servants to Mysore will occasion it diminution of the population 
of Seringapatam, I cannot admit that the fall of the empire of 
Tippoo has diminished, or will diminish, its population in the 
least. In fact, the place is more populous now than it ever was, 
if the armies that Tippoo had are struck out of the calculation ; 
and, supposing that those who were attached to Ins government 
and person should be inclined to leave it, which they are not, 
they would find it difficult to pitch upon a place In fhc peninsula 
in which they would not live under a Jiritish government* 

to. But 1 attribute the facility which has been found in equip¬ 
ping an army at Scdngapatam, the great means which that place 
affords, to its being a British possession, as well as to the other 
causes to which have been attributed those excellent effects* 
Bangalore, Chittledroog, Sera, Nuggur, CoUr, are nearly, if not 
equally |>opuknts with Seringapatam; some of them are places 
of great trade and riches, and all of them might afford, and 
doubtless afforded, to Tippoo, the means of bringing his troops 


into the field. 

i 1. When I took the field last year, the Rajah's government 
had the strongest interest in my success ; and I do them no more 
than justice in saying, that they did every thing In their power 
to forward it; yet, notwithstanding their exertions, and those of 
the officers in command of the different forts, I did not get a 
bullock, or a man, or any thing which could enable the troops to 
remain in the field, from any place excepting Seringapatam* 

13* At Ghitlledroog, there was a numerous, if not a more 
numerous garrison at that time, than at Seringapatam ; but still* 


***r«y. 




BEST J>MP6t FOR SERVICE ON MALABAR COAST. 
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wlowers of the corps at the former were brought froti 

^TIlt; which fact may be adduced as a proof that the means of 
Seringapatam are not to be attributed exclusively to the size of 
its garrison: and that even those means which depend upon its 
garrison might possibly not be removed with it. When the 
troops were ordered into the field, one regiment of cavalry was 
brought from Bangalore, the followers and equipments of which 
were sent from Scringapatam. 

i p It may be said that, although the fort of Seringapatam 
may be destroyed, and its garrison and depflt of stores removed 
to another place, the island will still belong to the Company; 
and that the population and means of equipment which it affords 
will still be in our power, and in the Mysore country. But 
admitting that to be true, 1 contend that we shall not enjoy the 
same advantages from them which we have hitherto: wc shall 
not be able to apply them with the same readiness to the service 
if it should be possible to procure them for it at all. 

14. We have experience of the benefit of equipping an army 
at Seringa patam ; we know that those means still exist; and 
wc have reason to believe that they will continue as long as the 
garrison and dcp6t of stores are at that place. We do not know 
that they would exist at Seringapatani if the fort were destroyed 
anti the garrison removed; and we have reason to know, from 
experience, that they would not exist at Chittledroog, even if 
the garrison and stores were removed thither, and 1 believe 
that they would not exist at Bangalore, h they were removed to 
that place, 

] 5, But not only have wc experience of the singular advantage 
of Seringapatam as a place of equipment, but wc know it is 
acknowledged by all parties as the most convenient depftt in 
point of locality for service in the province of Malabar; I might 
also add, in the province of Canara. In truth, next to the 
opinion which universally prevails of the power attached to the 
possession of this fort, this is the point of view in which to have 
possession of it appears to me to be the most important, 

16. From Goa to Cochin, there is not a single post which could 
be held by any body of t roops for a moment* The works of Can- 
nanotie have been erected at vast expense* but the garrison could 
not remain in that fort opposed to the fire of a man-of-war 
anchored in the roads. The works are commanded in such manner 
as to fender the situation of the besieged very disadvantageous, 
if the fort should be attacked on the land side; and the fort is 





THAN A rORT ON THAT COAST WOULD MB, 

ill as to be incapabl e of holding even t he quantity Of stor ed 
wich are necessary for the desultory service in the Malabar 
province. Besides, it is falling down, as appears by the reports 
made to the Military board. The stores in Canara are now in 
the open town of Mangalore, 

17. The state of the seasons on the coast of Coromandel and 
Malabar operates as a strong reason for preserving the fort of 
Seringa pa tam, and making it the depAt of the troops in those 
provinces. 7 he vessels which could be employed to convey 
stores could keep up the communication only in the months of 
January, February* March, April* and part of May; and, even 
during those months, with considerable difficulty and delay. 
In the latter part of May, in June, July, August, and September, 
it is impossible for vessels to approach the Malabar coast; and 
in October, November, and December* it is equally so to ap¬ 
proach Madras, It is more easy to communicate between 
Bombay and the coast. But the consequence of supplying the 
troops in those provinces with stores, either from Madras or 
Bombay, is, that a fori must be constructed, and arsenals must 
be built, for their preservation. The question is, therefore, 
whether it is better to keep Seringapatani t with all its supposed 
inconveniences, or to build a fort in one of the provinces below 
the ghauts to the westward, 

18. Many objections might be urged against building a fort in 
those provinces, the expenses of which are sufficiently, obvious; 
but there is one objection to which particular attention is re¬ 
quested, as it may bear upon the general question in other 
respects. 

19. A fort situated upon the sea coast is liable to particular 
objections. An enemy, although of inferior strength, has the 
power of attacking it, and, unless it is of great strength, would 
possess himself of it before assistance could be stmt to it This 
would certainly be the case, if the supposed enemy were stronger 
at sea; which, it is true, wc have no reason to expect at the 
present moment* But it might be the case if we were stronger 
at sea. 

20. The extent of the seas under the Admiral in this part of 
the world renders it impossible for him to provide for the pro¬ 
tection of every part; and the difficulty, in all seasons, of going 
to ail parts of both coasts must for ever render the situation of 
a fort on the sea coast in some degree dangerous. 

21. If such a fort should fail, the enemy has immediately an 
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[stablishmcnt on the coast, to deprive him of which would 
require an army* and the equipment for a siege; whereas, his 
lauding, under any other circumstances, would be an event, the 
bad consequences of which might be defeated as soon as the 
body of troops in the western provinces* supported by those 
above the ghauts, could be collected, 

12. In regard to the insurgents in Malabar, the war against 
them cannot be carried on at all without assistance, either from 
Seringa pat am, or from Bombay, or Surat. Stores, ordnance, 
and grain might be sent round from Madras, or from Bombay; 
but a fort must be built to receive them, and then there are no 
means of moving them in those provinces independent of the 
assistance above mentioned* In point of economy, there is no 
doubt whatever but that it is more expedient to supply these 
means from Scringapatarru than from Bombay or Surat. 

23, Having thus stated the grounds which I have for believing 
that Seringapatam Is the most convenient depot for the‘coast of 
Malabar, I proceed to consider that place, in the same point of 
view* in reference to the line of frontier to the northward. I 
must first beg that the principles of European warfare may not 
be applied to this country, in arguing this question, to a greater 
degree than they arc applied to the service when that is to be 
carried on, 

24. It would be convenient, that a dep6t of stores, for a 
service intended in any particular country, should be as near the 
scene of operations as possible* la European warfare, it is 
absolutely necessary that the expense magazines, &e*, should be 
on the Spot; and they are usually moved forward in proportion as 
the army Is enabled to advance* But la this country, in which 
armies take the field with such formidable equipments, with 
arsenals and magazines, In fact, which they always carry with 
them, it is not necessary, however convenient it would be, that 
the depdt, which is to supply those equipments, and the wants 
of the service* should be immediately hi the neighbourhood of 
the scene of action. 


* 5 * My experience of service, in this country, proves the 
truth of that observation. In Gem Harris's war, notwithstanding 
the number of posts in advance, in which depots had been 
formed, every article of provisions, anti stores and ordnance, 
was brought from Madras; and* in fact, if the cattle could 
have been fed in that neighbourhood, and if there had not been 
a necessity of forming a corps of observation at Arcot, for the 
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URGES AN AND INDIAN ARMAMENTS CONTRASTED, 

support of which it was necessary to provide, Gen. Harm 
lave gained time by collecting his army at Madras, and 
marching at once from thence, instead of collecting at Vellore. 
In the last campaign, in the same manner, although Chit tied roog 
v as not unprovided with stores, every article was brought from 
Seringapatam, In neither case was there either delay or incon¬ 
venience ; and, in both cases, the armies w ould have been as well 
provided, and equally secure, if there had not been a gun, or an 
article of military stores or grain, in any of the advanced posts, 
26, I do not contend that, in the one case, it would not have 
been convenient to have had the arsenal and means of Madras 
at Vellore or Kiatnaghcrry; or, in the other, that it would not 
have bern convenient to have had the arsenal and means of 
Seriiigapatam at Chlttlcdroog: but I contend that it was not 
inconvenient to have them otherwise! and that the service, in 
either case, did not suffer from the distance of the depots, as it 
w ould have done if the same warfare bad been carried on in 
Europe, without moving forward the magazines. 

27* This circumstance arises as well from the nature of the 
service in India, in which immense equipments always accompany 
the troops, as from the manner in which those troops are usually 
posted In times of peace. Considerable time must elapse before 
a body of troops can be collected on the frontier for service ; and 
the stores required for such service would be on the frontier from 
Seringapatain, as they were in the last campaign, before all the 
troops for the service could be collected. 

a8. I am aware that the consequence of this reasoning goes 
the length of giving up Chittledrcog: upon which I have to 
observe, that, if I am to choose between Seriiigapatam and 
ChittledroQg, for a general depdt for all possible services, 
1 should certainly prefer Seringa pata m j and that 1 have no 
desire to keep the stores in Chittledroog, even for service in 
tlie Mahratta territory, I prefer, by far, the fort of HuUihall in 
Soonda, on the one hand, and that of Hurryhur on the other; 
and in these I should desire to have no stores or grain, excepting 
such as I might find it convenient to lodge In them, at the time 
the service should be going on* 

29, With a view to service on the frontier, there is but little 
difference in the distance of Seringa patam and of Bangalore 
from the scene of action Bangalore is 85 miles distant from 
Sera; Seringapatam is 104, It is true, that those articles of 
ordnance and stores, which must come from the Presidency, by 
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does not require too strong a garrison* 

to Scringapatam, must thus go Ho miles more than they 
would if the depot were fixed at Bangalore* But, in the first 
place, it is to he considered, that, if the resources of the Mysore 
country are fairly called into action, but few articles will be 
required from the Presidency, lit the next place, it is to be recol¬ 
lected, that a large proportion of those articles, which might be 
wanted from the Presidency, will be required in the western pro¬ 
vinces, if it should be determined, accord ing to my system, that 
the corps serving in those provinces should be provided from 
this country; and, therefore, that they will not suffer by being 
transported at once to Seringapatam. But supposing the 
circuitous route to the frontier, by Seringapatam, should be an 
objection to that place, of such weight as to occasion a pre¬ 
ference for Bangalore, let the other advantages of Seringapatam 
be taken into consideration : the general opinion of its power, 
the means which experience has proved it possesses of equipping 
an army* its superior convenience as a dep6t for the Malabar 
coast, which will more than compensate for the trifling dis¬ 
advantage of being obliged to go 80 miles of distance to 
reach it, 

30, But there are other objections to Scnngapatam, which, if 
well founded* would be decisive of the question* In the first 
place, it is supposed that Seringapatam requires a garrison, even 
in times of peace, of one regiment of Europeans, 3 battalions of 
sepoys, and a large proportion of artillery. Seringapatam is full 
of Moorish inhabitants; and, as it contains a large arsenal, it is 
not deemed safe to trust tins arsenal without a large garrison, 
till these inhabitants are removed from the fort. But measures 


are now taking to remove these inhabitants to the pettah ; and 
when they, and the Rajah's servants, shall have left the fort, 
there will be no reason to have any apprehension for the 
arsenal. The works of Seringapatam are in ruins, because they 
have never been repaired since the siege: the weather and river 
have done them damage to a much greater degree than they 
would if they had been in good repair; and they are accessible 
in many places. The communication between one part and 
another of these works is not complete; and it is, therefore, 
necessary that the guns which may be required for the works 
should be always in their places* These two inconveniences, 
which the repair of the fortifications would remedy* create a 
necessity for larger guards, and a greater number of them cm the 
works, than would otherwise be required. The garrison of 
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apatam furnishes the Rajah’s guard, and that of the 
lesident It is the seat of the head quarters of the division, 
which necessarily causes the employment ol a number of men 
on duty: it furnishes the guards for the public elephants and 
cattle, and other small detachments; and as the paymaster, 
the treasure, and the stores, are at Seringapatam, the detach¬ 
ment with the treasure and stores for the out station* are 
furnished from its garrison* These circumstances naturally 
create a want of troops; but the removal of the Moorish 
inhabitants, and the repair and completion of the fortifications, 
would enable us to provide for those duties, and to keep the 
arsenal in safety, with as small a body of men at Seringapatam, 
as at any other place in the country* In time of war, and in 
case of a siege, Seringapatam would require as small, if not a 
smaller, garrison for its defence, than any other place that has 
been proposed as a great dcp6t, An army which should besiege 
Seringapatam must determine at once to attack it from the 
north, or from the south side of the river, or from the island. 
No army could be brought there sufficiently numerous to form 
3 divisions, or even 2 divisions, large enough to make 2 or 3 
attacks upon the place, because these divisions would be 
effectually separated from each other, and each must be strong 
enough to defend itself against the army which would be 
employed to raise the siege* In providing a garrison for the 
defence of Seringapatam, if such a measure should ever be 
necessary, no more men would be required than to deiend 
it on one point of attack* But looking to Seringapatam as 
a place liable to be attacked, it has a singular advantage over 
every other fort In India* viz* that, from the month of June 
to the month of December, in every year, it is impossible to 


approach it* 

31* It is also said that Seringapatam is unwholcsornc^and 
that art cannot remedy that defect; but that Bangalore is 
otherwise. Seringapatam certainly has been found to be un¬ 
wholesome to the European troops; and, indeed* in the last 
year, the same objection applied to all parts of the upper 
country* J apprehend, however, that Seringapatam is not 
really more unwholesome than Bangalore; and, upon that 
point, I should be glad to have the opinion of Mr, Anderson, 
I apprehend that a great part of the sickness at Seringa pa tarn 
is to be attributed to the nature of the buildings which the 
officers and the troops have occupied* Open choultries and 
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than other foets 


ngs, which do not keep out the weather, cannot be supposed 
to answer in this country; and have been equally fatal in all 
parts above the glia'its* Since the buildings have been improved, 
the health of the troops has improved ; and, in this season we 
have not had any sick officers, or more sick men limn there have 


been in other garrisons; 

It it also said, that the position of Seringapatam is bad, 
not only in reference to a depot for service on the frontier, but 
as a fortress to cover the country, and stop the enemy. In this 
respect, Seringapatam is not worse than we know Chittledruog 
to have been, Purshcram Bhow passed in sight of that fortress 
more Limn once; and it appears to have been no impediment to 
his operations in the northern partt of Mysore. But, in lact, 
no fortress is an imped intent to the operations of an hostile army 
in this country, excepting it lies immediately in the line on 
which the army must necessarily march ; or excepting it is 
provided with a garrison of such strength and activity, as to 
afford detachments to operate upon the line of communication of 
the hostile army with its own country. In case the Company 
should be involved in hostilities of such extent, as that they 
should be obliged to stand on the defensive in this country, 
when at war with a foreign power, it is not probable that the 
government will be able to give garrisons to the fortresses in 
this country, of the strength sufficient to afford detachments to 
operate upon the enemy's line of communication with his own 
country; and all the fortresses which have been proposed as 
depots would be equally incapable, from situation, of stopping 


an enemy* 

3 p The advantage of the possession of them, therefore, would 
be the power which each would have over the country; and their 
relative advantage would be in proportion to the power of each. 
] have already pointed out the power which, in my opinion, is 
attached to the possession of Seritigapatam ; and the history of 
this country has pointed out more than one instance, in which 
the Mysore country has been overrun by a victorious army, 
which, however, has been obliged to quit it, because it hail not 


possession of Seringapatam, 

34. Ait objection has been made to Seringapatam, on account 
of the expense of the repairs which wall be necessary to that 
place. These repairs will not cost one third of the sum at which 
they have been estimated ; but it is said that, at all events, they 
will be more expensive than the repairs of Bangalore. When the 
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required for Bangalore are completed, I should much 
doubt it. But it is forgotten that Seringapatam affords cover for 
one regiment of Europeans at least; and that it will afford cover 
for % regiments* when the family of the Sultaun shall have been 
removed from the place. The buildings at Seri ngapa tarn will 
also give an hospital, some quarters for officers* &c. In com¬ 
paring the expense of the repair of Seringapatam with that of 
Bangalore* and the establishment of the depdt at that place* or 
at Chittledroog, the expenses of the cantonment, arsenal, 
hospital* &e,, to he built* ought to be added to the latter. 
Besides, I have above shown the necessity of building a fort 
on the Malabar coast, in case Seringapatam is destroyed, the 
expense of which ought like wise to be added to that of 
establishing the dcp6t at Bangalore or at Chittlcdroog* 

35 * There is no doubt but that Seringapatam is betta 
provided with timber than almost any other place in the 
peninsula : that article is cheaper in the bazaar at Seringapatam 
than it is at Madras, Provisions, and every other article, arc 
cheap: firewood alone is dear, hut not dearer than at Chittle- 
droog, or than it would be at Bangalore, if Bangalore were 
equally populous. The dearness of firewood is a necessary, 
although a greatly inconvenient, consequence of large impu¬ 
tations* in almost every part of India. 

36* In regard to the inconvenience of the river* it is trifling* 
The communication has seldom been interrupted, and never for 
more than 2* or at most 3* days at a time, and even then not 
entirely* Six iron iB pounders, four 13 pounders and howitzers, 
with all their equipments, were scut to the northward, in the 
year 1799, when the river was full* with but little inconvenience ; 
and, in the last year (t 800 ), the army in the Mahratta country 
received regular supplies of every thing from Scringapatam, not 
only across the Can very, but across the Toombuddra, Wcrdah, 
and Maijjoorba, by means of basket boats, without any incon¬ 
venience. 


21. To Lioutenant-Colonel Close. 


jurisdiction of Courts at Ssringapaiam over i/to Rajah's 


servaais. 

(Extract) 


Setingapalam, 39th July* 1801. 

The claim of Butcha Rao to interfere in this case brought 
G 2 


'iSHQULD OUR COURT TRV THE RAJAH'S SERVANTS? 
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from Capt. Symons to me, in which he desired tlist 

would consider and state my opinion whether, and how far, the 
Rajah’s servants arc. and should be, liable to the jurisdiction of 

U ’l have done so nearly to the following purport ; and I hope 
that this opinion, and the practice which I have recommcm la , 
W iH be agreeable to you and to them. In the first place, 
regulation makes no exception of any persons, being Natives, 
all of that description residing upon the island of Scnn 6*P*. " 
are liable to the jurisdiction of the Courts which it esta. ■ 

It could not have been in the contemplation of the government 
to m ike an exception in favour of the Rajah's servants, because, 
in fact, it is not supposed that they reside on the island ; ami the 
teridenev of such an exception would have been to confine t' 
jurisdiction of the Court to those who should choose to subt 
to it. and to those of whom it could be proved that they received 
the pay of the Company, or were in the service of some of their 

officers and servants* , ■ * , _ 

I have therefore no scruple in laying down the principle 
broadly, that every person, being a Native residing in 
island of Scrmgapatam, is liable to the jurisdiction of 

C 7now come to consider the restrictions upon acting upon that 
principle thus laid down, which are required by expediency, po my, 
and good manners, Purneah resides in the Port, wuhjd I » 
property and his family ; and the principal officers of the Raja . 
govern'if nt reside there likewise. I do not see any necessity for 
restricting the operation of that principle in the 011 ^ ° 

■Wry. It is not very probable that the persons, 
we might wish to restrict it. will commit entires for which they 
could be tried there; and it is clear that thc.r servants and 
adherents must be subject to its jurisdiction, as long as tncy 
remain on the island. 

The question b entirely different when the crimes are cen¬ 
tered which it Is possible might come before the Cutchcry. in 
the course of the administration of the government of ^ 
country; it is not possible but that Purneah,. or his officers, nlu * 
occasionally do injury to, or seize, private property* U wou a 
be a curious circumstance If the person, whose property s oil ^ 
thus receive injury* should have a right, by taking a house a 
Seringapatam, to bring Furneah into- the Court of Cutchery* 
Considering the connexion between the island of Scrmgapatam 
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Rajah's country, it is impossible but Hint questions must 
arise daily between the inhabitants and the Rajah’s servants, 
residing on the island, some of whom it would be highly im¬ 
proper, and others it would be very necessary, to bring into the 
. utchcry; and yet without more experience than we have had 
of the operation of the Court (of the manner in which the 
machine works), it is not possible to define cases so as that 
government may enforce a regulation which will secure the 
jurisdiction of the Court on one hand, and will prevent the 
Rajah a principal servants, residing upon the island, from suffer- 
!'M ^convenience on the other. I have therefore proposed to 
Uipt. fay moils the following arrangement and rules for his pro¬ 
ceedings in the cases above described. 

In the 1st place, ! have proposed that, whenever a complaint 
is made in the Court of Catch cry against any of the Rajah's 
principal servants, or any of his servants, for an act of govern¬ 
ment, the matter of it should be referred to the Resident, or 
to the commanding officer, before any further steps should' be 
taken, 

2 tul\y: That, whenever a dispute shall be brought into the 
Ciltchery between a persons notoriously in the Rajah’s service, 
that dispute shall be referred to the Rajah's tribunals, provided 
both parties consent* 

3rd!)-: That disputes regarding property in which no act of 
the Rajah s government is concerned, and in which one of the 
parties is nut one of his principal servants, shall be trad and 
decided in the Cutchety* 


32* To the Hon* Henry Wellesley* 


Q&st s folilkal abilities. Danger to Mysore from its isolated 


situation. 

(Extract) 


Seringapacam, ioth Oet iSor. 


I regret exceedingly Close's departure. Although there h no 
doubt whatever but that he is the ablest man In the diplomatic 
bnc in India, and that his knowledge of the languages Js so 
extraordinary, and so superior to that of any other European 
In India, that that alone renders him the most fit for a diplo* 
malic situation; and besides that qualification, lie has others 
in an equal, if not a superior, degree to other candidates for 
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|| p ^d jgfosc situations* Nevertheless, I consider that his presence 
j rl Mysore for a few years longer would have been of great 
benefit, and would have established the new government on 
so firm a foundation that nothing could hereafter shake it. 
The great want In this country is of money. There is plenty 
of everything to bring it into the country; but as it is entirely 
cat off from the se.t, and has no navigable streams, there is 
no commerce, and accordingly in many parts of the country the 
revenue is paid in kind and the common purchases are made by 
barter, As the Company will take nothing but money in pay¬ 
ment of the subsidy, 1 am always afraid that the government 
will, at some time or other, be reduced to borrow upon the crops 
from the Madras sharks, anti the first time they do that they take 
a stride towards their downfall, which will soon lie followed by 
others. Close had a thorough knowledge of this evil, and. by 
his care and management, I think that he would have prevented 
Sts bad effects. 


33 . To Lieutenant^ General Stuart, 


Additional reasons for main touting I he fortifications of 
Scringafatam, 

Camp, 5th Feb. 1802, 


Sir, 


I have the honour to enclose a memorandum upon the subject 
treated ©fin your letter of the i/th of January. 

This memorandum was written in the month of July last, 
and I never intended to communicate it to anybody m ita pre¬ 
sent form. I thought it probable that before the Governor- 
General should order the destruction of the fort of Seringa** 
pit tarn, he would require from me my sentiments upon Mr. 
Wcbbe’s memorandum, and I wrote them at the time of 
perusing it, intending to put them in the form of a letter when 
I should be called upon for them. However, I think it better to 
send you this paper, with this explanation, than to delay it in 
order to make any alteration whatever 

l beg to observe that the more I consider the subject, the 
more convinced f am of the utility of Seringa pa lam. 

Upon a subject of this kind, in my opinion, we ought to lake 
into consideration every event at all within the verge of proba¬ 
bility. We have seen the French navies contend with those of 
Great Britain; and an opinion has frequently been advanced 
by those who arc in the habit of considering these questions, 
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this war the navy of France would have been as 
'formidable as her army if it had not been for the Continental 
contest, which rendered the laud service more necessary to her. 
ft is not then absolutely impossible for France and her allies 
or dependents to have a formidable navy, 

if she should in a future war have a navy in this country 
equal to contend with that of Great Britain, upon what will the 
power of the Company in the Peninsula depend? Not upon 
Fort St. George, or any place upon the coast, because those 
places will follow the fate of the fleet, whatever that is \ but 
upon the stability of the power and resources of the Company 
in the inland country. 

As T have pointed out in the enclosed memorandum, there 
is no place which gives such power or has such resources as 
Seringa pa tarn, and which, in case of such an event is that 
which [ have in contemplation, would be so capable of keeping 
in awe the Native powers, or of affording a foundation on w hich 
the edifice of the Company's power in the Peninsula might be 
raised again, and their affairs retrieved. 

Jn addition to the 27th paragraph of the enclosed memo-* 
random, I have to observe that, considering the manner in 
which the troops in general are necessarily posted in India in 
times of peace, to place the great dc[XM of stores at Chittle- 
droog, or in any very advanced situation, might be either unsafe, 
or that depAt might be useless to the troops* 

When hostilities should become necessary on the northern 
frontier, a length of time must elapse before a body of troops 
could be collected ; and till they were collected, unless there were 
a large garrison in Chittkdroog (a much larger garrison than 
Senngapatani would require under any circumstances whatever), 
the depdt of stores would be in danger. 

The enemy would be at ail times nearer to this depot than the 
great body of our army, and before a body could be collected 
to be opposed to him, lie would place himself between us and 
our stores. Our army consequently, which would be Intended for 
operations on the northern frontier, and for the use of which 
this deptit at Chitikdroog would have been formed, would have 
to be equipped from some other place, which would of course 
be Madras, Thus the dep6t at Chittkdroog would be ren¬ 
dered entirely useless, and the operations of the army would be 
stopped for months*-—I have, &c., 




Arthur Wellesley. 


EURXEAU'S 1GXVRASCE OF EUROPEAN POLITICS* 

24. To Josiah Wobbo, Esq. 

Advantage of Mysort's isolated situation. 

(Extract*) 

Seringapgfaih, 271b Feb, 1802. 

It is impossible for a man to he more ignorant of European 
politics than Purneah is; indeed* he does not appear to me to 
have had any knowledge of the late orders from Europe, and 
the proposed changes of men and measures at Madras, which 
were so likely to affect his own situation. I attribute bis salutary 
ignorance upon these points to his not having any communica¬ 
tion with Madras dubushes, who know every thing* 

25, To J. 6. Fiele, Esq, 

yurisdktim if Courts at Seringafatatn over the Resident's 
servants. 

(Extract.) 

Sera, 26th SepL 1802. 

AH the Native inhabitants of the island of Seringapatam are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the courts established by the regula¬ 
tion, and of course to the police. I am aware that even under 
the best institutions for the administration of justice political 
considerations must have their weight, and must at times operate 
to prevent the natural course of justice. This is particularly the 
case in this country, and is so at Seringapatam probably more 
than at any other place ; and accordingly you will perceive in 
my correspondence with Colonel Close that I have restricted the 
jurisdiction of the courts as far as lay in my pow er in respect to 
the servants of the government of the Rajah of Mysore residing 
upon the island, and I have desired that certain complaints of, 
and questions regarding, them might be referred in the firat 
instance to the Resident. This restriction was adopted because 
Purneah and many of the principal servants of the government 
resided at $cringapatam, and had property there, and it ap¬ 
peared -rubible that persons who might have complaints and 
ckdms against them for acts done in the common transactions 
of the government might lodge their complaints in the Cutchcry, 
and thus that the ordinary transactions of this government might 
come under the review' of the judge. In a place situated as 




f n RESIDENT'S SERVANTS SUBJECT TO OUR COURTS. 
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\^OTWipatain is, it is scarcely possible that questions should rtrf. 

between the Rajahs subjects and those of the Company on 
the island, many of which it is exceedingly proper, anti others very 
improper, that the judge should decide on ; but you will per- 
ceive that the line is dearly drawn in my letter to Colonel Close ; 
and I have the pleasure to add that in this, as upon most other 
occasions, he and I agreed in opinion. The question is, whether 
the people attached to you arc at all of the description of those 
belonging to the Rajah's government in respect to whom the 
jurisdiction of the court ts restricted ; some of them are cer¬ 
tainly people of a better description j others, against whom the 
majority of these complaints are made, are peons, gardeners, 
shepherds, horsekeepers, &c. &c. This description of people 
are liable to the jurisdiction, even if in the Rajah's service, and 
are certain of punishment if they misbehave or break the peace. 
The reason for which the jurisdiction was restricted tn respect 
to the higher rank of the Rajah's servants was, that they might 
not be brought before the Court for acts purely of government, 
and that Ftimeah and his principal people might not be 
frightened out of the place by the danger of being brought 
before the Foujdarry by every' drunken sepoy, dubish, or maty 
- boy who might choose to complain of them. But 1 beg to know 
whether the same reasons apply to the principal people in your 
service? They are not concerned in the government in any 
manner, and as long as they arc in your service they are 
obliged to remain at Seringapatam if you do* The only reason 
then for which they should not be brought before these courts 
appointed by government to have jurisdiction over them is, the 
prejudice they have themselves to it, and the desire they have 
in common with every man to live under no control, and to be 
the judges of their own actions. But this reason, in my opinion, 
has no weight against the principle tbat the law is common to 
all, particularly in a case in which it is evident that no political 
consideration can have any influence. In this view of the 
subject, I think that your servants, particularly the lower classes 
of them, ought to be made to attend the Cutchery when called, 
in the same manner as other Natives, and even Europeans are, 
and ought to be punished there for their public offences. 

It may happen, however, that you or Mr. Wcbbe may think 
that the character of the Resident is lessened in the opinion of 
the Natives in general by the obligation that his servants should 
attend these courts, and you may therefore be desirous that all 
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jg^mplatnfs against them should be referred to you. I acknow- J 
Tedgc that l am not of this opinion ; I should imagine that 
Webbfc is not and I know Colonel Close web not; and when 
you consider the question on a broad principle, 1 think you 
will not. 


26. To Jomah Webbo, Esq. 

Purmak not to go bpyond the Treaty i by paying gratis -uniit ary 

expenses. 

(Extract*) 

Seringapahvm, 3rd Dec. i8$a* 

Purneah says that he proposes to pay all the horse whom he 
will entertain in Mysore himself, but I have discouraged this 
notion. He may make an advance of the money to the Com¬ 
pany. but he ought not to incur an expense of this kind which 
he is not required to incur by the treaty, and it is better that 
we should owe him money for the services he will render upon 
this occasion than gratitude. The expenses Incurred by him, 
which probably ought to be incurred by the Company, on 
account of useful works for the country, stand upon grounds 
entirely different, 

27. To Joaiah Wobbe, Esq. 

Objections against ceding Wyunad to the Retjah of A oorg, 
(Extract.) . 

Serin gap atom, J5lh Dec. 1802. 

I have always thought it advisable to conciliate the Rajah of 
Koorg by every kind of indulgent and liberal policy. We owe 
hint much ; the position of his country is highly important to us, 
and it is more so to our character in this country to keep him 
in the situation in which he is, and in good humour with our 
government. For this reason I would give him the territory in 
C a tiara proposed to be given to him, and I would arrange his 
boundary on the Mysore side permanently, by means of a 
European gentleman, in a manner that would be satisfactory 
to him. 

1 observe In your letter to Picle that Malcolm has started a 
proposition to give. Wyrtaad to the Rajah of Koorg, I think 
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\V-S®r43froiild be convenient to us to get rid of that district, and I 
^S!lt 3 ^robable that the Rajah of Koorg would be glad to have it; 
but we must recollect that the Rajah of Mysore has an interest 
in it as well as outselvea, for which we must make provision in 
case of such arrangement. Wo ought also to recollect that when 
we give Wynaad to the Rajah of Koorg, lie will have in Ins 
possession all the passes from Mysore to Malabar, betweeft 
Soobramany and Paulghai l tcherry♦ I am convinced that as 

long as the Rajah lives, and we continue towards him the liberal 
pohev by which we have been guided in our transactions wuh 
him hitherto, they coultl not be in better hands; but we don t 
know what kind of man Ids successor may be, and if we adopt 
this arrangement, and indeed in any case if we give him territory, 
we ought to urge him to point out his successor. In fact, a 
dispute for the succession to the government in those territories 
would be almost as inconvenient and prejudicial to us as to 
have in it a man whoshoukl he inimical to our interests. 


38. To Lioutouant-Colonel Close, 


A ctivc cooperation of Pumccik in providing ft?f the Mahtaitct 


(Extract.) 


ScringapiUin, i$t Jan. 1803, 


I cannot conclude this letter without letting you know how 
amply Mysore has contributed to the supply and equipment 
of the army to he assembled on its frontier, and how readily 
our little friend Pumeah has come into all my plans for the 


service. 


ist, 1 have raised here 8000 bullocks before they had got one 
at Madras ; besides the bullocks for the cavalry gram, 

sadly. At the end of the gram harvest, one month before 
the new gram comes in, the cavalry Gram Agent Gen, is 
supplied with 7000 loads; and the cavalry arc brought upon 
the frontier, with 500 loads each regiment, where they find 
dooo loads to supply their consumption while they remain 
there. 

3rdly, A depdt is formed of 7000 loads of rice at Ilurryhur. 
4thly. Mysore alone gives 3^,000 brmjany bullocks loaded, 
which will meet the General at the back of the Chit tied roog 
hills, at the end of tills mouth. 




1'QllCE JURISDICTION STRICTLY CIVIL ; 

60,000 sheep, assembled in different flocks 
and Chittledroog; and 
6 th ly, A body of silladar horse, amounting to above joco* 


29, To Colonel Carlisle. 

The Garrison of Seringapafcun not exempted from ike control 
of the police, 

Catnp, 7 th July, iSoj* 

My dear Colon el, 

1 have received a letter from Mr. Knot, in which lie informs 
me that he has had some difficulties in carrying on the duties of 
the police which have been imposed upon him, in consequence 
of the interference of officers and others to screen ihefr servants 
from the powers of his Cutchcry, and of the non-attendance of 
sepoys,] ascars, &c,, when required either as witnesses or prisoners; 
that lately the shroffs had left the fort because they had found 
that the police had not strength to protect them, and particularly 
in one Instance had not been able to punish a man who had 
beaten one of them, 

The police of the fort and island of Soring a patam is, by the 
judicial regulation of government relative to that place, submitted 
to the commanding officer in the Mysore country, I have not 
by me at present the regulation of government, but I desire 
lieutenant Knot by this post, to give you the copy to mid, 
which must be in Major Symons's possession, and among the 
papers in his office. 

Vou will perceive from a perusal of that paper that, although 
for obvious reasons the police is placed under a military officer, 
its jurisdiction is strictly civil and it must be considered in every 
respect in the same light as the police of Madras, or that of any 
Other town in the Company’s territories which may be under the 
direction of the Company’s civil servants, 

Tlie objects of criminal police are principally the prevention 
of crimes* but they refer also to the punishment of them, 
particularly those of a trifling nature, such as are likely 10 occur 
daily in a bazaar, But no police can possibly answer any end 
for which it may have been established if any set of inhabitants 
can hold themselves superior to its regulations and its power* or 
can be screened from punishment when their conduct deserves 
it, or even from inquiry. Much less can it answer if the 
persons claiming these privileges arc above all others the most 





AND EXTENDS TO MEMBERS OX THE GARRISON, 

and the most accustomed to commit the crimes which 
it roust be the object of the police to prevent if possible, and 
to punish the criminals if the crimes cannot be prevented, 
viz, the followers of officers and soldiers, and the sepoys, 
artificers, and lascars of the garrison. 

Accordingly, with every wish to indulge the military, and to 
protect them as far as may have been in my power, I have 
thought it proper upon all occasions to support the power of 
the police and of the civil magistrate, I have given directions 
that any person who may be seen m the act of committing a 
crime shall be liable to be arrested by the servants of the police ; 
that if such person should be a military' man, of course the 
police officer must give notice of this arrest to the commanding 
officer of the garrison ; that all persons residing in the fort or 
on the bland of Seringspatam may' be obliged to attend the 
Cutchcry when their attendance may be required either as 
witnesses or to answer any charge that may be made against 
them * but that if the person whose attendance is required should 
be a military man, the police officer must write to the com¬ 
manding officer of the garrison to request that his attendance 
may be ordered* Under these rules the police has been kept 
up as well as local circumstances would permit; at least 
1 have had the satisfaction of seeing the place prosper, and 
become the most populous and most useful town in the Mysore 
country* 

I most anxiously therefore request from you an adherence to 
this same system* and the support of the gentleman upon whom 
the duties of the police have been imposed, much against his 
inclination* and by no means to his advantage. 

I write to him to tics ire that he will give orders to his officers 
to arrest any person who may be guilty of crimes or irregu¬ 
larities. giving notice to the commanding officer of the garrison 
if such person should be military, and to enforce the attendance 
of all those whose presence may be required cither as witnesses 
or to answer to charges brought against them, excepting military 
persons, for whose attendance he must make application to the 
commanding officer. 

Believe me, &c*, 

Arthur Wellesley, 




-}£ m mrsoRZ should m; placed under qqVERNOR - GK\KR - 
tfQ. To tho Govcrnor-GonorttL 


Ejjk&Hcy and gaud discipline of the Mysore cavalry. 

(Extract.) 

Camp at Checsckur, 2nd Nov. 1803. 

T beg leave also to take this opportunity to draw your 
Lordship's notice to the Mysore cavalry under Bistnapah 
Pundit. 1 his corps, which consists of aooo men, have performed 
all the light troop duties of this division of the army since I was 
dot ached from the Toombuddra, in the month of March lust. 
They have performed these duties with the utmost cheerfulness, 
and a acal which I have never before witnessed in troops of Uus 
description, They have frequently been engaged with the 
enemy's light troops, have conducted themselves well, and have 
lost many men and horses. To the credit of the government of 
Mysore, l mention that they are paid as regularly as the British 
troops; and the consequence is, that it is possible to keep them 
in order and from plundering the country. It is to their example 
that I attribute the conduct of the M ah rat t a troops serving with 
this division of the army, and of which I have no reason to 
complain. 


31 . To M^jor Sim wo. 

Mysore ought to he placed directly under the G&Oirtwr- General* 


(Extract) 

Camp, 14lh Jan. ift04, 

In respect to Mysore, I recommend that a gentleman from 
the Bengal civil service should be Malcolm's successor there. 
I he government of that country should be placed under the 
immediate protection and superintendence of the Governor- 
General in Council. The governors of Fort St. George ought 
to have n< more to do with the Rajah, than they have with the 
Soubah o! the Deccan, or the Fgfhwah, The consequence of 
the continuance o| the existing system will be, that the Rajah's 
government will be destroyed by corruption; or, if they should 
corrupt, by calumny, J know no person, either civil or 
military, at Port St. George, who would set his face against the 
first evil; or who has strength of character or talents to defend 
the government a^iinst the second. In my opinion, the only 
remedy is, to take the Rajah under the wing of the Governor- 





ITS SETTLEMENT HITHERTO VERT SUCCESSFUL. 


ml \ and this can be done effectually only by appointing* 
Resident, a gentleman of the Bengal civil service, and 
directing him to correspond only with the Governor-General 
To fill this office with advantage to the public wm not require 
very extraordinary talents when tins arrangement shall be made. 
Good character, and decent, respectable manners will be far 
more important. 


32 , To the Governor-General, 

Good working of Wellesley's u ttUment of Mysore, 
(Extract.) 

Camp at Chovvke, pth March, 1H04. 

While writing upon this subject, I cannot avoid adverting to 
the conduct of the government of Mysore during the late war* 
and congratulating your Excellency upon the success of all your 
measures, and the accomplishment of all your objects in 
establishing it. In consequence of the regularity of the system 
of government established by the Dewan, and the improvements 
of the country, Its resources were so much increased as to enable 
him to provide for all the calls made upon him, cither for the 
equipment of the corps fitted out at Scringapatam, for the 
subsistence of the army on its march from the Carnatic to the 
frontier, for the supply of the magazines formed in Mysore, 
or for the large quantities of grain required for the cavalry, and 
by the brinjarrlcs* All these supplies were furnished with a 
facility and celerity hitherto unknown in this part of India, 
l ie has since continued to forward supplies to the army under 
my command, as fast as the brinjaxries have been found to take 
them up| and, besides contributing to the subsistence of the 
corps under Major Gen. Campbell, he has lately forwarded large 
quantities of grain to Canara, in order to enable the collectors 
in that province to export larger quantities for the supply of 
Bombay and Peon ah. Besides the troops employed with me, to 
whose services 1 have already drawn your Excellency’s notice, 
the Dewan has had a respectable corps of troops on the Rajalfs 
frontier since I marched from the Toombuddra, which he has 
commanded in person \ and a detachment of these troops, under 
Khan Jehan Khan, distinguished themselves upon a late 
occasion, in the destruction of a numerous band of freebooters 
who had assembled in the Savanore country, and threatened 
Mysore. 



? 9 ^ |' BOW WE MAT INTERFERE WITH RAJAH'S SERVANTS \ 


33. To Captain Wilks. 

Heiatwns of the English Government with the Rajah!$ servants. 


<SL 


(Extract.) 

Fort Wiliam, 9th Sopt. 1804. 

I am decidedly of opinion that we ought to be very cautious 
in our interference with the servants of the Rajah’s government; 
and I have always proceeded upon that principle. lit the case 
of Govind Rao, in particular, I requested Porneah to fix upon 
the person who should be sent to the southern chiefs, and the 
allowance which should be given to the person upon whom he 
should fix. Accordingly, this allowance has been paid from that 
time by Purncah. 

T think, however, that it is not inconsistent with the principle 
not to interfere with the Rajah *9 servants* to give rewards to 
those of them who may serve the Company usefully and with 
fidelity; particularly if care be taken, as it will be in these 
instances, to bring forward the government of Mysorc as much as 
possible; and to provide that the rewards given shall go through 
the hands of the Rajah's government, and shall be dependent 
upon the continuance of the faithful services of the receiver, and 
in a great measure upon the pleasure of the Dcwan. 

Purneah. like other men, has his faults. He is particularly 
jealous of the intercourse between the servants of his government 
and the European gentlemen, and of the favours which the 
former may receive from the Company, This jealousy arises 
principally trom ignorance of the European character, and partly 
from being insensible of the strong impressions in his own favour, 
which his conduct, his character, and his abilities have made upon 
all the persons who have at present any power in India. But I 
am of opinion that we should not act as we ought, if we were to 
allow that jealousy to prevent us from giving those rewards which 
arc justly clue, and which policy urges us to give as strongly as 
justice and gratitude. 


04, To Fumeah, Dewan of tho Rajah of Mysore. 

Farewell testimony to Pumtak's merits, mid parting' advice * 


(Extracts.) 

Fort St. George, 2ml March, 1805. 

! part with you with the greatest regret; and I shall ever con¬ 
tinue to led the most lively interest for the honour and prosperity 
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FA REIVE LL, AND ADVICE, TO PURNMAH. ^V 

government of the Rajah of Mysore over which you 
hor 6 years l have been concerned in the affairs 
of the Mysore government, and I have contemplated with the 
greatest satisfaction its increasing prosperity under your admin¬ 
istration. 

Experience has proved the wisdom of the arrangement which 
was first made of the government of Mysore; and I ant con¬ 
vinced that under no other management would it have been 
P° s * ibIe for the British government to derive such advantages 
from the country which you have governed, as I have enjoyed In 
the various difficulties with which we have contended since your 
authority was established. Every principle of gratitude, therefore, 
for many acts of personal Madness to myself, and a strong sense 
of the public benefits which have been derived from your admin¬ 
istration, render me anxious for its continuance and for its increas¬ 
ing prosperity; and in every situation in which I may be placed, 
you may depend upon it that I shall not fail to bear testimony 
oi my-sense of your merits upon every occasion that may offer, 
and that I shall suffer no opportunity to pass which I may think 
favourable for rendering you service. 

Upon the occasion of taking my leave of you, T must take the 
liberty to recommend to you to persevere in the laudable path 
v hich yon have hitherto followed. Let the prosperity of ihe 
country be your great object; protect the ryots and tracers, 
and allow no man, whether vested with authority or otherwise, 
to oppress them with impunity; do justice to every man ; and 
attend to the wholesome advice which will be given to you by 
the British Resident; and you may depend upon it that your 
government will be as prosperous and as permanent as 1 wish it 
to be. 

* * * * * * * 

As a testimony of my sense of the benefits which the public 
have derived from your administration, of my sincere regard, and 
of my gratitude for many acts of personal kindness and attention, 

I request your acceptance of my picture, which will be sent to 
you from Bengal, 



preside* 


II 
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II- DHOON DIM I WAUG11. 

35, To t ho Eaii of IfomingtOCL- 

Necessity of destroying Dhoondiuh, Heme a possible complication 
with the Makr atlas. Colonel J Vtlies ley doubtful as to going to 
Batavia, 

Camp at Cuddapa* 39th May, iSoo. 

I have received your letter of the 13th irsst., and T am very 
much obliged to you for the offer which you make me of send¬ 
ing me with the Admiral to Batavia* 

I do not deny that I should like much to go; but you will 
have learned, before you receive this, that my troops are in the 
field, and it is therefore probable that Lord Clive will be desirous 
that I should remain in this country, until its tranquillity Is 
ensured, and the troops can be sent hack to their different 
garrisons. 1 have written to him upon the subject, and I have 
desired him to accept your offer for me, or not, as he may find it 
most convenient for the public service, after having ascertained 
from the Admiral at what time he proposes to depart from the 
coast on this service* If he should not depart until late in the 
year, f think it more than probable that I shall be able to go 
with him. f do not know which of the services will answer 
best; but I am certain that it will be more easy to spare troops 
from the Carnatic and Mysore, towards the end of the year, 
than it is at this moment 

Dhoondiah is certainly a despicable enemy; but, front circum¬ 
stances, he is one against whom wc have been obliged to make 
a formidable preparation. It is absolutely necessary to the peace 
of this country of Canara and Malabar, that that man should be 
given up to us; and I doubt not that before now you will have 
made a demand for him upon the government of Poonah. !l 
we do not get him, we must expect a general insurrection of all 
the discontented and disaffected of these countries* I have 
information that letters have been received by most of them, 
either from him, or from others written in his name, calling upon 
them to take the opportunity to rebel against the Company's 
government or that of their allies; and his invasion of our 
territory is looked to as a circumstance favourable to their views* 







TILL THIS' IS DONE) MY POST IS HERE, 


^destruction, of this man, therefore, is absolutely necessary 
our tranquillity; and nothing will be more easy, if the Mar- 
hattas arc really disposed to enter into the plan, li they are 
not, it w!IJ be a matter of difficulty, and it may become a 
question whether the whole power of the Company ought not 
to be turned to this object. 1 was aware that this was the case, 
before the troops were collected \ and although l was certain 
that it was the only mode of saving this country from being 
plundered, I did not like to put it in execution without Lord 
Clives orders. 

It was clear that, when an army should be collected to oppose 
a man who had an asylum in the Marhatta country, and who 
may therefore be reckoned a part of the Marhatta state, the 
government would bo committed with that of the Marbattas. 
and our honour would require that we should go through with 
the business, until that man should be given up to us, or that we 
should have some adequate security for his good behaviour* Tu 
then, the government of Poonah is inclined to give this man 
up to us. or to co-operate with us 10 his destruction, it may be 
possible for me to go to Batavia, If they should not, matters 
here will take a very serious turn, and no prospect of advantage, 
or of credit to be gained, shall induce me to quit this country. 
Besides the destruction of this Uhoondiah, there are other 


Ci 

;arv 


objects, which comparatively, however, arc of a trifling nature. 
The attainment of these might be given in charge to other 
people, if it should, be thought desirable to postpone the 
expedition to Batavia, until matters are settled on the Marhatta 
frontier. 


36 . To the Adjntaut-General* 

Successful a I tack vn DhoondiaUs camp * 

Camp on die Malpoorbu, opposite Manowly, 
31st July, t 3 oo. 

I have the pleasure to inform you that I have had it in my 
power to strike another blow against Dhoondiah. After I had 
got possession of Gudduck, having heard that he was encamped 
near Soondootty, and that he was endeavouring to cross his 
baggage over the river Malpoorba, at Manowly, I formed a plan 
of attacking him and his baggage at the same time, by the 
CO-operation of the detachment under Ueut.-CoL Bowser, He 
did not arrive at JJummtil till the 33th, aiul was, therefore, 

H % 



$UCQ£&S?C% ATTACK Otf DBOONniAH'S CAMP. 

marches in my rear, but it was possible that Dhoondiah might 
wait at Soondootty, to cover the passage of his baggage, till 
Lieut.-Col, Bowser should come within reach; and as it was 
important that l should be near the enemy to take advantage 
of any movements he might make, I marched oft* and, an the 
29th, reached Allagawaddy, which is about 15 miles from Soon- 
dootty and 26 from this place : at Allagawaddy I proposed to 
halt till the 31 Sty on which day I expected CoL Bowser to be at 
Nargoond, 

As soon, however, as Dhoondiah heard of my arrival at 
Allagawaddy he broke up from Soon dootty; one part of his 
army went to Doodwar, another to the eastward, towards 
JcIIahal, and a third towards this place with the baggage; and 
f am informed that, upon this occasion, he was deserted by a 
large proportion of his troops. I marched yesterday morning, 
the 30th, to Hoogurgoor, to the eastward of the Pursghur hill, as 
a centrical situation, at which I was most likely to procure good 
intelligence, and there I heard that Dhoondiah had come here 
with his baggage, I determined then to move on and attack 
him, I arrived here with the cavalry at about 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon, and found the camp standing, and that we had sur¬ 
prised the enemy, 1 instantly attacked his camp with the 
cavalry only. 

Lieut.-Col. Torin attacked their left with the Tst and 4th 
rcgls., and CoL Stevenson and Col, Faier their front and right 
with the 23th dragoons and 2nd regt. of cavalry. The camp 
was strong, w ith its rear to the Malpoarba, covered by the fort 
of Manowly on the other side of it, and a deep nullah along its 
front and left- The 2nd regt of cavalry, under these circum¬ 
stances, was the only corps which got into it; but every person 
there was either killed or driven into the river. All the baggage, 
- elephants, many camels, horses, bullocks. &e, &c,, fell into our 
hands. Numbers of people were drowned or shot in attempting 
to cross the river, and many prisoners, women and children, 
$cc. &c., were taken. 

Major Blaquicre, with 4 troops of the 25th dragoons, pursued 
to the eastward a party which appear to have been outside of the 
camp, and drove them into the river. 

Upon the whole, the disposition of the attack of this camp was 
most ably made by CoL Stevenson, and well executed by CoL 
Fati r and Lieut.-CoL Torin, and the troops under their orders, 
who conducted themselves much tu my satisfaction, Dhooit- 
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guns had been passed over the river before we reached 


ttTc camp, and when the infantry came up we made an endeavour 
to dismount them ; but night coming on, and the troops having 
undergone great fatigue, I withdrew my guns to my camp. 

It is not certain whether Dhoondiah was with this part f his 
army or not; if he was, He went off with the party which was 
pursued to the eastward, and was driven into the river by Major 
Blaquiere, 

J have this morning received messages from the brinjarrics to 
ask for cowle, which I have granted, Among other families 
which have fallen into my hands, I have got that of the head 
brinjarry, and I Slope soon to have the whole of that class of 
people on my side* 

p.s. I have the pleasure to inform you that, since writing 
the above, J have got possession of Dhoandiah’s guns s 6 in 
number. 

There was a boat immediately under the fort, which Lieut* 
Fitchct and Lieut, Jackson, and some men of the 73rd and 77th 
regts , swam over the river to sei^c. The fort was evacuated, 
and I have brought away and have given over the guns to the 
M&rhattas. 


87. To Lieutenant-Colonel Close* 
Characteristic prtcauiiwt in the pursuit. 


Camp at Kittonr, 51I1 Aug., t Boo. 


(Extract) 


I arrived here this morning upon the plan which I stated to 
you in my letter of the 3rd, Dhoondiah is gone quite into the 
jungles, and his head is beyond the sources of the Malpoorba 
Stevenson h at a place cal led Eytegul, about 6 miles from 
hence, and will follow the tail of Dhoondiah to-morrow, part of 
which he may probably cut off. I halt here to construct boats, 
to make certain other arrangements which lam about to detail* 
1st. It is very certain that, as Dhoondiah has crossed by the 
sources of the Malpoorba, I could follow him by that route; but 
J must have a communication with this country, which by the 
same route would be long and difficult, and would be liable to 
constant interruption from the violence of the rains in these 
jungly countries, I have therefore determined to have my 
communication by boats, and at Sungoly, which ia 3 coss from 
hence, ami I halt here to construct the boats* as it is in the 
neighbourhood of a bamboo jungle, and of Datwary where I can 





AS DHOONDUH CAN OUTMARCH US, 



^ hides, and it is a plentiful country, with rice, green and dry 

forage, See* 

andly* I must throw my sick and wounded into a place of 
security, and none will answer so well as Hullihall, which place 
is 5 cobs from hence, 

3rdly, I propose to make a collection and depdt of rice at 
Hullihall, and that cannot he done, unless 1 go there myself to 
have a little conversation with the dubash hi office. What do 
you think of the difficulties staled in procuring the supply for 
that garrison, when l tell yon that, about half an hour after my 
arrival, a buccall of this place told me that he would let me 
have 500 bags to-morrow, and would make it 1000 before 8 days 
elapsed ? 

4thly. It is necessary to curb Munro’s amildars a little, who 
are taking possession of every place in the country, whether 
belonging to friends or to foes, and who have given great disgust 
to the allies. 

The first is the only reason which induces me to halt; but I 
shall have a sufficiency of occupation while I am here. I have 
made all the arrangements for constructing the boats ; and f 
shall go over to Hullihall to-morrow morning to settle the other 
points which are objects of my attention. 


38. To Cplonel Stevenson. 

Dhootidiak to Of cirmmvmti4* 


(Extracts.) 


Camp at JtJlaluill, 30th Aug., 1800. 


In my opinion our last operations against Dhoondiah had this 
fault; we pushed him from the westward before we were pre¬ 
pared to the eastward to stop him; and we must take care to 
avoid the same error in future. It is impossible to expect to 
catch him or to distress him so as to reduce his force by any 
direct movement upon his rear, because, in truth, he can march 
as far in one day without distress, as we can in two days by 
making the greatest efforts; he lives upon the grain which is 
the produce of the country, we upon that which comes from a 
distance, and for supplies of which wc must occasionally halt ; 
and therefore the best mode of proceeding with him is, to place 
ourselves so that some of us may be enabled to stop him, while 
the others pursue him. We never had so good a chance as we 
have now that the rivers Tooinbuddra and Kistna are full, and 
likely to remain so for a month longer. 



WE MUST 1 PUSH HIM FROM OPPOSITE SIDES? 

'come now to consider the plan which you have proposed for' 
"renewing the pursuit* !n the first place, ft is absolutely neces¬ 
sary that we should all halt to give time to supplies of grain 
and rice to come up. The last of Lieutenant-Colonel Bowser’s 
brinjarries left Hooley on the 25th j and if they make the same 
marches as f did- they must be with us on the 1st of September, 
and with Colonel Bowser on the 2nd. 

The supplies which l have with me were calculated as suffi¬ 
cient for an operation to which the rivers were likely to put an 
end; and I trusted that its success in some degree would have 
given us a halt of a few days, which would have brought up the 
remainder of the supplies. 

But even if we had supplies to enable you to move forward 
immediately, your doing so would only drive Dhoondiah to a 
greater distance, and he would certainly then be able to adopt, 
and carry into effect, some plan for his escape, before it would be 
possible for any of the other parts of the detachment to conic 
up with him. My idea is to march by Kanagherry or Him mint- 
sagur into the Dooab; if Dhoondiatj goes that road, to keep 
farther to the southward. When I shall have got well forward 
on my march you may begin yours, and push him towards 
Raichore, and the fork of the Toombuddra and the Kistna. If 
he attempt to cross, the latter you will have Into’ and he will not 
like to go between you and me, or to push for the former, 

There is another reason why we ought to have a force to the 
southward of him before we push him from the northward and 
westward. The Toombuddra empties earlier than tile Kbstna, 
His object certainly is to go to the Soorapoor Polygar; but there 
arc other polygars south of the Toombuddra, bordering upon 
Gurrumconda and Nundydroog, who have already commenced 
a war with Colonel Cuppagc, in correspondence and connection 
with Dhoondiah, who would readily give him an asylum, and 
receive from him great assistance. It is, therefore, necessary 
that we should be prepared to follow him if he should attempt 
to go that way. In order to be able to carry on the operations 
which 1 propose with effect, it is necessary that I should have it 
in toy power to send out another detachment \ this I cannot do 
without another regiment of cavalry, and 1 shall be obliged to 
you if you will send me back the 1st regiment, 

******** 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bowser proposes that we should have one 
corps north of the Kistna* and another south of the ToombuJdra. 





mtr 'MAKE A RUN AT HIS BAGGAGE' 


would certainly be very desirable* but 
are no means ol supplying large detachments at such a 
distance. Hitherto I have fed the Colonel with some difficulty, 
on account of a short distance between us; hereafter he will be 
able to feed himself, but he will not be able to feed a detachment 
from his corps, which will be moving north of the Kistna, any 
more than I shall one from mine, moving south of the Toom- 
buddra. 


30. To Colonel Stevanson. 

lit Unit'dpltn pursuit* 

(Extract) Camp at jellaball, isi Sept, 1S00. 

It appears by all accounts that Dhconctf&b’s family and his 
b*iggage are gone towards Goodygonta and Deodroog, at the 
hi^t of which places they are to cross the Kistna into the country 
i’i the Soorapoor Poly gar. Dhoondiah himself, it is said, is at 
MoodguL and he will either keep near his baggage or he will 
turn to the southward and endeavour to cross the Tooi&buddra. 
and get among the polygars on the Mysore frontier. We must 
make a run at his baggage; ami we must, by all means, prevent 
him from approaching Mysore ; and what follows is the plan, 

I shall march the day after to-morrow with my whole force 
by the route which Is enclosed No, i ; and my object will be to 
keep to the southward of the enemy, if possible, until 1 find 
a convenient opportunity of striking a blow at him. If I find he 
strikes up to ihe northward 1 shall not proceed further east, 
i\nd 1 shall follow him or not* according as I may find it may 
be advantageous, in order to prevent him from getting to the 
southward, or to distress him, 

I beg that you will march upon the baggage and the detach¬ 
ment that is with it, as soon as you will have got what you may 
think sufficient supplies by the route enclosed (No. i) towards. 
GoodygonU and Deodroog; but, of course, if an opportunity 
should ofter ot striking a blow, wliich you may think of more 
Importance at the time it offers than that of seizing and routing 
the baggage, you will deviate from this route; and you will 
also deviate from it if you can hear of a shorter or better mad 
h Goodygonta, or if you find that the baggage is gone by 
any other road. 

As soon as you have got possession of the baggage, or if 
you should find it impossible to get it, I then wish you to move 



while ; * cover ms supplies from wsqr*:: 



^ ; *dfr£ctly upon Dhoondiah, wherever he tiny be. Let me have 
constant intelligence of your motions. 

I have ordered Ncor Khan and Saddoolah Khan to come here 
to cross the Malpoorba, and those sirdars shall fallow you, 

I don £ mean that the Mahraltas should pass their own 
frontier, hut they shall be collected in one hotly, and I hope will 
he strong enough to prevent the enemy from returning to the 
Savanore country. At all events, if he does return, I shall be 
so far to the southward, that, by a movement to my left, I shall 
be able to cover the supplies from Mysore before he can reach 
them to do any mischief* 

ft is dear to me that wc can never do anything by a direct 
movement upon his army; we may catch his baggage as wc did 
before at Mauowly, and thus distress him ; and afterwards, by 
pushing him from opposite sides, his number* may decrease ; so 
that if he does escape to this country, which, until the Kistna 
and Toombuddra fall, is his only resource, our allies may think 
themselves sufficiently strong to dash at him* 


40, To Lieutenant-Colonel Close. 

Dhoondiah's orratfgfmtnls with tht Brinjarrm, 


(Extract.) 


Camp at Kanagherry, 71k Sept., 1800. 


These brinjarries give a curious account of the manner in 
w hich Dhoondiah goes on. They say that he has with him still 
above 40,000 of their class, that he employs them and gives 
them the means of living in the following manner. When be 
approaches a village or a tow n which is unprotected by a fort, 
he sends a body of horse, and of brinjarries, to levy a con¬ 
tribution : lie takes to himself all the money he can get, and 
gives them at a certain low price all the grain and all the cattle 
they can find, They pay him this price for the grain and cattle, 
and they arc allowed to sell them at such profit as his camp will 
afford They say that he has with him nearly all the brinjarries 
of this part of India. These people who were taken belonged to 
the Baramahh and they say there arc many others from that 
country, from the Nizami and M ah rat t a country. In the latter, 
indeed, there is not now a brmjarry to be found, and, From the 
state of Col, Bowser's supplies, I should imagine that there can 
be but few in the Nizam’s country. 



LHOONDLA fd$ DEALINGS WITS THE BRTlPfARRlBS. 

To iho Adjutant-General, Army of Vorr St. George, 

Final defeat and death of Dhoondiah. 


Camp at Yepulpunry, 10th Sept, j 8 oo> 

After I had crossed the Malpoorba at Jcllahall, I inarched on 
the 3rd inst, and entered the Nizam's territories at Hurmum« 
sagur on the 5th. As Col* Stevenson was obliged to cross the 
Malpoorba tn boats, lie was not able .to advance from that river 
till the 4th. It appeared to me probable, tbit, when Dhoondiah 
should be pressed by the whole of our force on the northern side 
of the Dooab, lie would return into Savanore by Kanaglierry 
and CopauE, and would thus impede our communication; or, if 
favoured by the Pataus of KurnooL and the poly gars on the 
right bank of the Toombuddra, he would pass that river, and 
would enter the territories of the Rajah of Mysore. I therefore 
determined to bring my detachment to the southward, and to 
prevent the execution of either of those designs, if he had them ; 
and afterwards to push him to the eastward, and to take such 
advantage of his movements as I might be able; while Col. 
Stevenson should move by Moodgul and Moosky,at the distance 
of between 1 2 and 10 miles from the Kistn.% and the Mahratta 
and Mogul cavalry collected in one body between his corps 
and mine. 

I arrived at Kanaglierry on the ;th ; and on the 8 th moved 
with the cavalry to Ruswapoor, and on the 9th to this place; 
the infantry being on those days at NowJy and Chinnoor, about 
15 miles in my rear. On the 9th, in the morning, Dhoondiah 
moved from Mudghctry, a place about miles from Raichorc, at 
which he had been encamped for some days, towards the Kistna \ 
but on his read having seen Col. Stevenson's camp, he returned 
and encamped about 9 miles in my front, between me and Btinnoo. 
It was clear that he did not know that I was so near him ; and 
I have reason to know that he believed that I was at Chinnoor. 

F moved forward Jus evening, and met his a 1 my at a place 
called Conahgutl, about 6 miles from hence* He was on his 
march, and to the westward - t apparently with the design of 
passing between the Mahratta and ^logul cavalry and my 
detachment, which he supposed to be at Chirmoor. He had 
only a large body of cavalry, apparently 5000, which I imme¬ 
diately attacked with the 19th and 25th dragoons, and 1st and 
2nd regB, of cavalry' 

The enemy was strongly posted, with his roar and left dank 
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; covert d by the village and rock of Conrdigulh and stood (or 
^otiie time with apparent firmness; but such was the rapidity 
and determination of the charge made by those 4 regts., which 
I was obliged to form in one line, in order at ah to equalise in 
length that of the enemy, that the whole gave way, and were 
pursued by my cavalry for many miles* Many, among others 
Dhoondiah, were killed; and the whole body dispersed, and 
were scattered in small parties over the face of the country. 
Part of the enemy's baggage was still remaining in his camp 
about 3 miles from Conahgul! * 1 returned thither, and got 
possession of elephants, camels, and every thing he had '. 

The complete defeat and dispersion of the enemy’s force, and, 
above all, the death of Dho< ndiah, put an end ta this warfare j 
and 1 cannot avoid taking this opportunity of expressing my 
schse of the conduct of the troops. Upon this last occasion, 
their determined valour and discipline were conspicuous ; and 
their conduct and that of their commanding officers, Cob Pater, 
Major Paterson, Major Blaqulerc, Capt Dovcton, and Capt. Price, 
have dese wed my most particular approbation. At the same time 
I must inform you, that all the troops have undergone, with the 


greatest patience and perseverance, a series of fatiguing services. 
It is also proper that I should inform you how much reason 
l have to be pleased with the gentlemen charged with the 
business of procuring supplies for the troops. Notwithstanding 
the distance of the scene of my operations from the usual sources 
of supplies* and rapidity of my marches; find the necessity, 
from the species of warfare carried on, of perpetually altering 
their direction, 1 have always been well supplied with every thing 
which the troops could want, The Mahratta and Mogul cavalry 
arc now employed in the pursuit of the fugitives ; and I propose to 
draw off towards the frontier of the Rajah of Mysore in a few days. 


1 Among the baggage was found Salabut Khan, a son of Dhoondiah, 
a child of about 4 years old. He was taken Eo Col. Wcllesle/s Ecrit* and 
w as afterwards most kindly and liberally taken care of by him* Sit 
Arthur, on his departure from India, left some hundred pounds for the 
use of the boy in the hands of Cot J* Hely Symons, the judge and 
collector at Seringapatitfl. When Col. Symons retired from service, the 
Hon* A. Cole, the Resident at the Court of Mysore, took charge of him, 
and had him placed in the Rajah's service. He was a fine, handsome, 
intelligent youth. Salabut Khan died of cholera in tfiar.—Note by Cot. 
Gimvood. [See Sir Arthur’s Letter on this subject, To ihi Magistrate mi 
Stringapoitm*' in Appendix,—£&] 






THE INSURRECTION IS AT AN END. 


4& The Governor-Gnu oral in Counoil to the Secret Committee 
of the Honourable Court of Direct ora. 

Pursuit, final defeat, and death of DkoomUah. 


Fort William, 3rd October, iSqo. 

1 Honourable Sirs, 

* i„ Our last letter to your Honourable Committee in this 
department was dated md dosed on the 31st of August. 
Since that time further details have reached us of the operations 
of the army under the command of the Honourable Colonel 
Wellesley, and, finally, we have received the satisfactory intelli¬ 
gence of the happy and honourable issue of the expedition 
against Dhoondiah Waugh, which terminated, on the 10th of 
September, by a decisive and brilliant victory obtained, under 
the personal command of Colonel Wellesley, over the remnant 
of the rebel army; by the death of Dhoondiah Waugh, who fell 
in the action ; and by the entire destruction or dispersion of the 
troops which that insurgent had assembled on the frontier of 
Mysore, Deeming these details to be equally interesting and 
important, we propose to submit them to your Honourable 
Committee in the present despatch* 

* 2. After the destruction {on the 30th of July) of that part of 
the revolted army encamped near Manawly, Dhoondiah retired 
precipitately in the direction of Kittoor, whence he effected his 
escape by penetrating through the jungles in the vicinity of that 
place, and by taking a circuitous route round die sources of the 
river Maipoorba. He thus surmounted the difficulty to which 
he had been reduced by the want of boats, and on the 7th of 
August he reached Shaw poor, in the vicinity of the river Gutpurba. 

1 3* Colonel Wellesley, marching from Sound00tty on the 3rd 
of August, arrived at Kittoor on the 5th, Here he was detained 
until the loth of August in preparing boats for the passage of 
the Malpocrbn. Colonel Wellesley justly concluded that boats 
might be constructed for the passage of the river with more 
expedition and facility than the movement of the army, with 
its guns and stocks, could have been effected through the jungles 
of Kittoor. in the track of Dhootuhahs route. 

1 4 . In the meanwhile Colonel Stevenson, with Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bowsers detachment and the 4 th regiment of Native 
cavalry, lightly equipped^was detached to some distance in 
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ndialLs track* for the purpose of cutting off a part of the 
insurgent 1 * baggage. This detachment afterwards crossed the 
Maipoorba before Colonel Wellesley was able to effect the 
passage, and for some time menaced DIiooruliaK's rear. Colonel 
Stevenson's detachment was ordered not to push the rebel force 
closely until the troops under Colonel Wellesley s personal coni' 
mand should attain a position sufficiently advanced to support 
the operations of the detachment. 

*5. Dhuondiah, continuing his march along the river Gut pur ba 
to the eastward, attempted to pass that river west of Go&auk, 
lint was prevented, in consequence of Colond Wellesley’s express 
desire, by a polygar named Narky Seer] ary* Colonel Stevenson s 
detachment continued its march along the Gutpurba, while 
Colonel Wellesley, having completely effected the passage of 
the Malpoorba, moved along the left bank of the latter river, 
being accompanied by a force of Mahratta and Mogul cavalry 
from the Peshwah's and the Noam’s armies, acting as our allies 
against the rebel force. 

‘6. With a view to prevent Doondiah from crossing the river 
with any large body of troops and followers by the passes of 
the Malpoorba, cast of Manowly and near Badamy, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Capper's brigade, with the Mahratta cavalry under Chiu- 
tomeny Kao and Baba Saheb, was detached by the road to the 
right of the river Malpoorba, and was ordered to occupy the 
passes most likely to be fordable. 

' 7; Lieutenant-Colonel Capper, marching for this purpose 
through the valley of Purusghur, assaulted and carried by es¬ 
calade, on the August, the fort of Hooley, situated in that 
valley. The garrison of dlls fort bad received cowle from Colonel 
Wellesley after the action of Manowly on the 30th July, but had, 
notwithstanding, plundered the baggage of the dragoons as it 
passed the fort on the march to Smuidootty on the 1st August. 
Colonel Wellesley was prevented by other more urgent objects 
from punishing the perfidy of this garrison at the time, but the 
direction of Lieutenant-Colonel Cappers march affording a 
favourable occasion for the purpose, it was not neglected. From 
Hoolcy, Lieutenant-Colonel Capper proceeded on the same day 
to Syrioghy, another fort, situated about eight miles to the cast' 
ward of tire former, and occupied by a polygar in thu interest of 
Dboondiah, The escalade of this fort being found impracticable, 
the gateway was attacked anti the outer gate carried; hut ihe 
passage being too narrow to admit a gun upon its carriage, the 
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Av'a.s immediately taken off the carriage and transported to 
inner gate under a very heavy fire from the fort. This gallant 
enterprise was happily accomplished by Sir John Sinclair and a 
detachment of the Coast and Bombay artillerymen, and the gate 
was speedily burst open* The fort of SyHnghy is represented 
as being very strong. 

* 1 he gallantry of the action performed by Sir John Sinclair 
and his party is highly commended by Colonel Wellesley, and, 
we are persuaded, will attract the notice and approbation of your 
Honourable Committee. 

l <). Colonel Wellesley having been informed that the Poly gar 
of Fa Hoof had in his possession and under his care some guns* 
stores, and ammunition belonging to Dhoondiah Waugh, de¬ 
spatched Lieu tenant-Colonel Montresor, on the 24th of Angus*, 
with a detachment, to seize and destroy them* This service was 
performed very satisfactorily by Colonel Montresor. In the 
place were found one iron and four brass guns, with excellent 
carnages, several tumbrils, a quantity of ammunition, several 
, (Company's) muskets, ammunition for them, &c., nil of which 
w + ere destroyed. The lull fort of Catar Ghur was abandoned on 
Colonel Montresor s approach, 

t io. Before any part of our army could reach DhoondiaVs 
force, the river Malpoorba suddenly fell so considerably that 
Hhoondiah was enabled, on the 24th August, to cross that river 
near Boo dey haul, and to enter the Nizams country. Colonel 
Wellesley immediately prepared to pursue the rebel, but the 
British force was not able to cross the Malpoorba until the 29th 
August, at a very deep and rapid ford near jelJahall Here 
Colonel Wellesley was detained until the 3rd September, being 
obliged to wait the junction of Lieutenant*Colonel Montresor, 
ano to allow time for Colonel Stevenson’s ^tssage of the river, 
which it was necessary to perform in boat*. These operations 
delayed the advance of the British army until the 4th of Sep¬ 
tember* On the 5U1 of September Colonel Wellesley, following 
the track of Dhoondiah, entered the NizanTs territories at 
1 lunmunsagur. 

* **' ^ appeared probable to Colonel Wellesley that when 
Dhoondiah should be pressed by the whole of our force on the 
northern side ot the Dooab, he would return into Savanore,by 
Kanagherry and Copaul, and would thus impede the supplies 
and interrupt the com in unications of our army ; or, if favoured 
by the 1 dans ot Kumool and the Polygars on the right bank of 
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Silver Toombuddru, Dhoondiah might pass that river anft 
might enter the territories of the Rajah of Mysore; Colonel 
Wellesley therefore judiciously determined, by moving his own 
detachment to the southward, to preclude the execution of either 
of those designs, and afterwards to push Dhoondiah to the east¬ 
ward, taking such advantage of the movements of the rebel force 
as might be practicable. Colonel Stevenson, in the meanwhile, 
was ordered to move by Moodgul and Moosky, at the distance 
of between twelve and twenty miles from the Kistna; and the 
M&hratta and Mogul cavalry (collected in one body) was put in 
motion between the divisions of the forces under the respective 
commands of Colonels Wellesley and Stevenson* 

1 i2. Having thus, with a degree of judgment and skill which 
cannot fail to attract the notice of your Honourable Committee, 
combined his future operations, Colonel Wellesley proceeded, on 
the 7th September, to Kanaghcrry. On the 8th he moved with 
the cavalry alone to Buswapoor, and on the 9th to Yepulpurvy, 
the infantry being, on the last day, about fifteen milt in his 


rear. 

* 13. On the 9th, in the morning, Dhoondiah appears to have 
moved from Mudgherry, a place about twenty-five miles from 
Raichore (where he had been encamped for some days), towards 
the river Kistna j but, on his road, having seen Colonel Steven¬ 
son's camp, he returned, and encamped about nine miles in 
Colonel Wellesley's front, between Colonel Wellesley's posi¬ 
tion and Bunnoo; It was evident that Dhoondiah was not 
apprised of the vicinity of Colonel Wellesleys force ; the latter 
was well informed that Dhoondiah believed him to be still at 
Chinnoor. 

*14* On the morning of the 10th of September Colonel 
Wellesley moved forward, and met Dhoondiah's army at a place 
called Conahgutl, about six miles from Ycpulpurvy, Dhoondiah 
was then on his march to the westward, apparently with a design 
of passing between the body of the Muhrutta and Mogul 
cavalry and Colonel Wellesley's detachment, which Dhoondiah 
supposed to be at Chinnoor, The insurgent at that time was 
accompanied by a large body of cavalry, consisting of about five 
thousand men, which Colonel Wellesley immediately attacked 
with the 19th and 25th dragoons and 1st and and regiments of 
Native cavalry. 

* 15, The enemy was strongly posted, with his rear and left 
flank covered by the village and rock of Conahgullj and stood 
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me time with apparent ti mines* Colonel Wellesley wa 
iged to form the four regiments of cavalry in one line ui order 
to render his line in any degree proportioned in length to that of 
the enemy, and such Wan the rapidity and determination of the 
charge made by the four regiments, that the whole line nf 
the enemy gave way/and was pursued for many miles* Many 
persons (among others, Dhoondiah Waugh himself) were slain, 
and the whole body of the rebel force was scattered in small 
parties over the face of the country, Part of the enemy 1 :? bag- 
gag*.- was till remaining in his camp, and was taken possession 
of by our truop& 

* 16 , Colonel Stevenson, on the same clay {loth of September), 
took near Deodroog the only two remaining pieces of cannon 
belonging to the enemy, together with a large quantity of 
baggage, camels, bullocks, and brinjarrtes. 

1 \ y* Colonel Wellesley has borne the most ample testimony 
to the bravery and perseverance of all the troops employed 
under his command during the whole of this active an 6 rapid 
expedition. When it is considered that the expedition was 
commenced and prosecuted in a season of the year most un¬ 
favourable to military operations, through a country presenting 
various impediments, and in pursuit of a bold, active, and skilful 
enemy, at the head of a numerous body of light cavalry, the zeal 
and the gallantry manifested by our troops on this occasion, and 
the ability and energy with which they were commanded, arc 
entitled to particular commendation, 

* 18, In our despatch of the 31st August it was our public 
duty to express our sense of the able and spirited conduct of the 
Honourable Colonel Wellesley in the former part of the cam¬ 
paign against Dhoondiah ; the same obligations of public duty 
and of justice to merit require that we should declare to your 
Honourable Committee that Colond Wellesley's subsequent 
operations have realized every expectation which wc were 
induced to form from our confidence in his professional know* 
ledge, in his skilful management of his resources and supplies, 
and in his enterprising and active spirit 

* 9 * 1 manner in which the expedition against Dlioon- 
diah Waugh has been conducted and terminated has effectually 
removed ih> immediate danger which menaced the possessions 
of the Company and of their allies and dependents in the penin¬ 
sula o! India, and the impression made by our success against 
thiii insurgent cannot fail to contribute in an eminent degree to 
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tranquillity in our recent 
our new frontier. 


la nent esl abl ishroc 
anti on the 
* We have the honour to he, 

1 Honourable Sirs, 

* Your most faithful, humble servants, 

{Signed) * By the GOVERNOR-GENERAL IN COUNCIL. 
* (A true Copy) VV. Kirkpatrick, 

1 Secretary to Government for Political Department. 1 


in. THE MALABAR COAST. 

43. To Lieutenants Colonel Kirkpatrick. 

Physical and social obstacles to the conquest of Malabar , 
Character of the Kocrg Rajah . 

(Extracts,) 

Cannanore, 7th April, i9op. 

Mr. Smee, the gentleman who has for some time had charge 
of the Cotiote district, has made an arrangement with the 
friendly Nairs for opening certain roads which are essentially 
necessary for our future military operations. I have given 
directions that certain coolies and others who had been collected 
for the service of the troops which were to have been employed 
on the expedition may be sent to their assistance, and l have 
great hopes that these works will he finished before the rains set 
in. I then propose, if possible, to construct places of strength 
and security for grain, provisions, and stores, in the centre of 
Cotiote, with which, by means of these roads, the communication 
will be easy and secure; and during the rains i projiose to 
employ the same people in filling them with such articles in 
sufficient quantities to last a detachment of 3000 men for two 
months. The troops on this side will then be well advanced for 
a co-operation on Wynaad early in the next season, 

******** 

The annihilation of the Pychc Rajah will have a great effect 
on the minds of the disaffected, with which this province abounds. 

I 
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COUNTRY SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR TURBVLB&C&. 


re never was a country which, from its nature, its situation 
the manners of its people and its government, was so well cal¬ 
culated for turbulence; but the fall of the Pyche Kajah, and the 
reduction of Wynaad, will curb it considerably; and I shall direct 
my inquiries to ascertaining the means of settling the other 
parts of this province which are disturbed. 

The whole country is one jungle, which may be open in some 
pails, but in others is so thick that it is impossible to see objects 
at the distance of two yards; ana till roads are made, the country 
ts Impracticable for our troops. In this jungle, criminals who 
deserve punishment, those who v sh to evade the payment of the 
dues to Government, and those who oppose its authority, take 
refuge, where they arc supported by chiefs who have strongholds 
in the tipper country, and by the fruits of the trees and a little 
cultivation scattered in different parts in valleys in the jungle 
The province of Malabar is bounded on the M.K. by the Koorg 
country, and on the E* by Wynaad, Mysore, and Coimbatoor. 
From Malabar into Wynaad there arc many Passes, and it has 
been the constant practice of all those who have disturbed the 
peace of this province, when bey have been pressed by the 
troops below the Ghauts, to slip up into Wynaad, which country 
it would almost appear that Tippoo had allotted to the purpose 
of giving an asylum to those wh< should disturb our Government* 
Accordingly, in Wynaad, and ' xlinaar bordering upon it, they 
have many strongholds, from whence they issue to burn, plunder, 
and destroy below llie Ghauts, rnd to which they retire when 
pressed* The subjection of Wynaad therefore, and of the Pyche 
Sajah, who is at the head of the disturbers of the peace, is the 
first object; and the next wiil be the establishment of easy 
communications for our troops through that district between the 
upper and lower country, and then easy access to every consider¬ 
able stronghold both above and below the Ghauts* Small posts 
amt small detachments of our troops will then be able at all 
times to give effectual assistance to the civil magistrate, with 
whom it will rest to do his dut . The nature of the people is 
considerably influenced by that >f their country and its situation. 
They are savage, cruel, and everything that is bad* Every man 
Is armed against his neighbour* The Nair destroys the Mop lab, 
and the Moplah the Nair, and both agree in despising and 
resisting the authority of the Company’s government, and of its 
magistrates. Property has been established without a symptom 
of civilisation, and English law administered by Native agents. 
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consequence Is, that the whole system is tyranny, and 
corruption, and impunity. The great Landholder, as he is 
called, when he finds it most convenient to tyrannise legally, 
pays the Native judge, and supports him in his office by his 
influence The complaints of the inferior landholders and 
cultivators reach the European gentleman superintending, who, 
instead of dismissing and punishing the judge, finds him too 
strong for him. On the attempt to punish, the judge and his 
patron retire to the jungles, the whole country flock to thdr 
standard, the cultivation is neglected, and the revenue is lost. 
To pursue them in the jungles would be useless and dangerous, 
and under these circumstances the superintendent is obliged to 
submit and to restore the judge to his situation, and to wink at 
future enormities. Various remedies have been proposed; sonic 
have proposed to disarm the people, others have made pro¬ 
positions which would not tend more to remedy the evil. To 
disarm the people entirely, would in the first place be impossible; 
and in the next it would have the effect of delivering over the 
disarmed part of the community (that is to say, those who should 
subm it themselves to the orders of Government, and allow their 


arms to he taken) to the mercy of those who should oppose its 
authority, and would therefore be cruel, To disarm the people 
may be practicable and proper hereafter; but it will first be 
necessary to conquer them. 

The plan for this I have already stated, and if I receive the 
orders of Government, and there should be nothing more im¬ 
portant for the troops in the next season, I think this country can 
be settled. It will afterwards remain with Government, by a 
reform of those parts of the system of tenure of lands not 
applicable to this country, and of the judicial system, to establish 
the civil authority upon a firm foundation. 

In my journey through Koorg T saw the Rajah. He appeared 
to be much afraid that we on the eastern side of the Peninsula 
were not aware of the services which he had had it in his power 
to render to the Company, and that we should listen to his 
enemies, who he said were very desirous of prejudicing us against 
hint. After a long conversation he appeared better reconciled to 
us than lie was at first. 


There is more simplicity in his manners, and in what he says, 
and apparently more sincerity, than in any native that I have 
yet seen. He is much attached to the English, and it would 
certainly be a misfortune if he were to be estranged from us. 

I 2 
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44, To Golonol Sartoriiue 

Th* best mode of carrying on war in jungly countries . 

Camp at Kanagherry, 18th Sept, i&oq* 

I have had the pleasure of receiving your letter of the 6th 
lust The first object of your attention must be to throw into 
Montana such a supply of provisions as will secure that garrison 
from a probability of want* To that every thing else must give 
way. To weaken Cotce-angary or any other post in the country 
which has heretofore been reckoned of importance is a matter of 
immaterial consequence, when compared with the necessity of 
getting the better of, or, I may say, of defending yourself against 
the Pychc Rajah. When he shall have been subdued* every 
thing else will be quiet, and probably the numerous posts now' 
out in Malabar will be found to be of no use* The Rajah presses 
you now upon Montana; you must relieve that post by all means, 
and at all events in the first instance, and it will be time enough 
afterwards to consider in what mode we shall curry on the war. 

The result of my observations and considerations upon the 
mode of carrying an war in jungly countries il just this, that as 
long as the jungle is thick, as the enemy can concetti himself in 
it* and from his concealment attack the troops, their followers 
and their baggage, the operations must be unsuccessful on our 
side. You propose as a remedy to move in small compact bodies 
In different directions, in order that the enemy might have no 
mark, might be in constant fear of falling in with some party, 
and might lose confidence* I agree in opinion with you that 
your remedy might answer some purposes for a body of troops 
which could move without baggage or Incumbrances of any kind; 
I say only some purposes, because their success would not be 
complete 5 our troops cannot move £0 all parts of the jungle as 
the Nairs can, and it might always be expected that at some 
place or other our detachment would get into a scrape. But as 
we know that no troops can move without baggage sb as to 
answer any purpose for which an operation might be undertaken* 
and as that mode of carrying on the war will avowedly not 
answer where there is baggage, we must look for some system, 
the adoption of which will enable us to bring on in safely that 
necessary evil, I know of no mode of doing this excepting Jo 
deprive the enemy of his concealment by cutting away the lower 
part of the jungle to a considerable distance from the road. 
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CLEAR THE yUSGLE FROM THE ROADSIDE. 

you say is a work of time \ it is true it is so, but it must bc^ 
collected that the labour of every man turns to account, that 
the operations, however long, must in the end be successful, and 
we shall not have to regret, after a great expense of blood and 
treasure, that the whole lias been thrown away, and the same 
desultory operations arc to be recommenced in the following 
season, as has been the case hitherto, and as will always b the 
case until some such mode of carrying on the war with security 
to the followers is adopted. 

We will suppose that my principle vs conceded, and that it is 
agreed that in order to be successful we must secure those who 
supply us with alt we want, and that the best mode of doing 
this is to cut away the jungle in order to deprive the enemy of 
his concealment; 1 proceed to state in what manner I should 
carry on my operations in Cotiote. 

I would assemble my troops at Cotaparamba, and begin by 
laying open the country back to Tellicherry, lest when 1 should 
move on towards Montana the enemy should take advantage of 
the close jungles between Cotaparamba and Tdiieherry in order 
to interrupt my communication with the latter, which must be 
secure before I can hope for success. After having done this I 
should push forward my advanced posts, well strengthened in 
different directions, as you propose in your letter of the 6 th Inst. 
Under their cover strong working parties should be employed in 
clearing the jungle. When they should have cleared forward to 
the distance of 2 or 3 miles T would move the camp that dis¬ 


tance, and remain in that new position till more road and country 
should have been cleared for me. By degrees I should get for¬ 
ward to the most advanced of my posts, and the result of my 
labours would be, that no Nair would venture into a country where 
I had deprived him of hb advantage, viz* his concealment. But 
even if he should venture in my rear, tempted by the prospect 
of interrupting my communication and distressing me for pro¬ 
visions, he could not do so without my knowledge, and a very 
small body of troops would answer to protect my convoys when 
the country will have been opened, and I should be thus enabled 
to derive all the advantage of the discipline of my troops. 

After having thus got myself well forward in the country, my 
posts well established and supplied, and my communication with 
my rear well secured, as well as that between one post and 
another, I would begin to carry on the war on a more active 
plan, and I would send out light detachments in all directions in 
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<0ir to luint out every nair who should be In the country. If 
at the same time another body of troops was carrying on opera¬ 
tions on a similar system In Wynaad, I would endeavour to open 
a secure communication with that country. In the end you may 
depend upon it that the Pyche Rajah, nor no other man, could 
hold out; he would be deserted by his people, and probably 
at last would fall into the hands of one of my detachments, as 
Dhootidiah did a few days ago. 

Depend upon it, my dear sir, that the success of military 
operations in India depends upon supplies ; there is no difficulty 
in fighting, and in finding the means of beating your enemy 
either without or with loss: but to gain your object you must 
feed, and you can feed only by communication with the sea, and 
you can secure that communication only by the operations which 
I have above described. 

En the mean time* however, many modes of distressing the 
Pychc Rajah might be adopted. Nairs, I am informed, arc 
gentlemen, and probably the Idlest of that character. The 
Wynaad country, which is in their possession, is almost a desert, 
and certainly does not produce a sufficiency for their consump¬ 
tion. They live (here upon what is sent to them from the coast, 
and they pay for what they get by sandal wood, pepper, &C. 
I am informed that the Company^ servants buy these articles 
from the Nairs of Wynaad. In the first place you should call 
upon the Commissioners publicly (and do so in my name if you 
like it) to put a stop to all communication between Wynaad 
and Malabar, and particularly to stop the trade from the latter 
in rice. 

There is a fellow, by the name of Mousa, at Tellichcrry who 
supplies the Rajah with rice, to my certain knowledge, A hint 
might be given to him that I am in the habit of hanging those 
whom I find living under the protection of the Company and 
dealing treacherously towards thdr interests; that I spare neither 
rank nor riches; but t hat. on the contrary, I punish severely 
those who by their example create the evils for which the un~ 
fortunate people sutler. 

I have written you this letter in a private form, but I beg that 
you will hand it over to your successor if you should think of 
going to Bombay, as containing my sentiments on the operations 
to be carried on in Cotlotc, and the grounds upon which I have 
. foimed them. 
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45. To Captain MoncroiEr 

Sam* subject. Answer to objections. 


(Extract.) 

Camp at Koorooiy-cotta, ist Oct, i 8 ©o. 

I conclude that you will have seen a letter which I wrote to 
Col. Sartorius on the 18th Sept., in which I enter fully into a 
statement of my opinion regarding the mode of carrying on war 
in a jungly country, and I apply those opinions to the state of 
the Cotiote district and to the enemy with whom we have to 
contend in that quarter. The great principle upon which 1 
ground my opinion is that you must have a secure communica¬ 
tion between your posts and the sea, or between your detach¬ 
ments in that country and the sea; and I contend that that 
communication will not be rendered secure till the Nairs are 
deprived of their concealment. 

Your idea is, that to open the road more than it is at present 
will be attended vuth bad consequences and you say that the 
greatest loss was sustained at those places at which the road 
was most exposed; and you propose to secure the communica¬ 
tion with Montana by means of posts, to be established at inter¬ 
mediate stations between that place and Cotaparamba. I agree 
with you entirely, that in order to subdue a country more is 
required than to be able to march through it; but before you 
can subdue it you must certainly have that ability with very 
small detachments at least. Indeed the security of the com¬ 
munication appears to be the great object of your consideration 
as well as of mine; wc differ only as to the means of obtain¬ 
ing it. 

1 will suppose that all the posts which you propose should be 
established are finished, garrisoned, and provided ; and that the 
pychc Rajah should enter Cotiote at the head of rooo Nairs, and 
should attack any one of those posts. In what manner is it to 
be relieved ? Is it to be left to its chance, or must the army 
which can be collected move to its assistance? h the latter is 
the plan to be adopted, is it not probable that the same loss will 
be incurred as was suffered upon the late occasion ? 

You say that the Nairn will not dare to post themselves be¬ 
tween our garrisons when they will be so near one another; but 
experience has shown us that they will approach as near to us as 
one enemy will approach another; and as they would take care 
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off the communication between one post and another, 
be no concert, which is all that they might have to 
t heir position between any two of our posts. I don't 
that the number of our posts would not diminish 
ill it would not give us security* which Is what we 


l now come to consider your objection to opening the jungle 
oji the sides of the roads. It is that the enemy takes a position 
Inaccessible directly to our troops* from which the openness of 
the jungle enables him to see them, and he annoys them. This 
is the constant practice every where ; but it is the business and 


duty of the commanding officer to make hfo arrangements for 
dislodging the enemy from such situations before he exposes the 
great body of his troops to the fire which can be given from 
them ; and after this has been done sometimes, the enemy is not 
so ready to trust himself in a position of the kind. I don't pre¬ 
tend that, by opening the jungle, I shall gain absolute security* 
as I am aware that even in an open country the communication 
is always liable to be Interrupted ; but I contend for it that where 
Concealment is the great object and the principal resource of the 
enemy, the diminution of the means of affording h to him is the 
most effectual mode of distressing him. It is certainly true that 
it Is necessary to have posts in the country along the road which 
is to be used as the communication, particularly if the enemy 
should be disposed to operate upon your line of communication 
with your rear; and I may, therefore* conclude that the esta¬ 
blishment of your posts upon my roads would be the most 
effectual plan to subdue this Rajah, 


46. To J Smoe, Ksq. 

Coi&ntf Wdltsk/s string objection to the establishment of purely 
ini iitary Ioxjlk 

Camp ten miles smuh of Copaul* 15 th Nov.* jSoo. 

I beg that you will do me the favour to send me your opinion 
upon a jH>int on which I have received a letter from Colonel 
Sartor*us. He applied to me some time ago for powers to try 
by general court-martial* I have procured for him from the 
Commandcr-in-Chicf the usual powers to try military offenders* 
and the government of Fort St, George have authorised me to 
extend to Malabar the powers which I have of trying by military 



vrely military law always objectionable. I V 

rebels and persons conspiring against the government* 
question is, whether the exercise of that power will super¬ 
sede or suspend that of the ordinary tribunate, and whether in 
that case it w ill not do more injury than good* 

f am fully aware that the military gentlemen in Malabar are 
exceedingly anxious to establish what they call military law. 
Before I should consent to the subversion of one system of law, 
and to the establishment of another, I should be glad to know 
what the new law was to be; and f have never procured from 
any of those gentlemen yet a definition of their own idea of 
military law-, I understand military law to be the law of the 
sword, and, in well-regulated and disciplined armies, to be the 
will of the General* 

I should not wish to have the trouble of managing a country 
like Malabar myself* and I acknowledge that l should not think 
it very proper to commit the management of that province (by 
the establishment of military law) to any other officer under my 
orders. 

The question then is, whether the systems of revenue, of juris¬ 
prudence, of police, now established will not be either suspended, 
if r give to Colonel Sartorius the power of trying offenders by 
military process, or they will be supposed to be suspended, and 
the officers of the army will deem It their right and their duty to 
interfere in them all, in consequence of the establishment, as they 
will imagine, of their favourite system of military law. 

I shall be glad to have your opinion upon this point* If the 
overthrow of the present system can be avoided. It may perhaps 
be proper to give to Colonel Sartorlus the power of trying rebels, 
&c„ by military process ; but I acknowledge that 1 for one shall 
always object to the establishment of a purely military law* in 
any country to which I have anything to say. 

Believe me, &c*, 

Arthur Wellesley. 


47* To Major*General Baird. 

Pursuit and distress of tf& Rajah of BuUum. 

(Extract.) 

Scringapatam, am June, iSor* 

The campaign In the province of Malabar ended in May, when 
the rains commenced* Colonel Stevenson had not been able 
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get possession of the Rajah’s person, although he had upon 
more than one occasion pushed him so hard as that he had been 
obliged to leave his clothes and provisions* In one flight from 
our troops the Rajah had been so hard pushed as that it is well 
known he had not been able to stop to dress his victuals, and 
he had not eaten for four days, and that subsequently he was 
abandoned by all his followers, and was wandering alone in the 
southern parts of the Malabar province, His followers have not 
collected since the rains commenced, and our troops have re¬ 
mained in the undisputed possession of all their posts inWynaad 
and Malabar, 


48* To Colonel Stevenson, 

The use and abuse of martial law, 

(Extract.) 

Seringap&tam, ist July, 1S01, 

By the former orders of the Right Honourable the Governor 
in Council, you were authorized to try by military process and 
to punish persons taken in rebellion, or aiding and assisting or 
exciting others to rebel; and there can be no doubt ; therefore, of 
the propriety of your carrying into execution those orders in 
the instances to which you have alluded. 

I have In my hands an authority of the same kind, extending 
to the province of Catiara; of which authority I made use In the 
last year to punish those concerned in Vittel's rebellion and in 
the capture of Jenrmlabad, 

Canara is now in tranquillity, and I conceive that my authority 
to try by military process is no longer in activity; but in case 
of rebellion in that province It will be in full iorcc* and you shall 
be empowered to make use of it, 

In the exercise which l have made of the power intrusted to 
me to try the persons above described by military process* I 
have not thought it necessary at all Limes to proceed by a general 
court martial. In some cases, as in that at Dubininl, I have 
given orders for punishment without farther inquiry; in other 
cases, when it has been inconvenient or impossible to assemble a 
general court martial, 1 have given orders to officers to assemble 
as a court of Inquiry to examine evidence upon the case., and 
to report that evidence and their opinion as to the guilt of the 
prisoner to me ; and I have given orders for his punishment. 





VfL RULE NOT TO BE SUPERSEDED BV THE 3 WORD. 

don cel vc tbaiAhc orders of government giving me authority 
to try by military process* and to punish, were founded upon the 
necessity of the ease, and that punishment, whether inflicted in 
consequence of the sentence of a court martial, or in consequence 
of evidence taken before a court of inquiry* or in consequence of 
my own personal view and knowledge of the crime, was equally 
legal and proper, and intended by the orders of the Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council 

J am of opinion, however, that it would be desirable at all 
times to try a prisoner by a court martial; if it should be possible 
or not attended by a delay or mconvenfence which would 
frustrate the object proposed in the authority given to try and 
punish by military process; but I communicate to you my 
opinion and practice upon this subject, in order that you may 
not be embarrassed by a notion that it is necessary to assemble 
a court martial in all eases. 

Having thus stated to you what I think regarding the powers 
intrusted to you, I conic to consider the request made in the 
ninth paragraph of your letter to the Right Honourable the Go¬ 
vernor in Council, to f allow the full operation of martial law* 
in Malabar and C a tiara under the sanction of his Lordships 
government. The object of the request is to have the power of 
punishing rebels and rebel lion, which you have already ; but the 
consequence of granting it would be the suspension of all the 
civil authorities and establishments in those provinces* Instead 
of the tribunals and persons established for the consideration of 
the common questions which arise, and for the transaction of the 
common bedness of those provinces, all would be referable and 
referred to the military commanding officer, as in a camp, and 
would be decided upon military principles either by himself or 
his officers. 

1 am convinced you did not intend this, and that his Lord- 
ship will not consent to the establishment of martial law in a 
greater degree than it is at present established. 

I mention it merely as an inducement to urge you to lose no 
time in using the powers which you have already to try rebels, 
&c. T by military process, in waiting for other powers which are 
not accessary, and which 1 am convinced will never be granted. 
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49. To Colonel Sartor ion, 

The Rajah of Bn Hum to he dashed at summarily < 

{Extract) 

SeringapaUin, 6th Sep.-. i8ot. 

I cannot think it necessary either to establish the posts or to 
cut the road which you propose in order to enable you to 
pursue the Rajah wherever he may go, as experience has proved 
that our troops can go wherever he can* When the Rajah had 
the upper hand, and when we found that we could not move 
from one place to another without a vast loss in men, It was 
necessary to open roads everywhere, and to establish posts upon 
them; but that system and our greater strength having given 
us the upper hand, the Rajah being now a fugitive, attended 
only by a few followers, the same precautions are no longer 
necessary; and ns the operations which you propose would in¬ 
evitably point out the line on which you would have thought of 
acting, they would impede rather than accelerate the accom¬ 
plishment of the only object which we ought to have in view. 
This object Is the apprehension of the Rajah's person, which can 
be effected only by the number of our detachments and the 
activity of their movements. But if more posts are to be 
occupied, fewer troops can be employed in detachments; and if 
roads arc to be made before the troops move, the pursuit will be 
an endless one. 

It may be necessary, however, upon ether grounds to open 
the road which you propose, and I can have no objection to it 
if that work be preferred to the others above mentioned. ■ I only 
protest against it as a measure to enable the troops to perform 
the operation which you have in view* in concert with Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Burrow# \ and, at all events, I hope that you 
will not occupy any more posts. 

60. To JT. Q. Bavenshaw, Esq. 

The Rajah of Rnllum to be straitened on all sides. 

(Extract) 

Sedngapataiu, 9 Lb Oct, i8or. 

Within those few days I have had a conversation with the 
Rajah’s Dewan respecting the Rajah of Bulluixh It appears 
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yjhis Rajah Is blocked up entirety In his district of Bull uni 
y the troops employed by the Rajah of Mysore, and that he 
depends entirely for all his supplies, excepting rice, which his 
country produces in abundance, upon his communication with 
Koorg and with the sea-coast of Canara. t have written to the 
Rajah of Koorg to request that he will stop his communication 
with Koorg, and I shall t>? obliged to you if you will take 
measures to prevent his receiving any supplies, particularly of 
salt, from Canara. His principal means of communicating with 
Canara are by the Soobramarsy and I believe* the jemalabad 
Ghauts* 


% 


51 * To Major Macleod. 

True and false remedies for a debased coinage, 

(Extract.). 

Seringapatam, 19th October, 1801. 

I have Jong considered one of the evils which you mention 
in the province of Malabar, viz, the exchange of money. The 
exorbitancy of this evil in that province is to be attributed not 
only to the circumstances which have occasioned it in other parts 
of India, and which are, I am afraid, irremediable till there is 
a total change in the system of traffic in all parts of the country, 
but to another circumstance which has come to my knowledge. 
Some years ago Mr* Duncan, the Governor of Bombay (who is 
an excellent, well-meaning man, and with good abilities* but is 
sometimes misled), purchased at Bombay at a low price, and 
sent into Malabar, a large number of rupees, called in that part 
of the country hookery rupees. These rupees, although of a 
value probably greatly inferior to that of the money which was 
given for them, were issued to the troops, and were circulated at 
one greatly superior, and the government had sonic paitry gain 
upon the transaction. 

Tlie merchants of Bombay, however, were unwilling that the 
advantage of this traffic should be confined solely to the govern¬ 
ment, and they began immediately to send down oceans of 
rupees to Malabar; and next the Rajahs,who saw the advantages 
of it, wished to participate in it, and they coined rupees worse 
even than those which Mr. Duncan and the Bombay merchants 
imported by sea. The result was that Malabar %vas inundated 
by bad rupees; and the inconvenience felt by the troops and 
Company's servants in consequence of the depreciation of the 





remedy. 


iange became so great that It was necessary to apply a 
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In this situation the only remedy to apply would have been 
to meet the evil at once, whatever might be its extent or the 
expense attending the remedy; but this was a measure too strong 


for those who were to conduct it* They ought to have stopped 


entirely the circulation of liookery rupees after a certain period, 
and ought to have called them into the Treasury, and have given 
a certain value for them if brought before a certain day. They 
ought then to have issued a good coin to the province* 

The expense of this operation would have been exactly equal 
to all tliat had been originally made bv government in the first 
purchase and issue of the rupees, to ail that had been made by 
the merchants, and by the different Rajahs* Instead of doing 
this, however, they adopted a different mode, which was less 
expensive at the time; and the consequence is. that the expenses 
of the reform of the coin will be far greater now than they would 
have been if the coin had boon reformed at the proper period. 
The remedy adopted at that period was to call in the rupees at 
the expense of about one lac of rupees; but instead of issuing 
in their place a good coin, the rupees, when melted down, were 
somewhat refined, and were coined over again into fanams, which 
are now in circulation. These fanams are still of considerably 
less value than the sum of which they are the representatives; 
and the consequence is that there is a great importation of them 
from Bombay, and a great coinage of them by the Raj airs. 

The result then of the half remedy which was applied when 
the inconvenience of the circulation of the base rupees was first 
found out is, that when the whole remedy will be applied the 
expense of it will have been increased by all the profit which will 
have been made by the merchant importers and by the coining 
Rajahs in the intermediate period* You will perceive that the 
consequence of this reasoning is, that the longer the complete 
measure is delayed, the greater will be the expense, and there¬ 
fore that you cannot too soon give your attention to it* 

Some of the speculators in Malabar, upon this subject, have 
notions of different palliatives, none of which will answer at all, 
excepting you should determine to begin your administration by 
an act of flagrant injustice. One measure which they propose 
is* to reduce by authority the current value of the fanams, and 
to order that they should pass in Malabar only for that which 
they would really bear any where else, or, in other words, that 
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ms should be received in revenue or other payments 
"-il^oVeniment only at their real value. This measure would imme¬ 
diately stop the importation, and certainly the coinage; hut 
these speculators fprgct that it would rob, for the advantage of 
government, to whom the debasement of die coin ought entirely 
to be attributed, all the holders of fanarns pf the exact sum 
which would be the difference between- that at which they arc 
now current and that at which th<y would be current hereafter 
in consequence of this proposed measure* 

You see that I have given you a fine dissertation on coin and 


coinage. 


52. To Major Walker. 

Semi-military rule in Malabar, provisionally, a necessary eviL 
For without it , we axnnot disarm the people* When that is 
effected, civil government should be re-established . 

(Extract.) 

Seringapatam, 33 rd Oct. T iSot. 

These countries become daily more interesting ; and I am glad 
to find by your account of their present state, that they are likely 
to become valuable appendages to the British territory in India, 
Whatever 1 may be the fate of the new system of government 
lately established in them, there can be no doubt of the merits 
of the former one, any more than of the real aitd ability of those 
who conducted it. The great fault which, I understand, has been 
found with that system is its expense: that certainly is a fault 
which must be more felt at the present moment than at any 
other, and has probably been the cause of a departure from it j 
but I acknowledge that I wish that it had been tried a little 
longer, and that, before we abolished it entirely, wc had waited to 
see the effects upon the country which may be expected to be the 
result of the probable arrest of the person of the Fyche Rajah. 

As soon as the person of this rebel shall be taken, it is pro¬ 
bable that the inhabitants will be more ready than they have 
been hitherto to give up their arms; and the day on which the 
inhabitants give up their arms, and acquiesce in the orders and 
regulations of government, which require that no man shall 
appear armed* will be the date of the establishment of civil 
government in the province. Till then every thing must be 
chance or force. The question in my mind, upon a comparison 
of the two systems for Malabar, that heretofore and that lately 
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.e^blishcd, is, which is most likely to complete the disarming of 
the inhabitants, supposing thePyche Rajah still to remain at large. 

As to their comparative expense there can be no doubt, be¬ 
cause no man will deny that the perpetual contests which have 
existed in Malabar, and will for ever be the consequence of 
governing an armed people, are much more expensive than the 
largest civil establishments. 

In,order to complete this measure of disarming; the inhabit¬ 
ants, you will have observed the large share of power which lias 
been placed in the hands of the military commanding officer, 
not only in districts disturbed by rebellion, but in all parts of 
the province. This power has been given in conformity to the 
opinions of all those who have written upon this subject, who 
have almost unanimously declared that it would require an army 
to disarm the inhabitants of Malabar, This power, then, being 
necessary, the question is, could it exist with the oId‘dvil govern¬ 
ment ? T put the difference of men out of the question, as, not¬ 
withstanding rny partiality for the present collector, I have a 
very high opinion of those to whom he succeeded : but could a 
military power, such as has lately been established, go on in 
co-operation with a regular civil government, with all its branches 
separately established and balanced, and must not the latter 
have given way? The judicial powers and the powers of the 
magistrates must have been suspended immediately, and the 
whole business of the civil government must have been confined 
to the collection of the revenue; and that being the case, the 
number of servants employed on that duty at present is perhaps 
as large as It ought to be, 

Supposing, then, that the Pyche Rajah is to remain at large, 
and that to disarm the inhabitants requires the extensive mUitary 
powers which have been lately given, without which I look upon 
all civil government in Malabar to be mere chance, there is no 
doubt that the new system will be more suitable to the exercise 
of those powers than the old could ever have been ■ and it is to 
be hoped and looked for, that eventually it will accelerate, mom 
than the old could have done, the great objects for which the 
military powers have been granted. That being the case, 
according to my principle it ought to be preferred. 

1 acknowledge, however, that I long for the return of the civil 
government. Although a soldier mysdf, I am not an advocate 
for placing extensive civil powers in the hands of soldiers merely 
because they arc of the military profession, and X have always 
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; :^j^ 4 ed the idea excepting in cases of necessity. The case of 
'Malabar is one of these, which I regret exceedingly; but I hope 
that the necessity will not be of great duration. 


68 . To Lieutenant-General Stuart. 

Description of the Bnlhtm Hajnh's country and position } and 
proposed steps for reducing, him. 

(Extract) 

Seringapatjitn, ars£ Oct., |8oi. 

1 he larger the force employed upon an occasion of this land 
the greater the prospect of success, and the smaller the pro¬ 
bability of sustaining a severe loss in officers &nd men. ' 

The district of the Bui Rajah extends about tlurty-five or forty 
mites along the Western Ghauts, between die Currut KuM or 
Jemalabad Ghaut, the road to which is its northern boundary, 
and the district'of Koorg, which bounds it to the southward* 

It?? general breadth from west to east is about twenty-five 
miles, and it is bounded to the eastward by the river Hemavutty, 
which rises nearly in the Cundacull Ghaut, and falls into the 
Cauvery after passing the boundary of the districts of the Rajahs 
of Koorg and of Bui* 

The country enclosed in the space above described is in gene¬ 
ral mountainous ; the hills in some parts jungly, in others open ; 
the valleys wet, and under cultivation ; and the sides of the hills 
jungly. The country is populous, with many villages, which arc 
all enclosed by strong hedges and ditches. Tippoo built a small 
fort at Munserabad, in order to keep this country in subjection, 
to cover Mysore on that side from the Rajah of Koorg, and the 
approach into it from Mangalore by the Soobraniany or Bissolee 
Ghaut. This fort is situated about ten or twelve miles north of 
the Koorg boundary, and about four or five west of the river 
Hemavutty. It has been in the possession of the troops of the 
Rajah of Mysore since it was delivered over to them by a de¬ 
tachment under the late Captain Campbell which went into that 
country hi the year 1799. 

At the distance of about four miles south-east of this fort is 
a high jungly tract called Arrekecry, lying on the right of the 
road from Seringapafcam to Munserabad, and between it and the 
river Hemavutty. fn this tract which is about eighteen miles 
in circumference, and in the neighbourhood of which the country 
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L genera! open, there arc many villages, valleys, and rising 

grounds, such as 1 have already described to be all over the 
country; and here it is where the Bui Rajah has established 
and fortified himself in the Polygar style, and has hitherto re¬ 
sisted all the efforts which have been made to dislodge him. 

In the last year Lieu ten ant-Colon el Montresor carried several 
barriers and the principal village in this tract, called Aftekeery, 
which he destroyed. He drew off to an encamping ground 
outside of the tract, however, in the evening, and the Bui Rajah 
took again, and has ever since remained in the possession of, the 
whole of it. The warfare which has dnee been carried on between 
him and the troops of the Rajah of Mysore has been withi a view 
to throwing provisions into Munserabad on the part of Mysore, 
and to impede that operation on his; and it lias been so far 
successful on our side, as that the Bui Rajah has not been able 
to prevent the provisioning of Munserabad, and he has been 
entirely prevented from making any plundering excursions to 
the eastward of the river Hemavntty. 

In a country such as that which l have described there may 
be other positions m which opposition maybe expected, as well 
as in that one to which I have already alluded, and there are 
particularly some barriers towards the Bissolee Ghaut; but I 
imagine that the possession of Arrekeery will settle the business, 
and to that our attention ought to be directed. 

I should accordingly propose to attack it from this side, and 
to move from hence with the troops intended for this expedition 
towards the end of December, when troops may be expected 
from the southward and the country will be tolerably dry. I 
should propose to have two field-pieces for each battalion, which 
are drawn with ease In all parts of the country by the sircar 
bullocks. At the same time I should think it advisable to put 
in the field, and to assemble at the Soobramauy Pagoda at the 
bottom of the Bissolee Ghaut, the five companies of the 75th 
which are at Mangalore, and the tst of the 3rd Bombay regi¬ 
ment; the detachments of w hich last at Jemalabad and Cunda- 
poor might be relieved by detachments from the 1st of the Hth 
Bombay regiment, and that at Bednore by a detachment from 
the 2nd of the 4 th at Hullihall in Soonda. These troops might 
move up the Ghaut, or not, according to circumstances and the 
mode In which the Bui Rajah should defend himself* l have 
everything here which the troops can want excepting tents and 
a few cartThese, with your orders* I can have made previous 
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field. 


54 To Colon©! Stevenson, 

Pdeification of Bnllum. Danger of diminishing the force in 
Malabar ; increased rather than lessened by the Peace in 
Europe - 

(Extracts,) 

Camp at HuLty Hilly, a 3rd Jan,, 1802. 

Since I wrote to you last we have pressed the Bui turn Rajah 
so hard that he has been left entirely alone ; we have taken his 
Dewan fa Brahmin), and his brother-in-law called Conetty Nalg. 

The Rajah is in some danger of being taken also, I hope. While 
all this Is going on, we are opening a road to the Ghauts through 
the centre of the rebel country. The inhabitants are in their 
villages, everything is quiet, and they are destroying their bamboo 
hedges and ditches in consequence of their cowle. So much for 
Bull uni, 

* # * * * * * s)= 

Troops are wanted evejywhere, and that is one reason for de¬ 
laying to dismiss or reduce any even of the worst kind ; but there 
is another reason for not doing so In Malabar, which is applicable 
peculiarly to the state of that country. We are now trying a new 
system of government there, which wc are resolved to force upon 
the people whether they like it or not. We have also determined 
to prevent the practice of carrying arms, wdiich has been common 
there hitherto, and to which we have been informed that the 
people are particularly partial* The people of Malabar arc not 
to be coaxed into submission to government, or to give up their 
arms: terror, however, will induce them to either or both* But * 
they are sufficiently sagacious to see that when we reduce a large 
number of our troops, and make detachments into other parts 
where their services may be required, they have no reason to fear; 
and when they don't fear the government, they will not submit 
to it, and will not deliver in their arms* A contrary mode of 
reasoning will lead to all the conclusions drawn by the Commis¬ 
sioners, which ended in their dismissal from office, and the over¬ 
throw of their system of government- In my opinion Malabar can 
never be reckoned upon excepting as a country ripe for insurrec¬ 
tion, a stale in which it has probably ever been till you entered 
it; and whenever I hear that the force stationed in it is to be 
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PEACE IN EUROPE BODES NO GOOD IN MALABAR t 

_jg^jshed t I consider that insomuch is the chance of tbe per¬ 
manence of its tranquillity diminished likewise, 

***** *** 

I have this instant heard of the peace at home. As far a^ we 
can judge of its terms they are favourable to us ; but we arc to 
admit the French and the Dutch to their settlements in India, 
particularly to those on the Malabar coast. Our situation in 
Malabar, therefore, becomes still more critical than it was, and 
all our measures in that country must be still more decided, 
though cautious, than they have been even lately, 
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55* To Lieutenant-General Stuart. 

A mount and distribution of force required in Mysore, Soonda, 
mid Wynaad . 

(Extracts.) 

Camp at Hatty Hilly, Jwt* iSaa- 

As it is probable that the presence of the Company's troops 
will not be required in this district for a much greater length of 
time, and that you will then be desirous that they should be dis¬ 
tributed in quarters, I proceed, in obedience to your former orders, 
to state my opinion, first, regarding the force which ought to be 
in Mysore, including Soon da and Wynaad; secondly, regarding 
the places at which the troops ought to be stationed. 

There ought to be in Mysore one regiment of dragoons, one of 
Native cavalry, three companies of artillery, two regiments of 
European infantry, if possible, and tight battalions of Native 
infantry. 

The stations which it is necessary to occupy are, HulHhalh in 
the province of Soonda, with one battalion; Nuggur with one 
battalion; Chittiedroog with one battalion; Nimdydroog and its 
dependencies and Taughur with one battalion; Wynaad one 
battalion; Seringapatam one regiment of Europeans and three 
battalions* 

The dragoons ought to be cantoned at Sera* the Native cavalry 
at Santa Bednorc, and the other regiment of European infantry 
might be at Bangalore. The largest body of them ought to be 
collected at Seringapatam for the sake of practice, and there 
ought to be detachments from this body, one at Chittledroog, and 
another for a brigade of guns at Hullthall in Soonda. These 
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t to be .Relieved frequently. The surplus two battalions of 
fan try ought likewise to be at Seringapatam. 

The principles upon which I have made t im calculation and 
distribution are as follows; 

There are certain points In Mysore and places upon the fron¬ 
tier which It is absolutely necessary to occupy with troops. These 
arej ist, Hullihalt in Soonda, where them must always be a 
battalion on account of its vicinity to the Mahratta frontier, its 
distance from, and its local situation relative to other posts. 

2 nd, Nuggur: to which place some of the reasons apply which 
apply to Huillhalh and this additional one, viz, that it is a place 
of great riches, which would certainly be plundered by some of 
the marauders upon the frontier if it were not held by the Com¬ 
pany's troops. A smaller garrison, however, than a battalion has 
held it, particularly when troops have been in the field on the 
northern frontier; and, if this distribution should be adopted, 

I propose that for this year the battalion of Nuggur should 
furnish a detachment for the Bullum country, 

3 rd, Chit tied roog: this place is important both in regard to its 
local situation and its great strength, A much larger garrison 
than one battalion would be required for it; but it has been found 
so unfavourable to the health of Natives as well as Europeans, 
its means of supply are so barren, and its inhabitants so unwilling 
to afford the assistance which Would be required in case of the 
necessity of moving troops from thence, that I have preferred to 
place the disposable force in another situation, 

4 th, Nundydroog: this fort is in the centre of a Polygar country. 
One battalion stationed here keeps the Polygars in order from 
the frontiers of the Carnatic to Sera, 

5 th, Wynaad; a battalion in this district will be for some time 
absolutely necessary. It lies on the back of the most disaffected 
districts in Malabar; and our troops stationed there not only give 
us an opportunity of curbing the disaffected In that province, but 
if we dont occupy it in strength they will fly into it. An equip¬ 
ment and a body of troops must then be fitted out to drive them 
from thence. 

6 th, Serlngapatam : till Seringa pa tain is repaired and its works 
reformed it is necessary that the guards should be very numerous, 
and consequently the place requires a large garrison, besides, 
this garrison furnishes a detachment for the Rajah at Mysore, n 
guard at Caucancotta, a company for the Resident, guards for 
the public eleplvants and cattle, and constant detachments with 
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totmrc and stores to nil parts. It is, however, very evident that 
about 400 European infantry, one company of artillery, and one 
complete battalion, will do the duty of Seringapatam ; and those 
troops would be Sufficient for its security if a body of troops were 
in the field in the Mysore country or in any cf the neighbouring 
provinces. 

In all these newly-con quo red territories, where there are neces¬ 
sarily a number of weak garrisons, particularly in Mysore, which 
country is bordered by the MahnrtUs, is full of Poiygars, and is 
surrounded by provinces in which there are numbers of the same 
description, it is impossible to be certain of tranquillity unless 
there is a force which is disposable, and can be put into the field 
at a short notice without inconvenience or danger to the garrisons 
which are to be occupied permanently * 

The disposable force in Mysore would be : 

One regiment of dragoons ; one of Native cavalry” two com¬ 
panies of artillery; one of European infantry, if a second regi¬ 
ment of European infantry can be spared; two battalions of 
Native Infantry; and the detachments of Native infantry which 
might be drawn from other posts without endangering them, as 
there would be in that case a body of troops in the field 
******** 

The whole of the artillery ought to be decidedly at Seringa- 
pa tarn, where the arsenal and stores are; and the two battalions 
of Native infantry ought to be there likewise. When their services 
w ill not be wanted in the field they will give such strength to the 
garrison as to make its duty easy, and the discipline of the troops 
can be carried on. On the other hand, if they are to take the 
field, they will be at the spot from whence they and all the troops 
must be equipped with every thing. 


66. To JoBiah Webbo, Eaq. 


Settlement of Butlum* Strength cf the country. Difficulty 

of seizing the Rajah t 


Camp, 2nd Feb., 1802. 


Since I wrote to you last the pursuit of the Builuni Rajah has 
been continued till he has been driven quite Into the Ghauts, with 
about half a dozen followers. The Rajah’s troops are in posses- 
siem of all the villages in the neighbourhood of the jungles in 
which the Bullum Rajah is supposed to be, so that unless he is 


gradual pacification of ms COUNTRY, 

and assisted by the Cartara aumildars he must starve, 
caught many of his principal people and relations, some 
of whom must, I Imagine, be executed; and Purneah has col¬ 
lected in this camp the pat els of the different villages to the 
Humbert he says, of 250* 

The Sampighcc Ghaut is opened, and the Company 1 ® pioneers 
and a Native corps and some of the Kajall’s bildars are employed 
upon the Bissolec or Soobramany Ghaut. I am now in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of two other Ghauts, the Hubby NaJa and the Seisul 
Ghaut, which 1 propose also to open. 

Tlie country is settling fast; the inhabitants are in their vil¬ 
lages, and have made some progress in dismantling them. They 
have likewise delivered in some of their arms and ammunition. 
Purneah has assembled the gours here in order to complete the 
settlement, that they may witness the execution of some of the 
BuMum Rajah’s adherents who have been caught, and that he may 
secure the persons of some who, it might be expected, would re¬ 
new the rebellion if the force in the country should be weakened. 
He talks with confidence of getting from them the revenue of the 
two last years. 

Although we still continue the pursuit of the Rajah, I am not 
very sanguine in my expectations of success* The whole of the 
western face of the Ghauts* from Soopah to Pa Igh an toiletry, is 
covered with a thick short jungle, which appears impenetrable, and 
we have no intelligence to what quarter he is gone. AH the vil¬ 
lages in the country, particularly those in the neighbourhood of 
the Ghauts, are held by the Rajah s troops, who are at the same 
time kept In motion both in the upper country and in Canara, 
but it is very evident to me that if he can get food he will remain 
in those jungles to all eternity, notwithstanding our efforts to 
catch him, or drive him out, unless some of his few people should 
quit him and give us intelligence of the exact spot in which we 
may find him. 

These efforts, however, shall be continued, and everything shall 
be done which I can devise to bring the business to that best of 
all conclusions* In the mean time, I have strongly urged Purneah 
to insist upon the performance of all the terms of the cowle as 
a certain mode of keeping the country quiet, whether the Rajah 
is caught or not I don't think that I ever saw a country natur¬ 
ally so strong as this is, and to the strength of which so many 
additions have been made by the natives themselves. Every vil¬ 
lage is a strong fortification, of which it would require good troops 
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possession; and In some cases ten or a dozen of 
villages are connected by natural or made defences of great 
strength* Within these defences the inhabitants have all that 
they want; and here they would hold out forever against the 
troops which the aumildats might bring to force them to pay 
the revenue. The only mode, therefore, of settling the country 
permanently, even supposing the Rajah should be caught, is to 
destroy Its strength and to force the inhabitants to give up their 
arms* 

I shall be glad to hear the result of Malcolm’s mission, I think 
Lord Clive will stay. 

Believe me, &c, T 

Arthur Welles&ey, 

67. To lieutenant-General Stuart. 

The Province of Malabar ought to bo an entirety separate 
command, 

(Extract) 

Camp, 9ill Feb., 1802, 

1 should recommend that the province of Malabar may be an 
entirely separate command ; it Is fully enough to occupy the 
attention of any one man, and will be more interesting when 
the French and Dutch return to their settlements. No addi¬ 
tional expense would be incurred by this arrangement, as the 
troops in Canara might report directly to the commanding 
officer in Mysore, Indeed, the communication between Seringa- 
patam and all parts of Canara is so much shorter than between 
Cannanore and the same places, that this arrangement would be 
a more convenient one in every respect, 

63. To Furneah, 

Systematic ft an for maintaining order in Hu lturn* 
(Extract) 

roth Feb., 1802. 

In my opinion it will be proper that for some time some of 
the Rajah's troops should remain in every village, at least until 
the inhabitants shall have cut the hedges and levelled the 
ditches which surround them. Afterwards they may by degrees 
be withdrawn from the smaller villages; but there ought to 
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Jv, -bejfetachmenta in those whose names are in the margin during 
the rains. Besides this, there ought to be a post on Beema- 
nara Hill, and one at the top of the Bissoiee, the Sampighee, 
and the Seisul Ghauts, 

In order to support and give strength and confidence to these 
small, dispersed parties* there ought to be a party ol 500 of 
your best infantry collected in one body under an active sirdar. 
He should keep in motion from place to place, in com mu idea¬ 
tion with, but at a distance from* Captain M*Farkme s party; 
and as soon as lie should hear of any disturbance anywhere he 
ought to fly to that place. 

The remainder of the troops might withdraw. 

In sundry conversations and by letter I have pointed out to 
you frequently the mode which in my opinion ought to be 
adopted to bring this country to a regular state of subjection 
to your government. The fortifications oi the villages must be 
destroyed, or an army will be required to collect the revenue, 
and you must make the people give up their arms. Orders are 
given to the Company's officers and pioneers to destroy the 
fortifications of the villages effectually. The next business will 
be to prevent the people from constructing them again. 

For tliis you have nothing to depend upon but the vigilance 
and the activity of the person whom you leave here as aumitdar. 
He ought to be particularly instructed upon this subject. In 
those villages in which your troops wilt be stationed he cannot 
fail to obtain a knowledge of it, in case any designs should be 
entertained which may he injurious to your authority ■ but he 
should endeavour to establish a channel of intelligence from 
every part of the country. As soon as he hears of any design 
of that kind he should proceed immediately to the place himself 
with the utmost celerity, and punish the guilty with the rigour 
which they will deserve. On these occasions everything will 
depend upon his activity, and he cannot be too quick. 

When the rains will be over, it may be expected that some 
of the trees which we shall have cut down will have grown 
again. The aumildar, or some person immediately under him, 
ought to force the inhabitants to cut them again, and lie ought 
not to withdraw his troops from the village till the roads to it 
arc laid open, and in the state in which we shall now leave 
them. I need not point out to you the necessity that there b 
that the person to whom you will give charge of this district 
should be one of sound discretion, in whom you can place the 
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It is absolutely necessary that lie shouf 
- ^possess your confidence and have your full support in all he 
does, and that he should understand clearly that he is certain of 
remaining in his situation as long as he conducts himself well 
In case, notwithstanding all our exertions and precautions, 
there should be disturbance in this country again, and the com¬ 
munication should be cut off between the Mysore country and 
the posts upon the Bissolee, the Sampigliee, and the Setsul 
Ghauts, I write to the Company’s officers in Canara to desire 
that they will take care to keep them supplied with provisions 
and everything they can want. Those posts, therefore; must be 
kept at all events. 


Memorandum.—Instructions for Captain M‘Farlane 

The same subject. 

{Extracts*) 

10 th Feb., i8o.r. 

It hat been proposed to dismantle the fortifications, and to cut 
the jungle and level the ditches which surround the villages in 
this country j and the inhabitants have been ordered to carry into 
execution these works* In some cases they have made some 
progress, in others but very little : it is therefore- desirable that 
Captain M'Farlane should proceed with the biklars and pioneers 
to the places mentioned in the enclosed paper, and lay them 
open In such a manner as that the villages will be accessible to 
any, the worst species of trbops that the aumildars can employ, 
and that it will not be possible for the inhabitants to fortify them 
again without the knowledge of the ammldars, and without 
giving them time to put a stop to their work before they can 
have made any considerable progress in it* 

It will probably be impossible to lay open any village entirely* 
but it will be possible to level the ditches which surround them 
and to cut through the jungle one or two broad ways into each, 
from which the roots of the trees ought to be taken* 

* * ****** 

If there should b any such disturbance or opposition, or if 
Captain M* Far lane should receive notice from the aumildar or 
principal person employed in the district on the part of the 
Sircar (who will receive directions to communicate with him con¬ 
stantly) that there is an appearance of disturbance in any part, 
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_„ ^ m vvc thither directly, and will take the most prompt 

and efficacious measures to put an end to such disturbance, arid 
to punish those who may have ventured to oppose the authority 
of government Five companies of the 5th regiment and seven 
companies of the 10th regiment will be encamped at Balloon 
in case of such disturbance as is above supposed. Captain M 4 Far- 
laue will give immediate notice thereof to the commanding 
officer ol these troops, who has orders to .move in the most 
expeditious manner into the Bui him district to such place as 
Captain MT'arlane may point out. 

The posts ordered to be constructed at the head of the Bissoke, 
the Sampigbee, and the SefeuI Ghauts, are to be given over to 
the Rajah's troops as soon as they arc completed. 

liie great object in leaving Captain MTarlane in this district 
is that he may see the plan above mentioned carried into execu¬ 
tion, and that the inhabitants may not lose the impression which 
they have received of the activity and vigour of the operations of 
a body of British troops. The first object is, as he will perceive* 
to lay open the country so that the aumilclaris peons and troops 
may at ail times go to all parts of it; the next is, that in case of 
opposition, or the slightest appearance of disturbance, he should 
collect with the greatest celerity, and appear in force at the spot 
where such opposition may have existed or disturbance may 
have been threatened, and that he should then act with the 
utmost vigour and despatch* 

It is unnecessary to recommend to Captain MTarlane a 
constant communication with and a conciliating conduct towards 
the natives and the servants of the Rajahs government. All his 
intelligence of the country will depend in a great measure upon 
it. and he wifi succeed in nothing excepting he adopts such a 
line of conduct. 


00. To tha Deputy Adjutant-General. 

Reduction of the Bnllum country. Capture and execution of 
the Rajah . 

(Extract.) 

Camp at Hasscn, 13th Feb., 1802. 

In pursuance of the intention of which I apprised you in my 
letter of the 17th January, I opened a road from the forest of 
Arrekccry towards the Ghauts, which was carried in the first 
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-'■V nice to the head of the Sampighce Ghaut, which is some 
distance from that which leads into Cannra by the Soobramany 
Pagoda, I preferred this line, as I understood that the Builvim 
Rajah had* at Cageiikeerah, on the top of this Ghaut, a stronghold, 
which it was necessary to destroy. After the road into Canara 
was completed by this Ghaut, I commenced upon that by 
Bissolce and the Soobramany Pagoda, to finish which I left 
the groat body of the pioneers and the 1st battalion ist tcgU 
ment and I marched with the remainder of the detachment to 
the northward of M unserabad, where I laid open another road 
through the Bulium country, and into Canara, by the Seisul 
Ghaut. 

In the mean time the Bulium Rajah had been pushed so hard 
that he had been abandoned by nearly all his followers. Many 
of his relations and principal people had fallen into our hands, 
and he had taken refuge in the extensive jungles which cover the 
western face of the Ghauts. To pursue him in these jungles 
would have been useless unless we had had accurate intelligence 
of the spot in which he had concealed himself ; and I therefore 
thought it best to disperse the troops of the Rajah of Mysore in 
all the villages on the borders of, as well as in, the jungles, in 
which provisions could be got, in hopes that we should in this 
manner either find out where he was concealed, or force him to 
fly to another part of the country, in which wc might have a 
better chance of procuring intelligence of his motions. On the 
yth instant the Bulium Rajah sent for provisions to a village 
which was occupied by some horsemen in the service of the Rajah 
of Mysore, who in consequence received intelligence of the spot 
where he was concealed, and went into the jungles dismounted, 
and took him and the people who were with him. He was exe¬ 
cuted on the ioth with six others, some of whom were with him 
at the time he was taken, and others had afforded him assistance 
since they had been pardoned by the Dewam 

While these operations were going on, other measures were 
adopted to prevent the possibility of the renewal of the rebellion 
even if those taken to secure the person of the Bulium Rajah had 
failed. Ail the villages in the Bulium country are surrounded by 
a Strong jungle and ditches. In some instances several of these 
villages are connected within what may be called one line of de¬ 
fence. the inhabitants having inside all that they want, and by 
means of which they had secured a communication with the 
Western Ghauts and the sea. The country, naturally strong, was 
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Afch strengthened by these defences that none but the best 
= ttbops could penetrate it j and consequently, whatever might be 
the fate of the Bulluno Rajah, it was to be expected that as soon 
as the season should oblige the Company’s troops to withdraw, 
the rebellion would be renewed, I therefore prevailed upon the 
Dewaii to take advantage of the impression which had been made 
by the success at A rrekeery, and to offer cowle to the inhabitants 
upon the terms of their destroying the forti heat ions which sur¬ 
round their villages, delivering up their arms and ammunition, 
and paying the arrears of the revenue. These terms have been 
accepted, and a commencement has beer* made to carry them 
into execution in all parts of the country. Besides this, the 
principal people of the country* to the number of 300, were 
assembled in my camp w ith their families, and the Dew an had 
determined to detain as hostages those who had been principally 
concerned in the late rebellion, and to suffer none to depart till 
they shall have delivered in all their arms, and should have paid 
the arrears of the revenue* 


(iJ. To Lieutenant Colonel Close, 

The same subject Activity &f Purneah and A is troops, 
(Extract.) 

Camp at Hasten , 13 th Feb,, 1&02* 

It will have given you pleasure to hear from Fide of our 
complete success in the Bullum country* We took the Rajah on 
the 9th, and hanged him and six others on the loth, and matters 
are brought to such a settlement that l have broke up the detach¬ 
ment, and am on my return to Seringapatam. 

I have opened three roads into Canara* one by Bissolee and 
the S 00b ram any Pagoda, another by the Sampighee Ghaut, a 
third to the northward by the Scisul Ghaut* I have built a 
redoubt on the top of each of these for the Rajah s troops, and 
one on the heights of Arrckecry. The fortifications round all 
the villages in the country are destroyed, and the Company's 
pioneers remain to complete this work, with a small light de¬ 
tachment under Captain M t Farhme, to keep alive the terror 
which we have inspired, and to give confidence to the Rajah’s 
servants. 

Purneah s troops have been indefatigable. They ran the Bui- 
lum Rajah into the jungles on the western side of the Ghauts, 



concealed. 

On the gth he sent into one of the villages for provisions. 
The families of the principal inhabitants had been seized, and 
they promised to show where he was concealed if their families 
were given back to them. The horsemen went into the jungle 
dismounted, and caught the Rajah and all his people, 

Furneah contrived to collect in my camp 300 of the patels. 
You must recollect enough of the politics of Dullum to know that 
they are the leaders of all the mischief. They witnessed the 
suspension of the Rajah and their brethren, 

Furneah proposes to detain some of them, and the families of 
others entirely; to suffer none to depart till they shall have de¬ 
livered in all the arms, ammunition, and property of which we 
got an account from the Rajah before he was hanged, and shall 
have paid the revenue of two years and a half, which he has de¬ 
manded from them, Furncab’s abilities have astonished me; he 
is so different from another man of the same kind whom I before 
dealt with, I mean Rail Kishen Dhow* He has done everything 
that I could wish him to do. 


62, To Colonel Stevenson. 

Why General S tv art leans io the police. Their operations ought 
to be submitted to the commanding officer. 

(Extract.} 

Seringapatam, 14th March, iSoi. 

I think I understand the cause of General Stuart’s opinion 
regarding the police* He knows well the jealousy at home and 
among some in this country of military power and military ex¬ 
penses, and he knows also that the former is necessary for a 
government which exists only by the sword, and that the greater 
part of the latter is occasioned by that necessity and by the 
constant support given to the civil by the military power, Lat- 
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the complaints of the growth of the military expenses have 
been more frequent than usual ; and inasmuch as they have been 
like ty to occasion a very great diminution of the numbers and 
strength of the army, it is probable that they will do much mis¬ 
chief, General Stuart, therefore, is glad to avail himself of any¬ 
thing which does not create a military expense (that is, an expense 
paid by the military paymaster), which will perform some of the 


service required from the military, and will give some support to 
the civil government. The jsolice in Malabar is of tins descrip¬ 
tion, and that is the reason why the General wishes that it should 
be maintained. What you say, however, regarding the operations 
of this police is very true. These ought to be submitted to the 
commanding officer, particularly if they are of any consequence, 
before they are attempted, otherwise he may be unexpectedly 
involved in hostilities of the most extensive and serious nature. 
I will give a hint to Madeod upon the subject, which I am con¬ 
vinced will be sufficient. 

Your ideas and mine regarding the powers of the military in 
the common affairs of police agree entirely. 


63. To Lion,tenant Colonel Boles. 

Renewed rising m Wptaad. Prompt and thorough measures to 
he taken , Censure of a * sufinc * officer, 

(Extracts .) 1 

Seritigapatann 18th Oct., 1802. 

As far as the information which you have transmitted to me 
goes, it docs not appear that there has been any act of insurrec¬ 
tion anywhere excepting at Fancoorta Cottah. 

* * * * # * * 

If the insurrection should be only partial and confined to the 
surprise of the post at Fancoorta Cottah, it appears that you have 
adopted the measures most likely to check it* In addition to 
these measures, however, I should wish you to send into Vv yriaad 

a company of Europeans, and to order Major --forthwith 

to encamp his battalion, and to prepare to fall upon the insurgents 
wherever he may hear that they are collecting. 

I beg you also to call upon him for an account of his conduct 
in having omitted this obvious measure the moment lie heard 
that the post at Fancoorta Cottah was attacked. 

An officer within nine miles of him suffers himself to be 
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rjsed, and with his whole detachment is cut off; and Major 
, instead of putting the battalion under his command Into 
camp, and moving quickly upon the rebels, sits quietly in 
his cantonment and takes no one step to oppose or stop the 
insurrection, or for the security of the troops or district under 
his command. I declare that after such supine conduct, to say 
no worse of it, I should not be astonished if I were to hear that 

Major-— and the remainder of the battalion had been cut 

off likewise. 

This is not the mode In which the former rebellion in Wynaad 
and Cotiote was suppressed ; it is not that in which this insurrec¬ 
tion is to be stopped ; but it is the certain mode of continuing it 
as long as a British soldier remains in that part of India. 

Tell Major -—■ » ■ that the troops lately sent to Ids assistance 
are not to be kept in a fort or cantonment j they are to be in 
the held in one or more bodies, according to hts information of 
the strength of the enemy ; and let him know that whatever may 
be the enemy’s strength at present, I expect that when he will 
be joined by these reinforcements he will move out and attack 
him, and that by his future activity he will remove from my 
mind the impression which has been made upon it of the certain 
evil which the public interests will sustain from his late supine- 
ness. The unarmed Naira must not be suffered to pass our posts 
in Cotiote towards the Ghauts. At all events, whether this 
insurrection is only partial or likely to become general, it must 
be a warning to every officer in Malabar of the danger which 
must always attend the want of precaution in military men \ and 
I shall take an early opportunity of drawing their attention to It 
in this point of view. 

In the mean time I request that you will take into your im¬ 
mediate consideration the state of the posts mentioned in the 
margin; that you will hx in your own mind the number of 
troops that are absolutely necessary for their defence in case of 
a general insurrection, and that you will see that each has in it 
six months* provisions for that number. I beg you to bear la 
mind that the great difficulty under which we laboured at the 
commencement of the last rebellion was to be attributed to our 
having shut up in Montana, by mistake or accident, a larger 
number of troops than we had provisions there to feed, or than 
were necessary for the defence of the post. In case, therefore, 
of this supposed general insurrection, I beg you to have no 
more troops in each of these small posts than are absolutely 
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and to keep every man you can for active and offen¬ 
sive operations. 
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64. To Iiioutenant-Golonol Boles. 

The wrong and the tight way oj dealing with ike inmurukon tn 
Wymmd, Neglect oj the master $ lessons. 

(Extract.) 

Scringapatam, aoth OcL» 1 

I have received your communications upon the subject of 
Wynaad and Cotiote, sent to me and Captain Barclay, and I 
approve of all the measures you have taken to be prepared with 
your force* I wish I could say as much of the conduct of the 
officers under you ; but that is impossible. I declare that 1 
cannot bring myself to send their reports to be laid before the 
Commander-m-Chier; they are so different from those which I 
have always been accustomed to send* and they show' so little 
animation or activity in the officers in a cause lit which success 
depends almost upon those qualities alone, 

In the report you have lately sent me from Captain — > he 
informs you that the communication between Cotapanmba and 
Montana is cut off; he does not tell you how he comes by that 
intelligence, in what manner, or by whom this communication is 
cut off; and above all l observe that he omits to tell you that 
he proposes to move out to ascertain these points, or to en¬ 
deavour; to re-establish this communication. 1 he other reports 
are nearly in the same style ; every thing that is bad is taken 
for granted, and every body appears determined to remain hi his 
post on the defensive. 

Consider, my dear Sir, how different the situation of our 
affairs is now from what it was in the years iKoo and 1801. 
Then the insurgents were in force, and had long been prepared 
for ns; they had all the strong posts and holds, and every 
thing above the Ghauts ; they were all well armed and were ac¬ 
customed to success, and we were obliged to confine our feeble 
efforts to completing the roads to our posts, and to keeping them 
supplied with provisions, and we had no knowledge of the 
country. They were beaten, however, upon that occasion, and 
their chief became a wanderer; and the efforts which he has since 
made to re-establish his cause in a manner similar to his late 
attack upon Pancoorta Cottah have uniformly been defeated by 

X* 
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activity of the officers and troops. The consequence was, 
hat till a week ago we were in quiet possession of Collate and 
Wynaad; we had posts established in both those districts* well 
supplied with provisions and every thing they wanted; we had 
good communications between these posts and the sea, between 
each oilier, and through the hills into the upper country; we 
had a knowledge of the country: on the other hand the rebels 
have no strong hold* they are not armed (I understand that 
those who attacked Pancocrta Cattail had only bows and 
arrows), they cannot he organised, and they have experienced 
more than one defeat* Under these circumstances for what 
reason are we to remain even for a moment upon the de¬ 
fensive? 

During the former rebellion I saw' many accounts of the Pyche 
Rajah's strength* and I declare that not one of them ever made 
it amount to 2000 men. It is said that he is now collected in 
great force in Wynaad- I should like to know who has seen 
that force, and who knows that it consists of a larger number 
than the few assassins who surprised Captain Dickenson ? Has 
he got his old 2000 men or not? If he has, how does he feed 
them, how are they armed, and have they any ammunition ? 

But if he lias this large force in Wynaad, he cannot have it 
also in Cotiote, and it would be surely worth while for somebody 
to try the strength of the party below* 

I beg that you will urge the officers to active measures. Let 
them put their troops in camp forthwith, excepting the number 
of men that may be absolutely necessary for the defence of the 
small posts against surprise, If the rebels arc redly in force, let 
a junction be formed, and then not a moment lost in dashing 
at them, whatever may be their force. If the rebels are not in 
strength, let the troops be kept in constant motion in different 
directions, and let the alarm be kept up, and they will never be 
in strength. At all events let them make long and frequent 
marches, and let them move, not in the column sLyle, but with 
the flanks covered, particularly where danger is apprehended ] 
and when an attack is to be made in paddy grounds or other 
places where the enemy may be posted, let a party get round 
upon their flank. 

If something is not soon done, the rebellion will become regu 
larfy organised, and will get ahead, and then the system of 
warfare must be changed, and will become more tedious. 



Presence of the civil magistrate necessary to the tranquillizing 
of Wynaad, 


Seringapataiw, 24th Oct, i8oz> 9 ji.m. 

I have just received your letter of the JJnd. The experience 
vhich I have had of insurrections, similar to that now in Wynaad, 
makes it clear to me that the presence of yourself, or of some 
person possessing the supreme civil authority in that district, is 
essentially necessary to settle it. The first operations must 
depend upon the troops. Either the rebels must be beaten, or 
they must be dispersed ; and at the moment at which either of 
those events takes place the presence of the civil magistrate is 
necessary in order to reap the good consequences of the success 
of tilc troops. ft the civil magistrate be present, lie will imme¬ 
diately re-establish the civil organisation of the district, will 
recall the tahsildars and Aumildars of districts and villages to 
perform their functions, the inhabitants will return to* their 
homes, the whole will regain confidence* and the troops will 
enjoy the benefits of the resources of the country; but if the 
civil magistrate be absent, whatever may be the success of the 
troops, the country will not settle, there will be no communica¬ 
tion between the inhabitants and the commanding officer, 
the villages will remain deserted, and the troops, instead of 
enjoying the benefits of the resources of the country, and being 
thereby enabled to continue their active operations against, 
and pursuit of, the rebels, must forthwith turn their atten¬ 
tion to procuring subsistence, which must be drawn from a 
distance, 

The consequence therefore of the absence of yourself, or of 
some person possessing the supreme civil authority in Wynaad 
at present, may be that, even if the troops should be successful, 
of which from the latest accounts I have not the smallest doubt, 
t u; rebellion may still exist, the contest will be lengthened, and 
will be concluded at last only by the arrival in the district of 
a person having civil authority, whom I now urge you to send 
there. 

tn opposition to this request you state the inconvenience which 
will be the result of your communication with the other districts 
bemg cut off Upon this subject I have to observe, firstly, that 
it is not likely that it will be even precarious, as soon as the 
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MAR fill QUICKLY, AND COVER 

commence their operations in Wynaad, particularly if 
country be settled as they get on ; secondly, that even if it should 
be so, the inconvenience, loss, and expense to the public will not 
be so great as they will be by the lengthened contest in conse¬ 


quence of your absence. 

Upon the whole, therefore* I most earnestly urge you to re¬ 
consider this subject, and, if you should not think it proper to 
enter Wynaad with the troops yourself, at least to send there 
Mr, Wilson and Mr. Warden, with full authority and instructions 
from you to settle the country, 

I have, &a, 

Arthur Wellesley, 


80 To Captain G, Guniell. 

Rapid ami cautions advance of troops into Wynaad insisted upon. 

(Extract,) 

Seringapatam, 24th Oct, 1802. 

Recollect, however, that not only your success, but even your . 
safety, depends upon the rapidity and length of your movements, 
and I strongly recommend you not to remain more than one day 
in any place. 

On your marches you must always cover your flanks by parties; 
and in your attacks of the enemy, which will probably always be 
in a jungle, you must push parties through the jungle upon the 
flanks of the enemy, at the same time that you make your great 
attack ; and in passing paddy-valleys, in particular, great atten¬ 
tion must be paid to occupying the sides of the valley with your 
parties before the main body enters it. 


87, To M^jor Maclnod- 

Feebleness ft ltd unpopularity of the movement at present Danger 
of neglectuig it. Civil authority indispensable to prevent its 
spreading, 

Seringapalmn, 3rd Nov., 1802, 

I imagine that you will by this time have arrived at Calicut, 
and I therefore write to inform you of the state of a flairs in 
Wynaad. 

Captain Guraeil was opposed In crossing the nullah at San- 
galoo, on the borders, by some Nairs in a stockade ; but he sue- 
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■^7 c^lal In carrying it with the loss of only one man wounded by 
erasing the nullah on both flanks, and thus entering it The 
Nairs sustained some loss. He marched on the following day, 
the 28th, from Sangaloo to Manundwaddy, seventeen miles. lie 
was opposed in many places, and the opposition appears to have 
been brisk, but we lost only one sepoy wounded. The Rajah’s 
horse sustained some loss in killed and wounded, and some 
followers were killed ; but 1 attribute this to the badness of the 
road and its narrowness, which obliged them to extend their line, 
and prevented them from effectually covering their flanks. This 
they were prevented from doing also by the nullahs, which were 
full, and across which the Nairs fired at them. 

A party went on the 29th to attack a pagoda, about three 
miles from Manuudwaddy, but the Nairs had left it. On the 
30th five companies of the 1st of the 8th marched back from Man* 
undwaddy to Sangaloo to escort the Rajah’s horse, which were 
found to be useless, as the country was so wet, and to procure 
supplies of provisions. They were not opposed on their march, 
and they were to return to Maiumdw&ddy yesterday* 

I have not yet had from Captain Gum ell any accurate account 
of the numbers of the enemy, which can enable me to form an 
opinion of the extent of the insurrection, or of the measures 
which must be ulteriorly taken to suppress it, I have, however, 
called for the troops which will be necessary ui case we must 
proceed in force, and I shall be ready for operations before the 
season will be sufficiently advanced* 1 am clearly of opinion 
that before any farthcrexpense is incurred, it will be worth while 
that you should take a trip to Wynaad. All accounts, public 
and private, agree that although the inhabitants are still in their 
villages, they fly from them upon the approach of our officers 
and troops: they hold no communication with us, we have no 
intelligence, and they afford 11s no supplies* 

The reason is that which 1 before gave you in my pubHc 
letter, the civil organization is destroyed; but your arrival in 
the country with your Cutchery would set all that matter to 
rights directly. It is obvious from what has passed already that 
a battalion can march anywhere without loss j but till the country 
is resettled the communication will be interrupted, that force 
will be put to shifts for its subsistence, and in the end the insur* 
rection will get so far, so many people will be embarked in it, 
that we must proceed regularly to work with a large force. 

I have information from Wynaad by means of the woodcutters* 
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»4>ear that the insurrection is by no means pleasing ro"tff<r 
^^fajority of the inhabitants, and that the common cry is for you 
to return. Indeed our government must be strangely odious 
to the people if it were otherwise* as I understand from you 
that they have paid their revenue, which cannot, therefore, 
be very burthen some on them, and it is not possible that they 
can already look to the permanence of the power of the 
Pyche Rajah, considering that the insurrection is only a fort¬ 
night old. 

Allow me to entreat you, then, to go into Wynaatl Rut 
if you cannot go yourself* send there a sensible, discreet 
man, with full powers and instructions, and, above all, the 
Ciitchery, By means of that alone will you com mu ni cate with 
the inhabitants* 

When I hear next from Gurndl, I shall probably be able to 
decide what is to be done further in a military way. If I send 
more troops* f shall go with them. But I m so sensible that 
nothing can be done by any military men unless the country is 
settled as they go on* that I have determined not to go in till 
your people are prepared to accompany me. I arranged the 
settlement of Wynaad upon this principle before* and I have 
always acted upon it in Soouda, in the Mahmtta country,and in 
Bullum, and 1 may say in the Ceded Districts, which were taken 
possession of by troops sent in by me, and by my plans, 

Relieve me, &c** 

Arthur Wellesley. 

% the bye, I hear that since Major Drummond has been 
released from Kyde* he says that the insurrection is noth!no 1 
at all & 


68 . To meutunant-ColonoI Lawreocto, 

Precaution against failure qf provisions, 

(Extracts) 

Seringapmm, 5th Nov.* 1802, 

By all accounts I judge that our first object in Wynaad must 
be to secure the subsistence of the troops, I have no doubt 
whatever of bdng able to effect that object most amply from this 
country, provided wc can bring forward to the troops the cattle 
and people in safety. The communication appears to be safe on 
the side of Malabar, but interrupted on this. However, you will 
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by the enclosed instructions to Captain GurncII, that 
I have taken measures to cover and secure the communication. 

* ******* 

If you should fmd that your provisions are running short* you 
will do well to order some of the troops to approach the maga¬ 
zines in Malabar* and to retain no more in Wynaad, till you have 
plenty of provisions, than are necessary to keep up the terror 
of the insurgents. But the troops which, under this suggestion, 
may thus approach the magazines, are not to remain below the 
Ghauts* or even on the borders, for any length of time, but they 
are to return to the scene of action as soon as they will have 
received the provisions which they will require* 


00. FEOCLAHATIQN. 

Appeal to the peaccahk inhobitnits, in the muse of order « 

Major-General WellcsIcy T commanding the troops in Mysore, 
Malabar, and Canara, &e„, has heard with concern of the renewal 
of the disturbances in Wynaad, which have been the cause here¬ 
tofore of such loss to the inhabitants of the country, and the 
occasion of the dreadful but well-merited punishments which they 
have witnessed* In the force now collected for the purpose ot 
reestablishing tranquillity, the peaceable inhabitants of Wynaad 
must see the means of their own safety and the determination of 
the government to subdue the insurgents with celerity, and to 
bring them to the punishment they deserve, 

Major-General Wellesley, therefore, calls upon them to return 
to and remain in their villages ; to communicate with and give 
intelligence of the haunts of the insurgents to the commanding 
officers of the troops; to supply them for payment with the 
produce of the country ; and t o wait in security under the protec¬ 
tion of the Company's arms till they receive the orders of Major 
Macleod, the principal collector, 

70, To Lieutenant General Stuart. 

Reasons for employing a small force in Wynaad , 

(Extract.) 

Seringapatam, 9th Nov., 180a. 

Since I wrote to you on the 31st October I have commenced 
the operations in Wynaad, by means of which I propose to throw 
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that country the supplies of Mysore, without stopping the 
pursuit of the rebels by the troops in order to form escorts, 

&c. If Major Maeleod will enter the district, I think it possible 
that everything may still be settled without employing more 
troops; and if I should find that to be the case, 1 will order the 
companies of the 33rd and the 1st battalion 14th regiment to halt 
for your farther orders. 

The great object is now to supply the troops who are already 
in WynaacL and I hope that may be effected, and 1 am certain 
will be so without employing a larger force if Major Macleod 
will come up; and although I am clearly of opinion that in this 
species of warfare it is better to have too many than too small 
a number of troops, yet as soon as we find that the insurgents arc 
so far subdued or terrified as that small parties of our troops can 
march through the country, and that all that is required is to 
secure their baggage and provisions and their communication 
with their rear, which the settlement of the country with the 
other measures adopted will e fleet, it is better to pause a little 
and to omit to collect more troops for this service. There are 
two considerations which have much effect on my mind on this 
occasion: one is that of expense, which will certainty be much 
increased by every increase of our force 1 the other is that of our 
credit. Although we must take care to have a body of troops 
fully sufficient to crush this rebellion at once, it will not be very 
creditable to us t particularly in the eyes of foreign nations, who 
will be witnesses, that it should be necessary that we should have 
a large army to cope with a few Nairs. 

I have made preparations to throw a large quantity of rice 
from this country into Wynaad at a small expense, viz. half a 
pagoda a bullock load ; at the same time I have arranged the 
business in such a manner with the bullock-owners as that, if 
they are wanted, I shall have all their bullocks in the service. 
Thus 1 have provided for the present exigency at a small ex¬ 
pense; and if events should oblige me to go into the country in 
force, I have at command the cattle by means of which 1 shall 
be enabled to move from hence on the day after the troops sent 
by you will arrive. 




OF THE HAIRS, GUARD TOUR APPROACHES, 


7L To Lieuteriam-Goneral Stuart, 

A smart action with the Nairs' Their repulse. 
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(Extract.) 

Seringapatam, 14th Nov., rSoa. 

I have the honour to enclose a letter which l have received 
from Mr. Anderson upon the subject on which you wrote to me 
on the 6th instant. 

Since t wrote to you on the 9th instant a detachment of the 
ist battalion #th regiment has had a smmt action with the 
Nairs in Wynaad, in which they sustained a Considerable loss, 
They had marched to Manundwaddy with a despatch to Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Lawrence, and on their return were attacked 
near a swaiup at which the battalion had been hard pressed 
heretofore. The Nairs took the advantage of a nullah which 
was impassable, across which they fired at them, and killed 
nine and wounded eighteen. The officer in command of the 
battalion, however, at Sangaloo, sent out three companies to the 
support of the other detachment, and tlie Nairs were driven ofT 
with considerable loss. Many of those on this side of the 
nuliah were put to death in the road. By all accounts the 
troops behaved remarkably well upon this occasion. 

We are con tinning the plan of operations which I mentioned 
in my letter of the yth. All that is wanting in Wynaad is 
provisions, and the presence of the collector. I believe they 
have troops enough, if not to check, at least to prevent the 
insurrection from spreading* 


72. To Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence. 

Precautions against needless lass. 

(Extract.) 

Serlngapatam, 15th Nov., rSoa, 

While encamped in the neighbourhood of this swamp, I wish 
that you would reconnoitre and ascertain whet Iter there is not 
some mode of turning and avoiding it; or if not, whether it 
would not be possible, by taking possession of some of the hills 
in the neighbourhood, to command the ground from which the 
Nairs f«re on the parties who may be passing the swamp. 

X trust that you have taken measures to construct the post 
which I recommended between Manundwaddy and Sangaloo. 





don't avenge involuntary REBELLION. 

73. To Lieutenant -Colonel Lawrence. 



Promiscuous destruction ij deserted villages forbidden. 


Seringapaum, 16th Nov,, iSosj* 


I have received'your letter of the ijth, I conclude that 
Captain Barclay’s letter of yesterday will have prevented you 
from marching, and that you will have received mine of yesterday 
in the course of this day, 

I leave it to you to fix on the spot which you think will answer 
best for the post between Manuudwaddy and San gal 00; but it 
appears to rile that it would be desirable to fix one post in the 
neighbourhood of the swamp in question, 

I have taken into consideration your proposal to destroy the 
villages which you may find descried, to which I cannot consent 
for the following reasons : It is probable that the inhabitants of 
the villages in question have been forced by the rebels to join 
them, and their own safety requires that they should remain with 
them till our Superiority is so decided as that they may remain 
in their villages in safety under our protection. The fact you 
mention, that Chuttoo h with Captain Watson, at the same 
time that the inhabitants of the villages oil his estate fly upon 
the approach of our troops, is a strong proof that this is the 
case ; even his influence cannot prevent them from adopting 
that line of conduct, which it appears their safety absolutely 
requires. 

Before the villages are destroyed, when the inhabitants are 
found to have quitted them, it will be necessary that the supe¬ 
riority of our arms should be established, and that the civil 
authority should make an effort to settle the country again* If 
the inhabitants then remain away, their spirit of disaffection will 
be manifest, and that will be the time to lay waste the country, 
and destroy the property within it* 

The case of Coongan N air’s property, however, is entirely 
different; he is a proscribed rebel, and ought not to have been 
allowed to hold any property after he had been proscribed* The 
proper measure to be adopted with his property would be to con¬ 
fiscate it; but as it is probable that you would not find any 
person to take charge <f it, the best thing to do would be to 
destroy it entirely; and X authorise you to destroy the houses 
and property you mention belonging to this man lying between 
Fool ling a 1 and Mammdwaddy, 



A WORD m DUE SEASON) HOW GOOD IS IT f 


be necessary, however, that before you destroy those 
houses you should ascertain from Mr. Kiddle that the owner of 
them is really the proscribed Coongan Nair. 


I have* & c v 


Arthur Wellesley, 


74 . To Colonel Montresor. 

Conciliation of the military with the civil authority . 

(Extract) 

Serin gap atam, 301 b Nov., rBor. 

You will find Mad cod a good, an able, and a zealous servant 
of the public; candour and firmness on your part will beget the 
same on his, in all his communications with you; and you will 
find him not disinclined to your opinions upon all subjects relat¬ 
ing to his duties, provided he finds them to be formed on your 
own observations, and not on the reports of others, who he must 
know to be his enemies. When I write this to you, I beg that 
you will not imagine that I think you have formed any opinion 
on these subjects, grounded in the manner that I deprecate ; for 
you have positively told me in your letter of the 26th that yon 
have not. But you must attribute it to the real motive, my 
sincere desire that you should succeed in all your objects, and 
my knowledge of the great use which you can be to the public 
by the adoption of the line which I recommend. 


75t To Colonel Montrcuor. 

Casual origin of the IVynaad insurrection. Not due to Macleod's 
revenue system. His character and achievements ♦ A friendly 
caution. 

(Extracts.) 

Seringapatam, 27th Dec., 1B02, 

In respect to the present disturbances in Wynaad, as far as 
I have it in my power to form a judgment, it is my opinion they 
are to be attributed to accident, and the circumstance of the 
Kajah and s me of Ills principal adherents being still at large. 
1 have been informed that [he insurrection began by an acci¬ 
dental murder and riot, subsequently to which the party concerned 
in them went to surprise tlie post and murder the officers at 
1 ancoorta Cottah. The troops did nothing to revenge this loss, 



THE RISING NOT DUE TO FISCAL OPPRESSION* 


§L 


.^anp/Coongan Nair, who was at the head of those who perform ei 
These feats, Issued a proclamation, calling upon the inhabitants 
of Wynaad to meet him at a pagoda in the neighbourhood of 
Mammdwaddy, where they did meet him to the number of 5000, 
and they have been. In rebellion ever since* At the time when 
this insurrection broke out the revenue year was closing, and not 
one farthing of the revenue remained unpaid. There had been 
no symptoms of disaffection before ; and if there had, Captain 
Dickenson, who was well acquainted with the a flairs of the 
country and the disposition of its inhabit ants, would not have 
been surprised in his post: and upon the whole, I am induced 
to believe that accident alone was the original cause of an 
insurrection which has grown to be a rebellion from the sub¬ 
sequent Inactivity of the troops* Indeed, one strong proof to 
my mind that it cannot he attributed to the officers of the 
revenue. Is, that it broke out after the revenue of the year had 
been realized, and at so late a period of the monsoon that it was 
every day probable that the country would be in such a state as 
that our troops would carry on operations against the insurgents* 
If the oppression of the people had been the cause, It would have 
commenced before they had paid their money, and at an earlier 
period of the monsoon* This being the case, candour would 
induce me to pause before I formed a decision respecting the 
system of management of any man who might have had in his 
hands the civil and financial government of that district; and 
I should certainly not decide that the insurrection is to be 
attributed to him unless conviction was produced upon my rnsnd 
that it was so, not by any single detached fact, much less by 
rumours and reports, but by a careful examination of the whole 
question, and every circumstance relating to it 1 his would be 
my mode of proceeding if any man were collector of Malabar 
and Wynaad, but I shall consider it particularly necessary to 
adopt this mode when called upon to form a decided opinion in 
a case where Major Macleod Is concerned* 

This gentleman was originally selected by Lord Cornwallis 
as one of the agents to introduce the British government into 
the Barahmah&l when that district was conquered from Tippoo* 
If I d Cornwallis has one quality as a man at the head of a 
great government more conspicuous than another, It is the 
talent of choosing proper instruments to be employed in the 
different departments under him ; and this is sowell known, that 
to have been selected by Lord Cornwallis for any situation is 





j * jMACLBOD*& CAREER CLAIMS CAUTIOUS yUDGMLNT. 

presumptive evidence in a man's favour that he is fit 

tor it 


******** 

When it was thought proper to try a new system of govern¬ 
ment for Malabar, Major Maclcod was the person fixed upon 
to carry it into execution, and he undertook the duty, to my 
certain knowledge, much against his inclination* The result of 
his administration in Malabar has been, first, that the revenue 
has been increased i lac and 30,000 pagodas, and has been 
realized ; secondly that a saving has been made of civil expenses 
to the amount of 70,000 pagodas for annum; thirdly, that 
a saving has been made of military expenses to the amount 
of 1 lac of pagodas for annum; making Malabar, upon the whole, 
a better concern to the Company than heretofore by nearly 
3 'of pagodas per annum. This saving of military expenses 
is not of those which ought properly to be called military: they 
are those on account of sebundies, peons, &c., who attended 
the government of the Commissioners, who were actually useless 
in a military point of view, and with whom the military command¬ 
ing officer had nothing to do, and which ought never to have 
been carried to the head of military charges. 

I contend, therefore, that it is peculiarly due to Major Mad cod 
to examine with minute care and attention all points relating 
to his management before any decided opinion is formed and 
delivered upon that subject 

I don t mean, my dear Colonel, to Insinuate that you have 
formed any opinion upon this subject on light grounds; but 
J am perfectly aware of the strange and improper conduct of 
some in Malabar, and of the dangerous steps taken by them 
against Major Macleod and his system. I know the advantage 
which such a party would derive from the sanction of the opinion 
of a person of your character in your situation, and the pains 
they would take to convince your mind of the truth of those 
statements and reports which they are putting in circulation. I 
have therefore written thus much to warn you upon this subject, 
to urge you again to an unreserved communication with Major 
Macleod on all points, and to avoid forming any opinion either 
regarding his character or his system of management not founded 
upon your own observation, your complete knowlege of facts, 
and your own reasoning upon them. 

In respect to Major Macleod’s conduct in Wynaad, as alluded 
to by you in your letter of the 19th, I have to observe that it is 





HE IS NOT L1KEM TO TURN A DEAF EAR TO NATIV 


ti/al he should have no knowledge of the interests of 
habitants of that district, and no influence over them, because 
till now all of them have declined to have any communication 
with him* The same cause must prevent his inquiries into their 
grievances and the sources of them. But you have entirely 
mistaken the character of Major Maclcod, or he must be strangely 
altered, if you suppose that he is not a candid man with the 
natives, is unwilling to enter into inquiries, or is a character to 
which the natives of any part of India will ever have an 
antipathy* 

It is notorious that Major Macleod is the most elaborate inquirer 
in this part of India, and he is so happy as to enjoy a mildness 
of temper and of manners and a patience which are supposed to 
be the qualities which have never failed to conciliate the natives 
of India. I have known him for many years, and I declare that 
in my opinion he possesses the qualities which I have above 
stated to be notorious; and if I were called upon to state what 
I thought tiic fault of Major Madeed's character as a public 
man, I should say that he had too good an opinion of the 
natives in general, and that he paid too much deference and 
attention to what they said to him* 


M 


76, To X G-, Bavonshaw, Esq. 

Exportation of grain from Conor a to be discouraged—for 
the present. 

(Extract) 

Seringapatam, nth Jam, 1803, 

f n a private letter from you, which General Stuart has sent 
me, you inquire whether It would be desirable that you should 
prevent the great exportation of grain from Canara in this 
season* In order that you may provide for the possible demands 
of the army* One of the consequences of the exportation of 
grain from Canara is that much grain is carried from the rice 
countries of Mysore, bordering - on the Western Ghauts, into 
that province, particularly since the settlement of the disturb- 
ances in lulllum. This trade Is highly beneficial to Mysore, 
and it is very desirable that in general it should be encouraged ; 
hut under present circumstances, as the army must depend in 
a great measure upon Mysore for its subsistence, and as every 
drain from this country will lessen the chance of procuring it 



IMAHRATTA war disturbs the course of TRADE. I 


case, it is better that this trade should cease Tor t 



^raertt j and as the best mode of putting a stop to it, that the 
markets in Carrara should he kept full by a general discourage¬ 
ment of the exportation of grain for some time, I know that 
the trade can be prevented in some degree by other means, and 
I have urged the Dcwan to prevent as much as possible the 
exportation of grain by the western passes. But the best mode 
of putting a stop to it will be to deprive those who carry it on 
of all prospect of advantage by keeping the markets in Canaru 
tolerably well supplied by a general discouragement of expor¬ 


tation* 


Another reason for which I am desirous that the exportation 
of rice from Can am should be discouraged is, that I have 
recommended to General Stuart the formation of a-depot of rice P 
by means of the Bombay government, at one of the Mahratta 
ports, opposite the island of Bombay or Salsetle* Tn case he 
should adopt this plan, I apprehend that the government of 
Bombay must draw the supplies of dee which wall be required 
from C a tiara, and they will hot be available unless the exporta¬ 
tion is discouraged immediately, 

77. To Lieu ten salt-General Stuart. 

* Stunt prospect of tranquillity in Wyn&nd? Colonel Montresor s 
measures^ in concert with the collector. 


Serirrgapatam, 19th Jan*, 1803, 


I have received letters from Colonel Montresor, by which it 
appears that there is some prospect of tranquillity in Wynaad, 
He had continued the system of calling upon the inhabitants to 
return to their habitations, and to hold communication with and 
lay their complaints before the collector; and he had moved 
through the district in different directions, and had destroyed 
the houses and properly which 1m had found abandoned* Many 
of the principal inhabitants had met him ; and in his last letters 
he told me that he was about to march to a centrical position in 
the district, from which he would be better able to communicate 
with the inhabitants of all parts. 

The rebellion, however, still exists, and the rebels plunder 
and destroy the property of those who communicate with the 
British officers as soon as the troops are removed to a short 
distance. 





essential to ns as a military station, 
78. To Major M&olooti 



‘ Approaching tranquillity in j Vynaadl Flight of Cpeftgan Nair. 
Tin country important as a military position. Delicate 
suggestion to the Collector . 

(Extract.) *** l8 °* 

It is long since 1 have heard from you, but I think it propci 
to write to congratulate you upon the prospect of approaching 
tranquillity m Wynaad* Colonel Montresor informs me that 
excepting in the districts in which Yeroan Nair s estates are 
situated* the inhabitants have returned to their villages, and 
have communication with him, and that they have manifested 
a disposition to submit themselves to government; he also says 
that Coongan Nair has retired to the Ghauts, with about 200 
followers. You will now have an opportunity of effecting a set¬ 
tlement of Wynaad, which I hope will be lasting, and will 
insure its peace. Upon this occasion I wish to recall to your 
recollection that the district of Wynaad is no object to the 
Company as one from which revenue is to be drawn. It is 
essential to us to hold it as a military' position, which awes the 
whole of the province of Malabar; but it will fait entirely of pro¬ 
ducing that effect, if, in order to hold it at all, we are obliged to 
keep in that district all the troops which can bo spared from the 
general service for the defence of Malabar and Carmra, I w ish 
you to keep this in mind in making the settlement in W yiuad* 

I hope that you will not conceive that I have travelled out 
of my line in writing you the above, or that T entertain 
the opinion which has been industriously circulated, and as 
firmly combated by me, that the late insurrection in Wynaad is 
to be attributed to your revenue arrangements, or to the faults 
of your revenue officers* I assure you, my dear Macleod, that 
I entertain no such opinions, and I believe that l have success¬ 
fully exposed their fallacy to those who have entertained them ; 
but feeling strongly the benefits of the possession of Wynaad, 
particularly if we can keep it in peace, and knowing that it is 
most likely that it will be kept in peace if the people residing in 
ft have a practical knowledge of the benefits to be derived from 
living under the British government, such as they would have if 
they should fincl that they pay less to the Company than they 
would to their own Rajah, I take the liberty of an old Mend to 
recall these principles to your recollection. At the same time I 





TREAT it AS such; AND I WILL JUSTIFY YOU, #[ 

how difficult it is for a man in your situation, whlk 
have based his former arrangements and settlements upon 
factSj which facts lie must have reported together with the set¬ 
tlements founded upon them to his official superiors, to alter 
those settlements without adducing any material alteration of 
the facts originally brought forward in their support. I am also 
aware of the difficulties of this nature with which a man of your 
profession, in particular one holding a revenue employment, would 
have to contend. However, upon this point J have to tell you 
that Ll you should think it desirable to yourself in any point of 
view tliat I should put in a public form what I have herein 
written privately, as a ground for which you should depart from 
your former settlement in Wynaad, I will do it with pleasure; 
nay, more, I will send a copy of my proposed letter to you to 
the Commandcr-iu-Chief, and obtain for it the sanction of govern¬ 
ment. Let me hear from you upon this subject as soon as you 
can, as I am very anxious about it. 


70* To Lioutonani-General Stuart. 

Rising in Malabar / a c&ntnconp of the Mahmfte crisis , 
Reinforcements to he sent into Wynaod. 

(Extract.) 

Seringapatam, ist Feb., 1803. 

I am sorry to have to inform you that the disturbances which 
have prevailed in Wynaad have spread into Malabar. The inha¬ 
bitants of the district of Coruncmaad arc in rebellion, and I enclose 
the copy of a letter upon that subject, which Colonel Montrcsor 
has received from the collector. 

It appears that Captain Leighton had been in Contmnaad with 
a detachment of the 2nd of the 4th \ and upon first hearing of 
these disturbances, Colonel Montresor detached Major Drummond 
with a force from Wynaad to his assistance. Captain Leighton 
was, however, attacked on the day that Major Drummond joined 
him, and lost a considerable number of men T as by the enclosed 
copy of the return of killed, wounded, and missing upon this 
occasion* Colonel Montresor, therefore, informs me in a letter, 
of which F enclose a copy, that he proposes to proceed imme¬ 
diately into Corumnaad. He leaves the troops in Wynaad under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence* 

t don't give much credit to private accounts received from 

M 
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TROOPS REQUIRED TO CHECK A NEW RISING. 

vj^JriJ^bar, because I know that the writers of them are much pr^ 
and have lost all recollection of the state of affairs in that 
province from the time that it first came under the government 
of the Company. They all agree, however, that it is probable 
that the insurrection will become more general; that the inhabi¬ 
tants look forward to the prospect of tlie troops m this side being 
engaged in the MahratU territory, and that they will have to 
Oppose those only which are usually placed in the country as the 


ordinary guards. 

1 cannot forget that, till within these few years, the province of 
Malabar has always been in a state of either partial or general 
rebellion ; and the opinion which I have formed, that nothing but 
a force which will be formidable to its inhabitants can keep them 


in subjection. 

Under these circumstances, I think it advisable that the -nd of 
the ist should be s nt into Wynaad, There is no doubt whatever 
that the inhabitants of that district, as well as of Malabar, have 
talked of the war with the Mahrattas for a length of time; and 
Major Mad cod, in his private letters, has more than once stated 
his fears of an increase of the rebellion as soon as the accounts 
should arrive in Malabar of the march of the troops from this 
place. The arrival of a corps from this side therefore will have 
the very best effects upon their minds, and will show them that 
the government is able to ^bnd troops to keep them in order not¬ 
withstanding its exertions against a foreign enemy, besides the 
great additional strength which it will give to Colonel Montresor* 

I have written to Colonel Montresor to inform him that I had 
applied to you for this corps; and I had desired him to make it 
public that he expects it, and even to make preparations for its 
reception. 


80, To Major Maolood. 

Topics of consolation from retrospect of Malabar affairs . 

Alicia to live down misrepresentation. 

Camp aL Iicroor, iSlh Feb., 1803, 

T ought before now to have answered your letter of the 2nd ; 
but it arrived at the moment when I was marching from Sersng- 
apatam.and I have been so much occupied ever since that I have 
not had time to write to you. 

It gives me pain to observe that you feel so strongly the various 
disagreeable circumstances attending your situation in Malabar. T 
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clcn y ^ iat they arc of a nature to distress you to the greatest 
“'degree; but I urge you most earnestly to bear up against then*. 
^ ou are certain of the approbation and support of the govern¬ 
ment, and of the good wishes of every honest and unprejudiced 
man concerned in the administration of the affairs of Malabar* 
or interested in them, or who may turn his attention to that sub¬ 
ject, You have also to reflect that, however bad the situation of 


affairs in that province may be at p resent j however general the 
disturbances, and however disaffected the people, the general 
situation of the province is mended even in those respects since 
you took upon yourself the administration of its affairs, and that 
this must be allowed by every man who knows anything of the 
subject and is not unwilling to give a fair and candid opinion* 

I cannot forget that in the year i&oo f was obliged to go in 
secret to Cotaparamba to view the roads then making by my 
directions from that place forward towards Montana and Canote; 
that with this view I left my staff behind me, and went with Cap¬ 
tain Moncrieff alone; at the same time no gentleman either in 
ihc civil or the military service could move 100 yards from his 
station unattended by sepoys or armed police, even although 1 hat 
station was upon the sea coast; and as for the interior of the 
country* we saw it, and knew it existed* but no man had ever 
ventured into it. In the southern districts, supposed to be the 
most civilized ant! those in which our government was best esta¬ 
blished, the civil and military servants were shot at in that very 
year more than once ; they and their escorts were attacked and 
were dliven by the rebels, nearly in the same manner that these 
have since been driven by us. At that time the force in Malabar 
was much stronger than it is now. 

Disaffection, disturbance, and rebellion exist in Malabar now 
in some parts; but I should like to know whether the country 
is not upon the whole more civilized, more quiet, and more sub¬ 
missive to government than it was in March, iftoo, previously to 
the last rebellion of the Pyche Rajah? I beg also to ask those 
who are most loud in their animadversions upon the administra¬ 
tion of civil affairs, whether they have not foreseen, at least have 
not repeatedly foretold, that the rebellion could not be considered 
at an end so long as the Pyche Rajah was alive and at large, that 
it would be renewed as soon as the force in Malabar should be 
weakened, and particularly so if there should be employment for 
the troops in the Mysore country ? 

Without blaming the executive government in Malabar, those 
M 2 





PERSEVERE; IN SPITE OF MEN OF BELIAL, 


,..e know well that this has always been my opinion, as Ik. 
utiieve it lias that of every well-judging man ; and 1 have given 
proofs that I held this opinion upon the occasion of every pro¬ 
position that has been made for the reduction of the force in 
Malabar, 

All these considerations must be gratifying to you, and should 
induce you to bear up against an adverse turn in the state of 


affairs, which, after all, can be but momentary. 

It is true that you have a formidable party against you; but 
when you are to adopt any measure of consequence, when that 
occupiers your attention, allow me to advise you never to take 
into consideration what that party may think, say, or do upon 
the occasion ; do not allow yourself to think that they exist, and 
do your duty as you would if they were where they ought to be, 
and I dare say will be hereafter. It is impossible, and not 
perhaps very proper, that you should be ignorant of what they 
are doing against you; but I recommend you not to allow any 
man in Malabar to know that you even suspect it; and if govern¬ 
ment does not deliver you from this intolerable grievance, for 
which end I am about to exert myself, you may depend upon it 
that the party will not long hold together. Let me hear from 


you. 


JJelieve me, &c., 

Arthur Wellesley, 


81, To Lieut .-Colonel Hontresor, 

j Provisionnlpl&ti for tir resting the insurrection in Mutabar * 
Camp at Kandegy, ifilh March* 1803, 

I received yesterday your letter of the 5th. Notwithstanding 
that my attention is much occupied by other objects, I have for 
some time been turning over In my mind the state of our affairs 
in Malabar; the subject is not new to me, and I am fully pre¬ 
pared to give you an opinion upon it* It appears now that, 
notwithstanding the reinforce men is which have been sent into 
Mahhur (and which have consisted of all the troops that could 
possibly be spared), and the exertions of yourself and the officers 
under your command, the rebellion has continued to Increase, and 
there is every. ppearancc of its becoming general throughout the 
province. The European settlements upon the coast have been 
threatened, and the efforts of the troops will be required in a 





PLAN FOR CHECKING THE RISING W MALABAR, S 

measure to keep them In safety during the monsoon. The 
most length of the season which now remains for operations is 
two months from this time; and supposing the earliest and most 
favourable termination of the operations which have brought a 
great portion of the army to the northern frontier, or even h a 
part of that army could be spared immediately for the service in 
Malabar, it would not be possible for it to arrive in the disturbed 
districts so as to effect any benefit before the commencement of 
the rainy season. 

We must, therefore, immediately turn our thoughts to the 
adoption of such measures as will secure to us some essential 
points, in case the state of the Company's affairs in general 
should allow of the employment of a large force for the suppres¬ 
sion of the rebellion in Malabar at the opening of the next season. 
To do anything else will be useless, and to attempt it may pre¬ 
vent you from providing effectually for the security of those points 
which, in this view of the case, will be necessary to us hereafter. 
With this view, you ought, in my opinion, first to provide for the 
safety of Cannanorc, TelHchorry, Mah£, and Calicut, and, as far 
as possible, for the communication along the coast ; secondly, you 
ought to have posts at Ereoor and C otaparamba, and* if the 
southern districts should be disturbed, at Angary pur; thirdly, 
you ought to occupy Manundwaddy in Wynaad, and the heads 
of the Ghauts; ami, fount lily the posts at Montana, and Canote, 
and Pereweil, in Cotiote, if possible. I am not so anxious 
respecting those, however, mentioned In the fourth instance, 
although they are of importance in respect to Cotiote, because 
I know that, even if we hold them, wc must still cut our way 
through that district, which never can be subdued or kept in 
tranquillity excepting by a commanding force in Wynaad above 
the Ghauts. That is the outline of the disposition of the troops 
which I would recommend to you for the monsoon* Your nearer 
view of the subject may enable you to form a better, but this 
embraces all the great points of our situation in Malabar, and 
provides some resting-places for us at the opening of the next 
fair season* 

I recommend that of the posts mentioned in the third instance, 
you should make those at the heads of the passes the strongest, 
in order that they may be enabled to detach to the rear of the 
rebels defending the pass when the troops from below will have 
to attack it m front 

After you will have determined the number of troops you will 



many men. 

Your whole efforts ought now to be directed to supplying the 
posts with provision, ammunition, and medic hies; to putting 
them in a state of decent repair ; to destroying the posits which 
you will nut occupy; and to removing or destroying the stores 
they contain. Let the sea coast, Cotaparamba, Ercoor. arid 
Angary pur be the last provided tor, as the) are nearer the 
source of supply, and the communication with them will never 
be very difficult. While you are making these arrangements in 
your posts preparatory to the monsoon, you might keep a corps 
in motion in the lower country, in order to prevent the rebels 
from meditating anything against the settlements upon the coast 
before you have made your arrangements for their safety during 
the monsoon. But the former is the chief object, for the attain¬ 
ment of which every effort ought to be made. 

I am getting on as well as I could expect. I wish that the 
task you have in Malabar was not attended with more difficulties 
than l have yet met with. 

Believe me, 

Arthur Wellesley, 


82. To Sir W Clarke, Envoy at Coa 

Suppression of piracy* 

(Extracts.) 

Camp at Akowla, nth July, tfio.f. 

Nothing can be more scandalous than the system of piracy 
which has long been carried on on the coast of Malabar; and I 
am convinced that the measure which I have proposed to the 
Rajah is an expedient which will answer the purpose expected 
from it, only for a time. I indeed doubt much, whether the 
Rajah of Kolapoor or the Bhoons 1 ah have the power, supposing 
them to have the inclination, to prevent piracy; and that object 
is, in my opinion, to be effected only by severe instantaneous 
punishments of pirates on their coasts, and in sight of their own 
people; and if it should still be persisted in, by sending strong 
armaments within all the creeks and rivers, with orders to destroy 
boats, vessels, the fortifications which protect them, and even the 



ADVANTAGES OF ME EXPEDIENT TO CHECK IT . 

hibji Lu ions of the pirates. In this manner the business wonl 
^^■^Vdoite effectually, otherwise nothing less than the occupation 
of the whole coast by the Company’s troops would answer the 
purpose. 


******** 

In the present state of the Company’s power, the Rajah of 
Kolapoor cannot be considered a formidable enemy; but it may 
be observed of him, as well as of others, that he is formidable, or 
otherwise, in an inverse proportion to the arrangements made 
for bringing the Company's power into action. The contest with 
him would be long, and possibly some of its effects doubtful, 
if he were to be attacked by a small force; and very probably 
it would be but momentary* if the circumstances of the time 
should permit the government to bring to act upon the Rajah 
the disposable forces which must be in his neighbourhood, 

* * * * * * * * 

The question is, whether the mode proposed by the agreement 
will prevent piracy? My opinion is f that after the sou car, who 
is to be security, shall have paid the value of one or two cap¬ 
tures, he will declare that he can be security no longer; and for 
this reason, I deem the measure only an expedient which will 
afford leisure to the government to consider of others which will 
be more permanent. Still, if the sou car should withdraw his 
security, it will be in the power of tin government of Bombay to 
blockade his ports again; and in the meantime, the incon¬ 
venience, the expense, and the risk of that measure, which after 
all is not effectual, will be avoided. 


IV. THE NIZAM. 

SB. Memorandum on the French Force at Hyderabad. 

Danger to the Company from the French force at Hyderabad. 
How it may be destroyed. To what extent it should be super* 
seded by a British force. Financial and political difficulties 
connected with the establishment and service of suck a force* 
Plan for obviating time difficulties. MHilary ad ? enturers not 
to be encouraged t [1798,] 

For some time past a very extraordinary, and, to the Company's 
interest in this country, a very dangerous influence has existed at 





ER1L TO BRITISH INTERESTS FROM RAYMOND'S CORY 


ourt of Hyderabad- M. Raymond, a Frenchman, who; 
--aln irtfcrmed, was originally encouraged to go there by the British 
Government, in the view of getting the command of a small body 
of troops, increased it to the number of 14,000 well-disciplined 
infantry, commanded by European officers, and paid by the pro¬ 
duce of a country given over to the collection of M* Raymond. 
In proportion as the number of his troops increased, he shook off 
his allegiance to the British Government; and he latterly adopted 
all the violent republican doctrines of his countrymen. Ql these 
sentiments there are several signs, viz. the use of the national 
colours and cockades ; and from these, as well as from his con¬ 
duct at the durbar of the Nizam, there does not remain a doubt 
of his enmity to the English interests, nor of his wishes to gratify 
it if aii opportunity offered. He uniformly acted in a contrary 
interest at Hyderabad: he held communications with Tippoo, 
with Scltidfcah, and even with Zemaun Shah. 

The weakness of the Nizam's government has suffered this 
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power to grow up in the heart of his state, and his ministers 
have been at a loss in what manner to get rid of it, or, at least, 
to counterbalance it. For this purpose they have had in the 
Deccan two battalions of the Company's sepoys. These, however, 
notwithstanding their insufficiency effectually to oppose and 
counteract the views of M. Raymond, have been sent away, and 
then again demanded, according as the influence of M. Raymond 
or of th e N i 1 am s tn in 1 ster b ecame m ost powerfu 1 . Th ese are there 
at present* and are alone what the Nizam has to depend upon. 

M. Raymond, whom I have above described as being at the 
head of that system, which has by degrees been introduced into 
the Deccan, is now dead, and it is reported that the officers 

under him have elected —---—-—- 1 to succeed to his 

command. The Nizam has nominally appointed him to the 
same situation. This man is a violent democrat, and one who, it 
is imagined, from his violence and folly, will overturn the system 
established by his predecessor; but whether he docs so or other¬ 
wise, the existence even for a short time of such a power as Ray¬ 
mond established in the Deccan may be fairly stated as almost 
incompatible with the existence of the British power in the Car¬ 
natic. It is more fatal to it than if the Nizam were inimical to 
us* It might be expected that his enmity might be qualified by 
motives of personal interest, by the recollection of former defeats. 


* Blank in MS.— Ed* 








MUST HELP THE NIZAM WITH TROOPS TO DESTROP IT. * 

«■ chance of his btmg attacked by the Mysoreans, or Mnh- 
whilst engaged with us; and, above all, by the ruin to 
his country attendant upon a state of war: but such a man as 

—-— a t the head of such a force, when supported 

by the opinions and advice of his countryman established at 
Pondicherry, would be actuated by no such considerations, or 
indeed by no considerations excepting such as regarded his per¬ 
sonal interest, his own glory, and the interest and glory of his 
countrymen. The chance of defeat would not be considered, as 
it would not be his loss, but that of the Nizam ; and even if it 


were considered, it would be more than balanced by the certainty 
of rum to the British interest from being involved in a war at alb 
All this leads me to the conclusion that it is essentially neces¬ 
sary to annihilate this power as soon as possible, II appears 
that this cannot be more an object to the Company than it is to 
the governing power at the Nizam’s Court. They (the prime 
Minister Azina it! Omrah in particular} have long been desirous 
that the detachment of sepoys should be increased, and since the 
death of M. Raymond, have anxiously pressed for British assist¬ 
ance to remove those dangerous troops which he had collected 
and disciplined. There cannot be a doubt of the propriety of 
granting it; and the only question is, in what manner. 

The question whether Raymond s power is to be annihilated is 
entirely distinct from that of the propriety of establishing a similar 
one in the Deccan ourselves. I shall canvass that by and by, 

1 lie first step must be to enable the Nizam to dismiss this 
force without danger to himself or to his court, This must be 
done by sending to his assistance such a body of sepoys as must 
keep l hem in awe, and which may be afterwards withdrawn or 
otherwise, as may be found necessary. 

The question then arises, whether it will be proper to keep in 
the Deccan a force which will answer all the purposes which it 
was intended that that of Raymond should answer. The Nizam’s 
states, being surrounded by Tippoo and all the tribes of Maii- 
rattas, arc liable to invasion on all sides. If the Company fur¬ 
nish a force to defend him on all sides, they must be paid in the 
same manner as that of Raymond is; by the assignment of the 
revenue of a certain district, to be collected by themselves : other¬ 
wise their payment will become uncertain, and they will in that 
case be involved in every war which the ambition, either of the 
Nizam or of any one of his restless neighbours, may occasion, 

I consider that the territory which might be assigned to pay 







but mow far should wr help him afterwards f 

!e troops would soon be considered as part of the genera 

ominion of the Company; its produce woul| be considered as 
part of the general revenue* instead of something to be applied 
particularly to the payment of this force; and the Company's 
Govern merit would think it as necessary to involve itself in a war 
in its defence as in the defence of any other portion of their 
dominions* For this reason I object to taking territory as a 
security for the payment of the troops employed in the Deccan* 
On the other hand, there will be no reason why the Nizam 
should be involved in our wars; and thus we shall gain a long 
defenceless frontier to preserve, without the advantage of assist¬ 
ance in the moment when those territories in which we are most 
interested may be attacked* ft is* therefore* not advisable to 
assist the Nizam in the way of sending him sepoys to a much 
greater xtent than he has been assisted already; I mean, it 
territory is to be taken by the Company as a security for their 
payment. 

If it were possible to extend the influence of the Company to 
the Mysorean, it might become a question whether it would not 
be advisable to hire our troops to the Nizam, and to hire, or, in 
other words, to make them subsidiary to the Company's Govern¬ 
ment ; but as that cannot be expected, and considering the topo¬ 
graphical as well as the political situation of the Nizam's country, 
to run the risk of involving the British nation in all the wars to 
which he may be stated to bo liable cannot be advisable. If the 
Company do not give him the assistance of their own troops* is 
it advisable to encourage any British or other ad venturer, under the 
protection of the Company, to raise a body of troops for the ser¬ 
vice of the Nizam, upon the same footing as those of Raymond ? 

The Nizam's country is more exposed than that of any of his 
neighbours; his own great age, and the consequent intrigues and 
divisions in bis durbar, have occasioned a weakness in his govern¬ 
ment which has pervaded all departments of the state. His 
troops are the most wretched oi Hindustan, and he depends for 
his preservation upon that force of Raymond s* and upon the 
assistance which the Company has afforded him* ff, then, he is 
deprived of that, and another is not substituted in its place, it 
may be said that he will fall an easy prey to some one of his 
ambitious neighbours. 

Necessary as the preservation of the independence of the 
Nizam’s power is to the Company, I cannot recommend that 
encouragement should be given to any British adventurer to 
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URE AND EXTENT OF tit/P TO HE GIVEN TO HIM. 


and discipline a force for his Service. It most be recol¬ 
lected that Raymond went to Hyderabad originally under the 
British protection; and although it may be said that he was a 
Frenchman, it cannot be said that similar danger is not to be 
apprehended if an Englishman were employed in a similar situa¬ 
tion, Those to whom that confidential situation might be given 
would not be men of the best character, and it is well known 
that none but men of the best character could be trusted with 
the species of power which must be given. 

The question then arises, is the Nizam to be abandoned to 
himself? From what I have above stated it appears that I am 
fully aware of the danger and impolicy of such a measure, and 
therefore I decide that question in the negative, and proceed to 
stale the nature and extent of the assistance which ought to be 
afforded to him, 

Raymond’s force consisted of 14,000 men; that was employed 
partly in the defence of the country, and partly to oppress the 
Nizam’s durbar, and to oppose the English interest. A corps of 
5000 sepoys, and a small body of the Company’s artillery, would 
be fully adequate to the defence of the country, which is all that 
could be wanted, t hese ought to be in the Company's service : 
they ought to be relieved occasionally, and be removed entirely 
il the Government thought it necessary. They ought to be paid 
by, and be under the orders of the Nizam; and it should be 
stipulated, that in case they are suffered to fall in arrest, they arc 
forthwith to be withdrawn. 

The practices of the country governments arc so unsafe where 
troops are concerned, that l fear that it would be necessary, in 
order that the troops may receive their pay regularly, and con¬ 
sequently be always in a sufficient state of discipline, that the 
revenues of certain territories should be assigned for their pay¬ 
ment* The danger which I have before stated of taking territory 
as security is, that the Company's Government may consider it 
as part of the general dominion, and may think it necessary to 
involve themselves in a war in its defence, in the same manner 
as in the defence of the other territories more immediately be¬ 
longing to therm But l cannot see the danger or the impropriety 
of taking the revenues of certain districts as security for the pay¬ 
ment of troops, if it can be dearly understood that they are for 
this purpose only; and that the jurisdiction of the Company’s 
Government, and consequently the necessity of protecting them, 
does not extend to them. 
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APPROPRIATION OF SUIlSIDIARV SUPPLIES. 

is force f presume to be salient to repel any attack which 
might be made by any one of the powers which border upon 
him j and 1 / it is not, or if he should be the object Of any combi¬ 
nation, it will become the Interest of the Company to support 
him in the same manner as it Is their interest at this moment, 
Tims, however, it will not be necessary that they should be in¬ 
volved in a war whenever lie, or the Mahrattas, or Tippoo* think 
fit; nor will they be deprived of his assistance when their do¬ 
minions may be attacked by either of those powers. On the 
other hand, his government will be entirely under the control of 
that of the Company: the threat to withdraw troops, or the more 
forcible one, to make them act in his country, must keep him in 
awe at all times. For this purpose the revenues ought to be 
assigned to the commanding officer of those troops, who ought 
to be personally responsible for their regular payment, in the 
same manner, and at the same times, as if they were within the 
Company's provinces. This commanding officer ought to be re¬ 
movable at the pleasure of the Company and of the Nizam. It 
should be particularly understood that the Company have not 
over him, in his capacity of collector of these assigned revenues, 
any control, excepting that which is necessary to insure the pay¬ 
ment of the troops and of the mi litary services. For this purpose 
he ought to be obliged to send a monthly account to the Govern¬ 
ment, and a certificate that the amount has been paid. If it 
should be clearly made out that the produce is not equal to the 
expense, to get the assignment of more territory must become 
the subject of a future negotiation. 

Arthur Wellesley. 


84 Memorandum of Conversations ■which passed between 
Seyd-oo-Dowlah, Captain Qgg, and Colonel Welloeiey, and 
between Moer AUum and Colonel Wellealoy. 

Meer A Hum's views on the Treaty of General Defensive Alliance^ 
ami its tendencies. 

(Extract.) Dummul, 2<Sih Sept., 1S00 

A conversation then followed upon politics. Meer Alluni said 
that the great object of the Nizam and of the minister was to 
amass money; that for this object they would sacrifice every¬ 
thing, -and that for this they had lately made the treaty by which 
tin y were to cede all the Nizam's territories south of the Toom- 
buddra and the Kistna. He said that, owing to their own bad 





meer rntms tee treaty unwise on both sides 



fgcment and the weakness of their own government, the 
fops kept by the jaghlredars who held jaghirea in those coun¬ 
tries were useless to his Highness, and therefore lie gained by 
the treaty all the money which he had before paid to the British 
government for our troops, and the service of as many more 
troops as the treaty should give him, 

That lie besides would gain our protection against the Mah¬ 
rattas ; and Mteer AUum said that, if we were not very cautious, 
the Ninanvs government would involve us in a war with the 
Mahrattas before it was long, 

Colonel W. said that he was indifferent upon that subject* He 
was ready then, and would engage to beat all the Mahrattas in 
Hindustan, and to feed his army even if it were to march to 
Delhi. Mecr Alhim asked, 4 Can yon feed the Nizam’s army? 
Ask Lord Cornwallis who fed the Nizam’s army in the former 
Mysore war ? Ask yourself who has fed it in the last campaign ? 
If you are to go to war with the Mahrattas, you must be pre¬ 
pared to feed not only your own troops, but the Nizam’s, for 
there are no magazines in this country, no preparation of any kind, 
although a war with the Mahrattas is constantly expected and 
now wished for/ 

Colonel Wellesley then asked Mecr A Hum what was the 
strength of the Nizam’s army? Meer AJium said, after the 
territory would be ceded, and the jaghtredars would have dis¬ 
charged their troops, the Nizam would have no infantry, and 
only about five thousand horse; that he would depend upon us 
Tor protection, not only against his foreign enemies, but against 
the host of discontented and idle people created by the late 
treaty, and by his having already disbanded nearly all lus troops* 
fie said that he had always looked upon a treaty such as that 
about to be concluded as very- impolitic for both parties; that it 
deprived the Nizam of territory, reputation, and power, and gave 
the English nothing but the burden of defending their ally against 
the Mahrattas and against his own discontented subjects, and 
would,at some time or other, infallibly create a division between 
the two courts* 

He said that he had often represented this to Captain Kirk¬ 
patrick, ever since his last return from Madras; but that now that 
he was so completely under the influence of the minister it was 
to he expected that he would attend more to the objects of the 
Nizam s court than to those of his own government* 

Here the conversation ended* 


THE NIZAM SHOULD SUBSIDIZE MEEK £11 AN ; 

85. To Colonel Stevenson 

Probabilities ns to Meet Khan entering the Nimnts service. 

(Extract) 

Camp at Panowullah, 3rd May, 1803. 

It is very probable that Meer Khan intends to enter the 
Nizam's service : but he found the durbar rather dilatory in giving 
an answer t6 his prdjfosals ■ and although he said that he had de¬ 
sired to be dismissed from Holka/s service, it is probable that he 
delayed to express that desire till he should be certain that be 
was to be received by the Nizam, with the number of followers 
that he should think proper to bring with him. Indeed, I think 
that, if he should quit Holkar's service, he will not take a formal 
leave: in the mean time, so long as he remains in it. it is natural 
that his troops should be enumerated amongst the forces of 
Holkar, ami that the fcircurrahs, who report what they hear, or 
the more numerous people who report what they invent, should 
detail the intended operations ol that body as well as of the 
others. 

8fJ. To Major Eirkpatriok- 

Expediency 0/ the Nizam taking Meet Khan into his service. 

(Extract.) 

Camp at Panowutlali, 3rd May, 1803, 

I have received several letters from Cob Stevenson upon the 
subject of the negotiation between the officers of the government 
of his Highness the Nizam, and Meer Khan, to take that chief into 
his Highness* service. It appears that his Highness consents to 
take into service only 3000 men, whereas the number of Meer 
Khan’s followers amounts to 25,000, according to hts statement. 

From my experience of these Native armies, I doubt whether 
Meer Khan wilt produce, at muster, more than double the number 
of men that his Highness consents to receive; but, when I am 
considering the means of defending his Highness' lung iine of 
frontier from the plunder of a light body of horse, I cannot re¬ 
frain from recommending that, whatever maybe Meer Khans 
numbers, his Highness should take them into pay* It hostilities 
should be commenced, the expense will be more than repaid to 
him, and the people under his government j and the very circum¬ 
stance of the purchase of the service of a chief, com maudtng so 
large a body of horse, of such repute as Meer Khan, and much in 
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of his army, ar 
venting the threatened hostilities. 


87. To Xtleut. General Stuart, 

Sty attempt to pledge the English Government to the payment 
of half the cost of Meer Khan's subsidy. 

Camp at Poe mi h, 31st May. 1803. 

After the Nizam’s officers had informed Col, Stevenson that 
Meer Khan, with his whole army, was to be taken into the ser¬ 
vice, and that the expense was to be paid equally by the Com¬ 
pany and the Nizam, they came forward on the following day 
with a paper, which they said required only the Colonel's signa¬ 
ture, in order that they might conclude with Meer Khan. The 
purport of this paper was, that the Colonel engaged that the 
British government would defray half of the expense of enter¬ 
taining Meer Khati and his troops. Col. Stevenson refused to 
sign this paper and there the matter rested. In the mean time, 
he received a letter from me, of the 25th, in which I enclosed the 
copy of a report of moon shoe Uzzeez Oollab, stating that the 
Nizams minister had declared that CoL Stevenson had engaged 
that the British government would defray half the expense ; and 
I desired CoL Stevenson to set the Nizam’s servants right upon 
this subject. 

The Colonel then drew from them a paper, being a copy of 
their letter to the minister, from which it appears clearly, not only 
that CoL Stevenson never did enter into these engagements, as 
stated by the Nizam’s minister, but that his Highness' servants 
never thought that he did, and never wrote that he had- It 
appears, therefore, that the whole has been a trick, in which the 
Nizam and his minister have been concerned, and his officers the 
instruments to endeavour to draw some- Englishmen into an 
engagement to pay half the expense of hiring Meer Khan ; and 
then to take advantage of our scrupulous adherence to our good 
faith, to make the government adhere to this engagement. How¬ 
ever, it has entirely failed; and I think there is reason to hope 
that Col. Stevenson will not have dispatched the letter to Meer 
Khan, which I yesterday reported to you that he had written, 
I think we are not getting on so quickly at this durbar as we 
hoped we should. None of the sirdars have yet been satisfied, 
although great promises have been made. 



Tim nizam's secret dealings with bolkar „ 

S8* To Colonol Steven&on, 

/nstructicns for the frustration of the above attempt* 



(Extract.) Camp at Poonah, 3»May, 1803, 

What has passed is now all well; particularly if you have not 
sent your letter to Meer Khan. It ought, however, to be a lesson 
to us to beware not to involve ourselves in engagements either 
with, or in concert with, or on behalf of, people who have no faith, 
or no principle of honour or of honesty, or such as usually among 
us guide the conduct of gentlemen, unless duly and formally 
autliorbed by our government. 

If you should have dispatched the letter to Meer Khan, the 
letter which I desired you to write to him will set all matters 
right, as far as the British government may be concerned. It will 
rest with the Nizam’s servants, either to abide by the agreement 
made in that letter, or not, ns they may think proper. For the 
sake of the Nizam's territories, 1 hope they will abide by it ; but 
if there should be the most distant hint, or even idea, that the 
British government is bound by your letter to Meer Khan, f hope 
that you will have written him a second letter, as directed by me 
in my letter of the ayth* 


B 9 . To Jonathan Duncan, Esq 

The Nham probably in connivance with HAkar, 

(Extract.) Camp, and July, 1803, 

The truth is I believe, that the Nizam's government, nay, the 
Nizam himself, encouraged Holkar and Am rut Rao to invade 
the Pcshwahb territories, and the object was either to make of 
Holkar a permanent balance against Scindiah, or to give the 
latter a temporary employment, and thus divert his views from 
the Nizam s country* Nizam Nawaz Jung and his brothers and 
relations were, I imagine, the medium of the communications 
between the Nizam's government, and Holkarand Am rut Rao. 

There is no doubt of the bias of the Nizam's government in 
favour of that party in the Mahratta empire, and it appears 
dearly from the recommendation sent by the Azim ul Omrah to 
the Governor-General, soon after Holkar's success in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Poonah. 1 know also from other quarters that the 
Nizam's government did give Holkar great encouragement* But 
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KNOW THE AGENTS; HUT CANNOT PUNISH THEM . 


^f|uently happens that when a particular scheme of politics 
s been adopted by a government, and fails from any cause, all 
tile instruments who have been employed in carrying that scheme 
into effect are sacrificed. This is particularly the ease in India, 
where the governments arc all weak, and their instruments 
generally comparatively powerful; and these are commonly more 
interested in the success of the scheme, and persevere longer than 
suits the views of their principals, I imagine what I have above 
stated to be nearly the outline of the history of the disgrace of 
the family of Nizam Nawai Jung; and 1 am farther convinced 
that 1 am right, because the Nizam's government, as far as I 
know, have never fully explained the ground of their complaint 
against that family, and most probably never could explain it 
without implicating the Nizam* 

I think still that we shall have no war. But we have not 
altered our system, Indeed no system will answer with people 
who have seated Iheniselves upon the Nizam's frontier, except 
that of determined opposition till they remove from their 
position, 
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f)0. To Jonathan Duncan, Fsq. 

7 he same subject. Fate of inferior agents engaged in the intrigue, 
{Ext acts,) Camp, July, 1803, 

In my opinion Fukker u Deen would never disclose the cir¬ 
cumstances of the intrigue which I mentioned to you, because, 
in the first place, it ought never to have existed, and in the next, 
if it did exist, and came to his knowledge, it was peculiarly his 
duty as a British agent to give notice of It to his employer. He 
cannot now disclose it without acknowledging that there was ati 
intercourse between his family and Hoikar, which El is hts object 
to deny, and without at the same time acknowledging a breach 
of trust in himself, 

I have the very best authority for saying that Hoikar and 
Amrut Rao were encouraged by the Nizam's government, and 
that this family were the medium of the communication* I 
agree entirely in opinion with you, that inquiry ought to precede 
punishment; but it must be recollected that the punishment 
in this instance does not come from us, but from the Nizam's 
government, and if we were to interfere so far in the interior 
government of His Highness as to inquire for what reason he 
thought proper to dismiss one of his servants, still more if we 
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WE MUST NOT BE EXTREME TO MARK WHAT IS AMI^ 

to desire that that inquiry should he entered Into befi 
igliah gentlemen, we should go a step farther than Is allowed 
by our treaties with His Highness, This state of affairs as 
affecting this family Is to be regretted, but cannot be remedied* 

■x * * * # * * 

I am for the principle of amnesty, as referable to all inferior 
agents; I have recommended it strongly to the Pcshwall’s dur¬ 
bar, and I am convinced that if it had been adopted at an early 
period, the critical circumstances of the present moment would 
not exist It is the principle upon which we have settled Mysore 
and the Ceded Districts, and that upon which we have made our 
way to this place. Eternal enmity against every petty agent 
concerned against us or our .allies will never answer, and in my 
opinion we ought rather to rejoice when we see one of them 
employed in the service of a friend : it is then at least possible 
that he may not be serving our enemy. 


91, To Major Kirkpatrick. 

Misconduct of the killarfar of Dharore. The Nizam's ministers 
to be urged to insist on the friendly co-operation of his com¬ 
mandants with the Company's troops. 

Camp, 16th Sept,, 1B03. 

I have received a letLer from Major Hill, by which I learn that 
the killadar of Dharore would not allow him to encamp in the 
neighbourhood of that fort, so as to derive' any protection from 
it for his convoy. This conduct is of little consequence at pre¬ 
sent. as the enemy have been obliged to draw off to the north- 
warti ; but it might have bad consequences hereafter, particularly 
if it should be imitated by the killadars of other forts, 

I have written a letter to the killadar of Dharore, in which I 
have enclosed a copy of the Soubahdar’s letter to me, by which 
his Highness lias given me authority to issue orders to the civil 
and military officers in hts service, and I have desired the killadar 
to allow the British troops to encamp near lus fort, and to give 
every protection and assistance in his power to the convoys of 
which they shall have charge. But as no attention has been 
paid, indeed no answer has been returned to letters which I 
addressed above a fortnight ago to this and other killadars, in 
which I desired them to store grain for the use of the troops, 
1 suspect that no attention will be paid to this letter; and I 





mVRLJSn BEHA VI OUR OF THE NIZAM* $ KILL A DARS ; 

"ore request you to apprise the durbar of the conduct of the 
-jkrftadar of Dharore towards Major Hill, and urge the Sou bah- 
dar’s ministers to send positive orders to the killadars of all Ins 
Highness 1 forts, and the commanding officers and heads of all 
his walled towns and villages, to give all the protection and 
assistance in their power to the Company's troops and their 
convoys passing in their neighbourhood, and to communicate, to 
the officer commanding a detachment, any intelligence they may 
have of the enemy's motions* Tf we arc not considered and 
treated as friends in the Soubahdar’s territories, wc shall find 
it very difficult, if not impossible, to bring up any important 
convoy, and his Highness 1 interests must suffer materially* 


03* To Major Kirkpatrick* 

Vnf nendfy conduct of the A izom V servclttfs tPW&rds their 
English tdlies. 

Camp at Assye, *7th Sept., 1 ^03. 

I am concerned to be under the necessity of making a forma! 
complaint of arty of the officers tn the service of the Soubahdnr of 
the Deccan, but justice to the troops under my command, and to 
the service, the conduct of which is intrusted to me, obliges me 
to do so* 

Some time ago, having observed that the city- of Auruugabad 
was by no means in a state fit for defence, and as it was proba¬ 
ble that the course of the operations of the war would draw the 
troops to a distance from it, I desired Col. Stevenson to remove 
the hospital to Dowlutabad, and to place the sick in the lower 
fort. Application was accordingly made to the kttladar, in my 
name, by Rajah Mohiput Rang to admit the hospital into the 
place proposed for them, and he positively refused to receive 
them. 

Rajah Mohiput Ram has made a report upon the subject to 
the durbar, and possibly orders may be sent in consequence of 
this report* But I think it proper to mention the subject to you 
now, as the consequence of this refusal to admit the sick and 
wounded troops into Dowlutabad at present is, that T must 
either send them to Ahmcdnuggnr, and thereby delay my opera¬ 
tions for a month, or 1 must leave these brave men exposed in an 
open place to the violence and ferocity of a barbarous enemy. 

1 have also with me above 70 pieces of brass ordnance, having 

k z 
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p i he iron ordnance captured These must likewise 

^StL^SeM to Ahmednuggur, or I must leave them exposed to b: 
retaken in Aurangabad, 

While writing upon this subject, it is proper that 1 should in¬ 
form you that I am by no means satisfierl with Rajah Sookroo- 
door. He throws all kinds of difficulties in the way of my people 
sent into the districts under his management to purchase supplies 
of dry grain ; lie has not yet taken any steps whatever to collect 
the magazines which 1 requested him to prepare in different 
situations in the end of last mouth ; and when I spoke to him 
upon the subject, he sent me a paper which contains an account 
of the value of grain which he says the Soubahdar's government 
have laid in at different forts, no part of which, however* can be 
got for the service of the troops. 

I have also to mention to you* that there is a man in charge 
of this part of the country, on the part of Rajah Ragotim Rao, 
by name, I believe, A mind Rao, whose conduct, if it were guided 
by Scmdiuh's ministers, could not he more inimical to us than it 
has been. It is reported that this man has fled with the enemy a 
army ; and I sincerely hope that he will not return. 

We may win battles, and may drivt: the enemy before us ; but 
all that I can do will not save the Sou ball's country from 
destruction, if bis servants arc not true to his cause, if they do 
not exert themselves in his service, if the British troops are not 
treated with confidence as friends, and if they do not enjoy the 
resources which the country can afford. 


€t 
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9 U To Major Kirkpatrick, 

The Nizam bound lo tto his almost to help m in a war essential 
to /us security. 

(Extract.) 

Camp at Adjuntee, 25th Oct, 1803. 

^ The war in which the British government is engaged is in 
support! of the government of the Sou bah of the Deceaxu The 
immediate cause of the war was the refusal of the Mahratta Chiefs 
to remove from his Highness! territories the large armies which 
they had collected for the purpose of invading them. The remote 
cause may be supposed to be the treaty of Basse! n j but how¬ 
ever desirable in other respects to the British government that 
treaty might have been, the completion of it was a most essential 





COUNTRY LACKS THE COMMON MEANS OF DEFENCE. 

t with a view to the security of the Nizam, and his Highness 1 
rives the advantage of that treaty at this moment, 

4 In the war thus entered into for his Highness' interests, in 
uluch the greatest exertions have been made by the British 
government, and the most complete success has attended them, 
hK Highness has not calculated bovr far the terms of the treaty 
with the British government arc to bind him, f do not recollect 


the terms of the treaty, but tile principle and spirit of it is, pro¬ 
tection on the part of tile British government, which his Highness 
lias received, and co-operation and assistance to the fullest extent 
on that of his H ighness. Without quibbling upon words* it would 
not be difficult to show that, in such a warns this, the admittance 
into his Highness’ lorts of our small detachments and convoys is 
an essential assistance, which his Highness is bound even by the 
terms of the treaty to give* 


©4, To Major Kirkpatrick. 

Defensive imbecility of the Nizam's government. 

(Extract.) 

Camp at Waukodc, on the Payers Ounga, 
19 th Nov*, 1803 , 

6 * No sooner* however, have I begun my march, than the amil¬ 
dars, killadars, &c. &c.. in all parts of the country have called 
out for assistance, not against the common enemy, but against 
the freebooters who have long been in the frontier, and who have 
been kept out of the Abmedmiggnr districts by the collector's 
peons, with very little assistance from the battalion in the garrison 
of Allmednuggar. The amildar at ftheer, in particular, has de¬ 
sired to have one of the Company's battalions of sepoys placed 
in garrison at Bheer, in order to defend that place against this 
rabble. 

7 - It is distressing to witness the state of the Soubah's terri¬ 
tories for w ant of the common means of defence. In obedience 
to the orders of his Excellency the Governor-General* I observe 
that you have urged the Soubah’s ministers to take measures to 
drive the enemy's amildars and troops from those districts ; the 
revenues of which have heretofore been collected partly by the 
Soubah’s government, and partly by that of one of the confe¬ 
derates. 

8 . Instead of taking any measures to effect this object, which 
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of great importance, they have not even taken possessing) 
^PTheir districts bordering upon the Go da very, from which we 
drove the enemy's amildars % months ago, and I cannot prevail 
upon them to entertain peons to keep possession of the valuable 
towns and districts of this quarter, from which my detachment 
daily drive the enemy. 

9, In order, therefore, to secure these places from falling again 
into the hands of the enemy, by which he could have an oppor¬ 
tunity of annoying my communication, I have been obliged to 
call in the freebooter Ghazy Khan, and to give him possession of 
the places which I take from the enemy* 


06. Bemarks upon Major Malcolm’s Memorandum on a 
proposed Treaty of Peace, 

Necessity of Strengthening the Nizam'$ government^ and of British 
arbitration on the Peskwak's claim to choute from him. 

(Extract,) 33rd Nov., 1803, 

The next plan is to increase the subsidiary force, and to keep 
a body of horse* My object m proposing a plan for obliging the 
government to have some force, was, that I felt severely, in carry¬ 
ing on the war. the want of it; and 1 wished not to increase the 
dependence of the government upon the British power, but to 
create some force in the state which could carry it through ordi¬ 
nary events. Without such a force in the state, ali will look well at 
1 [yderabad and In a dispatch from the Resident to the Governor- 
General, but really, and at bottom, ah will continue to be weak¬ 
ness and confusion; and in the end the Nizam's government will 
fall to pieces. 

If such a force is not established in the state, in my opinion, 
the subsidiary force ought to be doubled ; and there ought to be 
a body of horse besides: and, moreover, the British government 
will be involved in constant warfare and constant expense to 
support the Nizam's government in the exercise of its ordinary 
functions* Let Major Malcolm come into the country, and he 
will soon perceive the truth of this statement. 

In respect to the Fesh waifs claim of choute, it is one, as 
I understand, founded on treaties; and the British government 
is bound, by treaty to both parties, to arbitrate and decide it 
according to the principles of justice, on the ground of the treaty 
of Mhar. 
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£re never was such an opportunity fora government to shcnJk 
<5^ -^Musticc and its power,} and surely that opportunity ought not 
to be lost. But tlia fact is, that choutc is collected in all parts 
of the Nizam's territories at this moment j and when Major Mal¬ 
colm shall come here, he will know it. The strongest advocate 
for the Nizam ought* therefore, to wish that that question should 
be decided* 

Major Malcolm says that the Nizam has claims upon the 
Pcshwah for expenses incurred in restoring his government! That 
is a point for the justice of the British government to decide, and 
is no argument at all against canvassing the question. He then 
s.iys that the Peshwah might be induced, by some concession or 
consideration, to give up Ins claim of choutc upon the Nizam. Iti 
my opinion it would not be right Lo urge him to do so ; as, if that 
is done, there will be no other mode of satisfying the claims of 
the Nizam under the peace. But, supposing the Peshwah could 
be induced, by any concession, to give up his claims of dioute 
upon the Nizam, the Governor-General has to choose between 
the Attavesy and Bundelcund. I shall deliver no opinion upon 
this subject, excepting that I consider the Attavesy as no object 
for the defence of Surat; and that I consider Rundelcund as 
a great object for the defence of Benares* 


80. To Major Kirkpatrick, 

The Nizam's army might to he placed on a respectable footing . 

(Extract,) Camp 21st Dec,, 1803. 

In the present state of the war, it is, in my opinion, a matter 
of immaterial importance whether the Soubalvs army is increased 
or not; but I consider it as one of very great importance, with 
a view to the future settlement and management of his terri¬ 
tories, Those objects cannot be attained without a large body of 
effective troops in the service of the state, or the assistance of the 
subsidiary force. If the latter are required for the support of the 
internal government upon all the occasions that must be expected 
to occur, there is no difficulty in foreseeing that its number must 
be doubled at least; the forts must be delivered over to the British 
government, and the whole system of the connexion must be 
altered. This would certainly end in the annihilation of the 
Soubah of the Deccan, If the government are willing really to 
have in their service a body of effective troops, for the purpose 
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the support of the internal government in time of peace, 
tb act with the British troops in time of war, their own system in 
regard to their troops must be in sonic degree altered ; the state 
must have troops paid by the public resources, through the me¬ 
dium of the public officers, without the intervention nr the jag- 
liiredars* This last system appears to me to be most consistent 
With the Governor-General's views and liberal policy j and I think 
it probable that he will be desirous of seeing the Soubah s army 
placej on a respectable footing. If you should he of this opinion, 
i anxiously recommend to you to turn your attention to this 
subject: and as, from the disposition already manifested by his 
Highness, it is not probable that he will spontaneously adopt the 
measures which are necessary in order to give him an army, I 
suggest for your consideration the propriety of continuing to 
press upon his ministers the breach of the treaty by his High¬ 
ness, in not producing the requisite force, as a ground-work of 
an amendment of the treaty of defensive alliance in this point, 
before the territories ceded by the enemy at the peace arc 
given over to him. 


0 * 7 . To Xiiout-CoL Close. 

Inconvenience and danger to the Company's government of the 
disordered state of the Nizam's and Peskwah's dominions. 

(Extracts.) Camp, bottom or the ftadowly ghaut, 

xoth jan, t 1804, 

I must get farther to the southward, and sec the real state of 
the country of the Soubah of the Deccan, which I am informed 
is chaos itself. We must introduce a reform into that govern¬ 
ment; we must give it some public force, and establish that 
force on permanent principles, otherwise the government must 
fall to pieces. Six British battalions are not equal to keep in 
.subjugation and tranquillity a country fioo miles long by 400 
broad. Its disturbances will at some lime or other prove fatal 
to our military operations ; they would have distressed us much, 
if the Lite war had continued ; and even now that we have made 
peace, I touch doubt whether I shall not be obliged, in conse¬ 
quence of their existence, to draw the troops to the southward 
to insure their subsistence. 

* * *■* * * * * 

What is to be done about settling the Feslmalrs countries? 
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J^fnion is, that until his Highness raises sebundy to takeasL 
.J&pfi possession of his tannahs, and puts his government into 
some kind of regular train, the British government ought not to 
take the trouble of interfering in the business. Any interference, 
unless he should take these previous steps, will be entirely use¬ 
less. Either our troops rmi^t be scattered up and down the 
country to garrison mud villages, and the officers to carry on 
the amildary; or the mud villages must remain without tannaths, 
and the amildary in the hands of the thieves who now hold it, 
unless the Pcsluvah should put his government into some form. 
The first will be insecure, and, indeed, impracticable; and the 
last will incur disgrace* which we must by all means avoid, I 
should, therefore, think it best to withhold all assistance, and to 
remain neutral, till we shall see what steps the Peshwah will 
take, or whether it is possible to throw his government into any 
form; therefore, in order that the Lroops might not suffer want 
from the existence of this confusion, and that they might not be 
involved in it, I shall recommend Ahmednuggur as their station, 
at least for some time. 


©8. To Msyor Kirkpatrick. 

Military reform desirable in the Nizam's state. Their ittfr&dtu- 
turn aught mi to compromise our character\ and so weaken hs 
with the natives. 

(Extract.) 

Camp at Warner, 16th Jan., 1B04. 

Upon the whole, therefore, T think that the best plan would 
be, that the Soubah of the Deccan should have a moderate es¬ 
tablishment of infantry, possibly but little stronger than that 
which he is required by the treaty of defensive alliance to supply, 
Ihit this establishment ought to he kept complete, and in the 
immediate pay of the government; and not made up, as at 
present, of do or 70 men, or possibly as far as a battalion, in the 
service of each chief who commands a body of horse. It is 
obvious that as long as that system shall continue, the govern¬ 
ment cannot command the services of these people; they are 
never paid, as the jaghiredars have not the means of defraying 
their expenses upon distant expeditions, and are totally unfit for 
Hie purposes of external war. 

In respect to regular cavalry, it is my opinion that bought not 
to be attempted. The formation and discipline of a body of 
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_ry are very difficult and tedious, and require great ex pej^ 
and patience in the persons who attempt it. After all, it is 
doubtful whether they will succeed, and whether the body of 
cavalry thus formed will be worth the expense ol maintaining it; 
for at the same time that nothing can be more useful in the day 
of battle than a body of disciplined cavalry, nothing can be more 
expensive, and nothing more useless, th^tn a body of regular 
cavalry half and insufficiently disciplined ; I should therefore re¬ 
coin mesid that this may not be attempted. 

In respect to cavalry, f should recommend that the Soubah 
might have in his own immediate service, and paid by the treasury, 
either silladar or Pagah horse, to the full amount of the number 
which he is obliged by treaty to furnish, in a joint operation 
with the British government. I should prefer silladar horse: 
ist, because the employment of these will give subsistence to 
a greater number cf people; midly, because they arc more useful, 
and bettor troops; and, 3rdly, because they are less dangerous, 
and, being more divided, less liable to create disturbances by 
mutinies and sedition. 


Si 


The question respecting the jaghiredars comes next to be con¬ 
sidered. There is certainly up mode by which the revenues of 
the state can be increased, excepting by depriving the jaghiredars 
of their jaghiim The necessity of increasing the revenues of the 
state may be doubted, considering the addition to his Highness 
territories and revenues, consequent on the late war; and con¬ 
sidering the vast increase which may be given to these revenues 
by inspecting closely the conduct and the accounts of Ragotim 
Rao, and the management of all the persons on the frontier em¬ 


ployed by that person. 

From what I have seen, 1 have no scruple in declaring that I 
am convinced that, with proper management, the Soubah of the 
Deccan will gain, by the peace, the whole amount of revenues of 
Bcrar on this side of the Word a ; for, as far as I have been able 
to !;uin any knowledge of the facts, his share of those revenues 
has heretofore gone to the Rajah of Berar, lias been dissipated 
in the country by the amildars, the creatures of Ragotim Rao, or 
has gone into Ragotim Rao's pocket It may be a question, 
therefore, as it will not be necessary, whether it will be proper to 
encourage the resumption of the jaghires. 

The British government has been left, by the late war, in a 
most glorious situation. They are the sovereigns of a great part 
of India, the protectors of the principal powers, and the mediators, 
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of the disputes of all. The sovereignty they possess 
greater, and their power is settled upon more permanent foun¬ 
dations, than any before known in India: all it wants is the 
popularity which, from the nature of the institutions, and the 
justice of the proceedings of the government Jt is likely to obtain, 
and which it must obtain, after a short period of tranquillity shall 
have given the people time and opportunity to feel the happiness 
and security which they enjoy. But tire resumption of these 
jaghires will bring ruin and distress on many noble families and 
a nei c nt se rvan ts of the N i za m "s gov e rn m e nL So m e of th ese may 
possibly have assisted in the different wars in which the British 
government have been engaged , and in the establish ment of the 
present happy state of affairs ; and all the odium which the 
measures must produce will not fail to fall upon five British 
government, I think, therefore, that it is advisable to avoid 
it, if it should be possible, and, at all events, that the British 
government should not appear in the execution of the measure. 


*SL 


90, To the Governor General, 

Shuffling conduct of ike Nizam's servants in arranging the 
details of the peace, 

Cainp at Yailum, a6th Jan., 1S04, 

I have the Honour to enclose a dispatch from Mr. Elphinstoati 
and the copy of one which I have written to that gentleman, 
which explains my sentiments upon the subjects to which Mr, 
Elph in stone's dispatches relate. 

It is impossible for persons to have behaved in a more shuffling 
manner than the Soubah’s servants have in every transaction re¬ 
lative to the peace. Their conduct has been entirely inconsistent 
with every principle of policy or good faith ; they have withheld 
from me information upon every point, particularly upon the 
subject of the revenues of Bcrar, only with the miserable view 
of delaying the cession of the districts near the hills, in urder 
that they may have an opportunity of plundering them for some 
time longer; and at last, after delaying the decision on this 
question for nearly 6 weeks, for want of the accounts, 1 am 
obliged to decide it on this day, fixed by myself, on the accounts 
of the revenues produced by the Rajah of Berar, After all, 
I suspect that I shall be obliged to make use of the British troops 
to put the Rajah in possession of those districts. 
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100 - To Major Kirkpatrick* 


I he Nizam's agent to be punished for disobeying General Wellesley's 
orders for the execution of the art kies of the peace. 

Bombay, 251)1 April, 1804. 

I have had th^ honour of receiving your letter of the idtli inst*, 
and l insert in the margin the dates of all the letters received 
from you of a date posterior to the 1st Fcb. 

Gungaram Pundit may have given ever the districts ceded by 
the 5th article of the treaty of peace, since the 1st April; bet 
the arrangement respecting those districts was concluded in the 
beginning of February* and he was then ordered tu deliver them 
up. He omitted to do so, till he found that his disobedience of 
orders was not likely to be supported at Hyderabad, and retained 
the districts for six weeks at least* i cannot, therefore, acquit 
him of disobedience of my repeated orders. As far as J am per* 
sonally concerned, it is a matter of indifference to me whether he 
is punished or not; but if it is to be a principle of British policy 
to introduce among the Native powers, the allies and dependents 
of the British government, the principles of good faith and poli¬ 
tical moderation; and if it is intended effectually to check the 
depredations of the Mahratta powers not connected with the 
British government, and of all freebooters, it is necessary to begin 
by preventing the nominal servants of our allies from infringing 
the treaties of peace, and from committing hostilities, and carry¬ 
ing on petty warfare under the shadow of the British power, in 
direct disobedience of orders. This object can only be effected 
by punishment, where it is deserved. 

In respect to villages and districts In Reraq seized by the Rajah's 
servants, 1 know of none, excepting those for which Rajah MobEput 
Ram gave sunnuds, If the result of an inquiry into the subject 
should be, tliat they have possession of such villages for which 
they had not sunnuds, it will be easy, by a correspondence with 
Mr. Elphinsfone, to procure their release of them, I beg to 
observe, however, that the Peshwah has some villages in Berar 
which are held by the Rajah's servants, for which* of course, they 
have no sunnuds from any authority acting on the pari of the 
Soubak of the Deccan. 
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i* Antecedents of the Treaty of Bassein. 

101 - Observations respecting Scmdiah's position at Poouah. 

Legal impediments to counteracting Sciudiaits influence at 
Poonah in favour of Tip poo, 

[m g *l 

It appears by the letters from Major Palmer that Sctndiah is 
inclined to prevent any arrangement which, in consequence of 
our interference, may be made to restore to the Jesliwah lvis 
power, and therefore a question arises whether this Government 
is legally entitled to make war upon Scindkih, in order to force 
him to suffer the Peshwaft to reassume such power in the Mah- 
ratta State as will enable him to render us assistance in case of 
a war with Tip poo Sultaun. 

The Act of Parliament says that war is not to be declared nor 
hostilities to be commenced against any native Prince or State, 
excepting where preparations are made against the British nation, 
or against one of their dependents, or against one whose territo¬ 
ries the Company have guaranteed or are engaged to defend, 
nor is any treaty of guarantee to be made, nor any treaty tor 
commencing hostilities, excepting in the cases above mentioned. 

The Company is bound by treaty to defend the dominions of 
the Nizam and of the Peshwah against Tippoo, as these are to 
defend it against him; but there is no treaty which binds the 
Company to defend the Peshwab against Sctndiah; and there¬ 
fore to nuke war against him upon the grounds of bis attack 
upon the Mah ratta States, is against the words and spirit of the 
Act of Parliament 

The next question is, whether, if Sctndiah have made a secret 
engagement with Tippoo Sultaun, and in consequence thereof by 
his position prevents the Mahrattas from rendering the Company 
tlie assistance for which they are bound in case of his meditated 
attack, he is not to be considered as an enemy, and is not to be 
attacked- If he be secretly in alliance with Tippoo, and makes 
his attack upon the Peshwah in consequence thereof, wc are 
bound to assist the Peshwah against him, as much as we should 
be if Tippoo himself made the attack ; but it must be dear that 






their bearlvg upon the case of scindia b. 

alliance exists, and must not be a mere surmise. In cor 
uce of the meditated attack of Tippoo, it is in the power of 
the Government to make a new alliance with the Peslnvah. In 
that treaty a stipulation cannot be made that Sdndiah shall be 
attacked by the English if he does not quit Poonah. 

The Act of Parliament allows the Government to make trea¬ 
ties for guaranteeing the possessions of a country, prince or state, 
in case of preparations of hostilities against the Company, But 
the Act says that a treaty shall not be made to guarantee pos¬ 
sessions, or to make war against any other prince or state than 
that which has commenced hostilities, or made the preparations. 
Therefore, even in case of hostilities commenced by, or in con¬ 
templation of, Sdndiah against the Mahrattas, the Government 
cannot in a new treaty make an engagement to attack him. It 
is true that this almost entirely annihilates the power of making 
treaties \ but I imagine that to have been the purpose and inten¬ 
tion of the Act of Parliament. 

The insertion of an article that the Company shall attack 
Sdndiah in a treaty of defensive alliance against Tippoo, will 
make the treaty a double one ; and it cannot therefore be argued 
that, the Act not pointing out what stipulations shall be made in 
a treaty, the Governor may subscribe such articles as he may find 
necessary. 

Upon the whole then, I consider that in any case the Govern¬ 
ment cannot attack Scindvah excepting he be secretly allied with 
Tippoo to attack the Pesh with, and that in a new treaty an article 
against Sdndiah cannot be inserted excepting upon the grounds 
that by the old treaty the Government was bound to defend the 
Peshwah against him in consequence of his (Scindiah's) alliance 
with Tippoo Suitaun, 

Arthur Wellesley, 


102 . To UhthofT, Esq. 

T/tf Prs/iA 'fi/is power desirahh as a counterbalance to the 
possible hostility of the Nizam. 

(Extract.) Camp at Gram, 19th Nov,, 1799. 

Matters cannot last long as they are at Poonah : the Peshwah Is 
Government must either fall to pieces or he must accept our 
support. If lie should still be obstinate, out of his ruins some 
power may be formed whose authority it may not be difficult for 


•wmi. 



j the PE$mvAH*S STATS OUGHT TO BE PRESERVED 

5ecure i ancl afterwards to enlarge to such a degree as we 
luay tit ink proper: but until time and the common course of 
events bring about his min, I don’t conceive that it is either 


consistent witlt the British character in inchs^ or safe, to give 1 
assistance to any inferior member of the Mahratta empire 
There may be some who imagine that the best thing that could 
happen to us would be to see the Mahratta government crumble 
to pieces, and upon its ruins the establishment of a number of 
petty states. With those who think thus I differ entirely* Not 
only we should not be able to insure the tranquillity of our own 
frontiers, and could not expect to keep out our enemy, but we 
should weaken the only balance remaining against the power of 
the Nizam. This, it is true, is contemptible at present but in 
the hands of able men might be turned to our disadvantage ; and 
as I conceive that we ought never again to be involved in a country 
war, wc ought to have such a balance as would always keep the 
Nizam’s state in order. With this view the Mahratta power, as 
it stood prior to Lord Cornwallis's war, ought to be preserved if 
possible, and we ought with equal care to avoid its entire destruc¬ 
tion and the junction in one body of all the members of the 
Mahratta empire. 


i have written more upon this subject than I originally in¬ 
tended ; but what I have said will show you that I have not been 
inattentive to it, and will prove that the best method of treating 
these offers from the Mahratta chiefs is not to negotiate, but to 
refer all to Poonah, and at the same time to maintain an inter¬ 
course upon which a treaty may be grounded, whenever cir¬ 
cumstances may induce Government to think that it would be 
consistent with the British interests. 


103 , To Lieut-Col. Palmer, 

DhoQHiliah Waugh's progress favoured by private war in the 
South Mahratta country , Necessity of a strong government 
there ; and plan for establishing one, 

(Extract) Camp at Gudduclq 57th July, 1S00, 

It appears to me very clear that Dhoondiah’s power and 
former success are to be attributed originally to the weakness of 
the government at Poonah, but immediately to the contests 
between the different jaghiredars and chiefs upon the frontier, 
and their consequent weakness. It h almost certain that Dhuon- 



POLITICAL MORAL OF DHOONLIAll'S CAREER. 


lsoiT 


force will be dispersed, and it Is posable that his perso 
may be in my power; but in the one ease there is no security 
that his force will not assemble again the instant I retire to the 
Mysore country , under the same leader, or in the other ease 
under another, perhaps equally daring and with more ability. 
Under these circumstances, in order to insure the tranquillity of 
our own territories, it will be necessary that we should take some 
steps to remedy the deficiency in the government of our neigh¬ 
bours, which has endangered it, and has been the cause of the 
expense which has been incurred in the assembling of the troops 
under my command, 

It will perhaps bo scarcely practicable to remedy the first 
i/rcat cause, viz. the weakness of the government at Poonah, but 
it may be practicable in some degree to remedy the second. 

The history of Dhoondiuh's progress is as follows. Appall 
Saheb, who, as the representative of Pur she ram Bhow, I under- 
stand to be the jagturedar of Savanore, was involved in a war 
with the Rajah of Koiapoor, Dhoondiah entered into the service 
of the latter, but soon became too strong for him, quarrel led with 
him, set up for himself, collected about him the disaffected and 
discontented of all parts of India, and took advantage of the 
absence of Appall Suheb and of Gokiah (who 1 understand to 
have been a jughiredar under Pursheram Bhow and his son) at 
the siege of Kola poor, to seize the strong places in this country, 
and to establish himself in it in such manner that no force which 
they could bring could ever drive him Irom it* The quarrel, 
then, of the Rajah of Kolapuor and Appah Saheh, and their 
weakness, have brought forward Dhoondiah, and we must get 
the better of him and of such as be is, by reconciling these two 
chiefs, and hv establishing one strong government on this frontier* 
To do the former may not perhaps be a matter of much diffi¬ 
culty, as, from all the inquiries which I have made, I find that 
the quarrel, originating in the confusion at Ponnah, in which 
Pursheram Bhow unfortunately took part, has been continued 
far various bad reasons, and particularly because Pursheram 
Bhow was killed in a battle which was fought in consequence of 
it* The Rajah of Kolapoor has sent a vakeel to my camp, and 
when he arrives 1 shall endeavour to make peace between the 
Rajah and Appah Saheb, of course without pledging our govern¬ 
ment to any thing* In this probably you may be able to give 
some assistance at Poonatn I certainly disapprove much of the 
government of Appah Saheb, and if it were possible to give over 



^ ifSlNDlAlfs POWER & VIEWS MOST CANCEROUS TO US, 1 ® 

^j/coimtry to another without a further convulsion and conse¬ 
quent weakness, I should be glad to do so ; but as that is imprac¬ 
ticable, I should propose that Appah Saheb should become the 
sole jaghiredar orjemidar of the Savanore and Darwar countries* 
that all the strong places should be given over to him, and that 
all the other jaghi red ars and officers of the Mali rat ta government 
should be under him. 


104, To fjioutoaant-Colcmei Palmer. 

Stindiak's formidable strength, ambition, and covert hostility ta 
us. We ought to raise a barrier against him, by inducing 
the Peshwah tv restore their possessions to the Dhow's family , 
A Mahratta war looming in the distance * 

(Extract.) 

Camp on the Malpoorba^ opposite Hoablv, 
i6th Aug,, 1800, 

If I should have it hi my power to withdraw from these 
countries, and should be obliged to leave matters in the unsettled 
state in which they are at present, it is more than probable that 
Scindiah will possess himself of the provinces of Kit tear, Darwar, 
and Savanore, and that he will become our neighbour on this 
frontier, I conceive that this object, or at least that of prevent¬ 
ing us from making such an arrangement of the countries which 
may pass through our hands in consequence of our success in 
the present warfare as may be consistent with our interests, is 
the secret motive of the increase of his forces which I am in¬ 
formed has been made, and of their advance towards this country. 
The objects of our arrangements arc avowedly, and our practice 
has been, to restore the country which we have conquered to the 
rightful possessor, and to establish for him a government of such 
strength as that he will be able to prevent his subjects from dis¬ 
turbing the tranquillity of ours or of the subjects of our allies, 
In order to prevent ourcaFrying into effect these objects, Scindiah 
bring- an army with which, if he do not take the countries to 
him self, he will give them to one of his dependents. In my 
opinion the extent of the influence and territory of this one man 
becomes a matter of anxiety to every friend to the British 
interests 111 India. He now embraces the whole extent of our 
frontier and ot that of the {tfizanv and in his person we expe¬ 
rience that which we learn that all our policy ought to be directed 
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•Si. 

l ? if not 


prevent viz*one man holding and exercising nearly all, 
all, the power of the Mahratta empire* 

It is surely desirable that we should exert ourselves to pre¬ 
vent this; and there appears to me no method so certain of pre¬ 
venting it as that of urging the Peshwah to establish the Dhow’s 
family in their ancient possessions, and to force the Kola poor 
Rajah to make peace with them. They are fully aware of the 
benefits which they have already derived from our assistance, 
and we should find in them at all times zealous and probably 
the most useful allies that we have in India. At the same time, 
by establishing them upon our frontier, we secure its tranquillity, 


which is all that we can desire* 

If Semdiah is to be allowed to ruin the Show's family, to seize 
their possessions north of the Kistna for his own use, and those 
south of that river probably for the same purpose, or, at all 
events, to deprive the family of them, and to bestow them on 
one of his dependents, it will become incumbent on us to look 
for the security of our own frontier, and of that of the Rajah of 


Mysore, under such an arrangement. 

If we suffer it to be made, we may depend upon it that our 
tranquillity w ill be disturbed, and that* sooner or later, we shall 
be forced into a war with the Mahrnttas, which will probably be 
commenced under many circumstances of disadvantage, 


105* To Lieu tenant- Colonel Palmer. 

Scindtah, instead of co-operating against Dlwundmhy practically 
assists him . 

' (Extract.) 

Camp ten miles north of Badamy, 28th Aug.. eSoo. 

In order to throw more light upon Seindiah's assurances made 
to you upon this subject, I have the honour to enclose the copy 
of a letter which I have received from Mr. Uhthoff, in which 
are stated the suppositions of the Rajah of Kolapoor respecting 
the line which Scindiah will adopt towards Dhooudiah, from 
this letter it is clear that whatever Semdiah may propose to do, 
he has not yet adopted any plan of co-operation with me in 
concert with the Kolapoor Rajah; nor can he 3 r ct have opened 
the subject to the Rajah. But from a Mahratta letter, which 
I have the honour to enclose, you will perceive that not only he 
docs not co-operate with me, but by taking advantage of the 
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SC7NDIAH 


of those 
deprive them 


enemy* 

The writer of this letter is a Polygar, who, at my request, 
placed himself upon the loft bank of the Gutpurba, and pre¬ 
vented Dhoondiah from crossing that river* While he was em¬ 
ployed upon this service Scindtab's army attacked and deprived 
him of Raibaug* I hope that through your interference this 
will be prevented in future, and that Semdiah will return the 
places which his troops will have taken from those who have 
been employed in giving me assistance* 

In consequence of your letter I shall not interfere further 
between the Kolapoor Rajah and the sons of Pursheram Show 
than to recommend peace* 


106 , To Colonel Kirkpatrick* 

The Mahratta country, reconquered from Dhoondiak % restored to 
those from whom he took it. Advantage of this plan. Pear- 
lidHty of the heal tenures * Services and claims mt us of 
Pur she ram Bholds family , Military importance of Dartoor. 

(Extract-) 

Camp at Chhmoor, 15th Sept*, r£oo. 
The Mahratta territory is divided in an extraordinary, and, 
I believe, an unusual manner; and probably the information 
which I have obtained regarding its division may be of some use 
in completing the arrangements now under consideration* I will 
confine what I have to say to the territory in which f have been, 
which lies south of the river Gutpurba, 

Large districts belong to Poly gars, some of whom pay a tribute 
to the Peshwah, others to his jaghiredars, The greatest part of 
the Savanore and Bar war countries has been made over to the 
family of Purshcram Rhow, not as a jaghire, but as payment 
of a debt for expenses incurred by Purshcram Bhow in Lord 
Cornwallis's war. Those parts not thus ceded to the family of 
Purshcram Bhow are under tuncaws for the support of certain 
garrisons, and for the payment of the Mahratta army under the 
command of Goklah. The countries north of the Malpoorba, not 
in the hands of the Polygars as I have above described them to 
be, arc the jaghires of different chiefs of the Mahratta empire, 
such as Rastia, Gunput Ilao (who* Lieutenant-Colonel Palmer 
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f[ i J3 me, the F.-invah Intends should command his troops in 

. quarter), and others, all of whom either have, or ought to 

have, a proportionate number of troops in the Peshwah's service. 
I don't understand that the Peshwah has ever confiscated the 
possessions of Pursheram Bhow, which are situated, as t have 
above dcsci ibed those to be, in the provinces of Savanore and 
Darwar, viz- possessions given to them as the payment of a debt* 
Those which have been confiscated (in consequence, as Lieu* 
tenant-Colooel Palmer informs me, of the violence of Scindiah) 
are the jaghires of Mcritch and Tasgautn, which arc situated 
north of the Klsttia* The arrangement, then, which I have made 
of the countries which have fallen into my hands, vis. to give 
them over to those who had possession of them before they were 


taken by Dhootidiah, is not likely to create doubt in the minds of 
the real friends of Bajee Rao regarding our object in interfering 
in his concerns. I have already derived considerable advantage 
from this arrangement: I have always had a quiet rear. I am 
afraid that if I were to adopt any other plan* not only I should 
lose tliat advantage when I should advance again, but there would 
be suspicions of my views. 

From what I have above stated* however, regarding the 
different tenures in this country, it will appear to you that lids 


arrangement must be as favourable to those who really wish well 
to the Peshwah as any other which could be made; that it is 
sUch a one as lie would make himself if he had the power* and 
if he did justice to all parties j and, as far as it regards the 
cause for which we are likely to contend, it has this additional 
advantage, that it enables me to bring my whole force at once 
upon the common enemy, Instead of being obliged to fritter 
it away in detachments to preserve tranquillity in my rear, and 
to keep up ray communication with Mysore, From the state¬ 
ment which I have above made, you will perceive, first* that I 
have no reason to expect any supplies of money or provisions 
(excepting such as T shall pay for) from the countries which are 
south of the Kistna; secondly, that the transfer of these coun¬ 
tries to the Company will be attended with some difficulty, 

In regard to the first point, every farthing which is derived 
from those countries Is applied to a particular purpose. It is 
procured from the ryots with difficulty, particularly since 
Dhoondtah a rebellion ; and the moment it is received it is paid 
to the troops kept by the jaghiredars. 

As usual, these troops are six or eight, and twelve months in 


WE $110U7,D INTERPOSE FOR THE BROWNS FAMfll\ 

\ and Instead of being able to give me any assistance in 
money, there is not one of the chiefs who have acted with iny 
troops who has not called upon me for pecuniary assistance. 
If then, I should require the revenues of the country, I must first 
use force to obtain them, which would take away so much from 
my disposable force in the field ; and in the next place, I should 
Jose the cordial co-operation and assistance of those whose 
troops depend upon those revenues for their subsistence. In 
regard to provisions, it is much more convenient to me to pay 
for them than to take them upon receipt; and paying for them 
lias this advantage, that I am sure of getting them when I 
want them. 

In regard to the second point, it must be observed that it 
will be necessary that the Peshwah should make some other 
provision for the payment of his debt, Powerful states may do 
anything, and they are not probably bound by the rules which 
regulate these transactions among individuals; but fed tag as I 
do that we have derived most essential advantages in the last 
contest from the assistance of the family of Purshemm Bhow; 
that if they had been as lukewarm, or, I may say, as hostile In 
the cause as those more immediately connected with the 
Peshwah, the result would probably not have been so successful 
as it has turned out; I cannot but think that wc shall be bound 
to interfere to procure for them some compensation. In all the 
conversations I have had with them regarding the delivery of 
the country and its strongholds to those who held them pro- 
vious to Uhooudiah’s rebellion, I have uniformly told them that 
if I found I was mistaken regarding the persons into whose 
hands the places ought to be delivered, I should hare as little 
scruple In taking them from them as I had in taking them from 
the enemy, and of course I shall avoid everything like an 
engagement in future. 

All Dhoondiah’s papers fell into my hands, and they will 
throw some light upon his connection with Scindiali and the 
liajah of Kolapoor. I shall send them to Madras as soon as 
they arc arranged. 

VS *—Upon reading over my letter I have to add, that the 
Peshwah receives nothing from these countries: the pesheush 
due from the Polygars have tuncaws upon them, and every 
farthing is appropriated. I know of no way of taking posses¬ 
sion of the country in the name of the Peshwah but that which 
I have adopted. 







_»«/ :jwHSN AM 1 TO IKFER THAT THE PEAR IS RTFS? 

would be convenient to me to have Danvar, the killadar 
of which place is a lukewarm friend, if not an cuem}. 1 pro 

pose to write to Lieu tenant-Colonel Palmer to .procure an order 
to have it delivered over to me, and I shall inquire from him 
the Pejthwah’9 opinion of the killadar. He will certainly not 
deliver over to me the fort | mid, if 1 find that the Peshwah does 
not deem him a friend, I shall take it. 


107. To Iiieutetiftnt- Colonel Falmor, 

What circumstances would authorise military intervention at 
Poonah f 

(ExtracL.) Camp at Hoobly, 3rd Oct., 1800* 

When you wrote to me on the ;th Sept, that Seindiah had 
occupied Foonah, with his troops, under pretence of disarming a 
party or Arabs, hat really to watch the Peshwah, and to prevent 
him from making his escape, which his Highness meditated j and 
when 1 heard from other quarters that guards had been placed 
over the houses and persons of all his Highness's friends and 
adherents; and all that could be said in regard to the Peshwah 
was, that he was not immediately under a guard, 1 concluded 
that the crisis was nearly arrived, and I expected every moment 
to receive further intelligence, which would enable me to ath 
But I now find that on the 15th the crisis was farther rent0 * cd 
than it was on the 7 th; and it is desirable that: I should receive 
from you a statement of your sentiments regarding this part of 
nt y instructions* 

At what time am I to understand that the Peshwah is m 
imprisonment? The difficulty which occurs in the decision of 
that question arises from the wiliness of Seindiah, and from the 
weakness and duplicity of his Highness’s own character* When 
I received information that Seindiah luid possession of the city, 
by introducing his troops there, and posting guards over the 
Feshwah’s adherents, and had most probably taken possession of 
all the avenues to his Highnesses palace, X should have had no 
scruple of acting immediately as I was instructed, only that there 
was reason to fear that his Highness would disavow every 
thing that I should do in his behalf. 

I Conceive that this duplicity in his Highness’s character is the 
cause of the strictness with which my instructions arc worded. 
In truth, if his Highness is at liberty at all, he can call for our 
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tancc if he wants it; and it may not be deemed assistance 
is given to him before it is called for. What, then, is the 
degree of duress,: which is to constitute imprisonment? My 
opinion is, that, when the secret provisional commission com- 
mcncca to exercise its functions, when Amrut Rao and the 
Peshwall's friends think that it is necessary for them to take a 
decided part for the restitution of his authority, I ought Lo begin 
to act, whatever may be the degree of restraint in which his 
ighness $ person is lurid. I do no{ conceive that it will be safe 
a proper to do so m any other case, excepting when 1 hear that 
there is actually a guard GV'er the person of the Peshwah. I should 
be glad to receive your opinion upon this point* 


108. To LoTd Clive* 

^ strong fora? needed, if we are to help the Peshwah against 
Seindiah* The South Mahratta chiefs must assist us ; and 
wtl net , unless we prove our determination by our military 
strength. 

(Extract.) 

Camp at Hoobly, 9th Ott, rSoo* 

f have had the honour of receiving your Lordship's letter of 
the 2nd Irish, and I am prepared to proceed to whatever point 
your Lordship may order me, or to make such detachments as 
you may think proper. The acquaintance which I have obtained 
in the late war with the characters and views of the Mahratta 
chiefs in this part of the Empire, renders it my duty to state to 
your Lordship the effects which are to be apprehended from 
weakening, to any degree : this body of the troops, by whose 
exertions we hope to accomplish all that is wished at Poonah. 

The object appears to be, to establish the legal power of the 
Peshwah over the Mahratta Empire. In order to effect this, 
Scindiah must be removed to his own territories. It is not to he 
supposed that he will relinquish all that he has been endeavouring 
to obtain for the last 4 or 5 years, -without a contest; and all 
the chiefs of the Mahratta Empire look to the event of this ex* 
pected contest with the utmost anxiety. They will join the one 
party or the other, according to their own ideas of thdr relative 
strength, and of the chances of ultimate success ; and in cage of 
our interference, which is not expected, the question with them 
will be, whether our force employed is sufficient to get the better 
of that which will be brought against us by Scindiah. 
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therefore appears necessary that, at least at first, the inter 
fere nee of the Company should be by the means of a powerful 
hody nf troops, such as will convince the whole Mali tat ta Empire 
of oar firm determination to attain our object, and to establish 
the Feshwah in the enjoyment of the whole of his legal authority. 
The force which 1 have at present under my command in the 
field consists of 6yo European dragoons, 975 Native cavalry, 14 
British artillery, 1 160 British infantry, 35 # Native infantry in¬ 
cluding sick, present and absent, of winch there are but tew. n- 
force, with the assistance which may tie expected from the sub¬ 
sidiary troops at Hyderabad, will be fully sufficient; but any 
diminution of it, or any detachment made f£> other parts o 
Company’s territories, will occasion doubts of intentions 0 
adhere steadily to our object till it is accomplished, ^. , 

The assistance of the chiefs of this part of the Mahiatta. t,Jhf 




Is necessary to us for several reasons, 

1st; They give protection to our convoys of provisions winch 
must come from Mysore: if we could suppose that they would 
remain neuter in this contest, we should still experience great 
difficulty and inconvenience from the necessity of detaching our 
own troops from this small force, for the protection of our con¬ 
voys. But they will not remain neuter. If they do not join the 
enemy, they will, under various pretences, render the communi¬ 
cation with Mysore so difficult, as to be almost impracticable. 

zndly : By having them with me, the country in my rear will 
certainly be in tranquillity, and T shall draw from it all the re¬ 
sources which it can afford. The whole of the Mahratta empire 
is divided in jaghire among the Mahratta chiefs or polygars, as 
I heretofore represented to your Lordship j anti each of these 
chiefs can command the resources of his own jaghire. 1 tie jag- 
hiredar or polygar, who will doubt of out success, and will wish 
well to the cause of the enemy, will of course impede our progress 
by the various means in his power. This [ experienced in the 
late contest in several instances; and it is probable 1 should ex¬ 
perience it in many more in a contest, the object of which will 
foe, in whose hands the power of the empire should be placed 
hereafter, 

3tdly : By having the Mahratta chiefs with me, I keep so many 
Out of the opposite scale, 

l may therefore conclude that, if this object is to be attained 
with celerity, we must have on our side the largest proportion of 
the Mahratta chiefs in this parL of the Empire. They will not 
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'ine forward unless they are dearly convinced, by the efforts 
which we shall make, that it is our firm determination to attain 
our object. Under these dreuinstances,it has occurred to me to 


consider of the means of collecting a body of troops from Mysore 


for the Ceded countries, which will be at least equal in size to 
that which I should conceive myself authorized by your Lord- 
ship's orders to detach. 


10ft. To Lieutenant-Colonel Palmar. 

Scimttails influenct ml our only difficulty at Poonah . It may be 
better for us that ho should remain there. Our army must 
retire from the Mahratta territory . 

(Extract,) 

Camp at Hoobly, zolh Oct. 1S00. 

hrom all the accounts which 1 have received from Poonah I 
judge that there is a material change in the situation of affairs 
at that place. It appears now that it is possible, if not probable, 
that Scindiah will withdraw to Hindustan, and yet the Peshwah 
is as adverse to the British government, and to a closer connec¬ 
tion with it, as the court of Poonah has been since its councils 
have been guided by Scindiah, 

Our wishes and our efforts were heretofore directed to remove 
Scindiah from Poonah, as being the great or the only bar to their 
final accomplishment; our policy must vary with the change of 
circumstances and of sentiment which has made its appearance, 
and we must now direct them to other objects. 

If Scindiah does not proceed to Hindustan with his army, he 
will probably lose his power in that quarter. A new power will 
spring up there, with which new political combinations may be 
formed, and Scindiah will be no more powerful in the southern part 
of the Mahratta state than any other chief. Under this view of 
MahmtU affairs it might perhaps be the best policy to suffer 
Scindiah to remain at Poonah, and to endeavour to prevent him 
from pushing himself to the southward too fast, but that as soon 
as he should have established himself thoroughly in this quarter, 
he should turn his views and direct his efforts again to the re¬ 
establishment of his power to the northward. It is necessary that 
our army should withdraw, not only because an engagement was 
made that it should do so as soon as Dhoondlah’s rebellion should 
be suppressed, but because it is very clear that it is the wish of 
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%# 4 hwah and of Scindiah that we fehould not maintain any 
position within the Mali rat ta state. 


110. To Captain Kirkpatrick, 

Armed intervention in Mah ratio affairs would he seasonable, and 
likely to succeed But wm(Id if he legate or just ? In any case 
it would he right and politic that I should quit the Mahrattu 
territory * 

(Extract,) 

Camp at Mayoondic, 10th Nov.. i 3 o«. 
lam obliged to you for the communication of your sentiments 
regarding the situation of our afiairs with the Mahrattas* 1 
agree entirely in your opinion, that it is most desirable that they 
should be speedily brought to an issue; that the present period 
appears favourable to bring them to a crisis; and that* parti¬ 
cularly at this moment, there is no reason to apprehend the 
consequences even of an appeal to arms for that purpose* 

The only questions then are the propriety and justice of com¬ 
mencing a war to obtain our ends, I can give no opinion upon 
this point, as I am unacquainted with the particulars of the 
late unsuccessful negotiations; but if war should be determined 
on, I am convinced that we shall suffer no inconvenience from 
my having withdrawn from the Mahratta territory; if wc are 
not to go to war, you appear to be of opinion that it is proper 
that I should withdraw without loss of time. 

As to the justice of such an appeal; our governments in India 
are strongly prohibited from commencing wars excepting in case 
of attack, or preparation for an attack, by one of the Native 
powers. The refusal of the Mahrattas to accede to our terms of 
closer alliance cannot be deemed an attack, and I have not heard 
of any circumstances in their late conduct which can be deemed 
one* Hostility then on our part might be thought a breach of 
the laws for the government of this empire. 

Hut not only might it be considered in that light, but as an 
act of great political injustice. In fact, one country has no right 
to commence a war upon another because at some time or other 
that oilier may form an alliance with its enemy prejudicial to Its 
interests, and because it refuses to draw closer the terms of its 
alliance with the country which proposes it. The question of 
peace or war is not, and cannot be, only the probability of suc¬ 
cess, but must depend upon other circumstances, and in this 
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fltry must depend upon the prospect of being attacked by the 
power with which it is proposed to go to war. 

These general principles are certain, and must be familiar to 
you, who are more hi the habit of considering these questions. 
[ mention them only as the groundwork of my opinion that it is 
proper that I should withdraw from the Mahratta territory. From 
these principles I conclude that wc shall not go to war with the 
Mahrattas; and in that case you are of opinion that I ought 


not to maintain my position within the territories of the Peshwah, 
If from any circumstances in our situation it is inexpedient that 
we should have recourse to arms, the more plain that we make 
the real moderation of our views, the more we conciliate the 
Pcshwall's government, the less likely will he be to throw himself 
into the hands of the French to curb our influence. 

In truth, the conduct of our government in withdrawing 
from the Mahratta territory, after having had possession of a 
great part of it, is unexampled, and will be a lasting argument 
to those about the Peshwah who, however disinclined they may 
be to a closer connexion with us, may be still more so to sec the 
Freach established in the centre of the Mahratta empire. We 
ought, therefore, to withdraw as soon as possible. 

If, however, the wisdom of government should decide that it is 
proper to go to war, f am fully prepared. 


1H, Memorandum upon operations in the Mahratta territory. 

Reasons for beginning the war in the monsoon. Plan for a 
s Rady adt>aud i and solid occupation, Topograpk teal informa- 
Hon % and suggestions for the conduct of particular operations. 
Co-operation of the Nizam's army. Why the defence of 
Mysore should be included in the plan, 

[Sept, rfley—Jan., i&os.] 
As before long wc may look to war with the Mahrattas, it is 
proper to consider of the means of carrying It on. The experi¬ 
ence which has been acquired, in the late contest with Dhoon- 
diah Waugh, of the seasons, the nature of the country, its roads. 
Its produce, and its means of defence, will be of use in pointing 
them out. I shall detail my observations upon each of these 
points, for the benefit of those, in whose hands may be placet! the 
conduct of the operations of the army, in case of such a war as I 
have above supposed we may expect. The season at which it is 
most convenient to commence a campaign with the Mahrattas, is 
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at which the rivers, which take their rise in the western 
ghauta, fill. This happen % generally, in the month of June, In 
this year, the Toombuddra was not fordable after the 14th June, 
the day before the army reached Hurryhur; and in other reasons, 
I understand that that river fills nearly at the same time. The 
reasons why J think that the most favourable season for opera¬ 
tions against the Mahratta nation are as follow : 

1st* The Mahratta army is principally composed of cavalry, 
and their plan of operations against a British army would be to 
endeavour to cut off its communication with its rear, and to im¬ 
pede the junction of its supplies from the Mysore country. As 
the rivers are not fordable, as there arc no bridges,and no means 
of passing them, excepting by basket boats, which it is difficult, 
and might be rendered impossible, to procure, the fulness of the 
rivers operates as n barrier. It is certain, that the enemy cannot 
pass them in large numbers, and it is probable that they would 
not venture to throw across a small body, or rather, that they 
would not be able to prevail upon a small body to remain on a 
different side from the main body of their army. The inconveni¬ 
ence and delay which the British army experience in crossing 
the rivers by means of boats, when they are full, is trifling - t and, 
in fact, they would experience no inconvenience or delay, if good 
pontoons were provided, and a bridge were thrown across each 
rivet for the passage of the army. The communication might 
afterwards he kept up by means of the common basket boats. 
If the army should be thus equipped with a bridge, the Mahrattas 
would never dare to detach a body across any river, for the pur¬ 
pose of annoying our communications. Thus, then, w r e should 
enjoy all the advantage of a river not fordable, to shorten the 
line of our communication, which river our enemy could not pass 
with a large body of troops* and over which he would not dare 
to detach a small body; and wc should have it in our power 
to pass it with as much ease, and with as little inconve¬ 
nience and delay, as we should experience if the river were 
fordable. 

2dly, The Mahratta country in general is but ill supplied with 
water. I he rains which fill these rivers, although not heavy at 
the beginning of the rainy season, are sufficient to fill many nul- 
kdis ; and an army has at this time some chance of being supplied 
with water, of which, in the dry season, it is certain it would never 
find much, and trequcntly none, The inconvenience to be appre¬ 
hended from the rains is trifling, it is true, that heavy rain 
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QUESTION OF SUPPLIES IN THE MAHRATTA COUNTRY. 

ruin the cattle of the army, and would put the roads in 
such a state as to render them impracticable for wheel carriages. 
But heavy rain for any long continuance is not to be expected in 
the Mahratta territory; and particularly not early in the season. 
During the last season, which was extraordinarily severe upon 
tile coast* we had only two days of distressing rain; but wc had 
some rain nearly on every day. 

The Mahratta country is in general a fine black soil, very fer¬ 
tile, and highly cultivated. The roads are all excellent, excepting 
when the rain is heavy. At that time the black cotton mould 
becomes a swamp, through which it is scarcely practicable for a 
man to move ; the wheels of the carriages sink to their axlctrees* 
arc clogged with mud, and it is impossible for the cattle to draw 
them. The produce of this fertile country is jowarry principally* 
and other dry grains, hut no rice. This is the great difficulty 
with which our army would have to contend. The rice which 
must be procured for them must be brought from the distant rice 
countries in Mysore, or from Canara, with which country, in the 
rainy season, it is impossible to keep up a communication. The 
army also might depend upon procuring some sheep and bullocks 
in the Mahratta territory; but if its European force should be 
large, it will certainly require supplies of the former from Mysore, 
and, in any case, supplies from thence of the latter. It is well 
known that jowarry straw is the best kind of forage for horses 
and cattle, and of this there is an abundance everywhere ; and 
besides this forage, it seldom happens that green forage cannot 
be found. 

The means of defending this country arc trifling ; and it must 
depend upon the strength of the army which is in it, compared 
with that of the British army. All the strong places arc liable 
to be carried hy assault, excepting, perhaps, Darwar or Kooslr- 
gul; and it is doubtful whether these last might not be thus taken, 
if attacked by resolute troops. 

Haying thus detailed my observations on the Mahratta terri¬ 
tory, with a view to operations within It, I come to slate those 
which I would recoin men d s and the preparatory steps to be 
taken, in order to have the means of carrying them on with 
vigour, celerity, and effect. The first object in any Mahratta 
war, commenced in the season which I think most favourable to 
a British army, would be to pu h the enemy across the K istna, 
and to establish ourselves firmly on that river as a barrier, from 
which we could advance to their capital, or to suit other ulterior 
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PLACES D*A RATES, DEPOTS, A A7J MATERIALS , 


ejects as might beheld out. I would propose, then, to assem¬ 
ble the troops at Chjttkdroog; but they must be provided with 
every necessary before they arrive there, as nothing at all useful 
to military operations can be procured at that place* 

The army ought to be provided with pontoons and other 
materials for building a bridge. On account of the difficulty of 
procuring rice and arrack m the Mahratta territory, a large store 
ought to be collected and kept at Chittledroog, and another at 
Hurryhur. This last place ought to be repaired, and put in a 
defensible state for a small garrison, as well for a point of com¬ 
munication with the Mysore country for the army when it should 
be advanced into the Mahratta territory, as for a post to guard 
the basket boats, &c„ which must be made use of to convey over 
the Tuombuddra the supplies which must follow the army. The 
fort at BulJihall, in Soon da, ought also to be put in repair. 
Granaries and storehouses, for arrack and for military stores* 
ought to be built at this station. Large stores of rice and arrack 
for the supply of the army, when it should be advanced into the 
Mahratta territory, and certain military stores, ought to be cob 
lected at Hullihall* This post, if strengthened, would be an 
excellent depAt, and would be supplied at all times without 
difficulty, from Bombay by Goa. 

The army, being assembled at Chittledroog, should cross the 
Ton mbit ddra at Hurryhur* Its first object should be to drive 
the enemy across the river Word ah, and to establish itself be¬ 
tween these two rivers. After this shall be effected, it might 
cross the Werdah, The best place for this will be between 
Deogherry and Savanore. It must be recollected, that, although 
the army will cross this river by its bridge, it will still be neces¬ 
sary that it should be provided with basket boats, in order that 
its supplies may cross the river likewise. These? or materials to 
make them, cannot be procured at or near Deogherry, and the 
boats must, therefore, be brought from the Mysore eountiy. 
The boatmen must likewise come from the Mysore country. It 
will be necessary to establish a post upon the Werdah, as a guard 
for the boats, which, otherwise, it would be In. the power of the 
enemy to seize or destroy, as a link in the communication with 


Mysore, and in order effectually to establish the British power in 
the country between that river and die Toombuddra* 

1 he next object would be to get possession of Darwar. The 
straight road to that place, by Savanore and Hoobly^is the best* 
If the rains should have been heavy, the road to Darwar should 



DETAILED PLAN FOR ASS A ULTISG DARWAR. 



foitt Savanorc to Bindigheriy, and along the Soonda bilk. 
The soil near these hills is red, and the roads are practicable, 
even in rainy weather. In my opinion, Darwar can he taken by 
a coup dr main . The attack ought to be made on the south¬ 
west side. Means might be adopted for keeping down the fire 
of the besieged, by one of cannon from two hills, on which the 
Bhow s s and the British batteries were erected in the former war, 
and by an enfilading fire from a height above a tank on the 
north-west angle, The assailants might move, undercover of the 
back of that tank, to the foot of the glacis, where they would be 
covered from the fire of the besieged. They might move along 
the foot of the glacis till they should come opposite the hills 
above mentioned. They ought then to possess themselves of 
a square and a round work in the glacis, by turning them by 
the covert way. They ought to be provided with fascines to fill 
a part of the ditch, and they might escalade the outer wall, taking 
care to carry overcome ladders for the purpose of escalading the 
inner wall. 

After having got within the outer wall, they should turn to 
their left, and proceed to a tank between the two walls. Along 
the back of this tank, it is said, there is a passage over the inner 
ditch to a gateway. At tins gateway the wall is not more than 
30 feet high and might easily be escaladed. This passage is re¬ 
presented as being an aqueduct from the tank outside, on the 
north-west angle of the fort, into the body of the place, 13 .ere 
is a passage for water from this tank through the glacis, and it is 
probable that it leads over both the ditches. At the same time 
that this attack should be made, another ought to be directed 
against the gateway, which is on the south-east face. There are 
other gates. The party which should proceed on this attack 
might also get under the glacis, by the back of the tank above 
mentioned; only it should proceed along the northern face, and 
round to the gateway by that route. After blowing open the 
gates In the outer wall, it is said that the inner wall, near its gate, 
is not more than ao feet high. This party ought also to be 
provided with scaling ladders. 

If the attack should fail, or if, from any reason, it should be 
thought advisable to attack the place regularly, and to effect a 
breach in the walls, the only mode of doing this is, by erecting 
the breaching battery on the crest of the glacis. The face to be 
attacked will be the same. The troops would establish them¬ 
selves under the glacis, and in the round and square works within 




as r have above recommended. These works would be excel - 


occupation of successive river lines. 



lent flanks to the trendies under the glacis. The troops would 
have to work back to the hills above mentioned, on which the 
13 how’s batteries were erected in the last war; and at which 
Would, of course, be collected the reserve for the trenches. 

Having, by one of these modes* got possession of Darwar, but 
particularly if by assault, alt the other places iii the country would 
fall of course. The first object would be to establish a garrison 
and the depbts in that place* 

The garrison, &c. s might be moved forward from HuIIihail, 
which ought still to hi held by a small force, as a post of com¬ 
munication with the sea coast The enemy should then be driven 
across the Malpoorba, and the country between the rivers should 
be cleared entirely, Boats should be made and prepared, and 
the army should cross the Malpporba between Doodwat and 
Moorgoor. A post should be established on the river for the 
care of the boats. 

The river Mai poor ba is more rapid than the Wcrdah or the 
Toombuddra, is more liable to rise and fall suddenly, and there¬ 
fore the enemy would be more likely to return from the country 
between that river and the Gutpurba, than from that between the 
Malpoorha artd the Word ah. The only place which* on this 
route, Is worthy of attention, is Bclgaum: this place has a wet 
ditch, but I am informed that it is dry in parts, and that the 
place is otherwise liable to be taken by assault. Belgium lies to 
the westward of the high road to the Kistna, and is situated in 
a rice country. It might be possible to draw supplies from this 
country; and, with this view, it might be desirable to have 
a garrison of British troops in Bclgaum; otherwise it will be 
useless. 

The fort of Bad a my, which is esteemed of some strength, lies 
north of the Majpoorba, but about 70 or 80 miles from the road 
to the Kistna. Unless it was found that the enemy hung about 
this fort, It would be better not to lose any time In going to 
attack it, until they are all driven across the Kislna. If they 
hang about Badamy, it must be attacked. Badamy ought, more 
properly, to be called tw + o forts than one. There, are two forts 
on two separate hi Us, and a fortified pettah between them. It 
appears to me that the hill forts might be taken by storm, by 
approaching them from tire westward. 

After the enemy should have been driven across the Gutpurba, 
this river ought to be crossed in the same manner as the Mai- 
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I OUR NEW POSITION REQUIRES NO NEW PLAN, 


a, somewhere near Gokauk, and a post aught to be esta li¬ 
fted upon it, 

Jan. 1^02, Since the commencement of this Memorandum 
was written, the Company have got possession of the countries to 
the southward of the Toombuddra, which river has become their 
northern boundary \ and it may, perhaps, be thought that the 
plan of operations, in case of a war with the Mahrattas, ought to 
be altered. There are several reasons# however, for which they 
should continue to be 1 he same. 

Firstly: The treaty, by which the countries to the southward 
of the Toombuddra have been ceded to the Companj^ has allied 
it more closely with the Nizam, whose interests now appear to 
be inseparable from those of the Company, The quarrel of the 
Company, therefore, with the Mahrattas, which may create a ne¬ 
cessity for any military operations, will equally involve the Nizam ; 
and it will be necessary that measures should be taken, either by 


himself or by the Company, to defend the Dooab from the incur¬ 
sions of the Mahrattas, 

Secondly: The defence of the Dooab will provide for that of 
the Ceded districts, which that country covers entirely. If the 
Nizam’s army is collected at Copaul, and Mpodgpl is occupied 
with strength, it would be impossible for the Mahratta army to 
make any impression of consequence on the Dooab , or to penetrate 
the Ceded countries in any strength. It may be a question 
whether, when the British army should cross the Toombuddra at 
Hurry hur, the army of the Nizam should not immediately cross 
the Kistna, and guard his Highness's frontier to the northward of 
that river, if they should not operate offensively upon the enemy. 
At all events, they ought to cross the Kistna as soon as the 
Mahrattas begin to retire from the countries to the southward of 
the rivers which fall into the Kistna, But it may be said, as the 
Company have now got possession of extensive countries imme¬ 
diately to the southward of the Toonibuddra, and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Mahratta territory, they ought to carry on their 
operations from thence, and leave Mysore to its own defence. 
There arc several objections to this measure, which I will 
detail. 

ist, Mysore is very defenceless towards the Mahratta territory; 
a body of Mahratta horse would overrun the whole of the rich 
province of Bednore, would plunder Bednorc itself, and might 
push their devastations to within 6o miles of Seringapatam, 
without the chance of danger or molestation. 
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2ndly* They would immediately connect themselves, and act 
in co-operation with the polygaft. along the range of the western 
ghauts* as far as Koorgj and probably the provinces of Malabar 
and Ganam would be the scene of their intrigues, and the Com¬ 
pany's dependants in those provinces would take arms. 

'jrdly. The countries into which they would thus push them¬ 
selves are those from winch supplies of rice for the army must 
be drawn, when it enters the Mahratta territory; and thus rice 
must come by the road of which the enemy would have posses- 
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4thly* The first step to be taken, after crossing the Toombuddra 
(supposed at Anagoondy), would he to clear out the countries 
beyond the Werdah, of the detachments of the enemy which 
would have entered them, and thus much valuable time would be 
lost. Therefore, there is no doubt but that it would be best to 


assemble the troops at once at Chittledroog, and to cross them 
quickly over the Toombuddra at Hurrybur, by which measure 
a stop will be immediately put to the operations of the enemy in 
that quarter. 

In case it should be determined to enter the enemy’s country 
by Anagoondy and Copaul, either with the whole British army, 
leaving Mysore defenceless, or with the Nizam’s army in co¬ 
operation with the British troops collected in Mysore, the fust 
place of consequence winch will be met with is Duromul. this 
is a stone fort, the walls of which are above 35 feet high, with 
a dry ditch of unequal depth* On the south and west sides 
there is the flank of a tank, and some rough ground and buildings 
which give cover to the near approach of a body of troops* In 
the centre nearly of the south side there is an old gateway, now 
blocked up, where the place may be escaladed with case. There 
is a trench cut across the road that used to lead to the gate, which, 
however, may be easily passed. The gateway, also, on the north 
face leading to the pettah, may be attacked with advantage. 

The road from Dummul to Hoobiy and Darwar is good in dry 
weather; but during the heavy rains it is impassable, as there 
'are about ao miles of the black cotton soil which I have above 
mentioned* If the rains should be heavy, the best road for a body 
of troops, marching from Dummul to Darwar, would be by 
Sirhiity, Luckruaiair, and Savanore, and along the Soonda hills, 

Kooshgul lies not far from the direct road from Dummul, by 
Hoobiy. to Darwar, This place is strong, from its situation and 
its works. It is situated in the middle of a plain of cotton ground* 
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is no water within several miles of it for the supply of an 
army; and it is surrounded by % walls, 2 ditches, a covert way, 
nd glacis, Tire ditches, however, though deep, are very narrow, 
and might easily be filled up, particularly that one in the glacis. 
On the cast side of the south face there is a dam of some water 


across the outer ditch, over which it would be very practicable to 
pass ; and it appeared to me that it would be most easy tu assault 
the inner fort on the same side. It is to be recollected, however, 
that after having passed the outer ditch 111 the glacis, the assail¬ 
ants would have to pass into the covert way, an inner ditch, the 
outer wall, and afterwards the inner wall, to parts of which there 
is no ditch* It is clear that this place can be taken by a coup de 
main, and probably in no other manner; but I strongly recom¬ 
mend that it should be avoided if possible, and that its fall should 
be considered us dependent upon that of Darwar. 


112, To Lieuteu&nt'Colon©I Close. 

The natural tendency to anarchy in the Mahratta government^ 
exemplified in the contest between Baba Sahel? and Gchink* 

(Extract) 

Seringapatam, 30th March, 1802. 

I hope that there will not be much longer delay in the covirse 
of your negot iations at Poonah, It is very desirable that they 
should be brought nearly to a close before the Republicans 
come to India. 

I don't understand exactly the nature of the present dispute 
between Baba Salieb and Gokluh, but they arc fighting daily; 
hitherto their skirmishes have tended to the advantage of the 
latter. You know that the claim of the Bhow’a family to the 
Savanorc and Darwar countries is grounded upon their charges 
for the expenses of Lord Cornwallis's Mysore war* It appears 
that those countries were given over by the Peshwah to Hurry 
Punt to pay the expenses of his and the Show's army; Hurry 
Punt could come to no settlement with the Bhow, and at last 
gave him over the countries in liquidation of his claim* 

In these countries thus given by the Sircar in jaghire, or in 
payment of debts due by the state, it is usual, I believe, for the 
Sircar to hold the strong places, and to keep the revenues of 
certain districts to pay the troops which may be employed in 
the countries ceded* Goklah's troops are immediately in the 
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WUF GOKLAlt JOINS THE PESIIWAH AGAINST HOLKAR, 

ploy meat of the Sircar, and he depends for their payment 
on the revenues of the districts thus held by the Sircar. 1 he 
Sava no re and Darwar countries have been so frequently overrun 
by armies that it stands to reason they cannot be so productive, 
although certainly hi a high state of cultivation, as they have 
been heretofore. It is probable, therefore, that Goklah finds 
that the districts belonging immediately to the Sircar, which 
have been given to him for the payment of his troops, arc not 
sufficient for that purpose, and that he is desirous of encroaching 
upon the other, who stands in the light of a public creditor. 
I suppose he uses the old argument: the public force must be 
paid first, and next the public debts. This I imagine to be the 
groundwork of the present dispute, and I dare say that it is kept 
alive by the intrigues at Poonah. 

After a consideration of the arguments for and against Sertng* 
apatam, it has been determined to keep it, and repair it. 


HO. To Xnautenant- General Stuart. 

Gviiak disposed la be true to the Pe&hwah, The Putwurduns 
'waiters on Providence. Holkar s reported intentions. 

(Extracts.) 

SeiingapaUtn, 4th Dec., 180a. 

It gives me great pleasure to be able to send you so imme¬ 
diately a satisfactory account of the sentiments of the Mahratta. 
chiefs on the frontier. I had a conversation again this morning 
with Goklah s vakeel, the purport of which was as follows: He 
says that Happojee Goneish Goklah was the person who arrested 
Holkar, afterwards put to death hy order of the Peshwah: as 
consequence thereof he has nothing to expect from Jeswunt Rao 
l lolkar: that he is determined to be faithful to the Peshwah, 
whose troops he commands, and he wishes to know what orders 
I have to give him. 

* * * * * # 

I took an opportunity this morning of entering into a general 
conversation regarding the view's and objects, and probable line 
of conduct, of all the Mahratta chiefs In this part of India, in the 
present crisis of Mahratta affairs. It is obvious that Goklah 
must be very decided in his conduct; he has no favour to expect 
from Holkar j and this is probably the reason for which he, 
so immediately after his success, dispatched this vakeel to me. 





nr$ FORCE, AND THAT OF THE PUTWURDUN. 

vakeel says that the Putwurdun family (Pursheram Dhow's) 
are exactly in the state in which you could wish them to be, via. 
in anxious expectation of future events, and intending to adopt 
a line of conduct suitable thereto; or, in other words, to take 
part with the strongest. He says, that it ^reported that Holkar 
intends to place on the rausnud a son of Am rut Rao ; and that, 
if he adopts that line of conduct, and places some power in the 
hands of Am rut Rao himself, the minds of people, in general, 
may be more reconciled to him than they arc under the exist¬ 
ing order of things: for that, at present, every man is doubtful, 
and determined to take part with the strongest. He says that 
Goklah, although lie has no hopes from Holkar, will hold his 
ground, if power should be thrown into the hands of Amrut Rao. 
I questioned him regarding the strength of the chief? at present: 
he says that Goklah's body of troops consists of 4000 horse, and 
3000 foot, with some guns. He says the horse are 2000 good, 
and 20Q0 indifferent; that 500 of the good are pagah, and 1500 
silladar; 1000 of the foot arc good, commanded by % European 
officers, 1000 are Arabs and RohEllas, and icoo, 1 believe, of 
the ordinary peons of the country. This state of Goklah s force 
I believe to be true: it is nearly the same as T recollect it to 


have been in tHgo. 

The Putwurdun have 4 bodies of troops, nearly of the same 
strength and description as Goklah’s; and they are situated, for 
the present, in the neighbourhood of the Kistria. One com¬ 
manded by Appah Saheb, another by Baba Saheb, and another 
by Dada Saheb, being 3 brothers, and sons of Pursheram Dhow, 
and a fourth by Chintomeny Rao, who is the son of Pursheram 
Bhow’s brother, and is, in fact, the head of the family* I have 
no doubt that all these chiefs will join you forthwith ; but I pro¬ 
pose to send a man into that country to find out their intentions 
exactly, and the strength of their troops, and to discover the 
intentions of Bappojee Scmdiah, the khladar of Darwar, and of 
the Rajah of Kittoor* Both these chiefs have now bodies of 
troops on foot. 





GQV.-GJSN$RAL SHOULD MEET THE ousts AT MADRAS, 
114, To Major Malcolm. 


Our action^ and the amount of our force, must dcfcad m circum¬ 
stances. Hence , in case of a Mahratta war, the Governor - 
General must come to Madras* 


(Extract.) Seringapatant, nth Bee-, 1So t , 

If the war is to go on, on the great scale for which prepara¬ 
tions are making, the Governor-General must come round to 
Madras. All the reasons which operated to induce him to come 
to Madras at the commencement of the war with Tippoo exist 
at present, and there are others which did not exist at that time. 
You are well acquainted with the state of the government of 
Madras u£ present: Gen, Stuart I consider as the heart and soul 
of it, and, as soon as he shall depart to take the command of 
this army, the whole will fall to pieces, and a scene of confusion 
will follow, which must be disastrous to the army in the field. 

I don’t know enough of Mahratta politics to be able to give 
an opinion as to the necessity of the great preparations which 
are making, I understand that the object in to support the 
Peshwah m his government ; and that operation, supposing that 
hereafter it should be deemed advisable to undertake it, may or 
may not require a very large army, according to the real strength 
of the power in rebellion against the Peshwah, It appears to be 
imagined now that there is a chance that Hnlkar and Scindiah 
will unite against us and the Peshwah, if we should interfere in 
his affairs. It is possible that the disunion of those Chiefs may 
be more advantageous to us than any arrangement we could 
make with the Peshwah, and that we ought not to interfere in 
such a manner as to induce them to unite. If that should be 
the case, it will be proper to pause for a time; and the great 
preparations at present making will not be necessary. 

It is possible that the Peshwah *s authority at Poonah may be 
restored by the natural cause [course ?] of the contest between 
these two Chiefs, and that will be the time for us to conclude 
our arrangements with his Highness to lodge our subsidiary force 
at Poonah, The Govern or-Gen era I alone can decide upon these 
questions, and many others connected w ith this subject. But it is 
possible that the nature of them will change every day ■ and he 
will have much earlier intelligence of every event at Madras than 
he can at Calcutta. Besides, if the General takes the field, nothing 
but his presence can keep the government of Madras in the direct 
line. I wish that you would urge him upon tins subject. 



•£& WELLESLKF*8 WILL PARAMOUNT WITH GOKLAH. '1 


.5, Mossago delivered by Sudd&shoo Rao, vakeel from 
Golduli, to Major-Gon, the Hon. A. Wellesley. 

Profession of ptfSmal devotion to General Wellesley. 

Serin gap atam, 16 th Dec., iBoa 


As It is probable that Sree Mirnt Bajee Rat> will claim the 
protection of the English, Goklah has a great desire to join their 
army, anti to act in their cause; and Goklah wishes to make 
known to Gen. Wellesley, that, should he receive orders from 
Sree Munt Bajee Rao, it is his intention to acquaint him (the 
General) with the nature of those orders, to take his advice on 
the subject, and to act accordingly; and, should he receive any 
from Amrut Rao, or Jeswunt Rao Holkar, he will act in the 
same manner; as it is his particular desire to act agreeably to 
the General's wishes upon every occasion, let his orders from the 
people above mentioned be w hat they may. 

Goklah wishes that the friendly communication, which at 
present exists between him and the General, may continue; and 
lie will make known to him, in his correspondence, every circum¬ 
stance, of a public nature, which may occur in the Mali rat ta 
country; and he hopes that the General will be kind enough to 
let him know any of importance, that may be determined on, 
relative to arranging the affairs of the Maliratta empire. 

Goklah has sent his vakeel, Suddasheo Rao, to Gen, Wellesley, 
not only to request a place for his family to remain in, but also 
to cultivate his friendship. 


lie. To Lieutenant-Colonel Close, 

Turbulent state of the South Mahratta country. Consequent 
danger of losing our communications with Mysore. Project 
of a new base near Bombay* 

(Extract.) Seringapatam, ist Jan., 1803. 

T have not yet had any satisfactory communication from the 
Putwurdun family, of their intentions upon the present occasion : 
it appears that they and Rastla’s family arc leagued against 
Goklah, whose troops they are driving from the Kistna towards 
the Toombuddra. It is possible that, when they shall see our 
army in the field, they may be induced to join our standard, but 
at present I very much doubt their intentions. It will not be 
very practicable to make great progress through the southern 
Mahratta territories, with such a heavy equipment as Gen. Stuart 



CAN WE RJELF ON MVSORE AS A MILITARY BASE? 

proposed, if the chiefs of this family and Rastia arc united 

against us. 

At all events, at present, owing to the confusion at Poonah, 
and the delay in assembling our troops on the frontier, the 
countries on the other side of the Toombuddra are in a sad state 
of disorder. The heads of districts and of villages have seized 
the supreme authority, and have raised' troops, and arc carrying 
on against each other a petty warfare, which will be as destructive 
to our supplies and our comm uni cat ions with Mysore as it is to 
the country itself. Unless, therefore, the Putwurdun, and all the 
chiefs in this part of the empire, join cordially with us, and take 
advantage of bur presence to settle the country, it is very obvious 
that we shall lose our communication with Mysore on the day wc 
shall quit the Tooitibuddta, 

These circumstances have made nit* turn my mind seriously to 
a project, which the great distance between Mysore and Poonah 
had induced me before to take into consideration * viz. to cs^ 
tablish a depftt, by means of the Bombay government, either at 
Pan well or Basscin, or some other place on the coast opposite to 
the island of Bombay, or Salsettc, of not very difficult access 
from the ghauts: this post to be occupied by the Bombay 
troops, and to be hi led with rice, arrack, salt provisions, and 
military stores for a field train, if wc should have fought an 
action. By this arrangement we should cany on the war at 
Poonah with an army provided with cattle, &c., from the eastern 
side of the peninsula, and with the resources of Bombay ; and we 
should shorten our line of communication many hundred miles* 


2. From the Conclvsios of the Treaty to the 
Rupture with the Confederate?. 

U7. Lion tenant- General Stuart to Major-atm. the Hon. 

A. WeUealoy. 

Major-General Wdir sky's course f in case of opposition by the 
Southern Jagkiredars. 

(Extract.) Hurryhur, gih March, 1 803. 

I bavv not noticed, in the foregoing orders, the conduct to be 
observed, on your part, in case of the opposition of any chieftain; 
and, in particular, of Jeswunt Rao Uolkar, from whom we are 
led to expect most opposition to your proceedings. 


ardeb instructions for a delicate emergence. 2 



he instructions of the Governor-General and Lord Clive 
contain no orders, and afford no positive rule* to guide my 
determination on this important head. I infer, however, from 
the spirit of those instructions, that, if the majority of the 
southern jaghtredars, and the sentiments of the body of the 
people, are found to declare in favour of the restoration of Bajce 
Rao, the British detachment ought to persevere in the endeavour 
to re-establish his authority ; and should the detachment, during 
the prosecution of that endeavour, encounter the hostility of any 
individual jaghiredar, that they are to employ, in concert with the 
wdt-affected jaghiredars, every practicable means to overcome 
his opposition. In tlm event, therefore, of any single feudatory 
opposing resistance to the restoration of the Pcsluvah, after you 
have ascertained that the sentiments of the majority of the 
chieftains are favourable to that measure, I am of opinion that 
the- instructions which I have received justify me in authorising 
you to compel his submission. 

This authority must, however, be understood to apply to the 
case only of your experiencing hostility from any of the Mahratta 
chiefs, for the principle of his Excellency the Governor-Generals 
policy is, to avoid a war; and as his Excellency has directed me 
to bear this principle in mind, as the rule of our conduct on every 
emergency that may arise, you will carefully forbear from the 
adoption of any measure that is likely to involve the occurrence 
of hostilities with any of the parties oF the Mahratta empire. 


118. To Lieutenant-General Stuart. 

Prevalence of private war in the South Mahratta country. Ge¬ 
neral Wellesley appeases it; and induces the belligerents to 
co-operate in the Peskwah's cause , Good military results. 

(Extract.) 

Camp at Erroor, on the Kisina, rst April, 1803. 

Since the year 1800, when I was in this country before, it has 
been one continued contest for power and plunder between the 
different chiefs who have armies under their command ; between 
the Putwurdun’s (Purshetam 'Bhow’sj family and Goktah, in the 
countries bordering on the Toombuddra, Werdah, and Malpoorba; 
between the Putwurdun and the Rajah of Kolapoor in those 
bordering on the Gutpurba and Kistna ; between Bappojee 
Scindiah, the Irilladar of Oarwar, and the Rajah of Kittoor; 
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ween Goklah and the Rajah of Kittoor* and Gold ah and 
Bappojec Seine! iah * besides various others of inferior note, either 
immediately employed under these, or for themselves, under 
their protection, f have prevailed on all these chiefs to cease 
their contests for the present, and to join this detachment with 
the troops, which would otherwise be employed in the plunder 
of the country, or in tlie prosecution of their private quarrels, 
and to co-operate with me hi the service of the Peahvvah* They 
have also allowed me the use of the supplies of the countries 
under their management or protection, on payment ; and have 
protected the people belonging to my camp in their passage 
through their countries* 

For the further protection of the people with supplies, who arc 
on their road to join this camp, I have placed posts on the 
Word ah, the Malpoorba, Gutpurba, and Kistna, at the places at 
which it will be necessary to have posts hereafter, if this detach¬ 
ment should be In advance of the army, when the rivers shall fill 
which rise in the western ghauts. I have been joined by the 
troops of Goklah, of Bappojee Vittel l, of Appojee K ao Nepau- 
neekur (commonly called Appah Dessayc), of the Putwurdun 
family of the Rajah of Kittoor, and of Bappojee Scmdiah, the 
kilkdar of Darwar, whose son is in camp. 

I expect to be joined at Meritch by the troops of Puttee 
Niddee* of Rustia, and some others* It is impossible to say to 
what number the whole will amount* but I imagine not less than 
30,000 horse* 


110. To the Govomor-Gen oral* 

Partial mid hesitating' co-opt ration of the South Mahratfa 
yaghiredap s. They distrust^ hate, and fear the Pe$Moah t 
mid are jealous of our alliance with Aim. But Buy look to , 
ami help, us. Their conduct will depend on the Peshwah's. 

(Extract*} Camp at Aklooss, iglli April, 1S03, 

My march to this place has been unopposed) and I have re¬ 
ceived from the country all the assistance which it could afford, 
I have been joined by some of the southern jaghiredars, and of the 
Reshwah s officers, who quitted him, by his desire, at Mhar, after 
he had fled Irom Poonali; but there are many of both descrip¬ 
tions still absent. The jaghiredars who have joined are princi¬ 
pally those who served with the troops under my command in 
the campaign of iBpOj and the sirdars arc those lately raised by 


iS^shwah to high officer! in the state from very inferior situa¬ 
tions, In all it is easy to observe a want of attachment to the 
cause of the Peshwah ; but, particularly in the jaghiredars, I have 
observed not only a want of attachment and zeal, but a detesta¬ 
tion of his person, and an apprehension of his power, founded 
upon a long series of mutual injuries. 

None of these persons have ever hinted to me the nature of 
our engagements with the Peshwah, or their sentiments upon 
them: as, however* these engagements may affect the interests 
of some, and the objects of ambition of all, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that they view them with jealousy, i am far from 
thinking, however, that if, in consequence of these engagements, 
we should be attacked by any thing like a confederacy of the 
greater Mahratta powers, we shall have to carry on this contest 
unassisted by these chiefs ■ but the number of those who will 
assist us, and the degree of assistance which they may give, will 
depend much upon the Peshwah, 

We have, undoubtedly, an influence over those chiefs, one which 
is dally Increasing, to which 1 attribute our successful progress to 
this moment. This influence is founded, in some decree, upon 
their fear of our power, but much more upon their hope of our 
support in forwarding their views, and of our protection against 
the violence and oppression of their own government, and the 
greater Mahratta powers* Here we must depend upon the per¬ 
sonal character of the Peshwah, and upon the manner in which 
the new treaty will work: upon which points 1 shall defer to write 
any thing until I am better informed* 

Why the alleged confederacy should be promptly dealt with , by 
requiring Sdndi&k to recross the Nerbudda; and why, if 
he docs so, our army should be broken up . 

(Extract.) Same date* 

The question, whether the supposed confederacy will be formed, 
and whether we shall have to contend with it, ought to be brought 
to a decision as soon as possible : 

ist. Because, if we are to have a war, we shall carry it on with 
great advantage during the rainy season. 

2ndly. Because we are ready, and the supposed enemy are 
not; and every day’s delay after this time is an unnecessary 
increase of expense to us, and an advantage to them, 

3rdly. Because we shall immediately ascertain the views and 
intentions of the Peshwah regarding the alliance in general; and 
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-^^^haD leave no time for intrigues amorthe jagluredars in 

— and our interest 

4thly. Because nothing but our determined and early oppo¬ 
sition to the confederacy can save us from it, supposing it to exist* 
To withdraw from our engagements with the Pcshwah will rather 
accelerate its attack, with the addition of the Peshwah’s force. 

In order to bring this question to a decision, the Peshwah 
should be urged immediately {If possible before He should arrive 
at Poonah) to desire Scindiah to recross the Nerbudda. This 
chief ought at the same time to be pressed upon this point by 
our minister at his camp j and all the screws, menaces, &c,, might 
be brought to bear upon him, upon his Frenehflpen, and upon the 
Rajah of Berar. 

If Scindiah should cross the Nerbudda, and our minister is 
kept in his camp, we shall know upon what to depend. We ought 
immediately to break up our army in this country, taking care 
to have at Bombay a sufficient number of Europeans to reinforce 
the Poonah detachment* whenever their services shall be required, 
and to keep our north-west frontier of Mysore and the Ceded 
districts in strength. My reasons for thinking that the army 
here ought to be broke up, if Scindiah goes across the Nerbudda, 


are: 

1st. That it docs not weaken us, because the same number of 
Native troops as we have at present will be at Poonah ; we shall 
have the Europeans and train of ordnance at Bombay, to join the 
Poonah detachment; and the cavalry in the Ceded districts can 
always join the Hyderabad detachment in a short time. 

sneliy. Because the corps at Hyderabad and Poonah, thus 
reinforced, can join as soon as Scindiah shows an intention to 
cross the Nerbudda. 

3rdly, Because, by breaking up the army, and leaving nothing 
more at Poonah than the usual detachment, the jealousy of our 
strength will cease in a great degree, and we may then see in 
what manner the new treaty will work. 

I think it probable that a system of menace towards Scindiah, 
his Frenchmen, and the Rajah of Berar, will put a stop to the 
negotiations for the formation of the confederacy, to which there 
are already many natural obstacles, particularly as wc and the 
Nizam are prepared, and already in the field. But if Scindiah 
should refuse to give au unequivocal symptom of his good inten¬ 
tions by retiring across the Nerbudda, I can have no doubt of the 
confederacy; and, for the reasons I have above stated, we ought 
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v it without Joss of time. The operations in this event 
will be of a nature so general, that it is difficult to give an opinion 
concerning them* The battle must be fought either on the Ni- 
7amfrontier, or near Poonah, by these troops; but the impres¬ 
sion which will put an end to the contest, like that which will 
4 the confederacy, must be made from the northern frontier 
;ak and from Mldnapoor* 


120 . To Xdeutonant-Ooneral Stuart, 

Diplomatic precautions to prevent the burning of Poona//. 

(Extract,) 

Somergaum r Junction of the Meera and Kurrah, 
ifih April, 1803* 

Yon will observe the communication to Lord Wellesley of the 
intention of burning Poonah. With a view to prevent the exe¬ 
cution of this plan, I have written a very civiJ letter to Amrut 
Rao, to announce my approach, in which I have stated that I shall 
take measures to ensure the safety and tranquillity of the city on 
my arrival there, I think it possible that this letter may draw 
from him an answer, and that he will send me a vakeel; and if he 
does, and remains at Poonah, I shall keep up the correspondence 
till l get within reach of Poonah with the cavalry, when I shall 
move forward briskly to prevent the execution uf this horrible 
plan, 

121* To Lieutenant-Colon e l Collins* 

Warm eulogy on Collins' diplomacy. Importance of Sciudtails 
declaration. The Nizam's troops not to go to Poonah. 

Camp at Somcrgaum, at the junction of the rivers 
Neera and Kurruh, tfi h April, 1803* 

After so much time has elapsed since I have had any com¬ 
munication with 3’ou, it gives me the most sincere pleasure to 
commence one by the expression of the great gratification which 
I received in the perusal of your despatch to the Governor- 
General of the 25th ultimo, a copy of which reached me yester¬ 
day from Colonel Close* In the important conference of which 
you therein give the details, it appears to me that you have dis¬ 
played the moderation, the candour, and the dignified firmness 
which ought £0 be the characteristics of the diplomatic agents of 
the British nation in India; you spoke as a man ought who is 


IMPORTANCE OF SCIKDIAll's DECLARATION to COLLINS. 

,)e of the justice of the cause which he is urging, and who 
:ain of being supported j and notwithstanding the chicane 
of his ministers, you drew from the Prince with whom you were 
sent to negotiate a declaration which must be considered as 
formal- and to which must be attributed the future peace of 
India, if he should act in conformity to his declaration. 

You will have heard from Colonel Close that I am advancing 
towards Poonah with a detachment of the army, which is so well 
equipped and composed, that 1 should not be apprehensive of the 
consequences if it were opposed by all the forces oi Hindustan, 

I am now within a few marches of Poonah, where I expect 
to arrive on the 22nd or 33rd, Colonel Stevenson, with the 
subsidiary force in the seivice of the Nizam, reinforced by me 
by one European regiment, together with Tils Highness con¬ 
tingent is on his march up the Becmah, towards Gardoon> he 
will leave there, within the Nbarn's frontier, ail His Highness's 
troops, and will take a position with those of the Company 
upon the Becmah between Poonah and Gardoon, 

I had determined upon this disposition of part of the troops 
under my orders before I had seen your letter to the Governor- 
General, in which you mention the desire of Scmdiah that the 
Nizam’s troops should not be brought to Poonah, because it 
holds out a probability that all the troops will thereby procure 
some forage; but I inform you of it that you may make such 
use of the information as you may think proper, 

1 at the same time tell you that I do not propose to bring 
the Nizam's troops within the Mahratta territory, unless it 
should be absolutely necessary. 

My first object after I shall reach Poonah will be to bring 
up the Feshwah from Bassesn, for which I have arranged a plan* 
and have communicated it to Colonel Close, According to this 
plan he ought to arrive at Poonah at the end of this month. 
But I cannot answer for the movement of His 1 lighuess’s person, 
and therefore cannot say when he will reach that city- 

1 shrill afterwards take such a position as will appear most 
likely to enable the troops to subsist with facility > n ex¬ 
hausted country, and to form a junction if that measure should 
be accessary, in which 1 shall wait the result of the pending 
negotiations. 
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Believe me, &c., 

Arthur Wellesley, 


NATION, AND QVTET OCCUPATION, OF POOS A IP 


123. To the OovGpnor-General, 

Porctd march f# Poo?uitk< Uurtsisted occupation of the city , 
Military advantages of the position. The step justifiable on 
the ground of the imminence, in any case, of a Mahratta 
contest. The Governor-General should not be aiuious about 
the criticism vf < little winds: 

Poonah, 21fit April, 1803. 

I arrived here yesterday with the cavalry of my division, and 
the Mahratta troops under Appah Saheb, Goklah, anti others 0 ( 
the Peshwalvs officers. 

I had received repeated intimations from Col. Close, that 
Anirut Kao, who still remained at Poonah, intended to burn that 
City, when I should approach with the British troops; and, at 
last, a request from the Peshwah, that I would detach some of 
his officers with their troops, to provide for the safety of his 
family, ft was obvious, that, even if I could have prevailed 
upon these officers to go to Poonah, their force was not of the 
description, or of such strength, as to prevent the execution of 
Am rut Rao’s design; and I, therefore, determined to march 
forward with the British cavalry and the Mahrattas, as soon as 
1 should arrive within a long forced march from Poonah. In the 
mean time, I received intelligence that Amrut Rao was still in 
the neighbourhood on the 18th; and that he had removed the 
Peshwah's family to Sevaghur, a measure which was generally 
supposed to be preparatory to burning the town; and I marched 
on the 19th, at night, above 4° miles to this place, making the 
total distance which the cavalry have marched, since the lyth in 
the morning, about 60 miles. Amrut Rao heard of our march 
yesterday morning, and went off with some precipitation, leaving 
the town in safety. It is generally believed here that he intended 
to burn it, and that it was saved only by our arrival. The 
infantry will conic here to-morrow. 

1 received a very civil letter from Amrut Rao, in answer to 
one which I wrote to him. He says that he will send a person 
to talk to me upon his business. I consider it to he very im¬ 
portant that he should be brought in, and I will do every thing 
m my power to induce him to submit to the Peshwahds 
government. 

Matters in general have a good appearance, I think they all 
will end as you wish. The combined chiefs, of whom wc have 
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lire! so much, have allowed us to come quietly, and take our 
station at this* place; and, notwithstanding their threats, have 
taken no one step to impede, our march, or to divert our attention 


to other objects. Here we are now in force, in a position from 
which nothing cart drive us, and in which we shall gain strength 
daily* On the other hand, they have not yet made p< ace among 
themselves ; much less have they agreed to attack us, or on any 
particular plan of attack, If I should be mistaken, and that, in 
opposition to the conclusions of reasoning upon the state of our 
affairs with each of the Mahratta chiefs, who. wc are told, were 
to combine to attack us; and, upon a comparison of our means 
of annoying each and all of them, with theirs of annoying the 
Nizam (which is all that they can do), we should still have a war 
with them, you will have the satisfaction of reflecting, that, in 
consequence of the course of measures which you have already 
pursued* you have removed the seat of war to a distance from 
the Company's territories; and that you have the means of 
carrying it on in such a state of preparation, as to insure its 
speedy and successful termination. 

In thus reasoning upon the subject, I conclude that we should 


have had to contend with this confederacy at all events; or, at 
1 east, that we should have had a war with the Mahratta powers, 
in some shape, even if this treaty with the Peshwahhad not been 
concluded. Upon this point I have only to observe, that the 
establishment of Ilolkar’s power at Poonah, founded, as it was, 
upon repeated victories over SdiKliah’s troops, would probably 
have occasioned demands upon the Nizam, But, supposing that 
I may be mistaken, I declare, that, from what l have seen of the 
state of this country, h would have been impossible for Holkar 
to maintain an army in the Deccan w ithout invading the Nizam $ 
territory. They have not left a stick standing at the distance 
of 150 miles from Boon ah; they have eaten the forage and 
grain ; have pulled down the houses, and have used the materials 
as firewood; and the inhabitants are flccl with their cattle. 
Excepting in one village, I have not seen a human creature 
since 1 quitted the neighbourhood of Meritch: so that the result 
of your omitting to make some arrangement for the Peshwah, 
which was to occasion the re-establishment of his power, must 
have been the invasion of the Nizam’s territories, if only for the 
subsistence of those multitudes in Holkar s suite, or their march 
to the countries to the southward of the Kistna. This last 
course might have procrastinated the evil, as they might, in 
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Countries, have found subsistence for another year; but 
their next step would have been to seek for it in the 
Company's territories, the very sources from which we should 
have been obliged to draw our supplies in the contest which 
must have ensued* 

Supposing, therefore* that you should be blamed for adopting 
a course of measures, in which there is a distant risk that you 
may have a contest with the Mahratta powers, you have the 
satisfaction of reflecting, that, in consequence of those measures, 
the scene of action must be at a distance from the Company s 
territories; and that you are in such a state of preparation as 
to insure its speedy success: at all events, it is probable that, 
if you had not adopted those measures, either the Company 
or their ally must have suffered alt the evils of war, without 
having the same means of averting them, or of limiting their 
duration > 

In all great actions there is risk, which the little minds of 
those who will form their judgment of yours will readily perceive 
in that which I am now considering; but their remarks ought 
not to give you a moment's uneasiness; and I have, in this 
letter, made you acquainted with a fact which must silence 
every objection to your measures, and which I shall take care to 
send in an official form, through the channel which I believe to 
be the source of the croaking which I hear. 
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12a To Colonel Stevenson, 

The Confederacy probably not concluded ; but reported in order 
to alarm the IS 1 Cam, The Resident with him should not 

meow age such reports. 

(Extract.) Camp at Poonah, 33rd April, 1803* 

The fact Is, here I am at Poonah, unopposed, and in strength ; 
and the Resident knows, or ought to know, that those chiefs, who 
arc supposed to intend to combine against us, have not yet made 
peace, and cannot have settled any plan of operations. It is true, 
that, as we have taken into our hands the bone for which they 
have been contending for some years, not one of them is very 
well pleased ■ and each gives out that the whole will combine 
against us. But there are many considerations which must be 
maturely weighed, by at least two of the parties, Saudi ah and 
the Rajah of Berar, before they will venture upon a war with the 
English, particularly when we are prepared, and they are not. 
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DISCOURAGING ATTITUDE OF PESmVAll & HIS SlRD, 

may be asked, why they give out that they intent 
"combine? 1 answer, because they know that some of us are, 
like other men, to be frightened by their threats; that, par¬ 
ticularly, they have their effect at the Nizam's durbar, in 
which they are daily brought forward ; and for this reason It is 
that our Resident at that durbar, instead of listening to the fears 
of that Court, and propagating them, ought, above all other men, 
to inculcate the improbability of this combination ; or its certain 
failure, if it should ever be attempted* 


124* To Idem ten ant-Colonel Close* 

J he Pcs ft r ■ ah s S irdars held off; and hr does not see m to favour 
the yaghiredarSr whom our influence has attracted. 

Camp at Pconah, 23rd April. 1603. 

1 have had the pleasure of receiving your letter of the aoth. 
You will have been informed, by mine of yesterday, that Appah 
Sulicb will remain m this neighbourhood ; and that it is my 
opinion he will be satisfied with a very moderate settlement of 
his differences with the Kolapoor Rajah. In respect to the 
Peshwall's Interference in those affairs, I have to observe, that 
the Putwurchm must be considered as his subjects; and that 
they have a right to expect that he will interfere to afford them 
a protect ion j which it is his duty to give them* 

According to the instructions I have received, I have entered 
hi to no engagements j but I have promised generally, that those 
who should join this army, in their master^ cause, should be 
recommended to his favour* From respect to the British nation, 
and 1 may almost call it a personal attachment, the chiefs of 
the Putwurdun family, and Goklah, have joined us ; but not a 
chief belonging to the Peril wall, excepting Bappojee VittelJ* 
Indeed, as appears by the enclosed letter from Col. Stevenson, 
some of these are employed in the plunder of the Nizam's 
country. If our recommendation of these chiefs, who have joined 
IK is to be unattended to, wc must expect, not only that they 
wdl leave us, but that no others will ever join us. Soobarow 
Moot)- showed me the Peshwah’s sutfnuds: they may be forgeries, 
but I have him here, and you will judge for yourself* 

1 wrote to Mr. Duncan this day, respecting his forwarding to 
us certain of the stores, as my carriage bullocks are so com¬ 
pletely dune up, that, if I attempt to send them down the ghauts 
till they have had some rest-, I shall lose them alb 





CHIEFS PRonAULF PLATING THE GAME OF RRAG. 
12 G* To Lieutonant-Graneral Stuart, 



Improbability of the Confederacy, Hotkar not likely to become 
Sc indtail's tool, The Mahratta Chiefs aware of mr power 
and resolution. They have not threatened British agents, only 
their native servants, and the Nizam 1 s Court. 

Camp at Panowullah, 10 m, from Poonah, 
271b April, 1^03, 

[ had the pleasure of receiving your letter of the 19th last 
night* I have great hopes, notwithstanding the threats held out 
at Hyderabad, that the combination of the northern Chiefs will 
end in nothing. 

The Governor-General has a strong check upon Scindiah to 
the northward, and another upon the Rajah of Berar; and it 
is not very probable that these Chiefs will involve themselves 
in a war in which they must be certain losers* merely for the 
pleasure of plundering the Niaam's country* 

The result, then, of the peace between Semdinh and Holkar, 
and of this combination, may be, that Holkar will be made the 
tool to annoy the Nizam : but, supposing that to be the case, 
against which there are many probabilities, the enemy, although 
not to be despised, will not be very formidable. But I should 
doubt Holkar entering, immediately, so far into the views of his 
rival as to undertake to conduct this contest, as principal, merely 
for the gratification of his feelings of disappointed ambition* It 
is much more probable that Holkar will avail himself of the 
moment of peace to gain possession of the territories belonging 
to his family, which will probably be ceded to him* Upon the 
whole, therefore, I think that, although there will be much bad 
temper and many threats, there will be no hostility, 

I have observed, from the commencement of the negotiations 
with the Peshwah to the present moment, that no British agent 
has ever been threatened with this combination* We have heard 
of it principally from the Court of Hyderabad, and from the 
Native servants in the employment of our Residents, upon which 
description of people threats are supposed to have some effect; 
but these threats have never been held out to Major Kirkpatrick, 
Co]* Collins, or Col* Close, in their communications with the ser¬ 
vants of the principal Mahratta chiefs, or the principals themselves. 
Amrut Rao s vakeel, with whom I had a long conversation the 
other day, never hinted that there was an idea of a combination 
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Sfthc Mahratta chiefs. I do not conclude, from this silence of 
theirs towards us, that they have no such idea, because I know 
it is the common conversation; but l conclude from it that they 
arc well aware that we are not people to be frightened by threats ; 
and that they fcnow that, as soon as they should hold out this 
threat, we shook! immediately take some steps to ward oh" its 
effects. They know well that we have it in our power both to 
defend ourselves and annoy them, of which I believe them to be 
much more afraid than we arc of their combination. 

I have heard frequently of the supposed combination of diffe¬ 
rent Mahratta chiefs; but when the nature of our situation upon 
the frontiers of Sdqdiah and the Rajah of Bcrar has been ex¬ 
plained to them (of which they are in general very ignorant), and 
they have been informed of Scimliatds answers to Col- Collins, 
they will be satisfied that the combination, if ever formed, will 
not do us much harm. I marched this morning With an idea of 
procuring forage with more case. 


1£6, To Lieutenant-General Stuart- 


Proposed military movements in case of Sctndiah s advance to 
Poonah^ or junction with Holkar , ond attack on the Nizam s 
country. His approach would probably lost us the support of 
the Southern f aghlrcdars. 


Camp it Panowullah, 3rd May, sfto 


(Extract) 


It is my opinion that it is by no means certain that Scindiah 
will advance to Poonah, and it is most probable that the report 
of liis intended march has been circulated for the purpose of in¬ 
timidating us, or the Nizam : however* it is as well to be prepared 
with a consideration of the measures to be adopted in case 
Scindiah should advance to Poonah. 

I have no doubt whatever but that the force which will he here 
when the Peshwah shall arrive will be more than equal to con¬ 
tend with his, of which I enclose you an account : I atn also of 
opinion that Col. StevensoiTs force with the Nizam’s army are 
fully equal to the defence of the Nizam's country against either 
Holkar or Scindiah. If both should unite in an attack on the 
Nizam’s country, CoL Stevenson and I must co-operate or join 
in the defence of it, leaving at Poonah a sufficient force for the 
protection of thePeshwah’sperson against straggling parties: on 
the other hand, tf both should approach Foonali, Coh Stevenson 
must come nearer to me. 
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will probably be desirous that I should give my opinion 
regarding Lieut.-Col, Close’s proposal contained in the enclosed 
paragraph of his letter. In the event of Scindiah’s advance, our 
military position ought to be such as to give confidence to those 
connected with us, and to show the wavering, and our enemies, 
that we arc really in strength. It would not answer to move at 
once to Hyderabad, as you would thereby leave open die Rajah 
of Mysore's country, and the Company’s; and would remove the 
check upon the southern jaghiredars. liut if you were to cross the 
Toombuddra, and move to Moodgul you would be nearer the 
scene of action at Poonah, within 12 or 14 marches from Hy¬ 
derabad, and close upon the southern jaghiredars. You would 
also be in a better situation to defend the Company's frontier. 

In 6 weeks from this time the rivers which rise in the western 
ghauts will fill, I.know that Native armies arc then very inca¬ 
pable of carrying on their operations; and you will be so near 
the Kistna* that yon can decide whethe r you will cross it, and 
at once carry your decision into execution. We are upon very 
good terms with those of the southern jaghiruktrs who are with 
us, I have prevailed upon Appall Saheb to remain here till the 
Peshwah shall arrive; and in consequence of a letter from Col 
Close, in which he communicates the desire of the Peshwah that 
I should distribute 30,000 rupees among his officers who may be 
most distressed for money, to be repaid on his Highness’s arrival 
at Poonah, 1 have advanced 20,000 rupees, at two different times, 
to Goklah, He also appears in very good temper. It is very 
probable, however, that, in case Sctndiab should advance towards 
Poonah, the jaghiredars will become at best neutral, and will re¬ 
turn to the southward under various pretences; and if there 
should be nothing to check their enterprises, their neutrality 
would very so on degenerate into enmity. 


137, To Major Kirkpatrick, 

Ota advanced military position may avert war. To abandon it\ 
and our engagements with the Peshrwah^ would be dangerous 
both fa us and to the Nizam. 

Extract,) Camp, 3rd May, 1803. 

A war with the Mahrattas must have been the consequence of 
the proceedings in this part of India in the months of October 
and November last, and the Nizam’s territories must have been 
the scene of its operations. 




WE CAXtror SAFELY RETRACE OUIi STEPS. 


ij\c advantageous military positions which we have taken 
-m consequence of our political arrangements with the Peshwab 
and the additional force which those arrangements give us, may, 
in my opinion, still prevent the hostilities which arc apprehended ; 
at all events, will considerably alleviate their evil; but this must 
depend upon our own determination and exertions. \W are 
much mistaken if we suppose that, to depart from our engage¬ 
ments with the Peshwab and to give up the advantageous 
military position which we have taken, will alter the supposed 
intentions of the northern Mahrntta powers to go to war, or will 
save the Nfcairfs territories. Such a line e>f conduct not only 
would expose his Highness’ interests and power, but those of the 
Hon. Company, to the most imminent danger. 


<SL 


129. To Xjieutenant-Colouol Collins. 

Inherent weakness of the Confederacy. Our heat mains of 
dissolving it. Circumstances favourable for Colonel Collins 
negotiation with Scindiah. 

(Extract-) Camp, yth May, 1 S 03 . 

The confederacy against which, according to appearances, we 
may have to contend, is composed of persons and powcis among 
whom there can be no common interest excepting that of plunder, 
and there are many sources of jealousy and enmity. I hey will 
soon find that they have everything to lose by hostilities With the 
English government, and such is the state of our military prepa¬ 
rations in this quarter that they have but little hope ot gain. 
Some of them, also (please God), may come in for harder blows 
than they expect, and upon the whole we may reasonably look 
for die speedy dissolution of this confederacy. 

But there are two modes of pressing upon it, or rather the one 
must be the immediate consequence of the other; 1 mean, nego¬ 
tiation and arms. By the position of our forces in tins quarter 
we must deprive onr enemies of the only hope for the attainment 
of which they have formed this confederacy, viz. the plunder of 
the Kearn s country. By the operations of those in Bengal wg 
must show them that they have something to lose ; and wc must 
press these points upon their minds by means of the ability and 
diligence of our diplomatic agents. 

The Prince at whose court you have resided is one of the 
principal members of the confederacy; he has most lo lose and 
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-f Terrfe to gain in the contest, because, whatever may be the suc¬ 
cess of this plundering expedition, his troops are not of that 
description to partake of its benefits in proportion to their num¬ 
bers and importance, and his territories are most exposed to our 
invasions* His mind also appears to be adverse to the course of 
measures which his ministers have adopted ; he is of a disposi¬ 
tion to take sudden measures m consequence of the failure of the 
military operations, against those who advised them ; and it ap- 
pears that he has a great respect and regard for you. Under all 
these circumstances I anxiously hope that he may have endea¬ 
voured to prevail upon you to remain with him, and that you 
may have stayed. 


12D. To tho Governor* General, 

Danger of ScindiaPs marching to Poona ft. Colonel Collins doss 
not see this. Desirableness of one decisive heal authority % 
under the Governor* General s ins fractions. 

Camp at Ch inchore. near Poonah, iqiIl May, j8o,i. 

I received, this day, your letter of the 32nd April; and I shall 
ini mediately write the dispatches which you have desired I 
should. As, however, appearances are doubtful to the north¬ 
ward, as you will perceive by Col, Collins's late dispatches, I 
cannot fix the time at which the troops can return to their 
stations; but I still think we shall not have a war. 

We are playing a little at cross purposes here. Cob Collins 
encourages Scindiah to march to Poonah, or rather does not 
object to that march, which ought to be done at present* Col. 
C lose and I think that the Peahwah ought to write to Scindiah, 
to inform him that he has regained his power, and that he must 
not come here ; and that I ought to write a letter to Scindiah, in 
similar terms. The consequence of his coming will be a contest, 
preceded by a long Mahratta negotiation, in the course of which 
he will intrigue with all the Pcshwall’s chiefs, shake their alle¬ 
giance, and throw the country (which is getting into order) into 
a new scene of confusion. It is better, by far, that the contest 
should be at a distance; but there is a far better chance of 
avoiding it entirely, if we keep him away. 

We ought to have some authority here to settle matters with 
all these chiefs, under some general instructions from you. The 
state of affairs varies daily; and, before orders can come from 
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;al upon any question, the circumstances which ought 
o uide the decision have entirely changed* Besides, the fact that 
Col. Collins does not object to Scmdiah’s march to Poomih, and 
that CoL Close and I think it necessary to object to it, shows 
the propriety of vesting some person with authority to direct all 


our affairs in this quarter, 

Malcolm is not very well, and is gone into Poonah; but f 
have proposed to him to go to Bengal, to point out to you the 
state of affairs in this quarter, and to urge the adoption of this 
measure. 

You will hear, from Col* Close, how the Peshwah is going on. 
As soon as he makes his entry into Poonah, and I shall have 
settled, at that place, the detachment which may be deemed 
sufficient for the protection of his person, I intend to move 


towards the Nizamis frontier. 


130, To Lord Hobart, Seerotary of State, 

Retrospect of measures for the restoration of the Ptshzvah. Mili¬ 
tary dispositions for the defence of the Nizam s and the 
Company s territories, and of Mysore, The Peshwah s go¬ 
vernment settling fast: he appears decided to abide by the 
Treaty , Without if a Mahratta war must have occur ref 
which if may ferae fit. 

Camp at Chinch ore, near Poonah, 10th May, 1803* 

In consequence of orders from his Excellency the Governor- 
General, of which I enclose a copy, I transmit to your Lordship 
an account of the proceedings of the British troops under my 
command, to this date. 

You will have heard from the government that I was detached 
in the month of March from the army assembled on the frontiers 
of Mysore, with about 9000 men, to effect a junction with the 
Company's troops subsidised by the Nizam, and his Highness's 
army assembled on the western frontier; and then to proceed to 
Poonah, in order to assist in the restoration of the Peshwah to 
the exercise of the power of his government I inarched nearly 
600 miles through the territories of the Mahrattas, not only 
unopposed by them, but receiving all the assistance which their 
country could afford* As the country, however, through which 
I marched since I crossed the river Kistrca had been the scene of 
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ffji^ rrid depreciations of Jeswunt Rao Holkar's troops, 

- rrrtf draw much from it. 

I was joined on my march by several of the jaghuredars hi the 
southern districts, principally those who served with the British 
troops under my command in the year 1800; and by the Pesli- 
wafo’s officers who had quitted his Highness, by his desire, when 
he fled from Mhar, after the defeat of his army by Jesvvunt Rao 
Holkaq in the neighbourhood of Foonah. At length T formed a 
junction with the subsidiary force and the Nizam’s army, to the 
northward of Funder poor, on the 15 th April. 

Jeswunt Rao HoJkar quitted Poonah in the end of March, and 
went towards Chandore, a fortress in his possession to the north¬ 
ward of the river Godavcry* His detachments, which had been 
as far to the southward as the neighbourhood of Moritcli and 
that of Bejejapoor, fell back as T advanced, and at length went 
off to the northward when J formed the junction with the Nizam’s 
army. I was thus enabled to make a disposition of the troops 
which would provide for the security of the Nizam’s frontier; and 
for that of the march of the Push wall from Bassein to his capital. 
Accordingly, having reinforced the subsidiary force by a regi¬ 
ment of European infantry, I broke up immediately again and 
moved upon Poonah, with my own division and the Mahrattas, 
where I arrived on the 30th April; and I left the Nizam’s troops 
upon his Highness's frontier. 

From thence, in the neighbourhood of Gardoon, our line ex¬ 
tended to the western ghauts, and the troops could subsist with 
ease, and could assemble at any point at a short notice. After 
I had made this disposition, I learned that Jeswunt Rao Holkar 
had entered the Nizam's territories in the neighbourhood of 
Aumngabad, that he had surrounded that city with his troops, 
and had demanded large sums of money from the inhabitants. 

The Push wall was not arrived at Foonah; but us he was 
attended by a detachment of the Bombay army, consisting of 
the /8th regtij companies of the 84th, and a battalion of Native 
infantry, with artillery, under Col Murray, there was every ap¬ 
pearance that his march to his capital would be uninterrupted. 

On the 28th April, I ordered Col. Stevenson, the commanding 
officer of the subsidiary force serving with the Nizam, to move 
to the northward with that force and the Nizam’s army. I 
expected that Jeswunt Rao flolkar, whom I apprised of these 
orders, would draw off, as soon as he should find that Col. 
Stevenson was approaching him, and he has done so. Col 



MEAStmES FOR DEFENDING THE NIZAMIS COUNTRY. 

A ^Jvc]lson' Is now posted upon the liver Seeiiah, about ? } o ni 
to the northward of Gardoon ; from which place he can protect the 
NJbral frontier as far as Aurangabad, or he can move towards 
Hyderabad, or can join with my division, as may appear advisable* 
The PeshWah arrived at Chhichore, about 8 miles from Poooah, 
on the 7th imt.j and his Highness proposes to make his entry 
into his capital on the 13th last* By that time the detachment 
from the Bombay army* under Cob Murray, will have got pos¬ 
session of the fort of Camallah, in the Kcmkan, the kdladar of 
which refused to deliver the fort to his Highness the Fcshwah; 


and I shall then move towards the frontier of the Nizam, 

[t Is impossible to obey the orders conveyed in the second and 
third paragraphs of the enclosed copy of a letter from his Excel' 
leney the Governor*General, for reasons connected with Certain 
political events Which have occurred since the probable date of 
his Excellency’s dispatches to your Lordship. At that period 
the G over nor- General must have received the accounts from the 
Resident in the camp of Do whit RaoSciiuliah; from which there 
was every reason to believe, From his own declarations, that that 
prince was satisfied In his own mind that the treaty of Rassein 
contained no stipulations injurious to his interests, and that he 
would not endeavour to prevent the parties from carrying it into 
execution. But by dispatches written to the Governor-General 
by the Resident with Scindiah, on the April and the 1st 
and 2nd inst., copies of which I have perused, it appeal's that the 
disposition of Dowlut Rao Scindiah towards the Nizam is nut 
so friendly as might have been expected, and that that prince 
Intended to march from Barham poor on the 4th inst I am 
doubtful of the direction of hts march * but k is reported that 
he Intends to approach the Nizam's frontier, to meet there the 
Rajah of Berar. 

Your Lordship will observe, that I have already taken men- 
surcs for the defence of the territories of his Highness the Nizam; 
ami that I propose to march to that quarter with my own divi¬ 
sion, as soon as the Fcshwah shall have entered Foonah, leaving 
at that city such a detachment of the Bombay troops as may be 
deemed sufficient for the protection of his Highness’s person. 
These measures, as they must preclude all hopes of forming an 
establishment within the Nizam's frontier, or of any very lucrative 
plunder, in the short space of time between this and the period 
at which the rivers will fill that rise in the western ghauts, may 
probably prevent the supposed march into the Nizam’s territories* 


Hy THE COURSE PVR RUED HAS BEEN JUDICIOUS, 

A_lHl events, it is my opinion that neither Dowlut Rao Sdndiah, 
the Rajah of Berar f nor Jeswunt Rao Holkar, will venture to 
remain within our reach, where their operations will be confined 
by the rivers, Therefor^ the invasion of the Nizam's territories, 
if It should be made, will be confined to his frontiers. 

Upon the whole, considering the slight hopes of advantage 
which these Chiefs can have in this invasion, and the certain loss 
to which two of them at least must be liable, from a state of 
hostility with the British government, with which your Lordship 
must be well acquainted, I cannot believe that they will venture 
upon a course of measures so hopeless ; and it is probable that 
the reports of the march of the Rajah of Berar, and of the 
direction of the inarch of Dowlut Rao Scmdiah towards the 
Nizam’s territories, have been circulated with a view to intimidate 
the Feshwah and the Nizam. But until the views of these princes 
are decided, it is impossible to recommend that the army in this 
quarter should be broken up. In the mean time, the Feshwah s 
government is settling fast; and his Highness appears to be 
deckled to adhere to the treaty with the Company, and to for¬ 
ward all the objects of the alliance. If, contrary to my expecta¬ 
tions, the northern Chiefs should be determined upon hostilities 
with the British government, the military position which we have 
obtained by the treaty of Basseim and by the rapid march of the 
division under my command, and the advanced state of our 
military preparations, afford means of protecting the territories 
of the Company and of the Rajah of Mysore. 

It is unfortunate that the territories of the Nizam should have 
suffered by the irruption of a freebooter at Aurangabad, and 
that they should be threatened again by Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
and the Rajah of Berar, But scarcely a year has passed in 
which hi* Highness has not suffered or apprehended a similar 
misfortune; and there is no doubt but that he must have suf¬ 
fered in a greater degree In this year, if the treaty of Basse!n 
had not been concluded. 

The certain consequence of the establishment of the power of 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar at Foonab must have been the invasion of 


the Nizam's territory, if only for the subsistence of the troops. 
It would not have been possible to draw subsistence for those 
numerous bodies of horse, for another year, from the countries 
between the Godavery and the Kistna, through which f have 
marched ; and they must have sought for it either in the Nizam’s 
territories or in the countries to the southward of the Kistna. 





COLONEL COLLINS TOO HAST? IN LEAVING SCINDIAH J 

ither case, the Nizam’s territories would have been Invadec 
and in the latter, those of the Company and of the Rajah of 
M ysore. 

Although it is by no means certain that endeavours will be 
made by any of the Mahratta chiefs to interrupt the execution 
of the treaty of Bassdn, yet, as appearances are doubtful, and 
the reports which are in circulation may reach your Lordship, 
1 have thought it proper to avail myself of the orders of his 
Excellency the Governor-General, to make yon acquainted with 
the real state of the public affairs in this quarter; and with the 
means which we have of resisting this interruption, and of de¬ 
fending the Company's ally, the Nizam* 


131* To Lieutenant-Ooneral Stuart* 

Colonel G&flirts' withdrawal from Scindiah's camp premature 
and mischievous, 

(ExtoicL) Camp, 10th May, 1803* 

1 hope that Col* Collins will have been induced to remain m 
Scindiah s camp. I think that he was rather hasty in his deter¬ 
mination to withdraw ♦ and that, by withdrawing, on the grounds 
of Scindiah's altering the direction of his march, he has done 
no good, Scindiah s ministers will still go on negotiating with 
Col. Collins's Native agents, and they will persuade their master 
that the absence of the Colonel from his camp is not a novel 
occurrence, and is not a sign of war. Thus we shall lose all the 
advantages of the check upon them of Col* Collins's presence, 
and of bis influence over Scindiah j and. by the manner in which 
he has withdrawn, he has not given Scindiah any reason to fear 
the commencement of hostilities with the Company* 


132* To tho Hon, H* Wellesley* 

Hoik as apologises for his conduct at A urungabad. Scindiah*s 

inconsistency. Proposed remonstrance with him, and march 
tnto the A team's conn try. The Peshiv ah seems true to the 
alliance, 

■ (Extract.) Camp at Poonah, 14 th May, *803. 

HoLkar, to whom I wrote a letter to desire that he would re¬ 
train from the plunder of the Nizam’s country near Aurangabad, 
has written a very civil answer, in which he says that he went to 
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AJiiingabad to claim some money, which the Nizam's soubahdar 
had received, for 5 years, from 3 villages belonging to him, in the 
neighbourhood of that city; that he had received part of what lie 
wanted, and that he had dure no injury to the country, and was 
then about to depart. It is true that he has 2 villages near 
Aurungabad ; and I am informed that it is true that he has dune 
no injury to the country; but I do not believe that he has moved 
farther than 6 or 7 miles from Aurungabad, 


It is reported here, that the Nizamis soubahdar of Aurungabad 
invited Ilolkar to the plunder of that place; and I think there is 
some foundation for this report, 

Scindiali marched from Burharnpoor on the 4th inst., but on 
the 7th he had made only one march. He waited for the 
Pe shiv ah’s vakeel, Ballojee Koonger, who was the person deputed 
by the Peshwah to communicate the treaty of Basse!n to Sdndiah, 
in fact, Ballojee Koonger was Sdndiah’a vakeel at Poonah, and 
he continued to act in that capacity after he was appointed to be 
the Peshwah's Deivam He was in that situation when the Pediwah 
concluded the treaty of Basse in, to which he was privy* After 
this circumstance, and Sdndiah’s declaration to Collins, which you 
will read in the Govenior-Generafs dispatch to the Secret Com¬ 
mittee, it is strange that there should be now a prospect that 
Sdndiah will oppose the arrangement* I have had more dealings 
with the Mahrattas than any other man now in India; and it is 
my opinion that they must be brought into order by an operation 


on their fears. 

The Governor-General tells me that he is going to send me 
instructions, and I delay to do thing till I hear further from 
him. My own opinion is > that I ought to write to Sdndiah, to 
point out to him the danger of involving himself in hostilities 
with the British government, and to tell him that I was going into 
the Nizam's territories; that wc are bound by treaty to defend 
them, and that he must expect very unpleasant consequences if 
I should find him there* At the same time, I should recall to 
his recollection his own sentiments on the treaty of Basscin ; and 
l should press him to state openly his doubts, if he entertained 
any, as well as his claims upon the Nizam. If this letter should 
have any effect, I would press him by another to cross the Ncr- 
budda. In the mean time, at all events, whether I write to him 
or not, 1 shnll march into the Nizam's country; and if the govern¬ 
ment of Bombay supply me with a bridge of boats, for which 
I have asked them, I shall carry on the campaign during the 


IMPRACTICABLE CHARACTER OF THE PESUWj 

season, which the Mahrattas cannot do ; and I 
months will entirely settle the question. I have got a fine 
army, in excellent order; and 1 think that this combination or 
confederacy, with which we are threatened, will find that we can 
march as well as fight. 

The Peshwah appears determined to adhere to the alliance, and 
to forward ail its objects : he has written to Scindiah,.and to the 
Rajah of Berar, to desire that they will not enter his country 

133. To the Governor" Goneral. 

Failure of the Peshwah tv perform his engagements to seeure 
the Southern Jaghircdars. Their emsiquent absence from 
General Wellesleys army. Mischief of delay. General 
Wellesley thinks the Peshwah incapable only , not treacherous 
The importance of promptly compelling Scindiak to take a 
decided line—increased by the nesvs of peace in Europe. Need 
of special powers from the Go vern or- General insisted on. 

Camp at Charowly, 4 th June, i3oj. 

[ marched from Pootiah this morning, and shall proceed towards 
the Gddavery. I am sorry to tell you that, notwithstanding our 
strong recommendation of the southern jaghircclars and the 
Peshwah’s officers to his Highness : his solemn promise to me 
that he would satisfy their claims in order to secure their future 
services ; and the assurances of his servants from time to time to 
Col. Close, that his Highness was taking measures to satisfy them, 
and to send out an army with me, I have not got with me one 
M ah rat t a horseman. Ragonaut Rao, however, has told Col. Close 
that the Peshwah will give the Zereen Futka to Appah Saheb, 
and will not make the demand of the nvizzer* Appah Saheb has 
visited him, and Buhvunt Rao Nagonath is in treaty w ith Appah 
Saheb respecting the satisfaction of his other claims* But the 
Peshwah trusts none of his ministers, and pretends to do his own 
business ; although his time is much taken up by religious cere¬ 
monies and his pleasures, and he is very undecided. These faults 
in his character, added to a slowness natural to every Mahratta 
negotiator, render hopeless the conclusion of any important 
transaction* 

In the mean time the season is advancing, the rivers which rise 
in the western ghauts will soon fill; and then, if I am not on the 
spot to urge the chiefs, to take all the trouble, and to make all 





POWERS, TO TREAT, & ACT PROMPTLY, NEEDED. 

tfie^rangemcnt s which arc necessary to cross the rivers with the 
troops, mouths will elapse before they will overtake me ; even if 
the Peshwah should settle their claims, as far as to induce them 


to march from Foonah at all. This conduct of the Peshwah would 
appear like treachery; but I declare that t do not suspect him of 
treachery I really believe that he thinks his .only safety is in 
the alliance with the Comp Liny, and that he wishes to carry into 
execution all the stipulations of the treaty. But he is incapable 
himself of doing business; he will not trust his ministers; and 
he is jealous of, and detests, his sirdars. The news which came 
from England yesterday makes it very desirable that we should 
break up in this quarter. 

1 have seen Col. Collins’s letter to you of the 29th May; and 
as I think it possible that the Rajah of Berar and Sqmdiah may 
never meet, I have urged the Colonel to press Scindiah to name 
a day on which he will explain his intentions; and if Scindiah 
should decline to name a day, he should fix one for him, beyond 
which, in my opinion, he ought not to remain in Jus camp* if the 
explanation should not be satisfactory. 

If Scindiah should move off. which I still think is very pro¬ 
bable, I shall break up immediately There must be troops in 
the Carnatic when the French arrive at Pondicherry. There will 
be none, unless Gen. Stuart’s army can march to that quarter; 
and if he should move before Scindiah shall have declared him¬ 


self, the movement may have much effect upon Scindialfs do 
duration. And if there Should be a war, the operations of this 
body of troops, at such a distance from our own frontiers, will be 
unpleasant, unless Gen. Stuart’s force should be so posted as to 
preserve tranquillity in our rear, and defend the Company’s terri¬ 
tories. I pon the whole, therefore, it is absolutely necessary that 
Scindiah should immediately declare himself* and that, if his de¬ 
claration should be favourable to our wishes, we should break up. 
Golkars army is melting away: he is gone to the northward of 
the I aptec, and it is reported that he is going into Hindustan. 

f wish that there were powers here to act at once, and to direct 
the negotiations with the different Mahratta chiefs to certain 
points as they arise. These questions occur daily, and nearly six 
weeks elapse before your orders can be received upon every fresh 
occurrence. At this moment CoL Collins Ought to be ordered to 
press Scindiah to give an answer, particularly as he has hinted 
that he is wavering between peace and War; and time, which is 
all that Scindiah requires, and which is fatal to us, will be gained 





r 0U MUST MU NO SC INDIAN TO A DEFINITIVE ISSUE, 


■tjy v Jfte necessity of waiting for your order, 1 ?, unless Col. Collin^ 
-should attend to my suggestion, A communication ought also 
to be opened with Holkar and the Rajah of Bei*ar,upon the ob¬ 


ject of the treaty of Basscin, and endeavours made to separate 
them from Scmdtah; and the Peshwah ought to be made to snow 
his correspondence with Scinch ah, I conclude, however, that Col 
Close will ascertain whether his Highness has written to that 
chief, as he asserts he lias. 


134, To Lieutenant-Colonel Collins, 

Seindittffs language would justify immediate war. Yet he will 
probably yield at last. Still , both load circumstances a ad the 
prospect of renewed war with France require that he should 
he brought to a prompt decision . 

Camp near Cbarowly, 4th June, 

I marched from Poonah this morning, and I shall continue my 
marches towards the river Godavery, Colonel Stevenson has 
crossed that river at Puttum 

I have just received your letter of the 30th of May, and 
Colonel Close has sent me that which you have transmitted to 
him of the same date. I am concerned that Scindiah should not 
have given you at once the answer which I think he will give 
you in the end, 

I observe that jn the idth paragraph of the note of instructions 
to you, the Governor-General requires that 1 Dowlut RaoScindiah 
should instantly explain himself without reserve; but instead of 
making this explanation, he tells you that when he will meet the 
Rajah of Berar he will let you know whether it is to be peace or 
war. That very answer might justify an immediate attack upon 
SdndiaVs possessions j but when it is connected with the pro¬ 
bable delay of the arrival of the Rajah of Berar, and of the pro¬ 
posed meeting (which, after all, I believe will never take place), 
if appears to be absolutely necessary that there should be some 
farther explanation, or that, at all events, Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
should be called upon to fix the time at which he will give the 
asked for explanation. You will observe that lam directed to re¬ 
gulate my conduct in conformity to the instructions to you and 
to Colonel Close; but it is obvious that unless I am to consider 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah's delay to explain himself as a refusal, 
i cannot act; and unless he is called upon to fix the time when 
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give his explanation, wc shall be obliged to remain in the 
situation which wc ought particularly to endeavour to avoid, 
viz. with armies in the field incurring all the expense and incon¬ 
venience of war, without any of its honours or advantages. 

You will observe that the object of all the Governor- G eneral s 
instructions is to bring the question to a speedy decision, and 
to break up the army in this quarter. The necessity of this 
becomes more evident when we reflect upon the intelligence of 
the nth of March received from Europe last night, from which 
it appears that there is a probability of the renewal of the war 

with France* TJ .. e 

/relieve me, & c. 

Arthur Wellesley. 


135* To laentenwat^Oolonel cioso. 

Stubborn facts , which impugn the PeshwaKs sincerity in the 
alliance. Ought we not to imthdraw from it 9 ami negotiate 
with the Confederates on a different basis ? 

(Extract.) Camp, 8th June, 1-803. 

My being in the field here, without any of the Peshwah sirdars, 
is rather an awkward circumstance ; and, in my opinion, we must 
immediately take into consideration the general situation of our 
affairs, and act in such manner as may appear best for the 
public interest* I have always thought the Peshwah to be in¬ 
capable rather than disaffected ; and I have imagined that he 
would send out an army with ua, if he could: but two or three 
facts have occurred which rather warrant a conclusion to the con¬ 
trary, One of these 1% that he has not ordered out even Bappojee 
Vittcll, whose troops were sent to encamp in my front, with great 
parade, on the day after I had the interview with his Highness; 
another is his shuffling backwards and forwards with Goklah and 
Appah D essay e; and the third is his offer of the Zerecn Putka 
to Appah Sahcb, without the power attached to it, and, of course, 

* without the honour. These are three stubborn facts, which we 
cannot conceal from ourselves, and which prove that there is 
something to prevent our having a Mahratta army in the held, 
besides his Highness!® incapacity for business. 

The present moment Is critical Our appearance in Strength 
may prevent the threatened hostilities ; but if it Is clear that wc 
are not strong at Foonah, which it must be to the whole world, if 
we continue in the field without even one Mahratta horseman, it 
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OUGHT WE NOT TO CHANGE OUR POUT IQ A l IWE ? 
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viDus that we arc weak, not only in appearance, but 
military point of view. There can be no doubt but that a war 
with these confederated Mahrattns would be rather a difficult 
undertaking, and attended with some kind of risk, if this body 
of troops be not accompanied by a corps of the light cavalry. 
The question is, whether, by our own influence and negotiations, 
We can bring forward immediately the body of cavalry, and the 
chiefs who came with rnc to Poonah, and, at the same time, keep 
up an appearance of an understanding with thePeshwah. If that 
can be effected in any manner, it is my opinion that the public 
interests imperiously demand it, and I shall do every thing to 
bring them forward. My objects in bringing them forward would 
be to give us such strength as would probably prevent hostilities* 
or, if the hostilities should take place, would g vc us a prospect of 
bringing them to a speedy conclusion. In either case, I am de~ 
cidedly of opinion, that the alliance, in its present form, and with 
the present Peshwnh, will never answer; and my efforts would be 
directed to withdrawing from it with honour and safety. If we 
cannot bring forward a body of tins horse, and as, in my opinion, 
the alliance will not work in its present form, or at all with the 
present Peshwah, with whom it is not possible to have a com¬ 
munity of interests, the question is, whether we ought not to alter 
the mode, and form, and object of our negotiations with Scindiah, 
Holfcar, and the Rajah of Be ran All these questions press for 
immediate decision, and I put them to you and Malcolm for your 
consideration. 


136 , To Major Malcolm. 

Doubtful policy of the Treaty* Want of independent authority in 
the Peshwah. Bad ten deucy of'subsidiary alliances, in weak¬ 
ening the governments subject to them. Effect of the Treaty 
in case of war with the french—the crucial test It gives 
us a goad military position ; but may overbalance this by 
uniting Ike MaAralia Chiefs against us. War with Frame 
wit! inyefae war with the M ahratlas. Yet they could not 

efficiently unite with the French. Proposed modification of 
onr alliance with the Peshwah. His dislike of us, and un¬ 
steadiness to it. Scindiafis hostile attitude realty due to him. 

Camp at Rook, aoth June, 1803. 

I have received your letter of the iSth, with the memorandum 
enclosed, and I agree almost entirely in the opinions which you 



we must stick to our ground in this country, otherwise the Nizam, 
and we, eventually, must suffer; and, even supposing that by 
withdrawing now wc could stop the hostilities, which I doubt, we 
should only defer them to a period at which, probably, we should 
be less prepared than we are at the present moment. But as 
soon as there shall be no threats of the confederacy, either by the 
withdrawing of Sdndiah, or from the success of the war, it is my 
opinion that we ought either entirely to new model the alliance, 
or to wi th ci ra w fro m it, Y ou a re well aeqtia in to J w i l h j ny op i n i o t \ s 
on this subject. 

The greater experience I gain of Mahratta affairs, the more 
convinced I am that we have been mistaken entirely regarding 
the constitution of the Mahralta Empire, In fact, the Pcshwah 
never has It ad exclusive power in the state: it is true, that all 
treaties have been negotiated under his authority, and have been 
concluded in his name; but the chiefs of the Empire have con¬ 
sented to them ; and the want of this consent, on th e part of any 
one of them, in this case, or of power in the head of the Empire, 
independent of these chiefs, is the difficulty of this case at the 
present moment, I put out of the question the consent of the 
Futwupdnns, Gold ah, &c. T because I have always considered/ and 
it must appear to every body to be one which proceeds from 
causes, entirely independent of the treaty, and of the circum¬ 
stances which occasioned it, and of the Peshwah himself These 
chiefs act under the treaty, because they had a previous ac¬ 
quaintance with us ; and because they saw some prospect of being 
relieved from their difficulties by our interference, and of becom¬ 
ing in some degree independent under our protection. Had it 
not been for this hope, not one of them would have been with uS, 
and we should have had a treaty with a cipher, bearing the name 
of Peshwah, without a particle of power. 

Whatever may be the result of the present crisis, we shall gain 
nothing by the treaty. Sdndiah, Holkar, the Rajah of Berar, 
and possibly others, will be separate and independent powers in 
India, very probably leagued for the present in a defensive alli¬ 
ance. Wc must look to that, and must not reduce our military 
establishments. Is the peace of India secured ? I doubt it. as 
far as we are concerned. Supposing there should be no war with 
the confederates, the first consequence of the alliance must be to 
re-establish the government of the Feshwah in the northern coun¬ 
tries* then to settle the Kolapoor question, &c.: and, supposing 
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^ we have another war with the French, there is no doubt but 

that wc shall have a war with the Mahrattas. 

One had consequence of these sub si diary treaties is, that they 
entirely annihilate the military power o(" the governments with 
which we contract them ; and their reliance for their defence is 
exclusively upon us. This treaty with the Pcshwah has Certainly 
given us a good military position ; but the: question is, whether, 
in case the nation should be involved in a war with the breach, 
which, in mv opinion, is the hypothesis upon which all Indian 
polities should turn, the military position is so good that it cannot 
be forced ; and whether we do not lose more by the risk ot having 
all the powerful Mahrattas against us, at such a time, than we should 
gain by having the Pcshw ah certainly on our side, and by the good¬ 
ness of our military position. Upon this point I have to observe, 
that the more I see of the Mahrattas, the more convinced I am 
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that they never could have any alliance with the Trench. The 
French, on their arrival, would want equipments, which would 
cost money, or money to procure them ; and there is not a Mah- 
ratta in the whole country, from the Pcshwah down to the lowest 
horseman, who has a shilling, or who would not require assistance 
from them. 

In what manner then ought the alliance to be modelled ? In 
my opinion, we ought to withdraw from Foonah, and leave some 
chance that the principal chiefs may have the power of the state 
in their hands ; we ought to keep up our connexion with the 
Pcshwah, so as that he might not be trampled upon ; at the same 
time, we ought to increase our influence over the chiefs of the 
Umpire- in order that it may preponderate in ad possible cases 
in which ihe state should be called upon to decide. In short, I 
would preserve the existence of the state ; and guide its actions 
by the weight of British influence, rather than annihilate it, and 
establish new powers in India by the subsidiary treaty. In this 
consideration of the subject 1 have not touched upon the disin¬ 
clination of the Pcshwah to the alliance, of "which I have scarcely 
a doubt, and, at all events, upon his inability to perform the con¬ 
ditions to which he has bound himself. But he has not even per¬ 
formed those conditions which must be in his power. Has he not 
now daily communications with Scindiah’s durbar, and even with 
Holknr, of which the British Resident has no knowledge what¬ 
ever ? His very letter to Scrndiah, which has been extorted from 
him, almost by force, contains a breach of treaty. In it, he de¬ 
sires that chief to remain where he is, pointedly; whereas, he 
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the requisition of the Governor-Genera!, and (he 
only event which can ensure peace, is Scindiah's recrossinp the 
Nerbudda. 

Vmi may depend upon it, that, if Collins had not pushed the 
negotiation as he has done ; and if Scmdiah had any option be¬ 
sides moving into the Nizam s territories, or returning to his own 
to procure subsistence j in short, ifhe could procure subsistence 
where he is, he would remain there, in consequence of this para¬ 
graph in the Peshwah s letter. Besides, I sec, in the ackbar, that 
he is going to send another vakeel to Scindiah. For what pur¬ 
pose? And let it be stated for what reason the Peshwah did not 
give his letter to the British minister to be forwarded to Scin- 
diah, knowing that that Chief says the last did not reach him, 
instead of sending it through his own vakeel, who to he must 
mistrust. Upon the whole, i see no prospect under Uit prt>cn J 
treaty, and f should decidedly alter it, when .1 > V opportunity 

may offer. 

Collins is just in the right state. The f How - explain him- 
sdij and will ask him to stay, and whi '• pretend that in i.annot: 
move off on account of the rain, the swelling of the river or be¬ 
cause my troops are in this countryi and thus the matter may 
hang on for some time longer, ! think that, b th wav had not 
been still doubtful, Collins would have got a a answer ini mica 1 
to his memorial The truth is, they are ah shaking ; and, 
it the allies had come out of Poonah with m there would 
be no war, 

i wish you would take up money wherever you ca get it, anti 
not from me. The Company maybe losers, but my trea 1 will 
be richer. 


137. To Iriouten&nt-Colonei Close. 

Hcikar & conduct wzlljirabahly determine that of St jidiali and the 
Rajaft oj Berar . Hence } the impolicy of threatening him 
*with war cm our part General Welledf $ want of grain 
and transport. The Fcshwaits fait hieto the alliance , 
and his failure to provide transport faHechs. Political and 
military moral of the sitnath?i 

{Extracts.) Camp, 23rd June, 1803. 

f think it probable that the confederates have not yet arranged 
their matters, that Holkar has not /et come into their views, and 



WITH WAR 


wish to delay the decision for some 


for that reason 


g i WE OUGHT NOT TO THREATEN If OIK A R. 

time longer. Holkar s object would appear to be to get hold 
of the Holkar territory, and his game to effect it by a war 
between Scindiali and us. If there should be no war between 
Sdndiah and us, he will get hold of that territory, but not so 
certainty, either by a peace mediated by Ragojee Rhoonskh, 
and guaranteed by him, or by tlie continuation of the contest 
with >. inch ah. Balkars object must be, obviously, to keep 
him- s. » it of the contest with us, and to urge the others into 


it, but it is probable that Scindiah and Ragojets Bhoonslah 
perceive tli; t inclination, and want to urge him to go hand in 
hand with them. They have now a fair opportunity of doing 
thie by apprizing him that he is to be attacked by the English ; 
tnd upc.ii this ground it is unfortunate that Cob Collins’s 
v*mshot shoe; 1 mve said, and that the Peshwah should have 
.vnllon. ihat ive intended to attack Hulkar* in addition to the 
impolicy of such a derluration, at the present moment, it is any 
thing but true, and ought, in my opinion, under the instructions 
of the Governor-Central, to be firmly contradicted. If you 
should Ik of that opfthen, it would be well ii you were to make 
.ijgge^tlon upon >he Subject to Col, Collins. 

1 apprized you in my letter of yesterday of tfty want of grain. 
i stalled from V. onah with Tfooa bags of rice, which, upon a 
moderate t rlcububn, would i ve lasted me 59 days, and I might 
h.u ■ spun ; A c 90 days. The losses in cattle obliged me to 
lc 1 onic behind in the 1 , iuhbourhoodi of Poonah, and to 
vottsuttK much Unger (ju.-iDtitu-s than were, necessary in camp; 
hut even with these drawback-' i ought to have had now a 
•-iifliai'iK-y <y Inst me for a month, but the briryjarrics have 
0 ntrivfi) to make away with t wo-thirds of it. 


******* 

If the ansvt: 0 f Sehdiah to Collins houkl be at all peaceable 
aud 1 i 'ViV, t u ;v,y .pinioa v. c ought to accept i' ■ and I ought 
Lo inforn him t[ intend to recross th Beam ah, an d to break 
up the army, as -00* 1 find that lie commence ■ to re cross the 

Nerbudda. 


What has happened dready, and the situation of this body of 
troops, arc sufficient prothat we cannot carry- on a war in this 
country, after having bee-* 4 months from Seringapatam, and 
having march-1 nearly ;oo without having the assistance 

of the resources of Bombay Poonah. The government of 

Bombay is unable (and always will be so with its present in- 
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^Efinficiits) to nfford us any assistance, and the Feshwah is both 

v liable and unwilling. With half the means in their power, and 
without the assistance of the store collected at Foormh, it is 


pleasing to see how the Nizami government have supported 
the army under Col. Stevenson ; but, although the provision is 
at their door at Foonah, and brought there without the smallest 
aid from them, they will not give us a bullock to remove it. 

1 can have but one opinion upon this subject, and that is, that, 
supposing the Feshwah’* inability to be of the lowest kind, there 
must be besides an unwillingness on his part, which has con¬ 
tributed to prevent us from enjoying any of the resources of 
Foonah. It is not to be believed that there are no cattle in 
that city. Let a house or a shop be produced in which there is 
not a bullock, and I will agree that I am mistaken ; and the 
police can command every bullock in the place, particularly 
when it is known that we are willing to pay highly for all that 
we receive. But it is useless to search for proofs of the Pcshwall’s 
dissimulation to us, or of his unwillingness to come forward to 
our assistance in a contest in which wc are likely to be involved 
from our interference in his favour. We must look fora remedy 
for these evils; and I acknowledge that I see none that are not 
of a nature more violent than are likely to be adopted. 

The difficulties, however, in which this corps is likely to be 
involved will be an useful lesson to governments, and to us all. 
first, to avoid entering into a treaty with a prince, the only 
principle of whose character that is known is insincerity ; and 
next to avoid, if possible, to enter upon a campaign at the 
distance of 700 miles from our own resources; not only not 
having the government of the country on our side, but, in the 


shape of a friend, our worst enemy. 


138 . To Lioiitonaiit-Gonoral Stuart. 

Want of communication with Hoik nr; and of singleness and 
unity of authority in the conduct of the negotiation. 

(Extract.) Camp, 24th June, 1803. 

I think that it cannot be sufficiently lamented that we have 
not a communication with Holkar, or that the Governor-General 
is not nearer the scene of operations and negotiations, or has 
not empowered some person to conclude with those chiefs at 
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once. Our negotiators are able men* certainly: but in ap¬ 
parently trifling points I have observed that they have more 
than once deviated from the general plan of the negotiation; and 
when a fault has occurred, it has not been possible to apply a 
remedy without a reference to Bengal, which takes 2 months. 
That which I have above mentioned is one of those errors; 
and the pains which Col Collins took for some time to persuade 


Scindiah to march towards Boon ah is another. 


130 . To Liieutenant-Coloaol Close. 

The Gc vcrnor^Gcneral 5 instructions m longer meet the actual case. 
The Pesfnmtis misconduct alters our to hole position . Hence, 
we ought to alter our line , and retrace our steps. The Governor- 
Gaural should come to Madras. 

(Extract.) Camp, 125th June, 1S03. 

In respect to your suggestion, that f should urge Col, Collins 
to quit Sdndiah’s camp, I have to observe, that l have already 
written to urge him to accelerate his negotiation. I have no 
direct communication with him ; indeed, I never received from 
you the account of his dawk stages. The muttaseddee at 
Auruugabad occasionally sends me letters, but they are longer 
on the road than those which come by Poouab. Besides, I think 
it much to be doubted whether the negotiation with Scindiah, 
on the present footing, ought to be accelerated under present 
circumstances. It is true that we must go to war under any 
difficulties rather than lose our honour; but we must keep out 
of the war if it is practicable. 

In my opinion, the state of affairs is much altered since the 
Goveniur-General wrote the instructions under which Collins 
is acting at this moment. It was then supposed that we had 
the Peshwah with us, I think that is, at least doubtful at the 
present moment; and the question is, whether, instead of 
urging forward Collins's negotiation, on the footing established 
under that notion, we ought not rather to procrastinate it; to 
report the state of the case at the present moment at the 
Fesh wah's durbar to the Governor-General, and ask for further 
orders. This opinion of mine, that the Fesluvah is not with us T 
may, it is true, be erroneous. But it is founded upon the fact 
that Ids Highness has not yet taken any steps, recommended to 
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the Company’s government, or which a sense of his own 
TnfSrests would have suggested, either to prevent the combination 
ot the northern chiefs, or to assist us, or to unable us to carry on 
the contest against them, if it should be formed ; and his acts, as 
far as they have come to our knowledge, have tended rather to 
our prejudice. And if we may believe Col. Collins and the 
assertion of Scindiah and his ministers, the Peshwah has a 
correspondence with Balbjee Koonger and Sdndiah’s durbar, of 
the nature of which we are entirely ignorant. I cannot but feel 
that, if we are to have a war under these circumstances, it will 
be one much more complicated than that expected to be the 


result of the course of action pointed out by the Governor- 
Gen era Is instructions ; but one to which our resources are, 
f trust, fully equal It is a duty, however, that we owe to our 
country, to avoid it, if we can, With honour; and 1 should hope 
that, if timely measures are taken, it might be avoided. 

Upon the ground of the Pcshwah’s duplicity, the question Is, 
what line we ought to suggest to the Governor-General ? The 
first thing he ought to do should be to come to Bombay* As for 
the settlement of the Mahratta question, that appears to be 
beyond a possibility: in that case the best thing we can do is to 
restore matters nearly to the state in which they were when we 
entered the country, and allow them to fight out their own 
quarrels,- The very hint of our taking this step would dissolve 
the confederacy at once. We should then have to defend the 
Nizam’s country and our own territories, which, probably, they 
would never attack. 


140* To liioutenant-Colonel Collins. 

War to be avoided, if possible. The Mahmtta Chiefs jealous of 

ns, but also of each other / and more afraid of us than of 
cash other * Profit and loss to them from the Treaty of 
Basseim Why (hey affect to be united\ while they are probably 
ooi, nor will be. We ought to avert war by acting on their 
fears, and lessening their hopes of gaining by "it Course 
suggested to accomplish this . 

(Extract.) Campj spth June, 1803, 

i proceed to give you my opinion on the present state of our 
affairs, 1 think it js much altered in many respects since the 
Governor-General wrote the instructions under which you have 
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Jctim acting lately, You will perceive by late letters from Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Close, that it is probable that the treaty of Bassein 
will not work as was expected even in the Peshwah’s durbar; 
and, on the other hand, the intelligence received front England 
in tile beginning, of Fnne gives great reason to believe that die 
war with the French may have been renewed, livery circum¬ 
stance, therefore, points out the necessity that, if possible, the 
wav with the northern Mahratta chiefs should be avoided. 

The question is, in what manner is this desirable object to be 
attained? I have long been accustomed to view these different 
Mahvatta governments as powers not guide. 1 by any rational 
system of policy, or any notion of national honour, but solely by 
their momentary fears of loss or hope of gain Since the fall of 
Tippoo there is no doubt but that they have viewed the British 
power with jealousy and apprehension, and various cndcavouis 
haye been made to' unite their discordant politics in one object, 
that of attacking and lessening it; hut these endeavours have 
constantly failed, nc| because each chief was not sensible of the 
greatness of the British power, but because each wanted con¬ 
fidence in his neighbour, each felt that he had more to appre¬ 
hend immediately from him than he had from the British 
government, and 'that he ran less risk of loss from a contest 
with his own neighbour than he did from one with the British 
government. 

Upon this view of our situation in respect to the Mahrattas 
the treaty of Bassein was concluded. This treaty does not 
deprive any of the northern chiefs of anything excepting of 
two objects of ambition; one, the power of the government of 
Poonah; the other, the benefit resulting from the claims of that 
government upon the Nizam, which would be naturally in the 
hands of that chief who should , have the power of the govern¬ 
ment of Poonah. Under every other point of view the treaty of 
Bassetn is beneficial to each of the northern chiefs. It secures 
to each, under the guarantee of British faith, not only the pos* 
sessions which have long belonged to his family, but likewise 
those which he may have usurped from the weakness of the 
Peshwall's government during the last six years of troubles, 
occasioned by the contests of these very chiefs for the power of 
His Highness’s government. They could not have this security 
under any other possible establishment of the Peshwah s power* 
If it should be established by means of any one of them, the 
others know well that they would lose their possessions; and if 





. /thfioBAHiurr of their uniting to resist it. 
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be established by means independent either of any ol 

them or of us (of which I see no probability), the possessions of 
these chiefs, at least those which they have usurped from the 


weakness of the government, would be lost. 

The motive for war, therefore, with these chiefs at the present 
moment cannot be the fear of the immediate, or even remote, 
consequences of the establishment of our power in the govern¬ 
ment of Poonah, hut it must be a desire to regain that object of 
ambition for themselves* Here J might enter into an argument 
upon the improbability that these chiefs would ever unite for the 
purpose of regaining that power for any one of them ; but these 
topics have been already adverted to in some degree, and are* 
besides, well known to every body- But I should wish to know, 
is it true that they have united? Are there any signs that 
Sdudiah and Holkar have made peace? Is there any confidence 
between these chieftains? Or dare either of them trust himself 
in the camp of the other, or in an operation in which their 
mutual safety depends upon their mutual assistance? Whatever 
each of them may hold forth, therefore, l contend for it that they 
are not united, and that their fear of danger is not from us, but 
from each other 


It may be asked, if they are not united, why should they 
declare they are, and risk a war with the power of the British 
government ? In answer, I say that they know our moderation, 
and that as long as they refrain from hostility, they do not risk 
a war* They are not unacquainted with our fears of a war with 
a Mahratta confederacy, and they hope by their threats to 
frighten us or our allies, and to induce us to abandon our situa¬ 
tion at Poonah* 

Upon the whole, then, 1 am convinced not only that the con¬ 
federacy is not, but that it will not be formed. 

But the question whether there will be peace or war does not, 
in my opinion, depend upon the fact whether the confederacy is 
formed or not, or upon any political question, excepting upon 
the hope of advantage or the fear of loss entertained by the 
chiefs in the camp with you* To withdraw from the alliance 
with the Peshw&h, if it were practicable after what has passed, 
would affect this question only in this man lie; : it would give 
reason to our enemies to suppose that we wanted confidence in 
ourselves, and that their menaces had had their effect; and their 
hope of advantage from the war would be increased* 

In my opinion, therefore, our course of action at this moment 
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rght to be calculated in such manner as to increase their sense 
of danger, and decrease their hope of gain from the war, as the 
best means or preserving the peace. There is no doubt but that 
at this moment Scmdiah's territories on this side of the Godavcry 
and at Ba roach are exposed to certain loss, and that those of tile 
Rajah of Bcrar bordering upon the sea coast are in the same 
situation. On the other hand, there Is no hope of immediate 
gain. Holkat has passed the Tap tee, and cannot return lit tinje 
to assist tile other two, supposing them to be united; and the 
Nizam's army in the neighbourhood of Aurangabad is fully 
equal to defend His Highness’s territory north of the Godavcry 
till I shall be enabled to cross that river. This, therefore,appears 
to me to be the time best calculated for bringing these chiefs to 
a decision on the question of peace or war. 

On this ground I would immediately send a memorial to 
Scindiah stating the earnest desire of the British government to 
remain at peace. I would explain the defensive and innocent 
nature of the treaty of Bassein, the security it affords to the 
territories of each of the chiefs, and the provision it makes for 
the peace of India, I would point out the right which the 
Peshwah had to conclude that treaty independently of Scindiah, 

1 would repeat his declared approbation of the measure in 
his letters to Colonel Close, T would advert to the fact that 
neither ho nor his ministers have ever made any detailed ob¬ 
jection to any part of the treaty, I would recall to his recollection 
his friendly declaration to yourself, and I would contrast that 
declaration with his recent declared doubt Whether there Should 
be peace or war. 

1 would call upon him to perform his engagement to explain 
that doubt in three days from the delivery of that paper, and I 
would announce my intention of departing on that day if I 
should not then receive his explanation \ at the same time l 
should call upon him to act in conformity with his declarations, 
and if he were inclined for peace that he should withdraw his 
army from the Nizam’s frontier into its usual stations* and allow 
us also to withdraw our troops to our own territories. 

If Sctndiah should not give the explanation which you require, 
and should not act iu conformity to his declaration, you cannot 
stay in his camp one moment after the time fixed by yourself 
for your departure. 

You will observe that my object Is the preservation of peace, 
If! saw the smallest prospect of avoiding the war by any poll- 
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COLL/.NS LACKS THE SERI'EXTs WISDOM. 

I should recommend you to enter upon it: 
^present circumstances nothing can be done till the Rajah 
of Rerar and Scindiah will have withdrawn from the Nisam's 
frontier. 


I have, &c„ 

Arthur Wellesley, 


14L To tho Governor- G-onoraU 

Time lost through Col Collins' mistaken belief in peace between 
Sciwliak and Holkar, and the PeshwaTs plausible inactivity. 
1 General Stuart's position the mainstay of all our ope rations ' 

(Extract,) 

Camp at Peepulgaum, 8th July, 1803- 
Holkar has crowed the river Taptee, with his whole army, and 
appears disinclined) and I hear has positively refused, to trust his 
person in the same camp with Scindiah, 

Notwithstanding Col Collins’s assertion, Indore has not been 
given over to Holkar; and I believe that the peace which the 
Colonel supposed to have been concluded is only a cessation of 
hostilities, which Scindiah has been prevailed upon to grant by 
Eagojee Bhoonslah. in order to gain time for the negotiation of 
a peace; and of which Holkar has taken advantage, in order to 
place the Taptee between his army and that of Scindiah, 

In the mean time, we, who were ready on the 4th June, have 
lost that month and part of this for onr operations * and, unless 
Col, Collins lias attended to a second representation, which I made 
to him in the end of June, we are as far from our point as w . 
were in the mouth of May, The Colonel has gone upon a false 
notion from the beginning. He has supposed that peace was 
concluded between Holkar and Scindiah, because Scindiah’s 
ministers had told him so ; and he has had no other information, 
and has never produced any one proof of the fact, the truth of 
which he believed, and invariably asserted. Under this notion, 
he has been timid, and has afforded them time to conclude the 
peace, and to intrigue, which is all that they desired. 

Matters also at Poonah are nearly in the same state in which 
they were when I marched. The Peshwah promises every thing, 
and performs nothing. The Mahratta sirdars are still in that 
city, excepting Goklah, who is encamped at a small distance 
from me. The Reshwah has not satisfied them, and they wait 
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^ te t ht- result of the first operations against Sclndiah, and 
,vh6 has the upper hand, They are prevented from joining the 
confederates at present by Gen. Stuart’s position at Moodgul m 
the JWoab I observe, however, that Gen. Stuart is inclined to 
withdraw from this position, in consequence of the arrival oi the 
French at Pondictariy. Hut I have written to represent to him 
the advantage which we all derive from it. 1 have shown him 
that he keeps in tranquillity the territories of the Nuam 
Hyderabad, notwithstanding his Highness’s sickness, the proba¬ 
bility of his death, and the absence of all his troops beyond the 
Godavery; that he awes Pooftah.and keeps in tranquillity all the 
Mahratta territory south of the Beemah, notwithstanding the 
conduct or the I'eshwah, which must appear to his subjects like 
tveachcrV) and a desire to break his treaty with the British 
. r, ,vemme.1t, that, by threatening Me,itch and Dnrwar, he secures 
a: least the neutrality of the Putwurduns, and the continuance ot 
the cessation of-hostilities between that family ami the Rajah oi 
KoUpoor, which is so necessary to the existence of my commu¬ 
nications; and that he defends the Company’s territories, and 
those of the Rajah of Mysore, and secures their tranquillity. At 
tlie same time, in the event of the Nizam's death and consequent 
disturbance of Hyderabad, he can reach that capital in a few 
marches: or in the event of any accidents happening to the 
troops in this quarter, lie has equal facility in moving to Poooah, 
In short, 1 may call Gen. Stuart’s position the mainstay of all our 
operations; and it is that which, in case of a war with the Mali™ 
rnttas, will prevent a general insurrection in the territories of the 
Company, the Nizam, the Rajah of Mysore, and the southern 
Mahratta Chiefs. It was with a view to these advantages that 
] first recommended to Gen. Stuart to take it up; and every 
day's experience has shown the benefits which we have derived 
from it. 


\ 4 \>. To Lieutenant-Colonel Close, 


War with 11 oik a r to be avoided, if possible, Goklah restless 
and dissatisfied* 



(Extract.) 


Goklah has just paid me a visit. He has expressed a most 
anxious desire to hoist the Peshwah’s colours in a village called 
Mantlcgaon, belonging to Holkar, and one of the ancient posses¬ 
sions of the Ilolkar family, I have requested him most earnestly 







TLLFSIFrs CAKE TO AVOW Ti/li? WITH HOIK A R. 2 


from this measure for some days, as I wish to be at 
peace with Holkar, and do not intend to attack that chief, unless 
he should attack the Company or their allies. 

Goklah is rather anxious upon this subject, as he received the 
Pcsh wall's orders to hoist his colours m all the possessions of 
the \ ToJkar family, near which he should march. I wish that you 
would explain that I have prevented him from talcing possession 
of this village. Goklah is also very anxious respecting his pay, 
I wish that you would urge the durbar to make some perma- 
jient provision for him, If they would promise that wc should 
be repaid the sums which we should advance him, wc might 
contrive to keep him afloat, by means of bills upon Bombay or 
Bengal, upon which he would be able to get money. Consider 
this subject as it is really very desirable that we should have 
Ibis body of troops paid. 



143 , To Lieutenant-CoIonel Collins. 

Intimation of his intmtim to countermarch the British army 
whm the Confederates luithdraio theirs. 

Camp, r ith July, tBoj 

As I have not received an answer to the letter which I wrote 
you on the 29th June, t much fea that it may have missed 
you, and I send you a duplicate of it. 

I have seen your letter to the Governor-General of the 6th. 
It occurs to me that Scindiah and the Rajah of Bcrar may be 
inclined to withdraw to their own capitals, if they should be 
assured that we would withdraw likewise. I certainly propose 
to repass the Beemah myself, and to order Colonel Stevenson to 
repast the God a very, as soon as I find that those chiefs commence 
their march towards their own territories; and I shall break up 
the army in this quarter as soon as I shall be convinced that 
they no longer threaten the territories of the Peshwah or the 
Nizam, and are settled, the one to the northward of the Ner- 
budda, the oilier at Xagpoor. 

I communicate to you these intentions, m order that you may 
make such use of them as you may think proper. 

Believe me, 

Arthur Wellesley. 





01’ THE CHIEFS AMBIGUOUS j ACTS HOSTILE. 
144, To Iiieutenant-Colonel Collins. 



The language of the Confederates inconsistent with itself and 
with their conduct . The latter hostile. They are passing to 
gain time, amt to secure Hoikat\ and a better season for war. 
They must at once he brought to the test of action—must 
retire t or have war. 

Gimp, 14th July, 1803. 

I have had the honour of receiving your letter of the 6th hist, 
and I have taken into consideration the subject upon which you 
have desired that l should communicate to you my opinion. 

Dow hit Rao Sdndiah and the Rajah of Bcrar have declared, 
in their letters to the Govcrnor-Genoral, that they have no inten¬ 
tion to obstruct the arrangement concluded at Rassem between 
the British government and the Pcshwah; and that they are 
desirous of maintaining the relations of amity which so long 
subsisted between the British government and them* and that 
they will not ascend the Adjuntee ghaut, or march towards 
poonah. I am sorry to observe, however, that they still Intend 
to advance with their armies to the Adjuntee ghaut, upon the 
Nbm's frontier, notwithstanding their peaceable declarations. 
These declarations have been preceded by Others of a directly 
opposite tendency. The chiefs have declared that they were 
united for the purpose of attacking the British government and 
their allies; and Sdndiah, in particular, has said that it was 
d0 ubtfu l wh ether t here won Id b e pjcace o r wa r wi th th e E nglish. Is 
the advance to the Adjuntee ghaut, which is the acknowledged 
boundary between the Mahrattas and theNi^am, consistent with 
the hostile or with the pacific declaration ? Upon this point there 
can be 110 doubt; there can be no use in assembling an army 
upon the Niz&nVs frontier, particularly at the present moment, 
when their services must be required elsewhere, excepting to 
attack the Nizam 

But it may be asked, for what reason should these chiefs en¬ 
deavour to deceive the British government, if their intentions are 
hostile? To this, I answer, that their measures arc not prepared ; 
they have not yet brought Holkar into them; the British troops 
arc prepared for action, and they arc not; some vulnerable points 
in ScindiaVs territories arc exposed to the attacks of the British 
troops; and the British territories, and those of their allies, are 
defended at present at all points. By the delay of the coin- 
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UNLESS' THEE RETIRE, WE MUST ATTACK THEM. 


^c^cement of hostilities, they hope to have matters better pre- 
- -pfarodj the rivers will fall, and Scindiah will have it in his power 


to make better arrangements for the defence of his territories; 
and, on the other hand, those belonging to the Company and 
their allies will lose the protection which all the forces give them 
at the present moment. Therefore, I conclude that the advantage 
of delay is theirs; that they have made their pacific declara¬ 
tions in order to gain time; and that their real intentions arc 
to be known only from their actions. 

Ti there had been no hostile declarations from Scindiah or 
the Rajah of Berar, common prudence would have prevented us 
from viewing, with indifference, the assembly of their armies upon 
the Nizam’s frontier, and the British government must have in¬ 
sisted upon their withdrawing. Pacific declarations would not, 
in that case, have been deemed sufficient security for the Nizam; 
ih r can they, hi that at present under consideration, particu¬ 
larly as I have, above, pointed out the great advantages which 
those Chiefs will derive from delaying to commence hostilities. 

T am, therefore, decidedly of opinion, that, if the Rajah of 
Bcrar docs not withdraw to Nagpoor, and if Scindiah docs not 
remove his army to stations usually occupied by his troops, north 
of the river Nerbuddaj their intentions must be considered hos¬ 
tile. and we ought to take advantage of our position to attack 
them without Joss of time, Accordingly, I have written a letter 
to Bowlut Rao Scindtahj which I enclose, together with a trans¬ 
lation of it. 


If you should find that Dowtut Rao Scindiah and the Rajah 
of Bcrar remain encamped in the neighbourhood of the Nizam's 
frontier, I request you to deliver that letter, unless you should be 
of opinion that a verbal communication from yourselF of my sen¬ 
timents and intentions would be more likely to induce that chief 
to withdraw; or unless you should have other solid grounds for 
believing that he is sincere in his last declaration, and that his 
intentions are pacific. But, in my opinion, his declaration and 
his intentions cannot be trusted, unless he separates from the 
Rajah of Bcrar, removes to Burhampoor, and makes preparations 
for crossing the Taptec, and unless the Rajah of Berar commences 
his march to Nagpoor. 


S 





Tta: j’EsmvAir leaves appah desea ye unpaid* 
145, To Lieutenant-Colonel Close. 


The Ptshwah scmh only a fraction of his stipulated contingent; 
provides tto adequate means Jar paying this; amt diverts it 
from the general objects if the armament. Explicit remon¬ 
strances to be addressed to his ministers* 


Camp, r.|th July, jBoj. 

Appah Dessaye paid me a visit this morning, and entered 
much in detail into the situation of his affairs. He represented 
that lie had not been able to obtain possession of any erne of the 
places which had been made over to him by the Feshwah in 
jaghire, and that, when his amildars had gone to the villages 
with the Peshwah's sunmids, they had been ill treated, their 
troops attacked, and his Highness’s smmuds torn* Me said that 
the Posh will’s ministers had refused to consent to incur the 
expense of paying a proportion of the troops which had marched 
with me to Poo nab. He had been obliged to discharge, and pay 
the arrears of, all above the number of rooo, for which he obtained 
grants of scrinjaumy lands; and that, in order to pay those 
arrears, he had disposed of all the valuable property in his 
possession. That under these circumstances, he had no means 
of paying his troops. He said that he had represented to the 
Peshwah's ministers the probability that he should not bo able to 
obtain possession of the districts for which ho had sunmids ; and 
that, at all events, if he should obtain possession of them, the 
lands would be in an uncultivated state, the villages deserted, and 
that he should derive no benefit from them for some time; and 
he requested that he might receive 25,000 rupees per mensem to 
pay his troops, until he should derive some benefit from his 
jaghire. They had consented to his proposal, but, hitherto, they 
have paid him nothing, 

I request you to ascertain from the Peshwah's ministers, 
whether they did give Appah Dcssaye to understand that he 
should receive 25,000 rupees per mensem s till he should be in the 
receipt of the revenues expected from his jaghire. If they did, 
T beg of you to urge them to pay him the money. At all events, 
whether they did or did not consent to this arrangement, it is 
very obvious that this body of the Peshwah’s troops has no fund 
from which it can draw its subsistence; and I request you to 
urge the Peshwah's ministers to allot one which shall be available. 
If the Peshwah's ministers should avow that they had encouraged 



'jREMONSTRANCE WITH THE PESHWAlfs MINISTERS, 

.Appall Dessaye to expect that they would provide funds for the 
subsistence of h\< troops, till he should receive the benefits to be 
expected from his jaghire ; or if, in consequence of the re¬ 
presentation which I now send you, they should consent to 
provide funds for the payment of Appah Dcssaye 1 ^ troops, f will 
endeavour to assist that chief, and trust to future arrangements 
with the Peshwah for repayment of the sums which I may 
advance him. I beg you to represent these matters to the 
Peshwah’s ministers, and to take every opportunity to urge them 
to provide means for the payment of his Highness’s troops. 

In the course of the conference which I had with him this 
morning, Appah I) ess aye produced an order which he had 
received from Suddasheo Munkaiseer. to proceed t in concert 
with Bappojee Goneish Goklah, to attack the troops of A mint 
Kao, and dislodge them from some stations which they had 
occupied between Foonah and Nasstick* and to go as far even 
as to the latter place, to give assistance to the troops stationed 
there. 


I beg you to remind tile Peshwah’s ministers that his Highness 
is bound, by his treaty with the British government, to produce 
an army of 16,000 men, to act with the British troops; instead 
of which number only 3000 men have been sent, and no provision 
has been made for the payment even of that number. You will 
be so kind as to represent to them, 

ist. That, when a large body of the enemy’s troops are 
assembled upon the frontiers, and when the Rajah of Berar has 
in a public manner asserted his hereditary claim to his Highness’s 
musnud, it appears to be prudent not to fritter away the small 
force which his Highness lias produced. 

andly. That, as long as those armies are assembled upon the 
frontiers, his Highness may depend upon it that his government 
will not settle, his orders and sunnuds will not be attended to, 
and Ids enemies will remain In possession of the lands which they 
have seized. 


S rc %* That no partial operation against Amrut Kao, or any 
other chief, even if it should be successful, can be attended by 
the benefits which must result from removing to a distance from 
the frontier the hostile armies which have assembled in the 
neighbourhood; but that this expedition against Amrut Rao’s 
troops cannot be successful, as, in fact, there are twice the number 
of them that there are of the PesfrwahV 

4 thly. That the only chance of success against the hostile 
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m BAyi rao’s fa tT&LEss and fatuous conduct. 


..which have joined upon the frontier is, that our troops 

should be united, and that they should have no other object 
excepting to attack the enemy in the front. 

Jthly, That many rivers will divide these detachments with 
Goklah and Appah D.tssaye from the British troops; that their 
co-operation with the latter will become impracticable; and that, 
upon the whole, I have taken upon me to prevent Appall Dessaye 
from going upon this expedition. 

It appears, by a letter from Bappojee Goneish Goklah, that he 
has marched upon the expedition against Am rut Rao: although, 
in a letter which he wrote to me, he said that he removed to a 
distance from my camp only for the sake of forage, 1 propose, 
however, to endeavour to stop that chief likewise* of which l beg 
you to apprize the Peshwah’s ministers* 


§L 


140. To Bow tut Rao Seindmh, 


J W have pledged your word for pence. Yet you have threatened 

war. both in ward and deed. This has required counter pro- 
ca a lions. 1 on tn us t be the ji rs t to withdraw* - then I sh alt. 
Otherwise f shall attack you. Your condition—that toe shall 
respect Treaties — is otiose. 

Camp, 14th July, *803. 

In consequence of the reports that you had confederated 
With other chiefs to oppose the execution of the treaty of 
Bassein, between the Hon, Company and Rao Pundit Furdhaun; 
of your military preparations, and your advance to the frontiers 
of the Nizam ; and* above all, of your declaration to the British 
Resident with your camp, that it was doubtful whet hoi there 
would be peace or war with the Company ; t received the orders 
of his Excellency the Governor-General to move with the tioops 
to the frontiers, to take means of precaution, and to be prepared 
to act if you should carry your threats into execution. 

The treaty of Bassein has since been communicated to you, 
and you must have observed that it provides amply for your 
security ; and that, tn consequence of this instrument, you will 
hold your territories in the Dcccan by the same secure tenure 
that you have long held those m Hindustan* bordering upon the 
Company’s frontier, notwithstanding your absence from them 
with your armies. 

1 perceive, by your letter to his Excellency the Governor- 
General, of which Col. Collins has communicated to me a py, 



SUMMARY OF THE CASE, AND ULTIMA TUM. 


im have declared that you have no intention to comment: 
Utilities against the Company or their allies, or to oppose the 
execution of the treaty of Bassdn by the parties who had a right 
to enter into it, 

1 have*accordingly, the greatest pleasure in contemplating the 
probability of the duration of peace between the Hon, Company 
and your government, which has long subsisted with much 
benefit to both parties. But* if you are sincere in this decla¬ 
ration of your friendly intentions, there appears to be no occasion 
for assembling your army, and joining it with that of the Rajah 
of Berar, on the Nizam's frontier. That measure, uncombined 
with other Clrcudistances, would, at any time, render necessary 
corresponding measures of precaution, the result of which would 
be either your removal from the frontier of the Company's ally, 
or an appeal to arms; but when it has been accompanied by 
declarations of an hostile nature, when you have declared that it 
was doubtful whether there would be peace or war between the 
Company and your government, it becomes more necessary that 
you should remove yevir troops to their usual stations. 

Whatever respect 1 may have for your word, so solemnly 
pledged, as it is, in your letter to the Govern or* General lo which 
l have alluded, common prudence requires that l should not 
trust to that alone for the security of the Company and their 
allies, which lias been given to my charge. Accordingly, I call 
upon you, if your professions are sincere, to withdraw, with your 
troops, to their usual stations across the river Ncrbudda. 

You were the first, by your hostile measures and declarations, 
and the expression of doubts of the duration of the peace 
between the Hon. Company and your government, and by the 
movement of your troops, to render necessary corresponding 
measures of precaution by the Company's government; and you 
ought to be the first to withdraw your troops, if your intentions 
are really as pacific as you profess them to be. When you shall 
have withdrawn your troops to their usual stations beyond the 
Ncrbudda, I nfeo shall draw bach those under my command to 
their usual stations. 

But if, unfortunately, I should have learnt that, after the 
receipt of this letter, you have advanced towards the territories 
of the Nizam, or if I find that you do not commence the march 
of your troops towards their usual stations beyond the Ncrbudda, 
I must consider your intentions to be hostile, notwithstanding 
your professions, as there can be no use in keeping your armies 
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HOLKAR HAS XO GROUND FOR WAR WITH US, 

country, excepting for the purposes of hostility; 
shall immediately carry on those operations against you which 
are in tny power, in consequence of the advantageous position of 
the Company's armies* 

In your letter to the Governor-General, you have declared 
that you do not intend to oppose the arrangement concluded at 
Bassein, provided the arrangements of the Feshwah with you and 
Ragojee Bhoonslah, and other chiefs of the Mahratta Km pi re, 
are respected. The treaty of Basse in secures your interests; 
and it is not consistent with that treaty, or with the principles of 
the British government, to support any power in the breach of a 
treaty: you may, therefore, be satisfied on that head. 

147* To Jeawunt B&o Holkar. 

Your interests are secured by the Treaty of Basse in f of which / 
send yon a copy . Hence % 1 have little don Id that you will 
remain at peace with the Company^ which is your best course * 

Camp, ifith Juty, 

Much time has elapsed since I have had the pleasure of 
hearing from you, although I am anxious to cultivate the good 
Understanding which has subsisted between the Hon. Company's 
govern meat and you. With this view, I now send you a copy >f 
the treaty concluded at Basse in, between the Hon. Company and 
Rao Pundit Purdhaun ; from the general defensive tenor of which 
you will observe that the peace and security of India arc provided 
for. You will also perceive, that the 12 th article provides office- 
tually for the security of all the great Mahratta jaghiredars, and 
that those of the Holkar family are particularly named. This 
article will satisfy your mind, notwithstanding the endeavours 
which have been made to raise your doubts; and you wifi see 
that the interest and security of your family arc connected with 
this treaty* and tha>. in fact, they can be provided for in no other 
manner. That being the case, whatever others may do, I have 
lhtle doubt but that you will conduct yourself in the manner 
which your own interests will dictate, and that you will continue 
in peace with the Company. 

I send this letter in charge of Kawder Nawaz Khan, a re¬ 
spectable officer, who enjoys my confidence, and who will explain 
any thing you desire to know respecting my wishes. 



<SL 

and I 



COLD AT ONCE. 


Close, 



Why no day named far Sc indr ah's counter man ft. 

(Extract) Cainp at Sang wee, 17^ July, 1803* 

T have not fixed when he should withdraw: ist, because F 
wish to keep in my own breast the period at which hostilities 
will be commenced ; by which advantage it becomes more pro* 
bable that 1 shall strike the first blow, if I should find hostile 
operations to be necessary r sndly, there is every reason to ex¬ 
pect instructions from the Govemor-GeneM), applicable to the 
present situation of affairs in India, as well as in Europe. 


140, To Iiiout Quanta Colonel Collins. 

Scindiah may send a news-weiter> if he retires—nai otherwise* 
Why no day fixed foe his retiring. 

Camp, 17th July, rSoj. 

I have received your letter of the 13th instant. In which you 
communicate the wishes of Dowlut Rao Scindiah that a news- 
writer on his part should be permitted to reside in this camp, 
and that a dawk should be allowed to run from thence to him. 

Provided Dowlut Rao Scindiah is determined to preserve the 
relations of amity, and to remain at peace with the Company, 
and if he withdraw his troops from the frontiers of HU Highness 
the Nizam, and proceed with them towards his own territories, 
which is the only proof I desire, or can admit, of his amicable 
intentions, I have no objection to his sending Imre a ncvvswritcr, 
or to his communicating with him in any manner that lie may 
think proper. On the contraiy, I wish him to be made fully 
acquainted with all that passes here, as 1 am certain that the 
more his people see of us the more convinced they will be that 
the British government have no intention to injure them. 

But if Dowlut Rao Scindiah perseveres in retaining his hostile 
position upon the Nizam’s frontier, and docs not withdraw to his 
own territories, l must consider him In a state of hostility with 
the Company, I can allow of no communication between my 
camp and his by the means of newswriters, and it wilt be useless 
for him to send a person of that description to this camp. 

I have perused a copy of Lieutenant-Colonel Closed letter to 
you of the 15th. The only difference between the letter which 



instructions. 

I mention these circumstances lest you should suppose that 
there is any difference of opinion between Lieu tenant-Colon cl 
Close and me upon the main point. 

Believe mc f &c., 


Arthur Wellesley. 


ISO. To Iiioutenant-Colonel Col line. 

Instructions h insist on the itmmdiait countermarch of the Con¬ 
federates , as an ultimatum; and to leave Set rtdjails camp 
unless they comply. Information to he obtained about their 
forces, 

(Extracts.) Camp, itfih July, 1803. 

I have the honour to enclose the copy of a letter, which I have 
received from his Excellency the Governor-General } from a 
perusal of which you will perceive that his Excellency has been 
pleased to intrust to me extraordinary powers, for the purpose 
of concluding whatever arrangements may become necessary, 
either for the final settlement of peace, or for the active pro¬ 
secution of war. I request you to be so kind as to communicate 
this circumstance to Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the Rajah of 
Bcrar. 

You will be so kind, at the same time, as to inform those Chiefs 
that, consistently with the principles and uniform practice of the 
British government, I am perfectly ready to attend to their 
interests, and to enter into negotiations with them upon objects 
by which they may suppose those interests to be affected. But 
they' must first withdraw their troops from the position which 
they have taken up on the Nteam's frontier, and return to their 
usual stations in Hindustan and Bcrar respectively; and, on my 
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will withdraw the Company's troops to their usual stations, 
vill point out to those Chiefs, that, as they have declared 
they have no intention to obstruct the execution of the treaty of 
Bossein r or to march to Poonah, or to invade the territories of 
the Nizam, to withdraw their troops to their several stations is 
only consistent with those declarations, and a proof that they 
arc sincere. On the other hand, to retain their position upon 
the Nizam's frontier is the strongest proof they Can give of the 
insincerity of those declarations- You will, therefore, again call 
upon them to retire, ns being the only measure by which the peace 
between the British government and them can be preserved. 

It may happen that Dowlut Rao Seine]iah will urge the dif¬ 
ficulty of crossing the rivers Taptce and Nerbudda, as an excuse 
for not withdrawing his troops at the present moment; that 
excuse will not apply at all to the Rajah of Rerar, to whose 
return to Nagpoor there are no impediments whatever, and 
therefore his march to his capital Ls indispensable. It might be 
disputed in respect to Dowlut Rao Scindudi; for it is certain, 
that the passage of the army of that chief over those rivers will 
be attended with some difficulties. Those difficulties, however, 
arc to be surmounted; and, at all events, there is nothing to 
prevent his retiring to Burhampoor, and commencing to send his 
troops across the Taptee, and making arrangements for sending 
them across the Nerbudda* If he should urge these difficulties, 
you will make known to him my sentiments upon them as above 
stated, and you will require him to give a proof that his declara¬ 
tions are not insincere, by falling back to Bo rh am poor, and by 
commencing to pass his troops over the Taptee* and his arrange¬ 
ments for crossing the Nerbudda. 

if the Rajah of Berar should return to Nagpoor, and Sdadiah 
should adopt the measures above pointed out. as preparatory to 
Ids crossing the rivers Taptee and Nerbudda, T shall be satisfied* 
But if you should find those chiefs obstinately determined to 
remain In their positions upon the Nizam's frontier, you will be 
so good as to inform them, that I have requested you to with¬ 
draw from the camp of Dowlut Rao Scindiah ; and, accordingly, 
you will leave it on the following day. 

# m * * * * * 

Before you quit Scindiah** camp, it would be very desirable 
that you should endeavour to ascertain the general position of 
his troops, and the numbers and description in each station, and 
by whom commanded. Indeed, this measure would be desirable 



SCtNDIAH HAS HERN SHUFFLING TO GA IN TIME. 

**events, whether that chief consents to retire or not; as 
supposing that he should retire, you cannot be certain that lie 


Bupptraiug UiO-L . , * 

Will have withdrawn till his troops, unless you are acquainted 


with their numbers, and the stations they at present occupy. 

I request you also to endeavour to ascertain the same circum¬ 
stances respecting the troops of the Rajah ol Berar, and to com¬ 
municate the intelligence you will receive regarding the troops 
of each chief to Col. Stevenson, as well as to me. 


15L To tho Governor-G-enotfftl. 

Report of proceedings relating to the Confederates, Advantage m 
case they comply with our ultimatum. The weakness of the 
PtsktmHs government, the state of the country, and the 
’Wavering disposition of the chiefs—our great difficulties. 
Tin state of the Gutckimr s government , and the Ntsanis 
failing health , also inconvenient. An European war cannot 
shake our strength in India. Success in the soar not doubtful. 
The difficulty of reconciling the Peskwak to Antrui Kao. 
Intercourse with Holkar. 

Camp at Sanjrwce, Sph July, 1803, 

1 have had the honour of receiving your Excellency’s letters 
of the 2tfth and 2;th June. . 

Before they had reached me, in obedience to your EkfceUcncya 
orders of the Hth and 30th May, and in commence of a reference 
made to me by Col. Collins, I had written a letter to Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah, to require that chief to separate himself from the Rajah 
of Berar, and to retire with his troops across the river Nerbudda. 
A copy of that, and a copy of the letter which 1 wrote on the 
(4th inst. to Col. Collins, have been already transmitted by Incut.- 
Col. Close, to be laid before your Excellency. 

From the day on which Dowlut Rao Scindiah was called upon, 
in the name of your Excellency, to declare his views in his nego 
(.lotions with the Rajah of Berar and Teswunt Rao Holkar, and 
that he was urged not to advance to Poonah, it was obvious that 
his only design was to gain time. He had not concluded his 
negotiations with Jeswunt Rao Holkar till a late period in this 
month ; and he, as well as the Rajah of Berar, saw clearly the 
disadvantages under which they would commence hostilities 
during the season hi which the rivers are full. Those disad¬ 
vantages were so great, particularly as the troops of Jeswunt Rao 
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' were to the northward of the river Taptee, that it was 
5able that Dowiut Rao Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar 
would separate, and order their troops to their usual stations. In 
this they incur the risks of those evils which must result from the 
commencement of hostilities at that moment. I therefore thought 
it proper to urge forward the decision, whether there should be 
peace or war ; and at the same time that I gave Dow hit Rao 
Scindiah every assurance of the pacific views and intentions of 
the British government, I called upon him to adopt that measure, 
which your Excellency conceived would give the British govern¬ 
ment a security that the peace would last 

On the 18th I received your Excellency*;* letter of the 2<5th 
J ime; and I wrote a letter to CoL Collins, of which I enclosed 
a copy, in winch l desired that officer to apprize Dcuvlut Rao 
Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar of the powers with which your 
Excellency has been pleased to trust me, I requested him again 
to call upon those chiefs to separate, and to send their troops to 
their usual stations; and to inform them that, if they refused to 
do so, lie had been directed to withdraw from the camp of Dowiut 
Eao Scindiah oil the following day, Since I have written that 
letter, I have received your Excellency s letter of the 27th ; and I 
nni induced to hope that you will approve of alJ the steps taken till 
that moment to bring to a decision the question of peace or war, 

1 have perused a copy of Col. Collins’s dispatch to your Ex¬ 
cellency, of the 18th, which contains a recognition on the part of 
Scindiah of the benefits which he will derive from the treaty of 
Bassein, and other symptoms of a change of councils in the durbar 
of that chief. But, notwithstanding the contents of that dispatch, 
the intention of Dowiut Rao Scindiah and the Rajah cannot be 
considered pacific, unless they shall separate, and each shall with¬ 
draw his troops to their usual stations, 1 have therefore made no 
alteration in the instructions which I gave to CoL Collins on the 
and he will certainly depart from Srindiah’s camp if he 
finds that the chiefs will not retire. 

If however, they should retire, I consider that the British 
government will have security for the duration of the peace, as 
amply as it can have while the power of these chiefs shall last. 
On the one hand, it wall be obvious that fear of the power of the 
British government was the cause of their retreat; on the other, 
it will be equally obvious that the power which will have removed 
these formidable armies to a distance must increase; that no 
circumstances of distress from European enemies can prevent the 
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'^^rdwth of the strength of the British government in this q" ho ter, 
and therefore that an attempt to attack it hereafter must be 


llOIJCril 'ihl . 

The difficulties under whicti the force of the govern¬ 

ment labours at the present moment, and which give the greatest 
encouragement to the confederate chiefs* are the state o wea vticss 
and confusion of the PesliwaVs government j the general uti- 
settled and ruinous state of the country; and the wavering disposi¬ 
tion of the majority of the southern jagbiredars, who alone preserve 
the appearance and relations of fidelity towards the I t.swva 

The weak and confused state of the Peshwah s government is 
to be attributed principally to his personal character, but a *o. tn 
a great degree, to the rebellions and disturbances winch have 
prevailed throughout the Mahnitta Empire for the last 7 years. 
It could not be expected that even a government regularly 
organized would be able to resume its functions and its powers 
immediately after a revolution such as that effected by the vic¬ 
tories of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, preceded as they were by tue long 
usurpation of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, much less one conducted by 
a man so weak as Rajee Rao, But it may be reasonably ex pec tec 
this state of affairs will improve with the assistance of the hntish 
government, and that the Peshwah will have an authority for 


which tli ere will be some respect* 

The whole of the Mahnitta territory is unsettled and m turns. 
Holkar’s armies consumed the produce of the last year, and, owing 
to their plunder and extortion entire districts were depopulated, 
and the habitations of the people destroyed. But it is obvious 
that, for a series of years, the government, and even jag iroc ars, 
can have received but little, if any, revenue ; and both have been 
obliged to wink at, and even authorize, the plunder of their own 
territories, for the subsistence of their troops* 1 lie consequence 
is, that every man is a plunderer and a thief; and no man, who 
can find any thing to seize or to steal* will cultivate the tend for 
his subsistence* The jaghsres and forts, many of them close to 
Poonah, are in the hands of the adherents of Holkar, who are 
rebels to the government of the Pcshwah* His Highness lias 
passed orders for the resumption of these forts and jag hi res ; but 
there is no strength to carry them into execution ; and thus a set 
of rebels and adherents of the confederate chiefs are in the midst 
of his possessions. 

The state of affairs must improve, indeed It has improved 
already in those parts of the country In which the British army 
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Ji_aM>een; and where the necessity of employing the troops to 
oppose the confederate chiefs will no longer exist, it will be 
possible to enforce the Peshwah\s orders for the resumption of 
the forts and jaghires, and to place in them those who will be 
faithful to his J Ugliness s government. But the possession of these 
countries by the adherents of the Pesft waft’s enemies, at the 
present moment, must entourage the confederates. 


The chiefs of the Mali rat ta Empire have been accustomed to 
look at a confederacy of the greater powers among them, as a 
force wh ich nothing cow Id with $ tan d. Th ey recol lect i ts su ccess 
against the British government in former times, and they antici¬ 
pate the same success in the expected contest They do not 
compare the strength of the British government at this time with 
its former weakness; nor do they consider the difficulties under 
which the British government laboured at the time of the former 
contest; nor do they compare their own strength at that time 
with their weakness at the present moment. 

1 he southern chiefs, and all those connected with Am rut Rao, 
wish well to the British government, and see clearly that the only 
chance of security they have is m the establishment of the power 
of the Peshwah under British protection. But they dread the 
power of the confederated duets, and fear to venture into the 
contest, till they shall see which side is likely to be successful. The 
first success in the contest will bring those forward who may 
not be rebels to the Pcsh waft's government; and will preserve 
Am rut Rao and his adherents in a state of neutrality, till they 
can make terms for themselves. But if the confederates should 
withdraw, the southern chiefs will be convinced that the northern 
chiefs have no confidence in their own strength, opposed to the 
British government; and in case of any future contest, they will 
not be unwilling to come forward in the support of a power to 
which they will attribute many of the advantages which they 
might enjoy. The Peshwafrs government, also, as it will have 
more strength, will have more power to enforce obedience to its 
orders than it has at the present moment; and they will be more 
fearful of the consequences of disobedience. The confederates 
are well aware of this wavering disposition of the southern chiefs, 
and it is a strong inducement to them to go to war. 

Another circumstance of difficulty, at the present moment, 
which probably could not exist hereafter, is the state of the 
G nick war government. The rebels have only lately been ex¬ 
pelled from that country, and the government has not yet had 
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to gain strength. The hopes of the confederates must be 
founded, In some degree, upon the certainty of a renewal of the 
rebellion in the case of a wan 

The precarious state of the Nizam's health is another circum¬ 
stance of encouragement to the confederates, which it is probable 
would not exist at my future period. It does not weigh as a diffi¬ 
culty upon the British force now, and Major Kirkpatrick writes with 
confidence, that Hyderabad will not be disturbed it hi* Highness 
the Nizam should die. But in the event of a war, particularly if 
there should not be speedily a signal success on the part of the 
British troops, it must be expected that the Nizam’s death will 
be attended by the assumption of Independence by some of his 
chiefs, and by confusion and disturbance in parts of his Highness 5 s 
territories. It mav be very certain that the confederates will en¬ 
courage any symptoms of these evils; and that the hope of success 
in producing confusion in the Nizams territories is one of the 
principal inducements to go to war at the present moment. 

Ynur Excellency will observe, in this view' of the question, the 
improvement of the British strength in this quarter will be owing, 
and in proportion, Lo the improvement in the state of the govern¬ 
ment oi the allies, to that of the country, to that of its interior 
stale, and to the confidence which the southern jaghiredars will 
have in the superior strength of the British government, from 
contemplating the effect which that strength w ill now have upon 
the northern confederated chiefs. 

No war in which the British government can be involved with 
an European power can shake this strength. As long as the 
British troops maintain their formidable position in the territories 
of the Peslwah, the Nizam, and Guzerat, it must increase with 


the strength and prosperity of those governments to which it gives 
protection; and there will be daily a smaller prospect that the 
northern chiefs will venture to confederate against It. The break¬ 
ing up of the confederacy, therefore, as it will add so much to the 
strength and reputation ot the British government, will be the 
best security for the duration of the peace. 

Although, in considering the Various advantages which must 
result from the retreat of the confederates, and must add to the 
strength of the Tkitish government. I have pointed out to your 
Excellency certain disadvantages under which we labour at the 
present moment, I do not wish to impress your Excellency with the 
notion that I consider them to be of such magnitude as to render 
doubtful the event of a contest. They are certainly inconvenient, 
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should be stronger if the Pcslnvah’s government was 
ength : but if we can strike such a blow during the rains as 
will give os the superiority, and keep our rear in tranquillity* 
we shall not probably fed those inconveniences further than m 
the want of pecuniary resources by the Pesbwah’s government, 
Licut.-Coh Close has laid before your Excellency the corre¬ 
spondence which passed between Arurvt Rao and me, since my 


arrival at Poonnh ; and the memorandum which he proposed to 
the Feshwah's ministers that his Highness should give to me, by 
which his Highness was to consent to give to Amrut Rao a re¬ 
venue amounting to 4 lacs of rupees per annum. The Peshwah 
would not agree to the proposed arrangement* but, on his depar¬ 
ture to Wahy, referred the subject to his ministers, who made 
a proposition to Lieub-Coh Close respecting Amrut Ran, which 
he will have laid before your Excellency. This proposition ap¬ 
peared to me inadmissible : it went to place Amrut Rao in the 
state of a prisoner, under the most degrading circumstances \ and 
1 was convinced that, if I had communicated it to the vakeel of 
that chief he would have instantly joined the confederates In 
the mean time, however, this vakeel pressed me lor a decision on 
his employer’s case, fie urged that, at my desire, Amrut Rao 
had separated himself from the councils of Holkar and of Scin- 
diah nearly 3 months ago; that those chiefs were become his 
enemies; that, in his position beyond the God a very, he was 
liable to be attacked by them ; and that he was not at peace with 
the Peshwah. 

As, in the Memorandum received from the Peshwah** minis¬ 
ters, they consented to give 4 lacs of rupees per annum to Amrut 
Ran, (although the gift was to be attended by conditions to 
which Amrut Rao would never consent,) I thought it proper to 
write that chief a letter, of which the enclosed is a translation, 
in which I gave him assurances that the British government 
would take care that he should have a provision which would be 
agreeable to him, 

I am convinced that, excepting In the event of the retreat of 
the confederates, Amrut Rao will not be satisfied with a jaghtre 
of that amount; but I am also of opinion that nothing will in¬ 
duce him to come forward in support of the British government, 
excepting his conviction that, in case of a contest with the con¬ 
federates, the former will be successful* 

The promise of some provision will be sufficient to keep him 
in a state of neutrality for a time; and hereafter, (when it shall 
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SCINDIAIJ'S CONTINUED EVAS, 


that he will 

cause,) will be the proper season 
which he is to have. 


I enclose the translation of a letter which I sent to Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar, with :i copy of the treaty of Bassetn. I sent this 
letter by soubahdar Kawder Nawaz Khar., of the Native cavalry, 
with orders to write to Jeswunt Rao Holkar from Am rut Rao’s 
camp, to inform him that lie had a letter from me, which lie would 
deliver in person, if Jeswunt Rao chose to receive him, I instructed 
the soubahdar to tell Jeswunt Rao Holkar that the British 
government had no intention to injure or interfere with him ; 
That I was much pleased at his having crossed the Taptcc, and 
that l should he still more pleased to hear that he had gone 
across the Ntrbudda into the territories of his family. 


153, To Colonel Collins, 

Excuses of the Confederates for not retiring, futile, and justify 
our course. Unless they withdraw , if still in their camp, 
kmte it at wee. 

{Extracts.) Kooie t on the Seen all! 31s t July, J803- 
I have had the honour of receiving your letter of the iGth 
inst. I am concerned that there should have been any fresh 
delay on the part of Dowlut Rao Scindiah to engage to depart 
with his troops to their usual stations beyond the Nerbudda, and 
particularly that the ministers of that Chief should have given 
such fuLile reasons for refusing to comply with my requisition 
that Dowlut Rao Scindiah should retire. 

******* 

1 have observed that the Chiefs have declared that they would 
not ascend the Adjimtee ghaut, or march towards Pdonah, or 
attempt to obstruct the execution of the treaty ot Basscin ; and 
they are satisfied with the assurance which T had given them, 
that the British government has no intention to interfere with 
them, and will never encourage or give support to the breach of 
treaties by the Poshwah, or by any of its allies. 1 hey now 
pretend that they want the same assurance from the Peshwah, 
although they must know that his Highness has no power to 
do them any injury, excepting that which he derives from the 
support of his government by the British troops. 

In respect to the treaty between Scindiah and Holkar, not¬ 
withstanding the boasted union, it now appears that the peace is 
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concluded. But that can be no reason why Scindiah and 
Bte Rajah of Berar should be a]lowed to remain encamped In 
a position in the neighbourhood of the Nizam's frontier; on the 
contrary* it ought to be a reason for which Scindiah at least 
should be induced to move with his troops into those territories 
which he ought to guard against Holkars depredations. These 
futile reasons for remaining with their troops in their positions 
on the Nizam's frontier are the strongest proofs of the insincerity 
of the declarations which the Chiefs have made; and 1 hope 
that, if they should not have satisfied you in your interview, you 
would have withdrawn from their camp* according to the request 
conveyed in my letter of the i ith inst. 

But in case you should still be in their camp when this letter shall 
arrive there, I repeat the request which I made in my letter of the 
29th,that you will withdraw forthwith, if theyshould not commence 
tlidr march, with all their troops, towards their usual stations* 
The fact that Scindiah has not concluded his peace with jesvvunt 
Rao flolkar, which is now acknowledged, is the strongest reason for 
pressing forward at the present moment the decision, whether there 
shall be peace with security, or war: besides, it is in conformity 
with the instructions from his Excellency the Governor-Gene rah 


163* To Limitonant-Colcmal Close, 

Underhand dealings of the Peshiv ah with the Confederates, and 
insidious advice of his ministers to Cel. Collins, The drift 
of the Peskwph's negotiations to be ascertained by rtmm* 
stranee or by paying his ministers for the information. This 
may enable us to settle the Poonah government on a better 
footing * 

(Extract.) Camp at Walkee, 1st Aug*> 1803. 

The enclosed paper is probably an answer to that letter, written 
by Satabui Khan, and what I have above stated will account for 
part of its contents. But that is not the most material part; 
for it likewise contains intelligence that the Pcshwah is treating 
with the enemy. I should pass unnoticed this intelligence, if 
I had not observed that Saiabut Khan's correspondent in 
Ragojee Bhoonslah’s camp is far more intelligent than the 
general run of these news writers; and I know that he writes 
accounts of almost every thing that passes in the durbar of that 
chief. But whether the Intelligence is true or false, it is very 
certain that we have not the smallest knowledge of the nature or 
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track the PEsmvAH'x lvtrigue with the chiefs. 



!tfic objects of the communications between the Peshwah anti 
Scindiah, or the Rajah of Bcrar; notwithstanding the obvious ne¬ 
cessity that we should have that knowledge, as well as the stipula¬ 
tions of the treaty which provide for it. Indeed, the Peshvvah s 
ministers hi Scindiah’s durbar, instead of acting in co-operation 
or communication with the British Resident, have recommended 
to Col. Collins a line of conduct which, in the opinion of all the 
persons employed by the British government, must lead to a war, 
to be earned on under very disadvantageous circumstances. 

I most earnestly request you to adopt ah means in your power 
to find out what passes in the Feshwah’s durbar; and particularly 
the nature and objects of his communications with Scindiah and 
the Rajah of Berar. If representations founded on the treaty 
will not produce the effect of disclosing what wc must know, let 
other means be adopted; let expense be incurred to gain the 
necessary intelligence; and if you should find that Rugonaut 
Rao will not disclose to you ah that he knows, it is my opinion 
that you ought to hold no further communication with him, as 
it is very obvious that he has no influence over his employer, U 
he does not disclose all, he is not honest to the British cause; 
and his communications have uniformly been found to be false. 

I am aware that, although you may make a friend of Ragonaut 
Rao, and even of Suddasheo Munkaisccr. you will not be able to 
guide the 1 esliwah’3 councils; because, in fact, he is guided by 
nothing, excepting his own caprice and resentment. But you 
will have intelligence of what is passing in the durbar, upon 
which we can rely, instead of groping our way in the darlq as wc 
do at present. If the Peshwah should be really carrying on a 
correspondence with Scindiah, in breach of the treaty, we may 
in this manner have it in our power to lay hold of it, and thus 
have a ground for making a solid arrangement of the Poonah 
government. 


151. To Lieutenant' Colonel CIoho. 


The same subject. Answer to objections against baying the secrets 
of the PesJjfiuah?s durbar from his ministers . Our relations 
to him and to the Nizam contrasted. Necessity of doing in 
the former case what would be inappropriate in the latter. 


Camp, 5 th Aug +J i 803. 


I have received your letter of the 3rd. It is very desirable 
that vc should have the Governor-General^ opinion on the 
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ftion which T made to you; but time must elapse before 
■ iin receive it, and the critical moment will pass by, in which 
we should derive all the benefits that I expect from the adoption 
ot the measure. You have stated two objections to it: one, that 
Ragonaut Rao has never made any advances, since you informed 
him that the British government would reward his services; the 
other, that the ministers at the Nizam’s durbar were pensioned, 
with the knowledge of his Highness, from which I conclude that 
you are of opinion that the same course ought to be adopted in 
res Pect to the rewards to be given to those of the Peshwah. 

In respect to the first objection, I have to observe that 
Ragonaut Rao has lately urged a request that he might be con¬ 
sidered by the British government, in case his enemies should 
prevail, and should drive him from the situation which he at 


present fills; hut, supposing that he had riot urged this request, 
it is not possible that a belter opportunity should offer of bringing 
this subject forward, than that which suggested it to me some 
days ago* 


You might, in my opinion, communicate to Ragonaut Rao 
the ackbar from ocindialfs camp, which states that the Peshwah 
had written a letter to that Chief, and that which I sent to you, 
which states that he was dissatisfied with his alliance with the 
British government; the uneasiness which I, and every person 
concerned on the part of the British government, felt upon this 
subject; particularly, as we all observe that there was a constant, 
nay a daily intercourse, between the Peshwah and the northern 
Cbid’s; and that, notwithstanding the stipulations of the treaty 
of Bassein, not only we were unacquainted with the nature and 
objects of these communications, but we could get no account 
whatever of them from the Peshwah or his ministers. On these 
grounds, in my opinion, you might urge Ragonaut Rao to a 
disclosure of the objects of this coirespondence; and might tell 
him that you should reward him, if you found that he was so 
lar a friend to the alliance, as to make you acquainted with all 
that passed at the Feshwah’s durbar, of which you ought to 
have a knowledge* 

It will not be objected to this measure, that a Mahratla, 
bred at Madras, particularly after he has solicited the rewards 
of the British government, will be hurt or offended at this 
proposition : but yon may be of opinion, that as he knows that 
you have promised him a reward, and that he must be equally 
satisfied with that engagement as he would be with the possession 
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f the reward, to give it is attended with risk, and may produce 
no benefit. In answer, l have to observe that no Native ever 
trusts to a promise; and, as the bribery of the ministers of a 
Native durbar is so very common, it is astonishing that you 
should have been able to transact any business at the TW1 " |U c 
durbar to this moment, without having had recourse ^ 


In respect to the example of the Nizam's durbar, it is my 
opinion that in the whole of the transactions at Peon all, we 
have adhered too closely to what has been done at Hyderabad. 
The constitution and customs of two governments cannot be 
more different: than those of Poonah and Hyderabad are', and 
they differ materially in the circumstances which ought to guide 


our decision upon this question, 

In the Nizam 1 * durbar, the minister has all the power; and 
it must be a matter of indifference to us what passes in the 
interior, provided the result of the exercise of that power is 
favourable to our views. The minister is pensioned to produce 
that result; and the Nizam has been told that that pension Is 
the sum which the minister would have received from the 
southern districts, if they had not been ceded to the Company* 
The Nizam also, it rs to be supposed, is so well satisfied \vith the 
administration of the government by his minister, and with the 
tranquillity which it enjoys, that he entertains no jealousy on 
account of the receipt of this pension- 

But how is it with the Feshwah? He has no minister; no 
person has influence over him, and he is only guided by his own 
caprice*. He cannot be paid, in order that he may conduct his 
government according to our views • and it would be useless to 
pay his ministers for that object, because they can render no 
corresponding service* But, although they cannot conduct him 
and hi? government, they can let you know in what manner he 
conducts it, and for that they ought to be paid* That for which 
they ought to be paid, is for making you acquainted with every 
thing that passes that comes to their knowledge; in order that 
you may have an opportunity of forming a judgment whether 
the Feshwah adheres to the alliance or not, and of checking 
him by remonstrances, if his action* should tend to a breach of 
it* stipulations. But, if they are to be paid with his knowledge, 
it is obvious that he will keep secret from them all that he wishes 
you should not know ; and that he will, in fact, have two sets of 
ministers, one set to deceive the British Resident, and another 
to conduct the real business of his government Upon the 
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'tin convinced that It is absolutely necessary that you 
should have an accurate knowledge of all that passes in the 
Teshualfs durbar; that it is not possible that you should have 
that knowledge Without paying for it; that you will not obtain 
it if you pay for it with the consent of the Peshwah; and that 
you ought forthwitli to pay Ragonaut Rao. 

In my last* 1 believe I told you the reason for which I attended 
to the news sent by Salabut Khans writer* He has always 
given accurate reports of what passed in CoL Collins's con¬ 
ferences with the northern chiefs, and of other matters, which 
I knew to be true; I therefore conclude that he has some good 
source of intelligence. I do not think it possible to find out the 
foundation lie has for writing the story. If you should send this 
letter to the Governor-General, I recommend that it should be by 
a private channel, as the subject to which it relates is not a very 
proper one to meet the public eye, however necessary it may be 
to consider it. 


166* To Ramc hander Furahoram. 

An earnest remonstrance against defection. 

3rd Aug., 1803, 

1 am concerned to find that, notwithstanding you were satisfied 
on all the points which you referred to me at different times, in 
your march in company with the troops under my command 
from the river Kistna to Roonah, and your repeated promises to 
Major Malcolm, conveyed to me from time to time, stating that 
you would march from Poonah to join me, you have hitherto 
remained behind : and at last you have moved to the southward, 
to a greater distance from the city; and, in disobedience of the 
orders of his Highness the PesbWah, in breach of your promises 
lo me, and in opposition to the remonstrances of Lieut.-CoL 
Close, you intend to return to your residence in the neighbour 
hood of the river Kistna. Vou know well that there is no 
occasion for your presence in that quarter; because, since I have 
interfered between you and the Rajah of Kolapoor, ail matters 
there have been in a state of greater tranquillity than has been 
knowai for years : your presence in that quarter, therefore, may 
be more hurtful than beneficial to your own interests. 

Hut that consideration is trifling In comparison with the evils 
whkh your interests must sustain from a breach of the solemn 
promises you have made to me, A performance of these would 

I 
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5 ^_^^risLire to you, at all times, the powerful protection of the 
Company’s government: your interests would always be con¬ 
sidered as their own, and, as their friend in this state, you must 
have risen to the honours which your ancestors enjoyed. But 
the crooked policy which you appear disposed to adopt must 
preclude all hope of those advantages j and, on the other hand, 
you are much mistaken if you suppose that it can lead to your 
advantage, under any contingency * Therefore, for your own 
sake, l most anxiously entreat you to review your situation ; 
to consider well your own interests and future prospects; and 
adopt at once a decided line of conduct, and join this army. 
I write to you as a friend who knows your interests well, atul 
also has an anxious desire to see your affairs prosper. 


156 - MEMORANDUM. 


fit's erf to %var vindicated by a retrospect of the negotiations with 
the Confederates, from the Treaty if Basmn to the rupture . 


6rh Au^., 1803. 


His Highness the Peshwah, Eajee Rao, having been obliged 
to quit his capital, concluded at Basscin, with the Hon. Company* 
a treaty, by which the British government bound itself to defend 
his Highness* his rights and interests, against all who should 
attack him. 

The contracting parties had a full right to cater into this 
treaty, which is purely defensive; and it contains an express 
stipulation that the British troops shall not be employed to 
attack the great Mahratta jaghiredars, unless they should first 
commit hostilities against the allies. 

Dowlut Rao Scindlah called upon the British government to 
give assistance to the Peshwah to recover his musnud: subse¬ 
quently, when informed that the relations between the Hon. 
Company and Pundit Purdhaim had been improved, he expressed 
his satisfaction at that event; and he declared, on the 2nd March, 
to the British Resident in his camp, in his public durbar, in the 
most formal manner, that he had no intention to obstruct the 
execution of the treaty of Eassein, or to commit hostilities 
against the British government or its allies. Notwithstanding 
this declaration, accounts reached the British government, from 
various quarters, stating that Dowlut Rao Scindiah had combined 
with the Rajah of I^erar, and with other chief®,for the purpose of 
hostility against the British government and its allies. 


LATER ATTITUDE j axd that of the noxSLA K 

treaty of Rasseiti was communicated to Dowlut Rao 
mdiah on the 27th May; and that Chief was called upon to 
state lib objections to it, if he had any. Ho was also desired to 
make known the object of his negotiations with the Rajah of 
Berar and other chiefs; and was called upon to retire with his 
troops to their usual stations, if his designs were not hostile to 
the British government or its allies. 

In answer, Dowlut Rao Scindiah declared to the British 
Resident that, until he had a meeting with the Rajah of Berar, 
lie could not decide whether there should be 'peace or war;’ 
but that the British Resident should be made acquainted with 
the determination of the united Chiefs, as soon as their meeting 
should take place. 

The Chiefs met in the neighbourhood of Muleapoor on the 
3rd June; and from that,day, notwithstanding that the defensive 
and innocent nature of the treaty of Basseiu was repeatedly 
explained to them, and that they had never stated the smallest 
objection to it, they evaded to give any answer to the just 
demands of the British government till the j8th July. 

Both Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar then 
declared, that they had no intentions to attack the Company or 
their allies; or to obstruct the execution of the treaty of Basse! n, 
provided the Hon. Company would not prevent the execution of 
the treaties subsisting between his Highness the Pcshwah and 
those Chiefs: they still, however, manifested an intention of 
advancing towards the frontier of his Highness the Nizam, and 
of remaining with their troops in a station contiguous to his 
H i gh n css's bou nd ary. 

Major-Gen. Wellesley, therefore, on the 14th July, wrote a 
letter £0 Dowlut Rao Scindiah, in which he apprised that Chief, 
that he could not consider his actions to be consistent with his 
declarations, if he did not separate his troops from tho.se of the 
Rajah of Berar, and if both Chiefs did not retire with their 
troops to the stations they usually occupied^ He promised that 
the British troops should also retire to their usual stations, when 
the united chiefs should have retired: but he informed them, that, 
if Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar should remain 
with their troops in the neighbourhood of the Nizam’s frontier, 
Major-Gen. Wellesley would be obliged to take advantage of the 
positions which the British troops had taken up, to attack their 
possessions ; an event which he most anxiously deprecated. 

Major Gen. Wellesley at the same time declared to Dowlut 









THEY HAVE FORCES U$ TO MAKE WAR ON THEM. 



■S^l^SRao Scindiah, ( tliat it was not consistent with the treaty of 


Busseln, or the principles of the British government, to support 
any power in the breach of a treaty:' and, therefore, he might 
be satisfied regarding die treaties between the Peshwah and his 
government. 

Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar have declared 
themselves to be satisfied with this declaration; and the former 
acquiesced in the justice of the demand of Major-Gen, Wellesley, 
that he should retire with his troops to the stations which they 
usually occupy: but, instead of retiring with their troops, these 
Chiefs have persevered in retaining the position which they took 
up for the purposes of hostility against the British government 
and their allies; and they have written letters to propose to 
Major-Gen, Wellesley that he should withdraw to Madras, Serin¬ 
ga patam, and Bombay, the troops which had been assembled for 
the purpose of repelling their aggressions, and of defending the 
rights and territories of the allies : while they should keep thdr 
troops united in the neighbourhood of the Nizam's frontier, and 
in readiness to take advantage of the absence of the troops of the 
British government and its allies, to carry into execution their 
hostile designs, 

Major-Gen, Wellesley offered to Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the 
Rajah of Bcrar peace cm terms of equality, and honourable to 
all parties; they have preferred war, and they alone must be 
considered responsible for the consequences. 

Under these circumstances, Major-Gem Wellesley is obliged 
to commence operations against them, in order to secure the 
interests of the British government and its allies. 


157. To Dowlut Rao Scindiah* 


Declaration of War. 


6th Aug*, 1803* 


I have received your letter, [Here the contents are recapitu¬ 
lated*] You will recollect that the British government did not 
threaten to commence hostilities against you, but you threatened 
to commence hostilities against the British government and its 
allies; and, when called upon to explain your intentions, yon 
declared that it was doubtful whether there would be peace or 
war; and, in conformity with your threats, and your declared 
doubts, you assembled a large army m a station contiguous to 
the Jflzam’s frontier. 
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™. exemv Ascend the ghauts^ attack them. 


tills ground I called upon you to withdraw that army to 


its usual stations, if your subsequent pacific declarations were 
sincere; but, instead of complying with this reasonable re¬ 
quisition, you have proposed that I should withdraw the troops 
which are intended to defend the territories of the allies against 
your designs, and that you and the Rajah of Rerar should be 
suffered to remain, with your troops assembled, in readiness to 
take advantage of their absence. 


1 his proposition is unreasonable and inadmissible ; and you 
must stand the consequences of the measures which I find myself 
obliged to adopt, in order to repel your aggressions. I offered 
you peace on terms of equality and honourable to all parties; 
you have chosen war, and arc responsible for all consequences. 


3- TKE War WITH ScmDIAir AND THE RAJAII OFBEKAl:, 
15 S. To Colonel Stovonaon, 

Instructions to check the advance of the Confedtrates, until 
General Wellesley can cc-operate 

(Extract.) Camp, i 8 th July, rtf03. 

If you should receive notice from Coh Collins that lie has 
withdrawn from Scindiah’s camp, you will be so kind as imme¬ 
diately to take up a position as near to the Adjuntee ghaut, 
which leads into the Nizam’s territories, as the conveniences of 
water and forage will permit. From this position yon will watch 
with vigilance the designs and movements of Dowlut Rao 
Sdndiah and the Rajah of Bcrar. If you should find that those 
chiefs attempt to ascend that, or any other ghaut, you will fall 
upon them immediately, before they shall have time to deploy 
their forces above the ghaut. 

I do not, however, propose that your troops should descend 
the ghaut, but only that they should attack that part of the 
enemy which shall ascend, before the remainder can cotnc io 
their assistance. It is possible that they may leave the Adjuntee 
ghaut, and endeavour to penetrate by the Casserbany ghaut* 
towards Aurangabad. You will, in that case, move towards the 
latter, and place yourself in such manner as to attack them with 
advantage, if they attempt to pass there. 

My object is to avoid, if possible, that your troops should be 
engaged with the whole of Sdndlab's infantry, with his guns, 
before my operations to the southward of the Godavcry shall be 



ESTIMATE AND POSITION OF TDK ARMIES 

Tar advanced as to enable me to reinforce you. Vour efi 
to prevent Scindiah from penetrating by some one of the pas¬ 
sages may not be successful ; and, indeed, it is probable that 
they must finally fail : but the delay of a few days is all I 
require, arid that I conceive must be gained* 

I have, however, no apprehension of the result, even if you 
should be engaged with the whole of Scindiah s force. 


169. To General Lake. 

Aft* cunt and position of General M 'eJksk/s forces, and of those of 
the Confederates, Proposed plan of operations, 

(Extract,) Sangwee, 29th July, 1803. 

The troops under my command are stationed as follows : the 
Nizams army, including the subsidiary force, are posted at 
Aurangabad, north of the river Godavery- The corps under my 
immediate command, including about 3000 Mali rati a horse, and 
2000 excellent horse belonging to the Rajah of Mysore, are at 
Sang wee upon the Scenah, about twenty miles south eastward 
from Ahtnedmiggur, in which fort there is a garrison belonging 
to Scindiah ; and there arc 1 battalions of Native infantry under 
the Command of Col. Murray at Poonak 

In the present season it is impossible for the enemy to make 
any impression on Guzerat j but since the troops in that province 
have been placed under my command, I have not been able £0 
get a return of their number or disposition. X know, however, 
that the fort of Songhur, which is contiguous to the principal 
entrance into Guzerat, south of the Taptee, is occupied by our 
troops ; and that a corps is in readiness in Guzerat, north of the 
Nerbudda, to commence operations against Raroach, in which 
place there is a garrison belonging to Scindiah. 

The enemy is posted in the following manner. The whole of 
Holkar’s army is to the northward of the river laptee; his 
troops arc in the greatest distress, and I am Informed that he 
has repeatedly refused to join Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar. 
Scindiah is encamped at Julgong with 18,000 horse, 1J battalions 
of infantry', and 150 guns* The Rajah of Berar has likewise 
20,000 horse, 6,ooo infantry, and 40 guns. Julgong is in the rear 
of the Adjuntee pass, near the Nizam J s territories. Scindiah 
has an advanced corps of a few thousand horse in the Adjuntee 
hills. 





WELLE$&E?*S INTENDED PLAN OF OPERATIONS. 


/ ptan of operations, in case of hostilities, is to attack 
tlimedmjggqf with my own corps, by the possession of which 
place I shall secure the communication with Potmah and Bom¬ 
bay, and keep the Nizam's army on the defensive upon his 
Highness 1 frontier* When I shall have finished that operation, 
and have crossed the Godavcry, I shall then, if possible, bring 
the enemy to action. 

As the passes through the Adjimtee hills are difficult par¬ 
ticularly for the large quantities of artillery which the enemy 
have, it is probable that Cok Stevenson may be able to succeed 
in preventing them from deploying their force on this side of the 
hills till I shall have joined him. If he should not, he is strong 
enough to defend himself, and the enemy will find it very difficult 
to pass through the hills again after I shall have crossed the 
God a very. 

1 he corps in Guzerat will attack Baroach, and, after having 
got possession of that place, l intend that the troops in that 
province should be collected as fast as circumstances may render 
necessary. 


160, To Major Kirkpatrick. 

Importance of garrisoning the principal posts in the Hi sains ter - 
ntories } and of massing troops at Hyderabad; both to foil 
the enemy's cavalry, and to prevent disturbances in case of 
Nizmm Alyls death, 

(Extract.) Camp at Walkee, i&t Aug*, 1S03. 

1 think that there is some reason to hope that we may have 
peace, but we may also be obliged to commence hostilities : even 
in tills event, some time will elapse before any impression can be 
made on the Nizam’s territories; hut, as I observe that Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar are sending away their in¬ 
fantry to Hindustan, and retaining, with their camps, only their 
cavalry and some of their guns, it is probable that, if there should 
be a war, they will carry on their operations with those troops 
only. Even if this should be their plan, I have no apprehensions 
for the result of the contest; but it becomes more necessarv to 
guard against all sudden attacks on points of importance* Not- 
withstanding the best intelligence of the enemy’s designs, and 
the best arrangements, it is obvious that a body of cavalry may 
pass one of our armies, and that much mischief maybe done be- 
Jore a remedy can be applied, unless every point of importance 
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degree guarded. If places of this description short 
be guarded and prepared for their defence at all, this mode oi 
operation, which I have supposed that the confederates have in 
their contemplation, cannot have any permanent efileet, and will 
do but Httle temporary injury to the country. 

I therefore most earnestly recommend that garrisons, even of 
peons, should be placed in all the principal posts and forts in the 
Nizam’s territories, particularly Aunmgab&d, Mooflgy Puttun, 
Kurdlah, Bhcer, Perinda, Boeder, &c. &c., and that a body of 
troops should be collected at Hyderabad. Even iJ the enemy 
should be able to pass our armies, the adoption of these means 
will prevent them from gaining any thihg by this invasion: the 
village peons alone will render their subsistence difficult and 
precarious, and they will be obliged to retire. 

But I recommend these measures not only with a view to the 
defeat of the enemy's designs, but to insure the tranquillity of the 
country in the event of the Nizam’s death, 1 he establishment 
of the British troops at Hyderabad has been the cause of a great 
diminution of the numbers of his Highness’ army, and many, who 
subsisted on the pay they received in his Highness service, Have 
been obliged to look for subsistence in other employments not so 
agreeable to them. There must be many discontented people 
in those countries, alt of whom would be ready to join the stan¬ 
dard of any chief who might be desirous to take advantage oi the 
weakness of the new government, and of the moment in which 
the British troops and those of bis Highness should be Employed 
against the enemy upon the frontier, to assume independence. 
Considering the ambition of the Natives in general, it will not be 
denied that there may be chiefs disposed to adopt this line of 
conduct; but the measures of precaution which I have recom¬ 
mended will give employment to a great proportion of the 
military classes of the community, and will prevent such chiefs 
from finding instruments to carry their purposes into execution. 


161 , To the Governor of Bombay. 

Desirableness of authorising the collators to raise sebundy corps > 
for time of war; and of treating the Bheels in a conciliatory 
and forbearing manner. 

(Extracts.) Camp at Wdkee, 2nd Aug,, 1803. 

14, * * + These small detachments are ruinous to the disci pH ne 

and spirit of the troops ; they weaken the corps to such a degree, 
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are unfit for service in the field, and they answer no 
adequate purpose. In my opinion, in time of war, and particu¬ 
larly in such a war as one with the Mahrattas, it would be best 
to authorize the collectors to raise sebunidy troops for these ser¬ 
vices; the expenses would be but trifling, and, m fact, cannot 
bear a comparison with the benefit which must be derived from 
the measure. 


i/j. fn al! ports of India, particularly in those territories which 
have belonged to the Mahrattas, there i$ a numerous class of 
people, whose only occupation and only mode of procuring 
subsistence has been the military service. This class is usually 
entirely deprived of subsistence by the transfer 6f the govern- 
meat of those countries to the Company; and they are driven 
to seek for it either in rebellion at those moments when the 
British troops are engaged in foreign wars, or in the armies of our 
enemies: these they are ready to lead into our districts, with all 
ti^e knowledge derived from long residence and service within 
them, and they become, in fact, our most dangerous enemies. 

24, Ft is true that, in the absence of the detachment from either 
the northern or the southern division, that in which there are no 
troops is in some degree liable to be injured by marauding horse. 
That is an evil which cannot be entirely avoided, so Jong* as the 
British armies are composed entirely of infantry, and those of the 
enemy of cavalry; but, if the forts in the country are kept up, 
and in times of war the sebundy of the country are hired and 
paid, even that evil must be of short duration, as it is well known 
that no number of horse can find their way into a fort without 
the assistance of guns. 

34 * I cannot conclude this letter without requesting that you 
will urge the gentlemen at Surat to keep on terms with the Bheels : 
these appear to be a race of the same description with those who 
inhabit the hills in all parts of India. By conciliation, and re* 
framing from an interference with their concerns, they will prove 
our best friends ; and a contrary line of conduct will make them 
our worst enemies. It must not be expected that we should in- 
volve ourselves in (he affairs of these Bheels, or press them for 
tribute. 





ARE AT WAR WITH CHIEFS, NOT THE PEOPLE. 


162^ Proclamation by Major-General the Hon, A. Wellesley. 

The people not to he molested , if they remain quiet; otherwise 
to he treated as enemies* 


Camp near Ahmcdiuiggur, ?ih Aug., iSo^ 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar having threat¬ 
ened with hostilities the British government end. their allies, Rao 
p ul idit Purdhaun, and the Nabob Nizam Aly; and, hi pursuance of 
those threats having advanced with their large armies to a position 
contiguous to the frontiers, and having refused to depart from it, 
notwithstanding the repeated representations and entreaties of 
Major-Gen. Wellesley, as the only mode of preserving peace, he 
at: last finds himself obliged to commence hostilities against 
those Chiefs* He does not, however, intend to make war upon 
the inhabitants; and, accordingly, ail amildars and others are re¬ 
quired to remain quietly in their stations, and obey the orders 
they will receive; and if they do no injury to the British armies, 
none will be done to them. But notice is hereby given, that if 
any of the inhabitant* of the country either abandon their dwell¬ 
ings, or do any injury to the British armies or their followers, 
they will be treated as enemies, and suffer accordingly. 


16$, To the Governor-General. 

Capture of A hmcdmggur. Military importance of the place. 

Camp at Ahmedmiggur, lath Aug,, 1803. 

The weather cleared up so much on the 7th itost* as to allow 
me to march to this place on the 8th- I had, in the morning, 
dispatched a messenger to the killadar of Ahraednuggur, to re¬ 
quire him to surrender hts fort: and, on my arrival in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the pettah, I offered cowie to the inhabitants. This 
was refused, as the pettah was held by a body of Arabs, who were 
supported by a battalion of Scmdiah’s regular infantry and a body 
of horse, encamped in an open space between the pettah and 
tli ■ fort, 

I immediately attacked the pettah with the piquets of the in- 
fantrv, reinforced by the flank companies of the 78th regt, under 
the command of Lieut.-Col. Harness; in another place, with the 
74th regt. and 1st bath of the 8th, under the command of Lieut.- 
Col. Wallace; and, in a third, with the flank companies of the 
74th. and the 1st bait. 3rd regt, under the command of Capt. 







SIEGE A AD SURRENDER OF ADUEDNUOGUR, 


pIp^/yThe pettah wall was very lofty, and defended by towers^ 
no rampart; so that, when the troops had ascended to 
the attack, they had no ground on which they could stand ; and 
the Arabs, who occupied the towers, defended their posts with 
the utmost obstinacy. 

At length, they were obliged to quit the wall, and fled to the 
houses, from which they continued a destructive fire upon the 
troops, Scindiah s regular infantry also attacked our troops, 
after they had entered the pettah. In a short time, however, 
after a brisk and gallant contest, we were completely masters of 
it; but with the loss of some brave officers and soldiers, as your 
Excellency will perceive by the enclosed return. The enemy's 
loss was, from the nature of the contest, necessarily much greater 
than ours 5 and T on the night of the 8th, all that part of their 
force which was not required for the defence of the fort went off 
to the northward; including all the Arabs who survived the 
contest in the pettah, excepting a small number who attended 
one of their wounded chiefs, who could not be removed farther 
than the fort. 

On the 9th, I reconnaitrcd the ground in the neighbourhood 
of the fort: and, on that evening, Licut-CoL Wallace, with 
5 companies of the 74th regb, and the md batt. 12th regt, 
seized a position within 400 yards of it; on which, in the course 
of that night, a battery was constructed for 4 guns, to take oft' 
the defences on the side 00 which I proposed to make my 
attack. This opened at daylight on the 10th; and it was so 
advantageously placed, and fired with such effect, as to induce 
the killadar to desire that I should cease firing, In order that he 
might send a person to treat for his surrender. In my answer, 

I told him that I should not cease firing till I should have taken 
the fort, or he should have surrendered it; but that I would 
listen to whatever he was desirous to communicate. Yesterday 
morning he sent out two vakeels to propose to surrender the fort, 
on condition that he should be allowed to depart with his garrison, 
and that he should have his private property. 

Although I consented to this proposal, it was 5 in the evening 
before the hostages arrived in camp, without whose presence 
I refused to stop the fire from the British batteries. According 
to his engagement, however, the killadar inarched out of the fort 
this morning, with a garrison consisting of 1400 men, and the 
troops under my command took possession of it. 

In this manner has tins fort fallen into our hands; our loss 
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E MILITARY tMPORTAKCE OF A tiMEDL’UGGUR, 

■^*M£ lhc 8th lias been trifling, which f attribute much to 
-Spirit with which our attacks on that day were carried on. 

’ I have to draw your Excellency's notice towards the conduct 
of the troops particularly on that occasion, and towards Lieut.- 
Cols. Harness, Wallace, and Maxwell, who commanded in the 
trenches; Capt. Bcauman, commanding the artillery; Capt. 
Johnson, of the engineers; and Capt. Heitland, of the pioneers, 
In the short subsequent siege. 

Your Excellency must be well acquainted with the advan¬ 
tageous situation of the fort of Ahmednuggur, on the frontier of 
his Highness the Nizam, covering Foonah, and as an important 
point of support to all our future operations to the northward. 
It is considered, in this country, as one of the strongest forts; 
mid, excepting Vellore, in the Carnatic, is the strongest country 
fort that I have seen. It is in excellent repair, excepting in the 
part exposed to the fire of the British troops. 

I shall hereafter have the honour of transmitting to your 
Excellency an account of the ordnance, stores, and grain which 

it contains. , * 

I propose to cross the Godavcry immediately; and I shall, m 
a future dispatch, lay before your Excellency the measures which 
I have in contemplation for getting Scindiah’s possessions south 
of that river, depending upon Ahmednuggur, and for securing 
their resources for the use of the British troops. 

Return Otitic killed sad wounded of the troops under the commend of 

ihc Hoi:. A. Wellesley, durii* the siege of ihe fort of AhBKdnuggM, on the 8th, 
9th, loth, end nth Aug-, 1S03,, 
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PREDATORY warfare out of date. 


164. To I,ieuton^nt-Ool03io? Colima, 

77 te Confederates not likely to succeed in a predatory warfare 


with ns. 



(Extract.) 

Camp at Ahmednuggur, 1 5th Aug., i S03, 

1 ht: Mahrattaa have long boasted that they would carry on a 
predatory war against us: they will find that mode of warfare 
not very practicable at the present moment. At all events, 
supposing that they can carry their design into execution, unless 
they find the British officers and soldiers to be in the same 
corrupted, enervated State in which their predecessors found the 
Mussulman!* in the last century, they cannot expect much success 
from it. A system of predatory war must have some foundation 
in strength of some kind or other, But when the Chiefs avow 
ihat they cannot meet us in the field; when they are obliged 
to send the principal strength of their armies, upon which the 
remainder depend, to a distance, lest it should fall into our 
hands, they must have little knowledge of human nature if they 
suppose that their lighter bodies will act; and still Jess of the 
British officers, if they imagine that, with impunity, they can do 
the smallest injury, provided only that the allies, who are to be 
first exposed to their attacks, arc true to their own interests. 


106, To Lieutenant-Colonel Oi om. 

bold offensive our true poiie\\ and guarantee of success 
in the war . 

(Extract.) 

Camp at Alunedmjggur, r 7 Ids Aug., 1803, 

I have received rather unpleasant accounts from Col Stcven- 
son. On the 13th he heard that a party of horse was passing the 
Adjuntee hills, hut, instead of dashing at them, he called in a 
battalion of infantry and some horse which were in his front; 
he afterwards, however, countermanded these orders, and sent 
forward Salabut Khan and Noor 00I Oomrah, and intended to 
move out with the piquets on the 14th, He had a variety of 
plans in contemplation, of none of which I entirely approved, 
iCLause they led him into a long defensive operation, in which 
he must be a loser, I have therefore desired him to move 
orward him self with the Company's and the Nizam's cavalry; 

U 



jCjfcr,' fra MUST HEAT THEM BY DASHING AT THEM. 

^icavc the infantry in a centrical situation for his supplies v- 
collect upon : and to dash at the first party that comes into his 
neighbourhood. In this manner he will, at all events, have his 
supplies, and if he cuts up, or only drives off. a Rood body of 
horse, the campaign is our own. 

\y e must get the upper hand, and, if once we have that, we 
shall keep it with ease, and shall certainly succeed. But if we 
begin by a long defensive warfare, and go looking after conveys 
which are scattered* over the face of the earth, and do not attack 
briskly, we shall soon be in distress. 


10£j. To Lieutonant-Golerne! Close. 

Political expediency ought to overrule the Peshwah's private fecl- 
trigs, and (mince him to he reconciled to Amrut Rao / our 
engagements with whom were the result of the Peshwah s 
non-fulfilment of the Treaty . 

(Extract.) 

Camp, N. or the Nimderrah ghaut, rSth Aug., 1803. 

The Peshwah's feelings respecting the proposed meeting with 
Am rut Rao are unpleasant: but I do not think that, under 
present circumstances, the meeting can be avoided. His High¬ 
ness must recollect that he was repeatedly informed that the 
British government would be obliged to adopt the measures 
which might appear necessary for its own security, unless he 
should perform his treaty, and this agreement with Amrut Ran 
is one of those measures* His Highness has no ground on which 
he can found an objection to this agreement, excepting one 
nought for in his own implacable resentments. I can never 
admit these ns rational grounds either for the adoption, or tor 
the rejection, of any political measure* The benefits or the evils 
which the public interest will derive or suffer from such a 
measure are alone what must decide whether it is to be adopted 
or rejected* 

But in his Highness's conduct respecting Amrut Rao, there 
appears to be caprice as well as resentment j for it must be 
recollected, that, when his Highness was at Basscin, he offered to 
be reconciled to his brother* It is true that Amrut Rao then 
rejected the offer, by which his Highness’s feelings may have 
been wounded : but* considering the reconciliation as a measure 
uf political expediency, and putting private feelings out of the 



^ j %JHE I>ES8W Alt'S UNms$ HATRED OF AMRVT RAO. 2 JJ 

I think it full as necessary at this time, a? it was when 
ms Highness was at Basset n; and, excepting that the reconcili¬ 
ation was then refused by Amrut Kao, there is nothing in it 
more injurious to his feelings at the present moment than there 
was at that period. However,all that is asked from his Highness 
is to refrain from hostility against Amrut Rao, and not to increase 
the number of his or our enemies. I will engage for Amrut 
Kao's conduct; and I will take care in my intercourse with that 
Chief to do nothing w hich is inconsistent with the treaty between 
the British government anil the Peshwah, 


107* To the Governor of Bombay, 

Reasons for resigning the control of operations in Gazerat , 

Camp, 29th Aug., 1803. 

3 have had the honour of receiving your letter of the 23rd fast, 

2. When I proposed, for your consideration, a plan for the 
military organization of the troops in Guzerat Proper, and the 
Attavesy, and for the defence of those provinces, I did not 
intend to lessen the authority of, or the respect due to, the 
Resident at Baroda; and I proposed the plan for the subsidiary 
force in Guzerat, such as at this moment is in force in respect to 
the subsidiary force serving with the Nizam. 

3* It appeared to me, from your letter of the 12th, that you 
approved of that plan ; and you desired that I would recommend 
Col. Murray for the situation which I proposed he should fill, if 
you should adopt it; but I learn, by your letter of the 23rd, that 
you disapprove of it, anti you lay it upon my responsibility to 
carry it into execution* 

4, I certainly am ready and willing to be responsible for any 
measure which I adopt* and to incur all personal risks for the 
public service. But the measures m question are of a general 
nature, and have been recommended as being applicable to our 
military situation in the Attavesy and Guzerat. You, who must 
have a better knowledge of the local circumstances of those 
districts, are of opinion that they are not, and you object to 
them in principle as well as in detail. I should be presumptuous, 
indeed, if, after such an opinion, l were to persist in ordering the 
adoption these measures, and f should well deserve to Incur 
the severest responsibility for any misfortune that might happen, 

5 - At the same time, I have to observe to you, that the com- 
U 2 


A T)!ST! NCTION WITHOUT A DIPFEKENCK. 
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.^^IcatiOtt between me and the troops in those provinces is 
necessarily very long; that circumstances may render it longer, 
and may prevent it entirely; and, therefore* 1 request that you 
wiJJ be so kind as to desire the military authorities in Guzerat 
and Attavcsy to act for the public service, without any reference 
to me, 

6 . in case the circumstances of the war should hereafter enable 
me to approach nearer those provinces, I shall apprise the 
authorities there of the manner in which I may be of opinion 
that they can co-operate with me in forwarding the public 
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16 S, To Lieuto nant- Colonel Close. 

Tlte same stthjeeL Mr . Duncan's unintdligihk hair-splitting. 

{Extract.) 

Camp at Rulgauni* 30th Aug., 1803. 

Mr. Duncan, after having acquiesced in the plan suggested 
by me for the organization of the troops, and tile plan of opera¬ 
tions in Guzerat, has informed me that ( acquiescence 3 did not 
mean * approbation * j and he has detailed his objections to the 
general system, as well as to the particulars of the plan, which go 
to fundamentals. He has, however, informed me that i may take 
upon myself to order its execution, if J think proper. I cannot 
understand the nice distinction between the 'acquiescence 5 of a 
Governor in a plan for the defence of the provinces under his 
government, and his * approbation 1 of that plan. However, be 
that as it may, I cannot take upon myself to order the execution 
of measures which circumstances may render unfortunate, even if 
they should he regulated as I wish, but to which I am certain 
that every opposition m the power of every officer in the govern¬ 
ment will be given, particularly after I have been informed that 
those measures are decidedly disapproved of by the Governor. 
Neither can I, at this distance, undertake to conduct the details 
of a piece of machinery so disjointed as would be the military 
duties in Guzerat and the Attavesy, under the separated author¬ 
ities or the Resident at Raroda and the Committee of Surat: I 
have, therefore, requested to be relieved from all interference in 
those concerns. 


■**«'*>, 



10 EN. WELLESIET AND STEVENSON TO CO-OP ERA TE, 


109, To Colonel Stevenson, 

Plan of combined operations explained and accounted for. 



Camp near Untmvarry, 31st Aug,, r8oy 

T marched here this morning, with a view to check the opera- 
boils of the enemy to tile southward. I rather believe that he 
was encamped yesterday at Caulaygatmi, to the south of Jaulna. 
He did not march before 12, I have not heard from his camp 
since. We must endeavour to drive him out of the Nizam 5 5 
country, or he will certainly oblige us to draw nearer to our sup¬ 
plies. More pinriarrics will follow those already come in. They 
will penetrate to the south of the river ; and then I, at least, must 
recross to subsist, I do not expect that we shall be able to bring 
the enemy to an action, but we must try to keep him in move¬ 
ment, and tire him out. 

1 cannot permanently move to the eastward at present, for 
several reasons : one of the most pressing is, that I am obliged to 
look out for a battalion marching from the Kistna with bullocks, 
treasures, &c., &c + Besides, I do not think it impossible but that 
Holkar may come down and increase the number of our enemies ; 
and I must return to Impede his progress. I propose^ therefore, 
to leave my baggage and heavy stores here in an intrenched 
camp, with a battalion, and to move forward with a light army. 

I shall march upon this plan on the day after to-morrow; and 1 
sbali keep as nearly as J can, in a due E, direction from hence, 
between Jaulna and the river, I recommend that you also should 
march with your cavalry only, if you think yourself sufficiently 
strong in that description of troops, and a battalion with its guns, 
on the same plan, on the day after to-morrow. You might direct 
your march immediately upon the enemy; we shall frighten him, 
at least, if we do not hurt him; we shall drive him from the 
territories of the Nabob, and oblige him to retire into those of 
the Rajah of Berar. ff we succeed in this plan, the parties will 
possibly become tired of the game ; and, at all events, we shall 
have gained time by it for my supplies to come up. 

Your infantry might remain in your camp at Donegaum, for 
your treasures, 8 l c., to collect upon ; and they would be a check 
upon the return of the enemy to this quarter. Keep your intentions 
secret None of the Natives can be trusted with the secrets of 
our plans in this war, till our success is decided. 



CONFEDERATES STEAL A MARCH ON STEVENSON 


170 , To Major Malcolm 


Xiirrativs of the opening operations oj the imr. Uolkar $ designs 
uncertain. Gen. Wellesley-, precautions against him: and 
intention oj invading Berar. 7 he Rajah the instigator oj the 
war. Good marching trim. Reasons for resigning the cam- 
viand in Guzcmt. 

Camp* fith Sept. 3003. 


I have not written to you for some time, but I have had much 
to do, and I knew that you would see the letters which I have 
written to Col. Close and Mr. Duncan. I shall, however, on- 
deavGur to give you, in this letter, an idea of our situation. 

The enemy deceived Col. Stevenson in the march they made 
to the eastward on the 20th and aist of last month; and, finding 
that they had induced him to pass Jafficrabad, they returned to 
the westward on the 2and, and ascended the Adjuntce ghaut on 
the 33rd and 24th. On the 33rd, Col. Stevenson sent a patrol flown 
the Badowly ghaut, which picked up some bullocks and horses 
loaded with grain; and on the 23rd, at night, he had intended to 
go still farther to the eastwardj in quest of a detachment under 
a relation of the Rajah of Berar, which had gone that r oute. I 
did not receive his letters written about that time ; and I cannot 
say exactly what he was doing between the 23rd and 29th; but 
the enemy penetrated into the country, and passed between him 
and Jalnapoor; and l have seen letters from his camp, which say 
that one of the brigades lost its baggage on the march to Jafficr- 
abad; that the pimktrry horse were very troublesome, and that 
the Moguls did not behave as they ought. I his is probably true , 
otherwise the pmdarries would not have come near the troops 
a second time. 

On the 28th, a party of pindarries came to Aurungabad, but 
were driven off by the Nizamis infantry stationed there ; and, on 
the 29th, I arrived at Aurangabad, Sciudiah was at that time 
at Jalnapoor. a fort and district belonging to himself, about 40 
miles east from Aurangabad; and he tried, whilst there, to 
plunder Bud napoor, a fortified village of the Nizam, from which 
he was beaten off. As soon as he heard of my arrival at Au¬ 
rangabad, he marched off still farther to the eastward and south¬ 
ward, and went to the neighbourhood of a place called Purtoor, 
belonging to Sonbahan Khan. Col. Stevenson moved down to 
jalnapoor on the 1st, and took it on the 2nd ; and I moved to 
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' I'liiKc southward* towards the Godavcry, on the road to Hyder¬ 
abad,. having' found that, contrary to all former experience* at 
this season of the year, the river had fallen, and was fordable in 
many places. We were all stationary on the yd and 4th* 
Scindu.h lias evidently been waiting for Begum Sumroo's infan¬ 
try, and, they say, the brigade under Pohiman i the former of 
which has certainly come up the ghaut, and, it is supposed, the 
latter. He has made various detachments towards this body,and 
at last moved himself yesterday to Jalnapoor, leaving Ragojee 
about 5 coss in his rear, with the little baggage they have, and 
a body of horse* 

Col, Stevenson moved yesterday also towards Aurangabad, as 
he tells me, in order to meet Rajah Mohiput Ram ; but it is 
cither to be hoped or feared that this movement may be con¬ 
sidered as a retreat, and will encourage the enemy to come to 
an action* At all events, it ensures the secure junction of the 
campoos. 

I made a march yesterday, and another this day, to the east¬ 
ward from Rackisbaum ■ and I am now about 6 miles north of 
the Godavery, and shall have a fair start with the enemy for 
Hyderabad* ’ he enemy have done but little mischief hitherto 
to the country. The pindarries have been driven away from 
many villages; grain is very dear in their army, which is a 
certain sign that they get but little plunder; they are terribly 
alarmed, and, I am told, much dissatisfied. They certainly 
intend to avoid an action with either of us, if they can, unless 
Col Stevenson’s 'movement of yesterday towards Aurungabad 
should encourage them to come to blows with him ; and I believe 
it is their intention to cross the Godavery, now that the river is 
fordable, and to make a dash to the southward, although it is 
certain that they do not like my position upon that river, and nay 
readiness to cross with them. They know that the river must 
rise again, and they do not like to be cut off from their own 
countries, and all assistance. 

Whether they go to Hyderabad or not, I have determined to 
commence an offensive operation against Berar j and I have ac¬ 
cordingly arranged that Col Stevenson shall march with Iris 
corps towards Ellichpoor, and thence to attack the Rajah’s fort of 
Gawile, or Gawilghur, and possibly plunder Nagpoor. If they 
should matth upon Hydembad, I intend to reinforce Poonah 
with 3 battalions, and move to Hyderabad with the remainder of 
my corps. If they do not, I shall endeavour to bring them to an 
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[PRECAUTIONS AGAINST UOtXAR AND PVTW UR DUNS. 

*^£fioii on this side of the river ■ and if T find that they lead me 
far to the eastward, I shall still detach to Pdonah* 

Holkar lias not yet come down, and yon will observe that he 
has called Kawder Nawaz Khan to him; and that he wrote him 
the letter about the ?th or £th Aug., after he must have heard 
that Collins had come away from Sctndiah’s camp. It us impos¬ 
sible to be certain what a fellow of this kind will do, but 1 augur 
well from this circumstance ; and I met this morning the Nizam s 
vakeel returning to Hyderabad from Ragojee Bhbonsiah, (from 
his conversation, I suspect him to have been Major Kirkpatricks 
intelligencer,} who told Govind Rao that Scindiah had not yet 


settled his affairs with Holkar. 

if Holkar joins, Poonah will be safe with 4 battalions and 5 
companies of Europeans; but the countries thereabout will be 
exposed to his ravages, while I am engaged with Sciudiah and 
Ragojee towards Hyderabad* But 1 think it better to risk that, 
than to remove Gen. CampbelPs corps from Moodgul towards 
Hyderabad, The consequence of that would be the invasion of 
the Ceded districts, and probably Mysore, by the Putwurduns 
and Holkar, who, we must expect, would be able to pass by me, 
notwithstanding ail my efforts to prevent it. By keeping Gen, 
Campbell at Moodgul, we certainly have a check upon the Put¬ 
wurduns ; and it is possible that Holkar would not much like to 
leave behind him the force at Poonah, and move down upon Gen. 
Campbell 

I have some hopes, however, that the invasion of Rerar will check 
the expedition to Hyderabad* Collins, whom I saw at Aurung- 


abad, declares that Ragojce is the only one of the three who cares 
one pin - bout his country, or who has any thing to lose by an 
invasion of it; and I declare that, from what Col 1 ms told me, I 
am of opinion that we are involved in this war because Ragojee 
saw plainly, that, if the Mahratta armies did not subsist this year 
in the Nizam's country, they must have subsisted in hi 4 

As I have before me such active operations, you will be glad 
to hear that I never was in such marching trim. I marched the 
other clay 33 miles in hours; and all our marches are now 
made at the rate of 3 miles an hour* 

V 'li will have seen, by my letter to Mr, Duncan, that I have 
relinquished the command in Guzerat* Mr. Duncan ‘acquiesced' 
in my arrangement; and although he stated some objections to 
it io his private letters, I concluded that he 1 approved 1 of it; for 
it never occurred to me that it was possible fur a Governor to 







REASONS FOR RESIGNING GUZFRAT COMMAND, 


isr. 


acquiesce 1 in a proposed system of military operations, for the 
defence of provinces under his government, of which he did not 
* approve/ However, he afterwards informed me that he did not 
approve of my propositions, and he entered into detailed argu¬ 
ments against the principle, as well as the execution, of them ; 
but he told me that I might order that they might be carried 
into execution if X should think proper. Without flying in his 
face, and being guilty of the greatest presumption, I could not 
give such orders; and at this distance from Gu/crot, and with 
such imperfect, and so long a communication, I could not take 
upon me to conduct a machine so complicated and disjointed as 
the military commands of the Committee of Surat, and the Resi¬ 
dent of Baroda, and 1 therefore resigned the whole concern, l 
was much annoyed, for several reasons, at finding myself obliged 
to take this step; but I found that to keep the command would 
have involved' me in constant hot water, would have taken my 
attention away from other objects here, and would have answered 
no good public end whatever. 

1 have received the copy of a public letter from the Governor- 
General to Gen, Lake, from the tenor of which 1 fear that lie 
docs not approve of my letter to him of the 24th July, I wish 
you would let me know what Sbawe says about that letter, I 
hope you arc getting better, and that you will soon come back. 
If Holkar negotiates, I should wish to send you to him with carte 
blanche * 


We are again unlucky in the early fall of the Godavery,and in 
the enemy having contrived to pass to the southward and east¬ 
ward of CgL Sttwcnson ; particularly if it be true that the Moguls 
have not behaved well Otherwise our affairs arc in a good 
state, I have Appah Dessayc and Goklah with me, and have 
promised to pay them. This will be one lac of rupees per men¬ 
sem, Am rut Rao and followers will probably cost half a lac 
more. Besides these heavy drains, Col, Stevenson has no money, 
and the Nizam’s troops begin to call out for pay* AH this is bad ; 
but I have taken measures to increase our supplies of cash from 
Poonahj and I have written both to Madras and Calcutta for 
supplies* Griffiths and Mill are getting 011 well, and will be in 
salcty at Dharore in a few days. Ainrut Rao is not come yet, 
but you will observe what his vakeel and Kawder Nawaz Khan 
said about his troops. 



CONFLICTING MOTIVES OF SOUTHERN JAGIHREDARS, 
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171. To Major-General Campbell. 

r dispQsiHmof (he Southern Makratta chiefs. 


IVafM'/ f (disposition of (he Southern Mahratta c/uejs. Impm t- 
an r General Ccunphclks position as a check upon them and 
tl \ r team's officers* 

(lv- tract.) Golah Pangree, 20th Sept.* 1B03, 

7. AI! the s mthern chiefs have written me friendly letters, in 
answer to tlv that I wrote, in which I informed them of the 
commencement ■ f the war with Dovdut Rao Scindiah and the 
Rajah of Bern , au i o\ its causes. Their situation, in relation to 
Dowlut Rao S indiahj is much altered since the fall of Ahmed- 
nuggur; and, at all events, I believe they are aware that they 
have no chance of rebelling their possessions, excepting under the 
English protection, T heir actions have hitherto been in confor¬ 
mity with their professions, a supplies for my camp have been 
suffered to pass through their countries since the commencement 


of the war. 

8. These Chiefs, however, arc all either declared or concealed 
enemies of the Peshwah* I know, also, that they have been 
strongly urged by the confederacy to join in the contest, Wc 
cau n ot Concea 1 from ourse 1 ves, tb ;i t our . ■„ 1 e in this war is ve l > 
unpopular among those who generally guide the councils and con¬ 
duct of these Chiefs; and that each individual-of them is strongly 
urged by every motive of national and family pride to oppose the 
British government, in a war which will certainly destroy the 
national power of the Mahrattas, 

9, These facts and arguments are laid before them upon all 
occasions; and although they see that their personal interest de¬ 
pends in a great measure upon the success of the British govern¬ 
ment, and they are aware that there is every reason to believe 
that the British government will be successful in this contest, 
I doubt much whether they would not enter into the war, if they 
did not see your corps encamped at their gates, ready to fall upon 
and destroy them the moment they should appear as enemies ; at 
all events, supposing that their hatred of the Peshwah, the solici¬ 
tations of the confederates, and their notions of family and national 
Honour, which I have above noticed, should have no effect upon 
their minds, and that they arc sensible that their interests are in¬ 
volved in the success of the British government, the position of 
your corps .it least affords them a plausible excuse for declining 
to join their countrymen in the war. 

to. The greatest difficulties with which we shall have to con- 





'AMFBl&LL^ POSITION LJKELV TO TURN THE SOME. 

KJughout this war, will be the want of power and authority 
by the allied governments of the Peshwah and the Soubah of the 
Deccan* Every killadnr, and the head of almost every village 
and district, acts as he thinks proper, and this conduct may have 
very unpleasant consequences; your division, the position of 
which is well known, tends to check this disposition. 

n, Upon the whole, lam decidedly of opinion, that a body of 
troops, in the position occupied by the division under your com¬ 
mand, is absolutely necessary for the security of the Company s 
territories; that they render probable the continuance of the 
neutrality of a class of people who might do us much mischief, 
and that they check the dispositions of the officers of the govern¬ 


ment of the Peshwah and the Soubah of the Deccan to assume 
independence* 


172 . To the Governor- General, 

Battle of Assye t 

Camp at ilssye, 24th Sept., tSoj. 

I was joined by Major Hill, with the last of the convoys ex¬ 
pected from the river Kistna* on the 18th; and on the aoth was 
enabled to move forward towards the enemy, who had been 
joined, in the course of the last 7 or 8 days, by the infantry under 
Col. Pohtman, by that belonging to Begum Sumroo,and by another 
brigade of infantry, the name of whose commander 1 I have not 
ascertained* The enemy’s army was collected about Bokerdurl, 
and between that place and Jafficrabad. 

I was near Col* Stevenson’s corps on the 21st, and had a con¬ 
ference with that officer, m which we concerted a plan to attack 
the enemy's army with the divisions under our command on the 
34th, in the morning ; and we marched on the 22nd, Col Steven¬ 
son by the western route, and I by the eastern route, round the 
hills between Budnapoor and Janlna. 

On the 23rd, I arrived at Naulniah, and there received a report 
that Sc in d tab and the Rajah of Berar had moved off in the morn¬ 
ing with their cavalry, and that the infantry were about to follow, 
but were still in camp at the distance of about 6 miles from the 
ground on which I had intended to encamp. It was obvious that 
the attack was no longer to be delayed ; and, having provided 
for the security of my baggage and stores at Naulniah, I marched 
on to attack the enemy. 


1 M. Dupont. 





NARRATIVE of THE /i t TTLE OF AS&T& 
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found the whole combined army jd Scindiah and the Raja 
of Berar encamped on the bank' of the Kaitna river, nearly on the 
ground which I had been informed they occupied. I heir right, 
which consisted entirely of cavalry, was about Boke.dun, and 
extended to their corps of infantry, which were encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Assye. Although I came first in front of their 

right, I determined to attack their left, as the defeat of their corps 
of infantry was most likely to be effectual: accordingly I marched 
round to their left flank, covering the march of the column ol 
infantry by the British cavalry in the rear, and by the Mahiatta 
and Mysore cavalry on the right flank. , 

We passed the river Kaitna at a ford beyond the enemy s lelt 
Hank, and 1 formed the infantry immediately in two lines, With 
the British cavalry as a reserve in a third, in an open Space be¬ 
tween that river and a nullah running parallel to it. U« Mah¬ 
ratta and Mysore cavalry occupied the ground beyond the kaitna, 
on our left flank, and kept in check a large body of the enemy s 
cavalry which had followed our march from the right of their own 

position. . 

The enemy had altered the position of their infantry previous 
to our attack : it was no longer, as at first, along the Kaitna ; but 
extended from that river across to the village of Assye upon the 
nullah, which was upon our right. Wc attacked them imme¬ 
diately, and the troops advanced under a very hot fire from cannon, 
the execution of which was terrible. The piquets of the infantry 
and the 74th regt, which were on the right of the first and second 
lines, suffered particularly from the fire of the guns on the left of 
the enemy's position near Assye* The enemy s caiw'ry 30 
made an attempt to charge the 74th regt., at the moment when 
they were most exposed to this fire, bur they were cut up by the 
British cavalry, which moved on at that moment. At length the 
enemy's line "gave way in all directions, and the British cavalry 
cut in among their broken infantry; but some of their corps went 
oiT in good order, and a fire was kept up on our troops from many 
of the guns from which the enemy had been first driven, by indi¬ 
viduals who had been passed by the line under the supposition 

that they were dead, 

Li cut.-Col. Max well, with the British cavalry, charged oik 
large body of infantry, which had retired, and was formed again, 
[it which operation he was killed ; and some time elapsed before 
we could put an end to the straggling fire, which was kept up by 
individuals from the guns fruni which the enemy were driven. 



'X 
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w J 1 ‘ A COMPLETE VICTOR }’, SERIOUS LOSS 

cmy's cavalry also, which had been havering round us 
■ tLk> tfghout the action, were still near us, At length, when the 
last formed body of infantry gave way, the whole went off, and 
kit in our hands yo pieces of cannon. The victory, which was 
certainly complete, has, however, cost us dear. Your Excellency 
will perceive, by the enclosed return 1 , that our loss in officers and 
men has been very great ; and, hi that of Lieut.-Col, Maxwell 
and other officers, w hose names are therein included, greatly to 
be regretted. 


! cannot write in too strong terms of the conduct of the troops ; 
they advanced in the best order, and with the greatest steadi¬ 
ness, under a most destructive fire, against a body of infantry far 
superior in number, who appeared determined to contend with 
them to the last, and who were driven from their guns only by 
the ba)"onet; and, notwithstanding the numbers of the enemy’s 
cavalry, and the repeated demonstrations they made of an inten¬ 
tion to charge, they were kept at a distance by our infantry. 

I am particularly indebted to Lieut.-Col, Harness and Lieut.- 
Col- Wallace, for the manner in which they conducted their 
brigades; and to all the officer!* of the staff for the assistance 


1 A return of tint killed, wounded, And missing at the batik of Afesye, against lh e 
army of Dow Jut Rao Sdndkh, on the 13rd Sept., 1803. 
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39 ^. lord Clyde's account of the battle, 'ft 

^^recofved from them. The officers commanding brigades, nearly 
all those of the staff, and the mounted officers of the infantry, had 
their horses shot under them. I have also to draw your Excel¬ 
lency's notice to the conduct of the cavalry conducted by LieuL- 
Col. Maxwell, particularly that of the 19th dragoons. 

The enemy are gone off towards the Adjuntee ghaut, and 1 
propose to follow them, as soon as I can place ray captured gum 
and wounded in security. Col. Stevenson arrived this morning 
at Bokerdun, and T imagine that he will be here this evening. 


173. Extract fVora a letter by Iiieutenaut (afterwards Sir Colin) 
Campbell relative to the Battle of Assye, written at tho time 
of the transaction. 

Buttle of Assye. 

The detachment waited for several days near the Godavcry 
for supplies, which jollied us on the 19th September. On the 
2 1 st we marched, and encamped near Colonel Stevenson at 
Budnapoor, where General Wellesley had a conference with that 
officer, and it was agreed that the two detachments were to march 
by different routes upon the enemy, whom they expected to conic 
up with on the 24th, There was a range of hills between us 
and the enemy, Colonel Stevenson marched by the western pass 
and General Wellesley by the eastern on the 22nd, and encamped 
about eight coss asunder at the two extremities of the range of 
hills. On the 23rd we again marched, and came to our ground 
about 11 o'clock (and supposed that the enemy were about ten 
or twelve miles off bv the information from our 111 rear rah). The 
General was with the advance; and some dragoons, who were 
covering the Quart or master-General, brought in some brhijarry 
men with bullocks, who said that the combined armies were en¬ 
camped about two coss off; that part of their cavalry had marched 
that morning, and that their infantry was to follow ; that if the 
General would go to the rising ground in front, he would have 
a view of their camp. 

The General immediately formed his plan. As he thought 
there was not a moment to be lost, and was suspicious that the 
enemy would make off and not stand an action, lie wrote a note, 
on the first intimation he had of the enemy, to Colonel Steven¬ 
son, who, he expected, could not be far distant. He ordered on 
Lhc cavalry followed by the infantry piquets under the command 
of Colonel Orrock, and reinforced the rear-guard with a battalion 


lord clvde's account of ass til 


S' 



Colonel Chalmers, to protect our stores, cam p*£qui page. 
At the village where rve had intended to encamp we came 
in sight of the enemy's camp about one o'clock; our cavalry drew 
up near a large body of the enemy, who had come out to recon¬ 
noitre uts. The General, on seeing their camp, immediately de¬ 
termined to attack their left, where their cam poos with their guns 
were* Their position seemed very strong: a deep rocky nullah 
in their front and another in their rear, which nullahs joined a 
little bdow the village of Assyc and protected their flank. They 
appeared to be in three different encampments: Scmdiaty with 
all his cavalry, on the right; the PSerar Rajah in the centre ; cam- 
poos on the left of them; the two nullahs ran along all their 
front and rear,and their camp extended from five to seven miles. 
We moved forward to the attack with the 74th and 7 Nth regi¬ 
ments and four battalions of sepoys. The piquets led, and our 
cavalry brought up the rear to protect 11$ from their horse (our 
whole force brought into action did not amount to 5000 men). 
They fired at rts when at a considerable distance, and did some 
execution: but by the time we came to the first nullah they had 
got our range completely, and opened a most tremendous fire on 
us, which galled us much. We were detained by our guns for 
a little time at the nullah, and when we crossed we were obliged 
to bring up our right shoulders to attack their left flank. The 
enemy, upon this, were obliged to change their front, which they 
did with the greatest regularity and precision. Wc were now 
getting very near them. They advanced with their guns upon 
us. The line was ordered to form. Colonel Harness's brigade 
at this time were only across the nullah, and the 74th regiment, 
of the 5th brigade, which brigade was ordered to form a second 
line, and the 74th regiment to support the piquets on our right, 
and to keep two or three hundred paces in their rear ; the cavalry 
formed a third line. During these formations wc lost numbers of 
officers and men* as the enemy fired mostly grape and chain-shot. 
The village of Assye was on our right; the piquets were ordered 
not to go too near it, as there appeared to be some infantry in it, 
and, in advancing, on no account to incline towards it. The line 
was ordered to at!vance. The piquets at this period had nearly 
lost a third of their number, and most of the gun-bullocks were 
killed s some of the corps, I think, waited too long, wishing to 
bring forward their guns, which could be of no service. The line 
mov ed forward rapidly (I may say without firing two rounds) and 
took possession of the first Sine of guns, where many of the enemy 



BEARING of THE 'SEPOY GENERAL * IN THE ACTION. 



killed. They then moved on in equally good order and re- 
solutinn to the second line of guns, from which they very soon 
drove the enemy; but many of the artillery, who pretended to 
be dead when we passed on to the second line of gtms, turned 
the fiuns we had taken upon us, which obliged us to return and 
again to drive them from them* Things at this period did not go 
on so well on our right, owing to some mistake of the piquets in 
having, when ordered to advance, inclined to their right, which 
brought the 74th* regiment into the first lino. Major Swinton 
went to the piquets, and asked them why they did not move on? 
On bis return to his regiment he found that numbers of his offi¬ 
cers and men had fallen. He immediately moved forward* At 
this period the cannonade was truly tremendous, A milk-hedge 
in thdr front, which they bad to pass to come at the enemy’s 
guns, threw them into a little confusion; but they still pushed 
forward and had taken possession of many of their guns, when 
the second line, which opened on them, obliged them to retire 
from what they had so dearly purchased* The numbers of the 
74th regiment remaining at this period were small; on their re¬ 
turning some of the enemy's cavalry came forward and cut up 
many of the wounded officers and men. It was at this critical 
moment that the 19th charged, and saved the remains of the 74th 
regiment. General Wellesley at the same time threw the /Hth 
regiment forward on their right, to move down on the enemy, 
who still kept thdr position at Assye, This movement and the 
charge of the 19th light dragoons made the enemy retire from 
all their guns precipitately, and they fled across the nullah to our 
right at the village of Assye, where numbers of them were cut 
up by the cavalry* It was in this business that Colonel Maxwell 
fell. It was unfortunate that the cavalry were obliged to be in¬ 
troduced into the action, an it rendered them unfit for pursuing 
the enemy* We began to advance a little after three, and the 
action was not entirely oVeif till near six o'clock. We w ere all 
greatly fatigued, having marched by the perambulator that day 
twenty-four miles to the first nullah. 

The General was in the thick of the action the whole time, 
ami had a horse killed under him. No man could have shown 
a better example to the troops than he did. I never saw a man 
so cool and collected as he was the whole time, though I can 
assure you, till our troops got orders to advance, the fate of the 
day seemed doubtful; and if the numerous cavalry of the enemy 
had done their duty, I hardly think it possible that we could have 


amrjr* 



I now ms you kg officers met their fate. 


ed, From the European officers who have since summ¬ 
it appears they had about twelve thousand infantry, and 
their cavalry is supposed to have been at least twenty thousand, 
though many make it more. We have now in our possession one 
hundred and two guns, and all their tumbrils. The remains of 
the enemy’s infantry deserted after the action. 

Your dear son was killed near the milk-hedge; I cannot yet 
for certain ascertain whether when advancing or returning, but 


I think the former, as he'was shot in the breast by a grape ; he 
had no other wound. Major Swinton talks of him in the highest 
terms for his conduct on that day. He informs me that he was 
the last officer of the regiment killed. The last time I saw him 
was when forming in rear of the piquets; he was obliged to dis¬ 
mount, as his horse became unruly. He was then, poor fellow, in 
high spirits, and we had a short conversation. He had a biscuit, 
which he divided with me. Poor M'Leod was at this period killed. 
Lorn 1 was twice wounded in the legs, but persisted in going on ; 
he at last, poor fellow! I believe, fainted, and was left behind when 
the troops were retiring, and cut up by the cavalry. These are all 
the particulars I have been able to gather of these gallant youths. 

We remained by our arms that night in the field, and in the 
morning our baggage came up. 

Colonel Stevenson, with part of his detachment, joined us in 
the night of the 24th. He had been led astray by the guides or 
htrearrahs, and if we had deferred the action a day he would not 
have been with us. The enemy that night retired twelve miles 
in the greatest confusion, and on the 24th descended the Ghauts, 
Colonel Stevenson pursued then) on the 26th, and found some of 
their guns* See*, on the road, He has since taken Burhampoor 
and Asscerghur, with the loss of only five or six men, and is now 
following Scinch ah into Berar. 

(Signed) COLIN CAMPBELL, 

Brigade Major to General Wellesley. 


174, Marqne&s Wellesloy to Major-Gon. the Hon, A, WoIIealey. 

The same subject 

Fort William, 37th Oct, 1803. - 

My dear Arthur, 

You will conceive the pride and delight with which I received 
the details of your most splendid victory of the 23rd September ; 

1 The brother of the writer of this account. 
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$pn Will also feel my disappointment at not having receft 
them from yourself; the interruption of the dawk through Cuttack 
induced the collector to embark all your despatches down to the 
3rd of this month, and not a syllable from yourself has yet 
reached me of any date between the rath of September, and the 
3rd of October, 

But from various quarters the particulars of your glory have 
reached me, although not in a form which can yet admit of a 
Public Order, (beyond the honours of a salute.) yet in substance 
sufficiently solid to found the basis of hopes as auspicious, as your 
fame must be durable, and, in India, unrivalled. With much 
solicitude for the success of your operations on public grounds, 
and with every additional anxiety, which affection could inspire, 

I have fixed my attention on your progress, from the hour of your 
departure from General Stuart’s camp, to the moment of yout 
action of the 33rd of September; and I declare to you most sin¬ 
cerely, that you have Infinitely surpassed all (.hat I could have 
required from you In my public capacity; and have soared be¬ 
yond the highest point, to which all my affection and ail the pride 
of my blood could have aspired, in the most ardent expectations 
which could be suggested by my sentiments of respect and love 
for a brother, who has always held the highest place in my heart 
and in my Judgment, 

Your battle or the 23rd (of which I have seen plans) is equal 
in shill and fortitude to any of which the account exists in his¬ 
tory. Your loss certainly was dreadful (if not exaggerated to me) 
—the result must I think reduce the enemy either to peace, or to 
the condition of mere freebooters; accompanied as your success 
is by such a crowd of victories, as, I believe, never before were 
condensed in so small a space of time. You may be assured, that 
your reputation is of the first lustre and magnitude J and splendid, 
matchless, as was your victory on the 23rd, it was not more than 
was expected from you; nor in my judgment does U excel the 
honour you have acquired in conducting your army from Mysore 
to Assyc, and in accomplishing all the great objects, which were 
finally secured on the 23rd of September, 

I am in hourly expectation of your despatches, and therefore 
I shall not write more at present; you will be glad to receive 
this short note, and when you reflect on the troubles by which 
I have been surrounded, you will pardon my long omission of 
private letters, 

I enclose two notes; one containing the general outline of 



:rr oxeous account of the Enemy's position. 


■thbieports of your victory as they have readied me ; a noth' 
some hints respecting peace. God protect you my dear Art 
and preserve you for your country, and for your most affectioi 
brother \ 

WfiLLESLr.*. 


175. Memorandum on the Battle of Assye* Subsequently 
transmitted. 

i. I he information which we obtain regarding the position of 
an enemy whom we intend to attack is in general very imperfect. 

e cannot send out Natives in the Company’s service* who, from 
lung habit, might be able to give an accurate account, because 
they, being inhabitants of the Carnatic, or Mysore, are as well 
known in this part of the country as if they were Europeans ; 
and we cannot view their positions ourselves, till we can bring up 
the main body of our armies, because the enemy are always 
surrounded by immense bodies of horse. The consequence is, 
that we arc obliged to employ, as hircarrahs, the natives of the 
country, and to trust to their reports. 

2. All the hircarrahs reported that the enemy’s camp, which 
I had concerted with Col* Stevenson to attack, was at Bokerdun . 
f was to attack their left, where we knew the infantry was posted; 
and Co3. Stevenson their right. Their camp, however, instead of 
being at Bokerdun, had its right to that village, and extended 
above 5 miles to Assye, where was its left: it was all m the 
district of Bokerdun, which was the cause of the mistake. 

My march of the 23rd was so directed as that I should be 
within 13 or 14 miles of the enemy’s camp on that day, which 
I supposed to be at Bokerdum Instead of that, by the extension 
of their hue to the eastward, T found myself within 6 miles of 
them, I there received intelligence that they were going oflf; 
at all events, whether they were about to go or to stay, I must 
have reconnaitred, I could not have recon na it red without taking 
the whole of my small force; and, when I got near them, it would 
have been difficult, if not impossible, to retire in front of their 
numerous cavalry. But I determined to attack them, as I really 
believed the intelligence I received at Naulniah to be true, 

4 When 1 found the intelligence [ received at Naulniah was 
alse, that I had their whole army in my front, and that they had 
a mo -^ formidable position, 3 or 4 times my number of infantry 

1 The ■ hints respecting peace/ and a ‘Note respecting the victory' 
have been omiUed. — Ed, 
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WHY GEN, WELLESLEY ATTACKED AT ONCE. 

~ y/ ' * 

tSmy, and a vast quantity of cannon, l deliberated whether 1 
should withdraw, and attack on the following morning, according 
to the plan, 

r f . The consequence of my withdrawing would have been, that 
I should have been followed to Naulmah by their cavalry* and 
possibly should have found it difficult to get there. 11 icy would 
have harassed me all that day; and, as I had only ground 
fortified by myself to secure my baggage in, it was ten to one 
whether I should not have lost a part of it during the attack on 
the following morning ; and, at all events, I should have been 
obliged to leave more than one battalion to secure it. During 
the attack of the 23rd, the enemy did not know where the 
baggage was ; and, although it was so close to them, they never 


<SL 


went near it* 

6, Besides this, on the other hand, there was a chance, indeed 
a certainty, that the enemy would hear that Col, Stevenson also 
would move upon them on the 24th, anti would withdraw their 
infantry and guns in the night* I therefore determined to make 


the attack. 

7, The plan concerted, you will observe, tailed, from the 
deficiency of our information regarding the enemy s position, 
and, consequently, my coming loo near them on the 23rd, with 
my camp, baggage, &c, 

H* The enemy’s first position was as shown in the plan- 
The Kattna is a river with steep banks, impassable for carriages 
everywhere, excepting at Peepulgaum and W'aroor. I deter¬ 
mined, from the ground on which the cavalry was first formed, 
to attack the enemy’s left flank and rear, and to cross the river 
at Pecpulgaum, I Intended at that time to throw my right 
up to Assye. 

9. For a length of time they did not see my infantry, or 
discover my design* When they did discover it, they altered 
their position, and threw their left up to Assye, and formed 
across the ground between the Kaitna and Assye; but In more 
than one line. Luckily, they did not occupy the ford at Fcepul- 
gaum ; if they had, I must have gone lower down ; and possibly 
I should have been obliged to make a road across the river, which 
would have taken so much time, that t should not have had day 
enough for the attack, 

10. When I saw that they had got their left to Assye, I altered 
my plan ; and determined to manoeuvre by niy left, and push 
the enemy upon the nullah, knowing that the village of Assye 




GUR GREAT LOSS ALSO DUE TO MISTAKE, 


fall when the right should he beat. Orders were given 
accordingly* 

j i. H o vv e v er< by on e of th ose u n lucky a cc id cats wl \lch 
frequently happen, the officer commanding the piquets, which 
were upon the right, led immediately up to the village of 
Assye; the 74th regt, which was on the right of the second line, 
and was ordered to support the piquets, followed them* There 
was a large break in our line between these corps arid 
those on the left* They were exposed to a most terrible 
cannonade from Assye* and were charged by the cavalry 
belonging to the tampons; consequently, in the piquets and 
the 74th regt* we sustained the greatest part of our loss. One 
company of the piquets, of one officer and rank and file, lost 
the officer and 44 rank and file* This company belonged to the 


battalion left at Naulniah* 

11, Another bad consequence resulting from this mistake was, 
the necessity of introducing the cavalry into the action at too 
early a period* I had ordered it to watch the motions of the 
enemy’s cavalry hanging upon our right; and, luckily, It charged 
in time to save the remains of the 74th, and the piquets* It was 
thus brought into the cannonade; horses and men were lost: 
It charged among broken Infantry, and separated ; the unity of 
the body was lost, and it was no longer possible to use it, as 
J had intended when l placed it in the third line, to pursue and 
cut up the defeated and broken enemy, and thus make the 
victory still more complete than it was, 

13, As I had foreseen, the corps at Assye was not defeated 
till worked upon by the centre and left of our line, notwith¬ 
standing the movement of the piquets, the 74th, and the cavalry ; 
and then it went off directly, and was cut up. 

14, The annexed plan is correct, excepting in the following 
instances: 1st, we came upon the enemy farther to the westward 
(il ought to be where 1 have marked in pencil)* indly, the form¬ 
ation of the Mahratta and Mysore horse ought to be as I have 
marked in pencil* 3rdly, our left, when we formed and advanced, 
was nearer the Kaitna; and the 74th was not in an ichdon % as 
represented in the plan* 4thly, the enemy had more than one 
line of infantry, 

N. B. The Juah river, or nullah, has steep banks, impassable 
for carriages, scarcely passable for horses* 


HOW TO BAFFLE PREDATORF CAVALRV. 

176, To Lieutenant-Colonel Huuro, 

Theory and practice of successfully arresting predatory warfare. 

(Extract.) Camp* isi OcL, xBog 

I entirely agree in the opinions expressed in your letter upon the 
subject of ofTcnaivc and defensive war; however, I think that you 
arc mistaken respecting the possibility of checking, by defensive 
measures, a predatory war, carried on by horse only; indeed, 
I have done it already in this campaign. The fact is, that a 
predatory war is not to be carried on now as it was formerly. 
All the principal villages in the country arc fortified (excepting 
in our happy country, in which our wise men have found out that 
fortifications arc of no use); a few peons keep the horse out; 
and it is consequently necessary that they should have a camp 
and a bazaar to resort to for subsistence, in which every thing 
they get is very dear; besides, this necessity of seeking sub¬ 
sistence in the camp prevents them from extending their 
excursions so far as they ought, to do any material injury. 
The camp, on the resources of which an army of this kind 
must subsist must be rather heavy: besides, there are great 
personages in it. They must have tents, elephants, and other 
sewary; and must have with them a sufficient body of troops to 
guard their persons. The number of cavalry retained in such 
a camp must consequently be very large. 

Large bodies move slowly, and it is not difficult to gain 
intelligence of their motions. A few rapid and well combined 
movements, made not directly upon them, but with a view to 
prevent the execution of any favourite design, or its mischievous 
consequences, soon bring them to their bearings: they stop, look 
about them, begin to feel restless, and are obliged to go off. 
In this manner I lately stopped the march of the enemy upon 
Hyderabad, which they certainly intended: they were obliged to 
return, and bring up and join their infantry ; and you will have 
heard that, in a most furious action which I had with their whole 
army, with one division only, on the 23rd Sept., I completely 
defeated them, taking about ICO pieces of cannon, all their 
ammunition, They fled in the greatest confusion to Bur- 
ham poor. Take my word for it, that a body of light troops will 
not act, unless supported by a heavy body that will fight ; and 
what is more, they cannot act, because they cannot subsist in the 
greatef part of India at the present day. 






LARBARITV of SCINDLUl's ENGLISH OFFICERS. 

177, To Lieutenant-Colonel Colima, 



Alleged cruelty of Scindiatis English officers, 

(Extract,) Camp, 3rd Oct., 1803. 

I have some reason to complain of Scindiah s English officers, 
and I shall bring the subject forward publicly as soon as 1 can 
ascertain the matter more completely. My soldiers say that after 
they were knocked down by cannon or grape shot, they were cut 
and piked by the horse belonging to the campoos, which indeed 
is perfectly true, and that horse was cut to pieces by the British 
cavalry. But they say besides that they heard one English officer 
with a battalion say to another, 4 You understand the language 
better than I do : desire the jemidar of that body of horse to go 
and cut up those wounded European soldiers/ The other did 
ns he was desired, and the horse obeyed the orders they re¬ 
ceived. 

It i$ bad enough that these gentlemen should serve the enemies 
of their country, particularly after the British government had 
offered them a provision ; but it is too bad that they should make 
themselves the Instruments, or rather that they should excite the 
savage ferocity of the Natives against their brave and wounded 
countrymen* 

As soon as the soldiers are sufficiently recovered from their 
wounds; l shall have them examined particularly respecting this 
report; and if T find it is substantiated, I intend to make a 
public report on the subject to government, with which I shall 
send a list of names of the officers engaged in this battle, and 
1 will request that the whole may be made public, that they 
mav be held up to the execration of their country and the 
world, 


178, To the Governor-General. 

Irregular and abortive attempt at negotiation* 

(Extract.) Camp, 6th Oct,. 1803* 

It is impossible to say whether the object in making the pro¬ 
position contained in the enclosed papers was really to commence 
a negotiation for peace; or to raise the spirits of the enemy's 
troops, by showing a British officer in hts camp, respecting whom 
it would be industriously reported that he had come to sue for 
peace* I rather believe that they had both objects in view, as 
Capt. Johnson, the Persian interpreter to the commanding officer 


AN AMBIGUOUS APPROACH TO PEACE-MAKING. 
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'*’* subsidiary force serving with the Nizam, whom they have 

expressed a wish to see, is an officer much respected by the 
Natives, particularly by Salabut Khan, who has been heretofore 
connected in friendship with the Rajah of Bcrar; and it is 
probable that the enemy would not have particularly desired h.s 
attendance, if thev had not intended to commence a negotiation 
for peace. However, the desire that he should go there is ex¬ 
pressed in so extraordinary a manner, and as there is no mention 
made of the authority of Dowlut Rao Scindiab, or the Rajah of 
Bcrar for writing at ail; and above all, as I am convinced tlwt 
the presence of a British officer in the enemy s camp at the 
present moment would tend to raise the spirits of them troops, 
and to keep their army together, 1 have thought it proper to 
decline to send one. 

In my answer to Ballojec Koonger, I have thought it neces¬ 
sary to explain once more the cause for which Col. Collins 
quitted Dowlut Rao Sdndial* camp, as your Excellency will 
observe that he alludes to the manner in which he quitted it, m 
his letter to me; and 1 know that the enemy have been very 
busy in circulating reports on that subject among the servants 0 
the allied governments, equally distant fmm the truth, and pre¬ 
judicial to the British government. In refusing to send a British 
officer to the enemy’s camp, I have deemed it proper to point out 
the mode in which they might open a negotiation for peace, il 
they wished it; upon which 1 have only to observe, that if they 
should send here a sirdar, the exertions of their troops hereafter 
will be but trifling* 


179. To Major Shivwe,. 

(i) The weakness of the allied governments hampers the conduct 
of the tvar. 

(Extract) Camp at Arijuntee, 3di Oct, 1 B 03 * 

Ou the other band, these tilings called allied governments are 
in such a state of deplorable weakness, they depend so entirely 
on us for the defence of their territories, and their power is so 
feeble over their own servants, who have so much connexion with, 
and even dependence on the enemy, that I have not means to move 
forward, at once, upon Assecrghur with my whole force \ although 
I know that if I could take that step with safety, it would put an 
end to the war, Rut not one of the Soubatfs forts is sufficiently 
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Sued* Me lias not a soldier 111 the country, excepting those 
belonging to the Company; and his killadars and amildars would 
readily pay the money they may have junt to be allowed to sit 
quietly in their forts and towns. As for the Peshwah, he 1ms 
possession of his palace at Poonah, and nothing more, and he 
spends the little money he receives cither upon the Pram ins or 
upon women, rather than give any to his troops, or even to his 
menial servants. 

The consequence, then, of my proceeding to the northward 
with my whole force might be, that the enemy would get posses¬ 
sion, or levy contribution's tip on some important place belonging 
to the Nizam; or they might move down upon Poonah itself. 
They would certainly stop our supplies, and the consequence of 
such a movement might thus be fatal to us. In this manner does 
the radical weakness of these governments operate against us. 


@L 


(2} Complicated claims of the Mahratia Chiefs on the Rajpoots . 

One protection of the latter may involve us with Holkar, 

I wish you would let me know, at an early period, what pro¬ 
gress has been made in the negotiations with the Rajpoots. This 
is important, because our engagements with them must have a 
great effect on the negotiations for peace. By the by, does the 
Governor-General know that the pesheush. paid by the Rajpoots, 
does not belong to Scindiah only, but to the Peshwah and the 
Holkar family? Of every rupee paid, 6 annas belong to the 
Peshwah, 5 to Scindiah, and 3 to Holkar. It is true that, for these 
many years past, Scindiah has collected and applied the whole to 
his own use: but he has lately consented to allow Holkar to collect 
his own share and half the Peshwah ; and I understand that the 
dispute between these Chiefs, and the cause of Holkar not joining 
the confederates, is that Holkar claimed the right to collect ail 
the pesheush for the number of years that Scindiah had received 
the whole. He refused to join, unless Scindiah acquiesced in the 
exercise of this right, or paid him the sum of money which he 
ought to have received, as pesheush, from the Rajpoots, for the 
number of years that Scindiah had collected the whole. If this 
story be true, and I believe it is, the protection that vvu shall 
afford to the Rajpoots may involve us with Holkar. However, 
on the other hand, should Holkar be really inclined to remain at 
peace with the English, which 1 think he is, we may be able to 
satisfy him upon that point. 








HOW COL. STEVENSON MAE PROSECUTE THE WAR. 
180. To Colonel Stevenson, 



7 'lira lines of operation open lo Colonel Stevenson in deoiling witll 
the ettemy. Relative advan tages of each ; 

Camp at Phoolmurry, 12th Oct., 1S03. 

I have reason to believe that the enemy have not come through 
the ghaut; and it t| possible that they will now return to attack 
you, with all the force they can bring. Your first object will of 
course be to beat the cam poos, before the cavalry under Sdndiah 
and the Rajah of Berar can join; or to drive them across the 
Tap tee, and to such a distance, as that they cannot come back so 
quickly as to join with the cavalry in an attack upon you, before 
1 can reinforce you. If* however, they should be able to join be¬ 
fore you can attack the campoos, you must decide what line you 
will adopt. There are three lines of operation to be adopted : to 
attach the enemy, to stand bis attack, or to draw'off towards me. 

In respect to the first, it is impossible to say what quantity of 
cannon they may have collected at Burhampoor; or what their 
real force may now be. I recommend that you should adopt this 
with caution, and only in case of necessity. 

In respect to the second, it may possibly be worse than the 
first: as, unless you intrench your position, which I should re¬ 
commend, If you adopt this line, your inferiority of cannon will tell 
against you still more than it would In the case of your attacking 
the enemy. 

In regard to the third, it might be attended with risk, and even 
loss, excepting in this case. When I shall descend the ghaut, 
which I shall on the 4th, after leaving this, you might make two 
marches towards me, which would bring us within one march of 
each other. Till they are prepared for their attack, which, as 
they are very slow, will take some time, they will not stay nearer 
to you than at the distance of two marches; and supposing them 
lo be able to make two in one day, I shall have joined you before 
they can do you any mischief. 

Supposing that you determine to have a brush with them, I re¬ 
commend what follows to your consideration* Bo not attack 
their position, because they always take up such as arc confound¬ 
edly strong and difficult of access; for which the banks of the 
numerous rivers and nullahs afford them every facility. Do not 
remain in your own position^ however strong it may be, or how¬ 
ever well you may have intrenched it; but when you shall hear 



are on their march to attack you, secure your baggage, 
and move out of your camp* You will find them in the common 
disorder of march ; they will not have time to form, which, being 
but half disciplined troops, is necessary for them* At all events, 
you will have the advantage of making the attack on ground 
which they will not have chosen for the battle; a part of their 
troops only will be engaged ; and it is possible that you will gain 
an easy victory. Indeed, according to this mode, you might 
choose the field of battle yourself some days before, and might 
meet them upon that very ground. 

There is another mode of avoiding an action, which is, to keep 
constantly in motion; but unless you come towards me, that 
would not answer. For my part, I am of opinion, that after the 
beating they received on the 23rd Sept., they are not likely 
to stand for a second ; and they will all retire with precipitation. 
But the Natives of this country are rashness personified; and I 
acknowledge that I should not like to see again such a loss as 
1 sustained on the 23rd Sept-, even if attended by such a gain. 
Therefore, I suggest to you what occurs to me on the subject of 
the different modes, either of bringing on, or declining the action 
which it is possible, although by no means probable, that they 
intend to fight. I shall march the moment I hear that they have 
moved to the northward. I have many people out for intelligence. 
Your hircarrah, however, who brought the account that it Was re¬ 
ported in their camp on the 7th that I had come this way, was 
premature, as I did not show any inclination to do so till the 9th. 

181* To Major Shawo. 

Capture of A llygkm\ an extraordinary feat Speculations 
on HotkaAs movements and intentions* 

(Extract,) Cam p ai Phool murry, 14 th Oct., 1803. 

I think that Gen. Lake’s capture of AUyghur is one of the 
most extraordinary feats that I have heard of in this country, I 
never attacked a fort that 1 did not attempt the same thing, via. 
to blow open the gates, but I have never succeeded. T have 
always taken them by escalade, which appears to have been im¬ 
possible in this instance. I hope soon to hear that the General 
has again returned from Delhi, We must watch Holkar closely* 
His sudden march to the northward shows no good intention; 
and it may be depended upon that he will enter into the war, if 






wbv s te venson's was a sbpa ra te corps, 


'Msht mid see a prospect of advantage, Holkar lias now a stake 
in India, which depends upon the existence of his reputation as 
a soldier; and 1 think that he will not venture to risk it, by 
crossing the Jumna or the Ganges, and being on the same side of 
these rivers with Gen. Lake* But how is your province of Bahar 
defended? That, in my opinion, will be the point to which he 
will direct his march, in case he should enter into the war* 


182 , To Lieutenant* Colonel Munro* 

Answer to Mu nr 0‘s first criticism on the hot tie of Assye. Co/, 
Stevenson's not a detachment, but a separate corps, Gcn t 
IVei/eshy was misled as to the empty*s position. Why he 

preferred to attach at once , An officer's mistake doubled one 
loss, and prevented immediate pursuit. Causes of Col Steven* 
son's late co operation, His sub sequent movements, and those 
of Gen . Wellesley and the enemy. 

Camp at Cheesekair, ist Nov*, 1803. 

A s you a re a j udge of a mtli ta ry operation, a n das I a m d e s i rou s 
of having your opinion on my side, I am about to give you an 
account of the battle of Assye, in answer to your letter 1 of the 
1.9th October, in which J think I shall solve all the doubts which 
roust naturally occur to any man who looks at that transaction 
without a sufficient knowledge of the facts. 

Before you will receive this, you will most probably have seen 
my public letter to the Governor-General regarding the action, a 
copy of which was sent to General Campbell* That letter will 
give you a general outline of the tacts. Your principal objection 
to the action is, that I detached Colonel Stevenson, The fact is, 
I did not detach Colonel Stevenson. His was a separate corps, 
equally strong, if not stronger than mine. We were desirous to 
engage the enemy at the same time, and settled a plan accord** 
ingly for an attack on the morning of the 44th September; We 
separated on the 2 2nd, he to march by the western, I by the 
eastern road, round the hills between Budnapoor and Jaidna: 
and I have to observe, that this separation was necessary; first, 
because both corps could not pass through the same defiles in one 
day; secondly, because it was to be apprehended that, if we left 
open one of the roads through these hills, the enemy might have 

1 Hie letter referred to will be found in Sir Thomas Mu tiro’s Life by 
Mr* Gleig, vol, E pp* 177-179. Il is there dated 14th Get.—JV, 








PLAN OF JOINT ATTACK BASED ON ERROR. 

d to the southward while we were going to the northward, 
and then the action would have been delayed, or, probably, 
avoided altogether* Colonel Stevenson anil 1 were never more 
than twelve miles distant from each other; and when I moved 
forward to the action of the 33 rd, we were not much more than 
eight miles apart. 

As usual, we depended for our intelligence of the enemy's 
position on the common hirca trails of the country* Their horse 
were so numerous that, without an army, their position could not 
be reconnoitred by an European officer; and even the hircarrahs 
in our own service, who arc accustomed to examine and report 
positions, cannot be employed fiere, as, being natives of the 
Carnatic, they are as well known as an European. 

The hircarrahs reported the enemy to be at Bokerdun. Their 
right was at Bokerchm, which was the principal place in their 
position, and gave the name to the district in which they were 
encamped ; but their left, in which was their infantry, which I 
was to attack, was at Assye, about six or eight miles from 
Bokerdun* 

I directed my march so as to be within twelve or fourteen 
miles of their army at Bokerdun, as 1 thought, on the 23rd* 
But when I arrived at the ground of encampment, I found that I 
was not more than five or six miles from it* l was then informed 
that the cavalry had marched, and the infantry were about to 
follow, but were still on the ground : at all events, it was necessary 
to ascertain these points; and I could not venture to reconnoitre 
without my whole force. But I believed the report to be true, 
and I determined to attack the infantry, if they remained still 
upon the ground* l apprised Colonel Stevenson of this deter¬ 
mination, and desired him to move forward, Upon marching on, 
1 found not only their infantry, but their cavalry, encamped in a 
most formidable position, which, by the by, it would have been 
impossible for me to attack, if, when the infantry changed their 
front, they had taken care to occupy the only passage there was 
across the Kaitna* 

When f found their whole army, and contemplated their posi¬ 
tion, of course I considered whether I should attack immediately 
or should delay till the following morning. 1 determined upon 
the immediate attack, because I saw clearly, that, if I attempted 
to return to my camp at Xaulmah, I should have been followed 
thither by the whole of the enemy's cavalry, and I might have 
suffered some loss; instead of attacking. I might have been 
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SERIOUS RESULTS OF ANOTHER MISTAKE. 
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"^tffeckeJ there in the morning ; and, at all events, I should have 
found it very difficult to secure my baggage, as T did, m any 
place so near the enemy’s camp in which they should know it 
was: I therefore determined upon the attack immediately. It 
was certainly a most desperate one, but our guns were not silenced, 
Our bullocks, and the people who were employed to draw the 
guns, were shot, and they could not all be drawn on ; but some 
were, and all continued to fire as long as the fire could be of 

any use. 4 ♦ 

Desperate as the action was, our loss would not have exceed l 
one half of its actual amount if it had not been for a mistake 
in the officer who led the piquets which were on the right of 
the first line. When the enemy changed their position, they 
threw their left to Assye, in which village they had some 
infantry, and it was surrounded by cannon. As soon as I saw 
that, I directed the officer commanding the piquets to keep out 
of shot from that village: instead of that, he led directly upon 
it: the 74th, which were on the right of the first line, followed 
the piquets, and the great loss we sustained was in these two 


bodies. 

Another evil which resulted from this mistake was the neces¬ 
sity of introducing the cavalry into the cannonade and the action 
long before it was time; by which the corps which 1 intended to 
bring forward In a close pursuit at the heel of the day, lost 
many men, and its union and efficiency. But it was necessary to 
bring forward the cavalry to save the remains of the 74th, and 
the piquets, which would otherwise have been destroyed. An¬ 
other evil resulting from it was, that we had then no reserve left, 
and a parcel of stragglers cut up our wounded; and straggling 
infantry, who had pretended to be dead, turned their guns upon 


our hacks. 

After all, noth withstanding this attack uponAssve by out rig t 
and the cavalry, no impression was made upon the corps collected 
there till I made a movement upon it with some troops taken 
from our left, after the enemy’s right had been defeated ; and it 
would have been as well to have left it alone entirely till that 
movement was made. However, I do not wish to cast any 
reflection upon the officer who led the piquets. I lament the 
consequences of his mistake, but I must acknowledge that it was 
not possible for a man to lead a body into a hotter fire than lie 
did the piquets on that day against Assye. 

After the action there was no pursuit, because our cavalry was 
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/ Tjjgjf STEVENSON'S PURSUIT VARIOUSLY DELAYED, Jl| 

* n a statc to P ursut - It was near dark when the acttorl 
ancl wc P a$se ^ the night on the field of battle* 

Colonel Stevenson marched with part of his troops as .soon as 
he heard that I was about to move forward, and lie also moved 
upon Bokerdun. He did not receive my letter till evening. 
Ho got entangled in a nullah in the night, and arrived at 
Bokerdun, about eight miles from me to the westward, at eight 
in the morning of the 24th. 

The enemy passed the night of the 23rd at about twelve miles 
from the field of battle, twelve from the Adjuntee Ghaut, and 
eight from Bokerdun, As soon as they heard that Colonel Ste* 
venson was ad van dug to the latter place, they set off, and never 
stopped till they got down the Ghaut, where they arrived in the 
cmnse of the night of the 24th. After his difficulties of the night 
of the 23rd, Colonel Stevenson was in no state to follow them, 
and did not do so until the 26th, The reason for which he was 
detained till that day Was, that 1 might have the benefit of the 
assistance of his surgeons to dress my wounded soldiers, many 
of whom, after all, were not dressed for nearly a week, for want 
of the necessary number of medical mem 

I had also a long and difficult negotiation with the Nizam's 
sirdars, to induce them to admit my wounded into any of the 
Nizam's forts; and I could not allow them to depart until I had 
settled that point. Besides, 1 knew that the enemy had passed 
the Ghaut, and that to pursue them a day sooner, or a day later, 
could make no difference* 

Since the battle, Stevenson has taken Burhampoor and Asseer- 
gimr, I have defended the Nizam's territories. They first 
threatened them through the Casserbarry Ghaut, and I moved 
to the southward P to the neighbourhood of Aurungabad : I then 
saw clearly that they intended to attempt to raise the siege of 
Asscerghur, a ad I moved up to the northward, descended the 
Adjuntee Ghaut, and stopped Scindiah. 

Stevenson took Asseerghur on the 21st October; l heard the 
intelligence on the 24th, and that the Rajah of Bemr had come 
to the south with an army, 

i ascended the Ghaut on the 25th, and have marched 120 
miles since, in eight days, by which I have saved all our convoys 
and the Nizam's territories* I have been near the Rajah of 
Bcrar two days, in the course of which he has marched five 
times; and I suspect that he is now off to his own country, 
finding that he can do nothing in this. If this be the case, I 
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' begin an offensive operation there. But these cx 4 e 

-Tions, f fear, cannot last; and yet. if they are relaxed, such , 
the total absence of all government and means of defence in this 
country, that it must fall. It makes me sick to have any thing to 
do with them ; and it'is impossible to describe their state. ray 
exert yourself for Bistnapah Pundit, 

Believe me, &c» 

Arthur Welrrslkv, 


(fiT 


183, To Major Malcolm, 

The Bombay Government a prey to factious disputes. Danger of 
political connexion with petty chiefs. Costly requirements of 
the Governor-General, unsustained by remittances. 

(Extract.) Camp, ml, Nov., ,803. 

I see now that Col. Murray has involved himself in a dispute 
with the Paymaster and Military Auditor Gen. at Bombay. 
There are two parties throughout the Bombay estabhshmen , 
and these arc-thc civil and military services ; _ and the latter 
arc divided into two parties—those in the Kings and those 111 
the Company’s service- The disputes of these parties are the 
sole business of every man under the government of Bombay; 
and they are maintained by the system of encouragement given 
to correspondence, and the perpetual references to individuals by 
government. In short, I see clearly that nothing can succeed 
with those people as it ought; and T wish to God that I lac 
nothing to do with them. 

The Dhar man ought to be encouraged ; and if he should be 
of any service to us, or even if he decidedly keeps away from 
Scindiah, a stipulation shall be made in his favour, that he shall 
receive no injury from Scindiah for his conduct during the war. 
But we must be cautious in all our proceedings wit tiese 
fellows, otherwise we shall be burdened with the defence of a 
pack of rascals of inferior rank, but of the same description with 
their Highnesses the Nizam and the Posh wall. Ragojee nas 
turned to the northward, Scindiah is still in the valley of the 
Poorna, to the east of Mulcapoor, U is said that the former, as 
well as ihe latter, is going to Nagpoor, Hod send it may be true. 
If it is, wc shall destroy him entirely. Amrut Rao is at no great 
distance from me, and, I believe, is coming in. 

In respect to money from Bombay, yen are mistaken as to L ie 
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mnt which it was expected that Presidency should supply, 
I told Mr, Duncan that t thought we should require 16 lacs of 
rupees. Gen, Stuart told him that we should require double that 
sum. Te 4 lacs coined from dollars belonging to the government 
oE Madras be taken out of the account} I believe that we have 
not received the f rst sum ; and certainly not to the amount of the 
last. It is true that Mr. Duncan may include in the expenses of 
this army ah those of CoL Cofman's detachment all those of the 
troops in GuzeTat, mid all those of Bombay, civil and military ; 
as he did in the account of the consumption of rice by this army, 
the consumption of all the troops stationed in those places, at 
Port Victoria, {fee,* and that of the populace at Bombay. 

However, there is no doubt whatever, whether it was foreseen 
or not, that the calls upon the resources of Bombay have been 
very heavy, and that they must increase. Upon this subject 
I have written repeatedly to Bengal, and I have received no 
answer upon that or any other matter, upon which I have 
addressed either the Governor-Qeneral or his secretary. 

I particularly requested that 7 lacs of rupees, in Bengal 
mohurs, might be sent to Bombay for my use, as long ago as 
during the siege of Ahmednuggur; to which request I have 
received no answer. Then the Governor-General writes tile 
most positive orders to spend money to draw off sirdars and 
horse; to pay Am rut llau; to entertain 5000 horse under the 
modified treaty of Basscin ; to bike Meer Khan into the service 
of the Company and the Nizam; and, on the other hand, he 
sends no money, and orders the government of Bombay not to 
make a loan, and the government of Madras to have an enlarged 
investment : these orders arc not consistent, but who can alter 
them ? 


134. To Lioutonant-General Stuart* 

Motives for agreeing te a suspension of hostilities with ScindiaJu 
(Extract.) Camp at Rajoora, 23rd Nov., 1303* 

My motives for agreeing to this suspension of hostilities are ; 

1st; That 1 have no power of injuring Scindtah any further, 
I have taken all he had in the Deccan ; and the troops in Guzerat 
cannot advance upon Ougein, for the reasons stated in a late 
x dispatch to the Governor-General, of which I enclosed you a 
copy. His army now consists of horse only; and in order to 
distress that, it will be necessary to follow it to a greater distance 

Y 
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Vom our sources of supply; which, considering the distance wc 
are from them already, becomes a matter of some consequence ; 
and from our operations upon the Rajah of Befar, which are most 


likely to bring about a peace, 

2ndly; Seindiah’s horse might do us much mischief, and might 
derange our plans against the Rajah of Rerar, supposing them to 
be at liberty to act* The Rajah of Rerars infantry, and a corps 
of cavalry* both under Manoo Rap poo, are encamped not far 
from Gawilghur, the place which Col* Stevenson has been ordered 
to attack. It is probable that both he and Scindiah would retire 
upon Cob Stevenson’s advance; but they would attack Col. 
Stevenson during the time that he might be employed at Gaw- 
ilghur: or, possibly, Scindiah would make an irruption Into the 
Soubabs territories, to draw me off to a distance, and Manoo 
Bappoo would attack Col. Stevenson. 

;rdiy: Bappojce Scindiah has been sent into Hindustan to 
defend Ougein against our troops, supposed to be advancing 
from Guzerat There is already at Ougem some Infantry, which 
have not been engaged, and the defeated infantry are on the 
Nerbudda. On his arrival at Ougem, he will find Cob Murray 
necessarily engaged with Canojee Rao Guiclcwar, and Dohud 
held only by one battalion, and he would naturally make an 
irruption into Guzerat* This is prevented by the cessation horn 
hostilities, Guzcrat, instead of being our strongest, is, by Car, 
our weakest point in every respect, 

4tidy; By leaving the Rajah of Herat out of the arrangement, 
Scindialvs interests become separate from his; all confidence in 
Scindiah, if such a thing ever existed, must be lost, and the 
confederacy becomes? ipso facte, dissolved, I see no incon¬ 
venience that can result from the measure, particularly as ! have 
the power of dissolving the agreement whenever I please. I ac¬ 
knowledge that this cessation of hostilities is against all the rules; 
but, in this instance, I think they are rules of which the breach 
is more likely to be bene ficial to the public than the observance* 


185 To the Governor-General* 

Battle of Argdunu 

Camp at Partedy, 30th Nov., 1S03. 
Having found that the Rajah of Berar was moving towards his 
own territories ; that the body of troops he had with him was but 
small, decreasing in numbers daily, and not likely to do much 
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ip£[Kei to the territories of the Soubah of the Deccan, 
descended the ghauts by Rajoora on the 35th, in order to 
support and cover Col. Stevenson’s operations against Gawdgbur, 
hi Berar. Col. Stevenson had equipped his corps at Asseerghur 
for the siege of that fort, and had marched to Bailapoor, where 
he was joined on the 24th by the brinjarrics, and other supplies 
which had been saved from the enemy by Capt, Baynes’ affair 
at Umber; and he marched forward on the 26th* 

Your Excellency has been informed that, on the 33rd, I had 
consented to a suspension of hostilities with the troops of Dowlut 
B.io Seine!iah, in this quarter and Guzerat* The condition on 
which this agreement depended, viz. ‘that Sciudtah should 
occupy a position zc coss to the cast of EUidipoor, 3 had not 
been carried into execution ; and Sclndiah was encamped at 
Sersooly, about 4 miles from the camp of Manoo Bappoo, brother 
to the Rajah of Bernq which was at this place. The army of the 
former consisted only of cavalry ; that of the latter, of cavalry, 
and a great part, if not the whole* of Ragojee Bboonslah’s regular 
infantry ; and a large proportion of artillery. 

in the course of tlie O&th, the vakeels from Dowlut Rao 
Sdndiah urgently pressed me not to attack these troops* but 
1 informed them repeatedly that there was no suspension of arms 
with Ragojee Bhoonsiah; and none with Sdndiah, till he should 
comply with the terms of his agreement ; and that T should 
certainly attack the enemies of the Company wherever I should 
find them. 

Col. Stevenson *s division and mine both marched to this place 
yesterday; the Colonel having, with great prudence and propriety, 
halted on the 38th at Hut tee Audoorah, to enable me to co¬ 
operate in the attack of the enemy. We found on our arrival 
that the armies of both Chiefs had decamped ; and, from a tower 
m Fartcrly, I could perceive a confused mass, about 2 miles 
beyond Sersooly and Sciudialfs old camp, which f concluded to 
by their armies in march. The troops had marched a great 
distance on a very hot day, and I therefore did not think it 
proper to pursue them ; but, shortly after our arrival here, bodies 
of horse appeared in our front, with which the Mysore cavalry 
skirmished during a part of the day; and when I went out to 
push forward the piquets of the infantry to support the Mysore 
cavalry, and to take up the ground of our encampment, I could 
perceive distinctly a long hue of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
regularly drawn up on the plains of Aigaum* immediately in 
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imt of that village, and about 6 miles from this place, at 
I intended to encamp. 

Although late ill the day, I immediately determined to attack 
this army. Accordingly, I marched on in one column, the 
British cavalry leading in a direction nearly parallel to that of 
the enemy's line; covering the rear and left by the Mogul and 
Mysore cavalry. The enemy’s infantry and guns were in the left 
of their centre, with a body of cavalry on their left. Scindiah s 
army, consisting of one very heavy body of cavalry, was on. the 
right, having upon its right a body of pinda fries and other light 
troops Their line extended above 3 miles, having in their rear 
the village and extensive gardens and enclosures of Argaum ; 
and in their front a plain, which, however, was much cut by 
watercourses, ffcc. 1 formed the army In two lines ; the iulantry 
in the first, the cavalry in the second, and supporting the right; 
and the Mogul and Mysore cavalry the left, nearly parallel to 
that of the enemy; with the right rather advanced* in order to 
press upon the enemy’s loft. Some little time elapsed before the 
lines could be formed, owing to a part of the infantry of my 
division which led the column having got into some confusion. 
When formed, the whole advanced in the greatest order; the 
74th and 78th regts, were attacked by a large body, (supposed to 
be Persians,) and all these were destroyed* Scmdiah’s cavalry 
charged the 1st butt. 6th regt* which was on the left of our line, 
and were repulsed ; and their whole line retired in disorder before 
our troops, leaving in our hands 38 pieces of cannon and all their 
ammunition. 

The British cavalry then pursued them for several miles, 
destroyed great numbers, and took many elephants and canids, 
and much baggage. The Mogul and Mysore cavalry also pursued 
the fugitives, and did them great mischief- Some of the latter 
arc stilt following them ; arid I have sent out this morning all of 
the Mysore, Mogul, and Mahratta cavalry, in order to secure as 
many advantages from this victory as can hi gained* anti 
complete the enemy's confusion* For the reasons stated In the 
commencement of this letter, the action did not commence till 
late in the day; and, unfortunately, sufficient daylight did not 
remain to do all that I could have wished; but the cavalry 
continued their pursuit by moonlight, and all the troops were 
under arms till a late hour in the night 

I have the honour to enclose a return of our loss in this action. 
'I he troops conducted themselves with their usual bravery. 
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^3^4tli and 78th regts. had a particular opportunity of dis¬ 
tinguishing themselves* and have deserved and received my 
thanks* i am also much indebted to Col. Stevenson, for the 
advice and assistance I received from him; to the Hon, Lient.- 
Col. St. Leger, for the manner in which he led on the British 
cavalry ; and to Lieut,-Cols* Wallace, Adams (who commanded 
Lieut.-Col. Harness’ brigade, the latter being absent on account 
of severe indisposition), Haliburton, Maclean, Pogson, and Major 
Huddles tone, who commanded brigades of cavalry and infantry ; 
to Major Campbell, commanding the 94U1 regt.; to CapL Beau- 
man, commanding the artillery with the divisions under my 
immediate command; to CapL. Burke, commanding the artillery 
with the subsidiary force; and to the officers of the staff with my 
division, and belonging to the subsidiary force. 

I have also to inform your Excellency, that the Mogul cavalry 
under Saiabut Khan, and the Mysore cavalry under Bistnapah 
PunchL, distinguished themselves. The forme? took a standard 
from Sdndlah’s troops. The Mahraita cavalry were not engaged, 
as the person who went to them with orders missed his road. 
Ain rut Rao was not in the action, as he had encamped some 
distance in my rear on the sHth, and he could not march the 
whole distance to Farterly yesterday morning; but he scut for 
orders as soon as he heard that I intended to attack the enemy* 

1 propose to march to-morrow towards Gawilghur, and 1 shall 
lose no time in attacking that place 1 . 


<SL 


180, To Major Shawo. 

Capricious misconduct of the Company s troops at A rganm* 
(Extract.) 

Camp at Akote, 2nd Dec., 1803, 

If we had had daylight an hour more, not a man would have 
escaped. We should have had that time, if my Native infantry 
had not been panic struck, and got into confusion when the 


1 Return of the killed and wounded at the battle of Argatiin, 
Europeans, Natives. 

Cap. Sub. Dnrni.fc.&F, Non-Com. Officers & Privates. 

Killed ^ _ , 5 31 

Wounded 3 6 6 1 f 5 148 

Missing — — — 

XU. The OfTuievs being British are induced under the head of Europeans. 









NATIVE CAPRICE, CAMPBELL TO HOLD PAST. 


.^.monads com me need* What do you think of nearly ] entiie 
battalions, who behaved so admirably in the battle of Assye, 
being broken anti running off, when the cannonade commenced 
at Argautu, which was not to be compared lo that at Assyer 
Luckily, 1 happened to be at no great distance from them, and 
I was able to rally them and re-establish the battle. If I had not 
been there, I am convinced we should have lost the day. But as 
it was, so much time elapsed before 1 could form them again, 
that we had not daylight enough for every thing that we should 
certainly have performed. The troops were under arms, and 1 
was on horseback, from 6 in the morning until at night 
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187* To Josi&h Web be. Esq, 

Importance of Gen ; Campbells position, in securing the 
tranquillity of Gen. i V dies ley s rear, 

(Extract.) 

Camp before Gawilghur, 91b Dec,, 1803, 

In respect to General Campbell's advance, I have frequently 
considered that subject; and notwithstanding all tny difficulties 
on account of the want of a reserve on the Godavcry to keep the 
enemy in my front, i have always decided that General Camp- 
heirs corps could never be so well posted as in the spot originally 
pointed out for him. The foundation of all o'ur success here, the 
destruction of the enemy's views, and our hopes of peace, depend 
upon the continuation of tranquillity in the Company s territories 
and in Mysore. That tranquillity might continue if those troops 
were ordered forward, but t am not certain that it would, I am 
certain it will as long as they remain in their position, because 
they are superior to all that can be brought against them, and 
they threaten the safety of all the strongholds of tlve southern 
chiefs, if these should presume to declare themselves the enemies 
of the Company. This was the case before our last success, and 
my present operations, which go to Ragojee Bhoonslah s existence, 
had brought that chief out of the Nizams territories. 

But now that friends and enemies and neutrals are all in Berar, 
I don’t wapt a reserve on the Godavcry \ the lvmova! of General 
Campbell's corps would be useless, and all the chances of its being 
prejudicial to us still exist. 

I was the person w’ho first suggested the position at Moodgul 
to General Stuart; every day's experience shows the benefit 
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we have derived from occupying it; and I have contended 
or keeping it against my own inclinations, and my sense of my 
own ease and advantage, with Close, Malcolm, and every body 
who has considered the question at all, Tn fact, whenever the 
troops are withdrawn from thence, as they were when General 
Stuart crossed the Toombuddra, and lately when General Camp¬ 
bell made a march to Kaichore, the first knowledge I had of their 
march was the account of a disturbance in the countries situated 
among the rivers, which has regularly ceased when the troops 
have returned. After considering all this, I think you will agree 
in opinion with me that, till w r e have peace, General Campbell 
ought to remain where he is. 


188. To Colonel Murray. 

Proper wav of treating the Bheels . 

(Extract.) Camp before Gawilghur, 14th Dec,, 1803. 

I had always the idea of the Bheels stated in Col Anderson's 
letter. The Bheels (properly so called) are the uncivilized race 
who inhabit the hills, and rob and plunder every body indiscri¬ 
minately. The Rajahs, in and bordering on the hills, have great 
influence over these people, and are besides formidable in them- 
selves, on account of the natural strength of lheir countries, and 
the numbers of armed men they can bring into the field for their 
defence. Both would be our best defence against the attack of 
a Native army ; and the adoption of a liberal policy towards them 
at once will secure them to us for ever. The way of securing the 
uncivilized, or thief Bheels, would be to conciliate the Rajahs, 
and then we shall be secure. I recommend that, of all other 
things, we should avoid any interference in their individual quar¬ 
rels ; or the consequence will be. that we shall be involved in a 
system of hostilities, more destructive than that which would 
attend an attempt to subdue them to the British authority. 


189 . To Jonathan Duncan, Esq. 

The Bombay Government perhaps judged too harshly . Personal 
friendliness to the Governor. 

(Extract) Camp at Rajah Pecpulgaum, 71b Jan., 1804. 

In the course of the correspondence which I have had with 
your government during the war, I observe that there are some 
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cts upon which my opinion is different from yours 
Assure you that nothing could over alter the sentiments of respect 
which I have always entertained for you, or of gratitude for the 
kindness which I have always received from you. 

1 don’t know whether I ought to regret the disposition which 
I feel to consider nothing impossible, to suppose that everything 
can be effected by adequate exertions, and to feel deeply and 
to complain of the disappointments which must be met with in 
carrying on such a sendee as I have had in hand. But I really 
believe that I may sometimes have complained without much 
cause, and you wilt see by my public letter of this day that I can 
do justice to the persons acting under your orders at Bombay. 


1(?0. To Jonathan Duncan, Esq. 

Recognition of the services of Bombay officers. 

(Extract.) Camp at Rajah Teepulgaum, 7th Jan,, 1804. 

I take the liberty of adverting to the great assistance which I 
have received from Bombay since the troops under my command 
have been in this part of India. 

,1 should do injustice to the officers under your government if 
I did not report to you that I have had occasion to observe in 
them the most anxious and zealous desire to forward the service 
the conduct of which has been intrusted to me, and to obey the 
orders they received from you. in the course of operations of 
such extent and difficulty, and in the transaction of business so 
novel at Bombay as the equipment and supply of an army so 
numerous as this is, I must at times have been disappointed in 
my hopes of assistance, and I may have acquainted you with my 
disappointment, but I must say that I have ever had reason to 
be satisfied with the exertions of the officers under your govern¬ 
ment acting under your orders. 


101, To Major Malcolm, 

j asfi/catioyt of (he levying of a contribution on Burhampoor* 
(Extract.) 

Camp on the top of the Radowty ghaut, 
13th Jan. p 1804. 

f am much annoyed by the receipt of a letter from Sydenham, 
written by the Governor-General's order, from which I perceive 







BETWEEN THE LINES OF A DESPA TOIL 


suspicion is entertained respecting the propriety 
demanding the contribution at Burhampoor, the report of 
which had reached the Governor-General through a private 
channel. Great pains are taken In Sydenham's letter to prove 
suspicion is entertained, that the questions upon 
the subject are asked merely for information; but those ver> 
pains prove the existence of the suspicion, and in fact, why 
he in such a hurry to ask for information upon a subject u 
which information must be given, unless some suspicion is 
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tertamed ? 

I have answered this letter, am! have shown, that from the 
increase of my expenses, by measures not mine \ by the total 
want of funds provided for this army; by my being left to chance; 
and by tlie Governor-General having employed the frigate sent to 
Bengal for money; and by not paying my bills at Benares, and 
not furnishing money to pay them at Bombay, there was every 
reason to expect the loss of the campaign from the deficiency of 
funds to carry it on ; and that, in fact, I could not have paid the 
troops in December, if it had not been for this very sum of 
money raised by contribution at Burhampoor, and the sales of 
goods captured at Asseerghur* 

1 have told the Governor-General that if he disapproves of the 
measure, he may order the money to be restored; but I have 
warned him, that If he does give those orders, Scindiah will 
certainly put the money into his pocket. In fact, if I had not 
exerted myself to keep in my hands a command of money, 
what would have become of the campaign? Where would have 
been the national honour or character, if the campaign had been 
lost? 


192, To Major Shtiwe, 

The same subject 

Camp, 13th Jan., 1804. 

1 received last night Mr. Sydenham’s letter of the 4th Dec., 
which I take the earliest opportunity of answering, 

W hen I sent a division of the army to Burhampoor, I deter¬ 
mined to raise a contribution upon that city. My reasons for 
this determination were: 1st; I had reason to believe from Col. 
Collins’s report, that Burhampoor was an open town, which it 
would not be possible for me to retain; and, therefore, to levy 
the contribution was a likely mode of distressing the enemy, who. 
m did give orders upon that city to part of his troops for 
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pay: sndly; although I was not in immediate want 
money, t had the prospect before me of an approaching want. 
The expenses of this army had been vastly increased, istj by 
the course of the campaign, and the increased distance of our 
operations from the sources of supply: andlyj by the increased 
price of every article of consumption, particularly of grain for the 
horses of the cavalry: arid jrdly; by the necessity of paying the 
FeshwalTs troops, and at times those of the Rajah of Mysore, 
when their money had not arrived, I had, besides* every reason 
to hope that A in rut Rao would join ; and, by arrangement made 
with the Pcshwah, 5000 men were to be raised, 3000 whidi 
were to serve with my anny, ^pd to be paid by me. 

The rough estimate of our expenses would then stand thus:— 

Rupees. 

My own division 400,000 

Col Sievenson’s * . joo,ooo 

The Peshwah’s . « 100,000 

The Rajah of Mysore's .... 80,000 

Am rut Rao and part of the 5000 Iroops, about 150,000 


1,03.0,000 


To answer these demands no fund had been provided, except¬ 
ing what 1 could get at Poonah for bills upon Bombay and 
Bengal, and what Major Kirkpatrick could get at Hyderabad. 
In icspect to the supply from Poonah, I have to observe* that, 
besides my expenses, it was to pay those of the troops there, and 
at Ahmednuggur ■ and also that not a post came in that f was 
not informed, either directly by Mr. Duncan or by Major Mal¬ 
colm. that the government of Bombay could supply me no longer. 
Mr, Duncan had been obliged to insist that we should draw at 
30 days instead of K days: and then we could get no more money 
for our drafts; and nearly at the same time we received accounts 
from Benares, that our drafts upon that place had not been paid. 
In the mean time, no money came from Bengal, and the frigate 
which Mr. Duncan sent round for specie was detained for another 
service. The supply from Hyderabad was likely to be more 
plentiful, and has proved to be much so ; but still the supply was 
liable to many accidents, from the number of desperate thieves 
who infest the roads. 

Besides all these demands upon me, compared with my means 
of answering them, the Governor-General had desired that any 
chief, who offered himself from the enemy, should be taken into 
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vas notm/j to replenish rum as i did. 

and particularly Meet Khan, the Pa tan chief in Hol- 
kar’s service. This expense would also have fallen upon me, as 
the Nizam government have not supplied one farthing; and I 
have lately been obliged to lend Rajah Mohiput Ram lacs of 
rupees, to prevent a mutiny among the troops usually in his 
service, But I do not mention this circumstance as a reason for 
levying a contribution upon Burhumpoory as I was not aware of 
it at the time l ordered that measure. I knew that the moment 
at which I should cease to pay the troops regularly would be the 
date of the commencement of the disasters of the campaign in 
this quarter; and, therefore, 1 conceive that 1 should have ne¬ 
glected my duty to the Governor-Ge 11 era 1 , if 1 had omitted to 
take any measure which could avert or procrastinate that evil 
day. 

In respect to the amount raised at Burhampoor in this manner, 
I did not order that any particular sum should be raised, I de¬ 
sired Col Stevenson, generally, to raise a contribution, if he should 
be of opinion Lhat the inhabitants would pay it. The most he 
first demanded was 10 lacs of rupees. Upon finding that sum 
could not be paid without difficulty, and without resorting to 
measures which I had forbid, he reduced the demand £0 z\ lacs; 
and the inhabitants who had been charged to collect the money 
then paid 75,000 rupees more, which they had levied beyond the 
reduced sum, This is the fact related to me by Col, Stevenson, 
and l have every reason to believe it is correct. You have now 
the whole story, and the Governor-Genoral may form his own 
judgment upon it. I should have*reported it before now. as I am 
desirous that this and every other part of my conduct should be in¬ 
vestigated ; only that I did not know the result of Col. Stevenson's 
measures at Burhampoor till after he joined me at the battle of 
Argaum: and I did not know the exact sum which had been 
levied until a few days ago, when he was about to leave the army, 
and gave me the receipt of the Paymaster. But l had intended, 
and shall still make a regular report to the Governor-Gener.il, 
upon this subject, as I have upon every other, either to him nr to 
Gen. Stuart. 

The Governor-General has trusted me to carry on an extensive 
service here ; and I conceive that my duty to him requires that 
I should omit nothing which can insure its success. It would have 
been no excuse to him, or to the world, if I had been obliged to 
give it up for want of money; and yet I must tell you, that if it 
had not been for this money levied at Burhampoor, and from the 
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of the sales of property captured at Asseerglmr* I should 
not have been able to have paid the troops in December, and I 
should not be able to pay them how, but for the sales of property 
captured at Gawilgluir. There is to the value of z lacs of rupees 
of plate captured at Gawilghmr, which, unless I get up money 
from Poonah or Hyderabad, is my only resource for next month. 

IE is impossible to toasofion the effect on the national character 
of levying a contribution, because no facts can be produced by 
which a judgment can be formed, I know that to levy a contrG 
button is common in India and in Kurope; that I shornd have 
levied one at Oowrawootty, and another at Nagpoor, if the 
Rajah of Rerar had not made peace; and that it would have been 
much more disgraceful and disastrous to have lost the campaign 
from the want of money, than to have insured in this manner 


tire means of gaining it. 

I believe 1 am as anxious as any other man that my character 1 
should not suffer, I do not mean in the mouths of common re¬ 
porters and scandal bearers, but in the eyes of a lair judging 
people. I declare that I think that I have done what is right; 
but if the Governor-General thinks it was wrong, ft is easy to re¬ 
turn the money to the people of Durham poor. However, if he 
does this, he returns the money into Saindiahs pocket, for he 
will take it immediately. I have many other important matters 
to write to you upon ; but as nothing can go on smoothly till this 
matter is explained, I have thought it best to begin with this, and 
to send oft* the letter without delay. 

I\ 5 . At the same time with Sydenham^ letter of the 4th, 
I received yours of the 8th* and also lus of the 9th, enclosing 
the commencement of the Governor-General's instructions upon 
the peace* As far as I can judge from his notes. In the margin of 
the sheets transmitted by you, T believe 1 have marie a better 
peace than he expected. At all events, the Governor-GeneraFs 
mind will very soon have been relieved from all anxiety respect¬ 
ing the junction of the interests of Scindiah and Ragojee Bfaoon- 
si ah, as he must have received my letter on the subject of the 
suspension of arms with Scindiah. 

i have received Mr. Edmonstones letters with the accounts of 
the negotiations with the Rajahs, &c. t and 1 think there is every 
reason to believe that they have not been concluded by treaties* 
I hear that Meet Khan is gone towards Bimddctmd: if that 
report be true, he must have done so in communication with 
Ambajcc* 


■wnsW 



Op VERNQR - GENERA l SA NOTIONS THE CONTRUi VTION. 3,1: 

1D3. To the Socrcuiry of Government* Military Department, 
Fort "William, 


Satisfaction at the approval of the requisition. Employment 
of the money, 

Bombay, 7 th May, 1804. 

t i m ye had the honour of receiving your letters of the 12th 
and 16th of April, and I shall proceed immediately to tarry into 
execution the orders of his Excellency the Governor-General, 
I am much gratified by the approbation of his Excellency the 
Governor-General of the measure of levying a contribution upon 
the city of Bur ham poor- I always considered that I was hilly 
justified in using the advantages which the bravery of the troops 
had put into my bands to increase the resources applicable to 
the purposes of the war, and to diminish those of the enemy. 

To restore the money levied upon the inhabitants of burham- 
poor would be a measure of generosity and of good policy, if it 
were practicable; and as the restoration has been preceded by 
the approbation of government of the measure of levying the 
contribution, it would not afford ground for belief among the 
Natives that the conduct of the officers who authorised and 
levied it had been disapproved of by his Excellency. But it is 
not known from whom the money was taken; and supposing 
that any measure could be devised by which it could be restored 
to the original proprietors, I doubt whether Dowlut Rao Sdndiah 
would not immediately deprive them of it. However, his Excel¬ 
lency the Goven#-General must be the best judge upon this 
subject, and I request to have his orders. 

The money levied at Burhampoor has been applied to the 

payment of the troops, 

1 ' I have, &c., 

Arthur Wellesley. 


1P4 To Colonel Murray. 

A friendly rebuke and frank warning to a disputatious officer. 

(Extract,} 

Camp, 2f St Jan,, 1804. 

I mention these subjects to you, because I think it veiy desi 
ruble, as well for yourself as for the public service, that you should 
draw well with the government and its servants. For my part, 
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all shortly resign my charge in this part of India \ and, except¬ 
ing as far as my wishes may go, I ^Iiall be indifferent to what 
passes. H sit I shall ever be sorry to hear that you misapply 
your talents by entering into these questions and disputes, and 
that yon have thereby tired the government, and put it under 
d necessity not to employ you. 


105, To the Tlon* H. Wellesley, 

Conduct of the Deccan war after As eye; and of the Pacifcation. 

Camp, jo miles n.e. from Ahmedtiuggur, 
241b Jan., 1804* 

T have not written to you, l believe, since 1 sent you the ac¬ 
count pf the battle which I fought at Assye on the jyrd Sept, 
hist, although many interesting events have occurred since that 
time; but the fact is, that l have not had leisure; and f knew 
that you would leam these events froth the public dispatches 1 
propose, however, in this letter to give you an outline of our 
operations in this part of India, which have ended in treaties of 
peace with Seine) tah and the Rajah of Berav. 

After the battle of Assy c, those two Chiefs fled into Candeish 
with their armies in great confusion; Scindiah’s in particular was 
almost entirely disorganized, and vast numbers deserted him. 
Cob Stevenson followed them down the Adjuntee ghaut* They 
ded to the Taptee, along which river they marched to the west¬ 
ward. As soon as I had placed my numerous wounded in 
security, I marched with my division to Adjuntee, and ordered 
Cob Stevenson to advance towards Burhampoor, and levy a con¬ 
tribution upon that ciLy, and to lay siege to Asseeighur* 

Upon my arrival at Adjuntee, 1 found that Scindiah and the 
Rajah of Berar had quitted the Tap tee, and had moved to the 
southward, apparently with an intention of passing out of Can- 
deish through the hills situated north of the Godavery, and of 
invading the territories of the Pesbwah or the Nizam, and all the 
remains uf the defeated infantry had been sent across theTaptee 
towards Hindustan* This movement was intended to divert my 
attention from the siege of Asseerghur ; or, if I should persevere 
in that operation, the confederates would have invaded the terri¬ 
tories of the Peshwah and the Nizam, and would have entirely 
destroyed the rich provinces of the latter, upon which I depended 
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esourccs of grain to enable me to carry on the war, and 
would, at all events, have cut off or impeded the com muni cat ibil 
which I had with Poonah and Bombay by Ahmedniiggnr. I 
therefore determined to leave the siege of Asseerghur to Coh 
Stevenson's division, and to march myself to the southward, in 
order to follow the motions of the confederates. 

On the nth Oct., I arrived in the neighbourhood of Aurung- 
abad, and there remained till the 15th, On that night I received 
most accurate accounts of the disposition of the enemy's army, 
from which I was of opinion that they intended to move upon 
Col, Stevenson, in order to interrupt the siege of Asseerghur, 
and I returned immediately towards Adjuntee. 1 arrived there 
on the 18th, and descended the ghaut into Ginddsh on the 
19th, Sclndiahj who had returned to the northward, then halted 
his army at Ahoonah. on the T'aptee, within three marches of 
Burba mpoon 

Col. Stevenson arrived on the 15th at Burhampoor, of which 


place he took possession; he marched to Asseerghur on the 17 th. 
drove in the enemy, and took possession of the pettah on' the 
18th, by which means he had a fine situation from whence to 
carry on his attack against the fort; he broke ground on the 19th, 
and the fort surrendered on the arst. I did not receive intelli¬ 
gence of tile surrender, on which I could depend, until the 24th, 
in the evening; and at the same time f learnt that the Rajah of 
who had separated from Scindtah when he had marched 
to the northward for the relief of Asseerghur, had passed through 
the hills which form the southern boundary of Canddsh, and w as 
then encamped between the hills and the river Godavcry. There 
was no longer any reason for remaining below the ghauts, and I 
therefore determined to re-ascend them. I sent orders to Col. 
Stevenson to re-equip his division for the siege of Gawilghur, in 
lierar, from the stores in Asseerghur; and while he was making 
die necessary arrangements for that purpose, to watch the mo¬ 
tions of Sdndtah s army, and prevent him from undertaking any 
thing of importance, 

I arrived at Adjuntee, on the top of the ghaut, on the 35 th, 
marched on the following days to the southward, and passed 
Aurungabad on the 29th. The Rajah of Berar, in the usual 
style of a Mahratta, had spent his time, after he had come out of 
Candeish, in plundering the country, and negotiating with Amrut 
Rao, who was encamped on the Godavcry. to induce that Chief 
to join him. 1 he Rajah was still,, on the 29th, between Aurung- 
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^jad and the Godavery, and I hoped to have been able to attack 
him. He marched, however, on the night of the 29th, and between 
that time and the night of the 31st, during the whole of which I 
was in his neighbourhood* he marched with his camp five limes. 
On the 31stj in the morning, he detached a body of 5000 horse 
to attack a large convoy on its march from the southward to 
join the troops cm the frontier, the arrival of which had been 
delayed by the obstinacy of the officer who commanded, before 
it crossed the Godavery, and which river it crossed only on the 
30th, The Rajah s troops were beat off with considerable loss, 
and the convoy joined me in safety on the Jst Nov, 

The necessity of taking care of this convoy was unfortunate. 
If I had not been under the necessity of directing the movements 


of the troops in such a manner as to protect it, at the same time 
that I pushed the Rajah, I should have had It in my power to 
have destroyed him between the 29th and Get. Hut all the 
subsequent solid operations of the war depended upon the arrival 
of that convoy, and it was more important to secure it, than to 
gain a victory over a body of horse; in the attempt to obtain 
which I might have failed, and then J should have lost the 
convoy. 

The troops had now been in march nearly every day, from 
the beginning of October, and it was necessary to give them some 
rest. Accordingly, I left the Rajah to go off to the eastward, 
towards Berar, and I halted till the 4U1, in the neighbourhood of 
U mber. 

Immediately afttir the battle or Assyc, I had received from the 
confederates a variety of propositions tending to the commence¬ 
ment of negotiations for peace : they were all made In the usual 
Mahratta style, in such a manner, that it was possible either to 
deny that they had been made, or to continue the negotiations 
founded upon them, as it might suit the interests ol the com 
federates. In answer to them all, I said that if the confederates, 
or either of them, wished for peace, they might send a vakeel to 
my camp with proper powers, who should be received with the 
respect due to his rank and character; and that I would listen 
with attention to what he might have to communicate, and would 


give him a distinct answer. 

Tin result of live different propositions, and a variety of mes¬ 
sages* was, that on the 6th Nov., a vakeel from Scmdiah arrived 
in camp. His name was Jeswunt Rao GoorparaH, a nephew of 
the celebrated Morari Rao. He was received with due respect, 





.puj^whtn we began business, it was louno mat no naa no powers, 
aliclthcn we came again to a stand. However, i allowed him to 
remain in camp for a few days, till he should receive his powers, 
which shortly afterwards arrived. In the mean time, Atnrut Kao, 
with whom, I hell eve I before informed you, I had made a treaty 
in August, joined me on the iath Nov, According to the Mah- 
ratta custom, after making this treaty, he had waited to see which 
of the parties was likely to succeed in the war ; and he had not 
decided this question in his own mind, till after the battle of 


Assye and its consequence, the fall of Assccrghur. As soon as 
Goorparah received his full powers, the first measure he proposed 
was a suspension of hostilities between the confederates and me. I 
refused to suspend hostilities with the Rajah of Dcrar, but agreed 
to suspend them with Scmdiah, in the Deccan aid Guzerat, upon 
certain conditions, which appear In the treaty of which I enclose 
a copy 1 . 


* * **** ** 

I concluded this treaty on the 23rd Nov. While all this was 
going on, I was advancing gradually towards Herat*, and pushing 
the Rajah before me to the eastward, and annoying his rear with 


my Mysore horse. 

Towards the middle of November, Col. Stevenson had com- 


pletcd a!l his equipments for the siege of Gawilghur, and was 
enabled to quit Barham poor. He marched up the valley of the 
Pooma river to Ballapoor in Berar, where he arrived on the 23rd, 
and he was joined on the 24th by the convoy which had been 
saved from the Rajah of Berar by Capt, Baynes's affair at Umber, 
on the 31st GcL, and my march to the southward. As soon 
as I found that the Rajah of Bcrads march was decided. I deter¬ 
mined to go into Berar to support and cover Col. Stevenson s 
operations against Gawilghur. Scindiali had moved to the east^ 
ward in front of Col, Stevenson, and towards the end of Novem¬ 
ber had encamped in the neighbourhood of an army commanded 
by Vincatjee Hhoonslah, the brother of the Rajah of Berar, 
consisting of the greater number, if not the whole, of the Rajahs 
regular infantry and artillery, and & large body of cavalry. Thus, 
in the end of November, no less than 4 armies were assembled in 


1 The omitted passage is a brief statement of reasons for granting an 
armistice to Scindiah, which are more fully detailed in an extract already 
given.— Ed* 
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A happy circumstance for the Rajah, who is supposed to 
have planned the confederacy, 

The united armies of Sdndiah and Vincatjce Bhooaslah were 
between Col. Stevenson and the fort of Gawilghur, and it was 
necessary to beat them before the siege of that fort could be 
undertaken. Cob Stevenson and I joined on the 29th Nov, at 
Parterly, about 17 miles north of the Poor n a river, and Tat tacked 
the enemy that afternoon on the plains of Argaum, about b miles 
from that village, and gained a complete victory with but small 
loss on our side, having taken from them all their cannon, ammu¬ 
nition, &c,, numbers ol elephants, camels, quantities of baggage, 
&c. From unavoidable circumstances, we did not begin the 
action till late in the day, and not more than 20 minutes sun 
remained when 1 led on the British cavalry to the charge : but 
they made up for it by continuing the pursuit by moonlight; and 
all the troops were under arms till a very late hour in the 
night. I do not send the detailed account of this action ; T think 
it probable that you will have received it before you got this 
letter* 

It was an extraordinary and fortunate circumstance, that after 
Col, Stevenson and I had been separated for above 2 months, at 
a distance of nearly 300 miles, I should have joined him on the 
very morning of this engagement; and that, hi order to enable 
me to join him, he was not obliged to halt more than one day. 
But the operations of this war have afforded numerous instances 
of improvement in our means of communication, of obtaining in¬ 
telligence, and, above all, of movement. Marches, such as I have 
made in this war, were never known or thought of before. In 
the last 8 days of the month of October, T marched above 120 
miles, and passed through 2 ghauts with heavy guns, and all the 
equipments of the troops, and this without injury to the efficiency 
of the army; and in the few clays previous to this battle, when 
I had determined to go into Berar, I never moved less than 
between 17 and 20 miles, and I marched 26 miles on the day on 
which It was fought. 

After the battle at Argaum, I moved 011 the 1st Dec. with the 
a divisions in 2 columns, towards Gawilghur. I arrived at Ftlich- 
pOOr on the 5th, and established there an hospital for the wounded 
in the battle of Argaum* On the Jth, both divisions moved to 
take up the ground for the siege of Gawilghur. Col. Stevenson s 
division, which had been equipped for the siege of AsseetgTmr, 
was destined to make th'fe principal attack on the northern sace ; 


ACE WITH THE BQNStAV, 

command* with all the cavi 
:r the siege, and co-operate with 
Col Stevenson as far as might he practicable, by attacks to the 
southward and westward. I he march of Col. Stevenson’s division 
through the mountains, to the northern face of the fort, was one 
of the most difficult, and, in the success of the execution, extra* 
ordinary operations I have ever witnessed. All the heavy 
ordnance and store carriages were dragged by hand by the 
troops over high mountains, through valleys and ravines, for 
nearly 30 miles from Elhehpoor, by roads made by themselves 
with a laborious exertion to which I did not think they were 
equal. They were enabled to break ground on the iaih, and 
on the same night I commenced an attack upon the southern 
face. 

On the 15th, in the morning, Col* Stevenson had ejected a 
breach in the outer walls of the fort, and w t c determined to storm. 
While he attacked the breaches on the northerly wall, the infantry 
of my division were to attack the western and southern gates* 
There remained a third wall, which had not been breached, and 
this the troops escaladed, and we were shortly in possession of 
the place. Our loss on this occasion was not great* but that of 
the enemy was immense. The killadar, all the principal officers* 
and the greater part of the garrison were killed. 

During the siege, the negotiations for peace were going on 
brisklyj particularly with the Rajah of Bcrar’s vakeel, who had 
arrived in camp on the day after the battle of Argaum* I con¬ 
cluded a treaty of peace with him, of which I enclose you a copy, 
on the 16th Dec., and signed it on the following morning, 
previous to my march towards Nagpoor, in order to keep 
alive the impressions under which it was evident that it had been 
concluded, 

I halted, after making 3 marches towards Nagpoor; as I found 
that the Rajah would ratify the treaty, and I saw that if T 
marched forward T should destroy his government entirely* I 
received the ratification on the 33 rd Dec. 

You will have observed, that after I had concluded the treaty 
for suspending hostilities with Scmdiah, I had fought his army 
at Argaum on the % 9th Nov* At that time he had not ratified 
the treaty* and he had not performed anyone of its stipulations; 
and I gave notice to his vakeels that T should attack him if I 
should meet his army. After the battle he did ratify the treaty, 
but he did not perform the condition which required that he 
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go to the eastward of Ell l eh poor. However, he did 
interfere in the siege of Gawilghur, and did not take advantage 
of my being employed in that operation, to attack the Pcshwah 
or the Nizam. 

As soon as he found that the Rajah of Berat had made peace 
he began to be a little alarmed respecting own situation; and 
the negotiations for peace with his vakeels, in winch no great 
progriss had been made* then took a favouiabte turn. 

On the 23rd, the day on which I received the Rajah's ratifica¬ 
tion of his treaty, Scincliah's 2 principal ministers, EituI Punt 
and moonshee Kavd Nyn, arrived in my camp to conclude the 
treaty of peace. On the same day T gave them notice, that, on 
the 37th, if the treaty of peace should not then be concluded, 
hostilities would no longer be suspended ; and on the 24th 1 re¬ 
turned to the westward, and joined Col. Stevenson {who had only 
then come out of the mountains from Gawilghur), on the 26th, to 

the westward of Ellichpoor, , 

On the 48th I concluded a treaty of peace with Semdiahs 
ministers, which 1 signed at one in the morning of the 30th; and 
on the 5th Jan. I received Scindiah's ratification of the treaty. 
I enclose a copy of this treaty, and copies of my letters to 
the Governor-General upon this treaty, and that with the Rajah 


of Bcrar. 

I have now brought you from the battle of Assyc to the con- 
elusion of peace, and my hand is almost tired ; but I have other 
circumstances to mention to you, and if 1 do not continue now, it 
is possible that I maybe delayed for another week before I shall 
be able to finish this epistle, the first page of which was written, 
as it appears, on the 34th Jan., and the remainder on the 1st 
Feb. 

Since the peace I have marched to the southward, and am 
now encamped between Ah mednuggur and Kurdlah, A banditti 
were on this frontier, whom T intended to destroy, but they have 
dispersed, and I propose to break up the army almost immedi¬ 
ately. Malcolm is at Scindiah’s durbar, endeavouring to arrange 
the defensive alliance, in which he has not made much pro¬ 
gress, Mr, lilphinstone is with the Rajah of Berar. Ihe 
Governor-General is well pleased with the treaty with the latter, 
and has ratified it: he has sent me copies of your letters of the 
30th Aug. 
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19 #. To Lieutenant General Smart . 



Efficiency of the bullock establishment:—a novelty in our Indian 
experience. The new system should be retained. 


Fort St* George, 2nd Aug., 1804. 

I have the honour to inform you, that if you should have no ob¬ 
jection to the measure, I propose recommending to the Governor- 
General, to give a gratuity of one month’s pay to the persons 
belonging to the Public Bullock department, who served with the 
troops under my command, during the late war* These persons 
marched from Scringapatam with the troops; they served 
throughout the war in a country in which grain, when cheapest, 
was in the proportion of 1 2 to r dearer than in Mysore; they 
always did their duty without grumbling' and 2 do not recollect 
an instance of desertion. They were necessarily present in the 
actions which were fought; some of them were killed, and others 
desperately won nd ed. 

Upon the >ecasion of laying before you my intention to recom¬ 
mend this description of the public servants of the army to the 
favour of his Excellency the Governor-General, 1 cannot avoid 
drawing your notice to the benefits which have resulted from the 
establishment to which they belonged. It must be recollected, 
that in former wars, the utmost exertion which it was possible 
for the army to make, was to draw its train of artillery to Seringa- 
pa tarn, It was not possible, and never was expected* that the 
guns and carriages which were drawn there, should be brought 
away again; and accordingly, notwithstanding the undoubted 
talents and the great reputation of the officers who have at diffe¬ 
rent times led British armies to that place, it has invariably 
happened, that by far the greater part of the train and carnages 
have been left behind when the army marched away. Those who 
have seen the mode in which those armies made their marches, 
and were acquainted with the system under which cattle were, 
and must necessarily be, procured for the service, will not hesitate 
to allow, that the slowness of all our operations, and the necessity 
to which J have above alluded, of leaving our guns after they had 
been drawn above 300 miles, were to be attributed entirely to 
the faults of the system under which the cattle were procured for 
the service, 

But although I am addressing myself to an officer whose 
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xperience reaches beyond the times to which l have alluded, it is 
only necessary that f should advert, in proof of my assertion, to 
the circumstances of the late war. From a variety of causes, it 
was necessary, at the commencement of the war, to hire cattle to 
draw the train from Madras to the frontiers of Mysore; and you 
will recollect the difficulties under which you laboured; and that 
in fact you could not have brought your carriages to the frontier 
without the assistance of the public cattle sent to join you; and 
that the circumstances of the times had required that the whole 
army should have advanced to Poonah, you would probably have 
thought It proper to have taken with you those carriages only for 
which you might have had a sufficient number of the public 
draught cattle. 

All the carriages attached to the division under my command 
were drawn by the public catdc; and I shall advert to a few 
facts, to point out the difference between this part of the equip¬ 
ment of the troops in the late and in former wars. 

We marched to Poonah from Seringapatarn, the distance being 
nearly 600 miles, in the worst season of the year, through a country 
which had been destroyed by ITolkar’s army, with heavy guns, at 
the rate, upon an average, of r3i miles a day; and if the 12 days 
on which we halted upon the Toombuddra for orders be included, 
wo arrived at Poonah in % months from the time we marched. On 
this march we lost no draught cattle. I remained in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Poonah, in a country which deserves the name of a 
desert, for 6 weeks; and then marched again with the train, in 
die same state, as to numbers, as when it left Scringapatam, and 
the troops and cattle were in the field during the monsoon. 

It is needless to advert to the distance marched during the war, 
or to recapitulate the events, all of which must show the efficient 
state of tlie equipments ; but it has been frequently necessary for 
the troops to march, for many days together, a distance from 15 
to 20 miles daily; the heavy artillery always accompanied, them, 
and I always found that the cattle could go as far as the troops. 
Upon one occasion, I found it necessary to march a detachment 
60 miles in 3c hours, and the ordnance and provision carriages, 
drawn by the Company's bullocks, accompanied this detachment 
Instead of being obliged, as the Commanders-in-Chief of armies 
in former wars have been, to leave guns and carriages behind, 
such was the state of efficiency of this department throughout this 
severe service, that I was able, but with little assistance, to draw 
away the guns which the troops took, 



the new system should he maintained. 


all this service, in which so much country has been 
marched over, the number of cattle which have died is, I believe, 
ready not greater than it would have been at the grazing ground ; 
and the department is at this moment in a state of great effi¬ 
ciency, !t would not be difficult to prove, that in point*of actual 
expense, this establishment is cheaper to the public, than to hire 
cattle in the old mode ; but the consideration respecting a public 
establishment of this description, is not referrible entirely to 
cheapness, 


It must be obvious to every man, that in a war, such as the 
late war, there could be no success, unless tile officer command¬ 
ing the troops was able to move, at all times, with the utmost 
celerity of which the troops were capable, and to continue his 
movements so long as was necessary. Rapid movements with 
guns and carriages cannot be made without good cattle, well 
driven, and well taken care of; and without adverting to what 
passed subsequently, it is more than probable, that if I had had 
Hie service of such cattle only, as served Lord Cornwallis and 
Gen. Harris in former wars, f should never have reached Poonah, 
and that I should have been obliged to find my way back with¬ 
out the wheel carriages, in the best manner I could. 

I therefore take the liberty of recommending this establishment 
of cattle to your protection. It is founded upon the most efficient 
and mo$t economical principles, and will never fail the army, so 
long as it is superintended and conducted as it has been hitherto. 


107, memorandum submitted to the Governor-General by 
Major-General thn Hon. A. Wellesley, detailing the system 
for regulating the supplies of an Army in tho Deccan, a 
copy of which was sent to the Com mauder-in- Chief, &o. 

Fort William, 3rd Nov., 1804. 

After every inquiry I have been able to make, T cannot learn 
the mode in which the system of supplies is conducted by the 
Commander-in-Chicf. I rather believe, however, that the whole 
rests in the hands of Capt. Morrison, who is superintendent of 
supplies of the army. 

Without local knowledge, it is impossible for me to say whether 
that mode is a good one j I shall, however, detail that in use with 
ail the armies in which I have commanded in the Deccan, and 
which has succeeded in enabling me to go to a very groat distance 
from the sources of supplies. 
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here are in every army four descriptions of persons or animals, 
to be supplied with food, viz., 

i. European soldiers, ii- Native troops, iii. Horses of the 
cavalry, iv. Followers of all descriptions, including horses, cattle, 
servants, &c„ of officers, departments, soldiers, &C, 

ist. To feed the European soldiers, a Commissary of provisions 
is appointed. The quantity of provisions necessary for the num¬ 
ber of men for any given period of time (a or 3 months) is jssued 
to him from the public stores, or lie purchases them, according 
to die orders which he may receive. Carriage is allotted for this 
provision, either carts or bullocks, &c. I11 this quantity of pio- 

vision, the Commissary of provisions has only 5 days’ grain, and 
the carriage allotted for that quantity; and he indents on every 
fifth day on the Commissary of grain for that grain which will be 
necessary for the European troops for the following 5 days. The 
object of this arrangement is to keep the account ot the grain 
clear, and that it may always be known what length of time the 
quantity of grain in camp will serve for the whole army. 

2itdly. The Native troops receive grain only. 

When the army is assembled, a quantity of grain which will 
last the troops, including the Europeans, a given period of time 
(i or 3 months), is issued from the public stores to the Com¬ 
missary of grain. Carriage is allotted for it; viz., bullocks, either 
the property of the Company, or hired for the purpose, and under 
the immediate charge of the Commissary of grain. When the 
Commissary of grain makes an issue, he replenishes it, either by 
drawing again upon the stores, if he can communicate with them, 
or by purchases in the country, or the bazaar, according to the 
orders which he may receive from the officer commanding the 
army. 

grdl y. The liars cs of the cavalry, 

When the number of horses to be fed is ascertained, a quantity 


of grain is issued from the public stores to the Gram agent general, 
to last them for a given number of days } viz., 40, 50 or 60, 7 he 
quarter-masters of the regiments of cavalry have under their 
charge u bullock for each horse in the regiment* which bullock 
carries grain to last the horse 15 clays* He receives this grain 
from the Gram agent general* The Gram agent general has 
under his cliaige and superintendence bullocks in sufficient num¬ 
ber (either hire i, or belonging to the Company) to carry the re¬ 
mainder of the gram* When he makes an issue to the q u after- 
master, he replaces it either by drawing again upon the stores, or 





AGENTS FOR SUPPLYING CAMP BAZAARS. 


v-^b^pufcliases in the bazaar or the country, according to the orders 
which he may receive from the commanding officer of the army. 

4thiy. Followers of all descriptions* 

Ihcse persons live by the daily purchases they make in the 
bazaar* the supply of which becomes an object of the greatest 
importance* What follows is the mode of supplying the bazaar 
which I have seen practised* The bazaars are placed under the 
charge and superintendence of an officer called the superintendent 
of supplies, and in him the whole business of the internal police 
and supply of the camp rests* The following modes are adopted 
to supply the grain required for it. 

ist. Briujames. 1 hese arc a class of carriers who gain a live¬ 
lihood by transporting grain or other commodities from one part 
of the country to another* They attend armies* and trade nearly 
in the same manner as they do in common times of peace. They 
cither purchase grain themselves in the country with their own 
money, or with money advanced to them bv the Company, and 
sell it in the bazaar at the rates of the day on their own account, 
or they take grain at the Company^ stores at certain reduced 
rates, and sell it on their own account in the bazaars ; or they 
take up grain in the Company's stores, and carry it with the 
army, and receive a sum of money for every march they make, 
and the grain is sold in the bazaars on account of the Company; 
or they hire their cattle by the month to the Company* and take 
up grain from the public stores and carry it with the army, where 
it Is sold in the bazaars on the account of the Company* It is 
the. business of the superintendent of supplies to settle all these 
various accounts, and to see that the brmja cries get fresh loads 
as fast as they empty them, and to know always, as nearly as 
|Possible* the quantity of grain which this description of people 
have got* 

and* Biparries* This is another description of dealers* They 
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do not go in large flocks like the britijarrics, and to such dis¬ 


tances, to look for grain. They are generally attached to the 
camp bazaar, and they go out to the villages and towns m the 
neighbourhood of the camp, and purchase grain, and bring it in 
immediately for sale. These arc a more civilized, industrious, 
and useful people than the brinjames ; they arc much more 
active, and if the country is open, the supply which they bring 
is more plentiful 

3rd. The Bi pa rriea of the country. These are of the same 
class with the second, only not immediately attached to the 
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^.p. They bring grain to the camp from the neigh hot _ 
'villages, when ordered by the amildars and government, or ex-* 
cited by their own interests ; but their attendance is not so con¬ 
stant. Besides these three principal descriptions, there are other ’, 
but they may all be classed under one of the three general 
heads. 

From this statement it is obvious, that when the communi¬ 
cation between the army and the country is not tree, that atone 
upon which the bazaar can depend is the brtnjarries, who are 
generally assembled in large numbers, arid attend it when the 
campaign is opened* it frequently happens, as was the case 
with me in the last campaign, that the brinjarrics desert the 
army* The communication with the country may be cut off 
from many causes ; the enemy, the swelling of a river, bad roads, 
rainy weather, &c* On the other hand, the army may outmarch 
the supplies which might be expected from biparrics, &e* In 
any of these cases, it is usual for the commanding officer of the 
army to order the Commissary of grain to issue to the super¬ 
intendent of supplies any quantity of grain that may be required 
to supply the consumption which falls upon the bazaar. The 
Commissary of grain makes his purchases again from the bazaar 
when it fills. The Gram agent general also issues, by order, gram 
to the superintendent of the bazaar when that article is wanted 
for officers’ horses and cattle. He frequently issues it by order, 
to the agent for the public draught bullocks, when the supply 
of grain in the bazaar is not sufficient for the cattle in his 
department. 

In this manner, the army can never be in want. The camp 
stores are always kept complete, and supply the bazaars occa¬ 
sionally ; while the bazaars, in more plentiful times {which, under 
good arrangement, must occur frequently), supply the camp 
stores. 


in 9, Memorandum on the system adopted for regulating the 
Intelligence Department in the Army under the Command 
Of Major-General the Hon. A. Wolloaloy, 

Fort William, Nov, 1804. 

One of the great difficulties of war in this country is to obtain 
intelligence of the enemy’s movements and intentions sufficiently 
early to take advantage of them* The following modes of pro- 
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curing intelligence were adopted in the late campaign in the 
Dedcaty and were generally successful, 

1* Three distinct departments far intelligence were formed in 
camp, the head of each of which communicated directly with 
Major-Gen. Wellesley, To each department was attached 
such a number of intelligence hircarrahs, as rendered it certain 


that one would come into each department from the enemy's 


camp on every day* 


z. 1 he heads of the intelligence departments reported imme¬ 
diately on its arrival, the intelligence received, and questioned 
the hi rear rah particularly regarding the hour at which he had 
quitted the camp* His intelligence was then compared with 
that brought in by the other hircarrahs, as received from other 
quarters, and a tolerably accurate opinion was generally formed 
of the facts reported* 

3. Great care was taken that the persons employed in one 
department should not be known to those employed in the 
others, and that they should not communicate. The hircarrahs 
were highly rewarded, besides receiving monthly pay, particularly 
when they brought any intelligence on which an operation could 
be founded; and were punished and turned out of the service 
when they brought any which was known to be false. 

4* The intelligence departments were kept, one by the Dep* 
Adj.-Gem, one by Mr. Elph instone, who acted as Persian inter¬ 
preter, and one by Goviud Rao, a servant of the Rajah of Mysore, 
who was used in the communications with the Native sirdars. 

5. Resides these departments for intelligence, a constant com¬ 
munication was kept up and encouraged with the Native vakeels. 


They came every evening to Major-Gen. Wellesley ; he com¬ 
municated with them personally, and learned all that they had 
heard in the course of the day. 

6. A correspondence was also kept up with the amildars of the 
country, and measures were taken constantly, by means of the 
Mysore sirdars and horsemen, and their communications with 
the heads of villages* 81 c., in the neighbourhood of camp, to find 
out the reports of the country, and every thing which could throw 
light upon the enemy's designs. 




PORTANCF OF SECURING AMRUT RAO FOR FESIIW 
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109. To tho Right Hon. Robert Dundas\ 


Character^ utjluotce, aud formidable military position of Amrut 
AW. during the Mahratta war* His good service in detach¬ 
ing Hotkar from the Confederacy, I he arrange men t with 
him desirable, and its terms not extravagant* 

(Extract) London, ssyih March, iSoB. 

A mrut Kao was the adopted son of the Feshwal/a father 
Ragoba. He was a very able man in the civil and political 
affairs of the Mahratta empire, and had been deeply concerned 
in ail the intrigues and disturbances which had taken place since 
the death of the former Peshwah, Mis reputation for ability was 
higher than that of any other Mahratta, principally because all 
the adherents of the late Nana Fumavees, in other words, all the 
people of business in the country, were attached to him ; and he 
had uniformly been opposed to the government of the reigning 
Peshwah. Me had been a principal in Holkads rebellion and 
.short occupation of Foonah; he had conducted the civil and 
political affairs of the state while it existed j and it had been 
intended by Holkar to place his son on the musnud as Peshwah, 
if the British government and the allies had not interfered in 
consequence of the treaty of Basse! n. When Holkar was obliged 
to retire from Foonah in April, *$03, by the advance of the 
British corps under my command, Am rut Rao was the last who 
retired from that city, and he was hard pressed by my light 
troops, 

W hen I arrived at Foonah and had brought back the Peshwah 
to resume the exercise of his government, the first object of my 
attention was to give him and his government such strength as 
to enable him to carry on its ordinary operations without having 
recourse to us. It appeared to me and to the Resident that wc 
could not effect this object better than by reconciling Am rut 
Rao and the Peshwah, for which wc had an opening in a nego¬ 
tiation which the former had commenced under the pretence of 
recovering some property which had been taken from him by 
my light troops in his retreat from Foonah, This negotiation 
was carried on much against the inclination of the Peshwah, 
who feared and detested his brother ; but we still considered it 
&o important to secure the neutrality or support of Am rut Rao 
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'contest, which even at that time we thought a possible 
event, that we persevered so far as to ascertain his terms, upon 
which we made a proposition to the Peshwah. 

These turned principally upon what he had had previous to 
the treaty of Bassein, and what lie had lost by that arrange¬ 
ment; and we thought it reasonable that we should secure to 
him, by any settlement which we should make, an income at least 
equal to that which he had previous to the treaty of Basse!n. 


By a reference to the whole of the letters from me, quoted in 
the paper to which I refer, and above all (if you have it) by a 
reference to my correspondence with the Resident at Foonah, 
it will be seen that Amrut Rao*$ jaghire upon the Godavery 
was worth four lacs of rupees p&r annum; and what he had lost 
in Sava note (which province was then to have gone to the Com¬ 
pany} and near Surat, and what he still had depending upon the 
fort of Poonadur, near Poonah, was worth more than three lacs 
in addition to that sum. The demand, then, upon the Feshwah 
for a jaghirc of four lacs for Amrut Rao, on the commencement 
of the negotiation, which was suspended upon His Highness's 
unreasonable demand that Arrmit Rao should be put in confine¬ 
ment as soon as he should have received this jaghtre, must have 
been and was in addition to the jaghire of four iacs which he still 


retained upon tin. Godavery* 

The negotiation, thus suspended, was kept on foot, as much 
by the inclination of Amrut Rao to connect himself with the 
English, as by ours to attach him to the cause of the Peshwah, 
till the war broke out in 1803, and then I found it necessary to 
take decided steps to bring it to a conclusion, which I did, as 
well as I recollect, on the morning after I took the fort of 
Ahmednuggur, The writers of the paper to which I refer give 
me credit for the necessity which they say might have existed on 
military grounds, for concluding that negotiation by the treaty 
which I signed, at the same time that they dispute the pro¬ 
bability that Amrut Rao could have had a force which could 
give me any apprehension at that time* You will see In my 
despatches to the Governor-General and the Resident, to which 
the Court have referred, that they have not taken into con¬ 
sideration tlie extent of the military inconvenience resulting from 


the position of Amrut Raos force, which is stated in the de¬ 
spatches ; much less have they adverted to the advantage to be 
derived from any arrangement with Amrut Rao, which I have 
detailed in this letter, or to other facts bearing upon this subject 
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IT WAS RIGHTLY MADE, AND ON FAIR TERMS, 

{fch appear in my correspondence with the Resident at Foonah, 
and with the Govern or-General at that time. 

Amrut Rao had placed himself, in July and August, 1^03, in 
a position near the hills, towards which I could not approach 
in that season without risking the loss of the health of iny troops. 
In proportion as I advanced and carried my operations across 
the Godavery (and by reference to the correspondence it will 
be seen I was not one moment too soon), he would have been 
behind me, and would have operated upon my- communication 
with Foonah. Admitting his corps to have been as small as it 
is stated by the Court, it would have been materially inconve¬ 
nient and dangerous \ but led by a man of the rank and influence 
of Amrut Rao, by one who It appears by the same correspond¬ 
ence had great influence over the southern jaghiredars, through 
whose countries I kept up my communication with Mysore, it 
was most important that, as I could not destroy it, I should have 
it on my side. Resides these considerations, and those of a 
political nature to which I have adverted at the commencement 
of this letter, to induce me to conclude this treaty, I must men¬ 
tion that Amrut Rao performed a service nearly about this time 
which never ought to be forgotten. 

By reference to the records of the day, it will be seen what 
pains were taken by the confederates to bring Holkar’s army 
into active operation in the Deccan; and if that chief had per¬ 
formed his engagements with Scindiah, I cannot pretend to say 
that I should have brought the army through its difficulties, 
Amrut Rao intercepted a letter from Scindtah to the Peshwah, 
in which ScIndiah urged His Highness to break his alliance with 
the English, and promised that, as soon as we should be de¬ 
feated, he (Sdndiah) would join with the Rajah of Rerar and 
the Peshwah to destroy Holkax, Amrut Rao sent this letter to 
Holkar, and the consequence was that Holkar, after he had 
made two marches to the southward with a view to co-operate 
with the confederates, returned and crossed the Ncrbudda, and, 
in point of fact, never struck a blow; on the contrary, he was in 
friendly communication with me throughout the war, 

I think I may conclude that I did right in making some 
arrangement with Amrut Rao, and what I have above stated 
shows that seven lacs / r annum was a fair stipend. 



Tv NlZAN TO HAVE NO LOT IN AHMEDNUGGUR. 3 t 

4 , Pacification and Results of the War. 

200. To Iiioutonant-Colonel Close* 
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The A r ham ought fa have no part of (he Ahmednuggur district\ 

A promise may be given to the Peskwah that he shall share it . 

(Extract.) 

Camp at Ahmedmiggur, 17th Aug,, 1803, 

I know well that the Mahrattas have a particular aversion to 
the Nteam’s government; and I thought it not improbable but 
that the Peshwah and all the Mahratta chiefs would fed very 
rnieom fort able under the notion that the Nizam Was to get any 
territory so near to Poonah as Ahmednuggur is ; particularly as 
this territory is forced from one of their mm chiefs by a body of 
troops acting in the name, and on the part, of the Feshwah. 
Although, therefore, the benefit of the war must be divided, 
according to certain principles, among the allies, and the Nizam 
will undoubtedly be entitled to a better share of the spoils than 
the Peshwah, I cannot think that it would be politic, or con¬ 
sistent with the attention which we ought to have for the feel¬ 
ings of the Mahrattas, to allow the Nizam to have any part of 
Ahmednuggur, He might have compensation elsewhere, either 
to the northward or the southward. On this ground it is that J 
have kept his name out of sight all along in my transactions 
here * and on this ground I should have no objections, if you 
find it necessary for the satisfaction of the Pcshwall’s mind, to 
assure him that lie shall hereafter enjoy a share of this conquest, 
and that he shall see the account of the manner in which the 
present profits resulting from it are disposed of. 


201. To the Governor-General, 

Why the Nisanfs name was not inserted in the proclamation 
issued, on taking possession of Ahmednuggur , 

(Extract) 

Camp at Senboogaum, 21st Aug., 1803. 
Although his Highness the Nizam, or his representative, the 
present Soubahdar of the Deccan, would have a better claim, 
from the exertions which that government has made to produce 
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benefits 


THE PESmvAU MAY SHARE AHMEDKUQGUR CQUNTR 

army !n the field, than the Peshwah, to a share of the benef 
to be expected from the successful prosecution of the war, I have 
not included his name in the proclamation by which 1 have taken 
possession of the country: because I was aware of the jealousies 
of the Mahrattas respecting the possession of the fort of Ahmed* 
nuggur, and of the countries depending upon it, so immediately 
in the neighbourhood of Poonah, which I was desirous not to 
excite. And as it will remain in your Excellency’s power to 
dispose of the fort, the districts, and their revenue, in any manner 
you may think proper, it is a matter of immaterial importance 
to the interests of the Soubatular of the Deccan, whether his 
Highness' name is included in the proclamation, although to 
have inserted it would certainly have excited the jealousy of the 
Mahrattas. 


202 , To the Governor-General. 

Objections against assigning Asseerghnr to the Nizam. Policy of 
cesslms to Scindiak in Bcrar. The Nizam, though he has not 
fulfilled the terms of the alliance, should share conquests, on 
consenting to an improvement of those terms. Suggestions to 
that effect y for strengthening his government What his 
share should h\ How the PeskwaMs claim to choutt from 
the Nizam should he settled . The Peshwah has no valid 

claim to share conquests; but may be allowed to do so 3 on 
cor ism ting to miv terms of alliance similar to those to be 
imposed on the Nizam. 

(Extract,) Jaum, nth Nov., 1603. 

The fort of Asseerghnr, If ceded by Seindiah, would belong to 
the Soubah of the Deccan; and, from what I have seen and ex¬ 
perienced of his Highness’ government, I think there are weighty 
objections to the increase of his Highness 5 territories on his 
northern frontier. 

His Highness depends entirely for their defence upon the 
exertions of the British government. The system of operations 
on this frontier must be fundamentally defensive, from the nature 
of his Highness' government, from the deficiency of his means of 
defending his country, and the probable strength of the corps 
which the British government can allot in case of war to give 
hun assistance. But in proportion as the distance of the frontier 
is Increased, the difficulty of defending it will increase likewise. 
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of Asseerghur will give no strength to it; and as for 
me city of Burhampoor, it would be an additional weak point on 
the extreme frontier, for the defence of which it would be neces¬ 
sary to provide as for Aurangabad. in the present war, out of the 
means provided by the treaties with the British government for 
carrying on operations in the held. Another reason for ceding 
these territories to Sdndiah is that, unless they are given to 
him, he has no motive for making peace. This reason is like¬ 
wise applicable to the cession of the territories depending upon 
Ahmed mtggur, and those in Guzerat. 

I have also to observe that, as Jcswunt Rao Holkar has kept 
himself hitherto entirely out of the war, and as he will not be 
weakened in proportion as Dowiut Rao Sdndiah has been by its 
operations, and as he will be by Its result, under the proposed 
peace, it may be thought necessary by your Excellency to pre¬ 
serve a part of Stindialvs strength, to enable him to support 
himself against Jcswunt Rao Holkar, 

On this ground, and as I think it most desirable to detach 
Sdndiah from the confederacy, by which the peace of Mysore, 
and of the Company’s territories on the Toombuddra, will be in 
a great measure insured, I have it in contemplation to propose to 
Sdndiah to give him a compensation m Berar for the territories 
which he will cede to the British government in the north of 
Hindustan, provided that he will cede to the Company all the 
territory in G me rat depending on Ba roach, and will join in the 
war against the Rajah of Berar. Tins will make Sdndiah more 
powerful against 11 olkar and the Rajah of Berar than he was 
before the war r it vvill probably induce him to conclude the 
peace immediately; at the same time that, relatively to the 
British government, it will not alter the state of his power. 
However, f shall not make this offer, unless I should find great 
difficulty in obtaining the other objects. 

If peace, according to the plan above proposed, should be 
made, it will remain to be determined in what manner the 
Sou bah of the Deccan is to participate equally with the British 
govern mem in the advantages of the war. I believe there is no 
doubt but that his Highness has not performed all the conditions 
of the treaty of defensive alliance with the Company; but, upon 
the whole, your Excellency may think it more consistent with 
the liberal policy of your government to admit him to a share of 
the benefits of the peace. 

However, before this is done, it is my opinion that advantage 

A a 



NEW TERMS OF ALLIANCE WITH NIZAM PROPOSED* 
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gilt to be taken of his Highness s breach of his engagements, 
to Improve the treaty of defensive alliance, and to provide some 
security in future for the due execution of its most material 
articles. The interests of the parties, it might be supposed, 
would alone provide a sufficient security for this object; but the 
Soubah’s government are well acquainted with the interest the 
British government have in their preservation ; they will for ever 
depend upon that interest, and trust to the known honour of the 
British government for their support, and will never make any 
excrticm, the object of which is to provide for their own security, 
so long as they have the support of the British power, 

I would therefore recommend the following amendments to 


the treaty of defensive alliance, which will ensure the existence 
of some strength in the government of Hyderabad, 

ist; That the British Resident should have the power of mus¬ 
tering, at certain periods, the troops which his Highness is bound 
by the treaty to maintain. I believe that his High ness’s govern¬ 
ment exercise this power in respect to the British troops, and no 
reasonable objection can be made to the exercise of it by the 
British Resident In respect to the troops of his Highness the 
Soubah. 

2ndly; That for every horseman found absent at muster his 
Highness should pay 50 rupees per mensem^ and for every* foot 
soldier 20 rupees per mensem^ till the numbers of each description 
should be complete. 

31'dly; That the British Resident should have the power of 
sending persons into the forts on his Highness's frontiers to in¬ 
spect the state of their magazines, and see that they are filled 
with grain, according to the tenor of his Highness engagement 
with the Company, 

Under these arrangements, the state of the Soubah of the 
Deccan will revive, and the government will have some,strength 
to enforce obedience to its orders, and to preserve tranquillity 
in the country, besides the Company’s troops stationed at 
Hyderabad. 

If these arrangements should be consented to, bis Highness 
will have Jalnapoor and alt the districts of which Dowlut Rao 


Scindiah has hitherto collected the revenue jointly with his 
Highness, situated to the southward and eastward of the Ad- 
juntee hills. I do not know* the value of these districts, but I 
believe it is above 3 lacs of rupees per annum* 

I take the liberty of recommending to your Excellency to 





OUTE QUESTION. ARRANGEMENT WITH PESHWAH. 

-..fcafp^ into consideration the question regarding the Feshwah’s 
claim to ehoute on his Highness the Soubah of the Deccan. If 
the result of the discussions on that subject should be to sub¬ 
stantiate the claim of his Highness the Peshwah, the best mode 
of settling the claims of the Soubah. of the Deccan, under the 
treaty of defensive alliance, would be to take upon the Company 
the satisfaction of the claims of the Peshwah; and this might be 
done, either by restoring to his Highness the territories in the 
west of Indhij ceded to the Company by the treaty of Basscin, 
or by restoring to him a part of Bundelcund, ceded under a late 
arrangement made at Foonah to amend the treaty of Basscin, to 
the amount of his claims for ehoute upon his Highness the 
Soubah of the Deccan. According to this plan, his Highness 
the Soubah of the Deccan will remain at the end of the war 
with a larger territory, freed from all the vexatious claims of the 
Mahrattas* 


If the result of the discussion upon the subject of ehoute should 
be, that his Highness the Peshwah has no claims upon the Soubah 
of the Deccgn, the share of the latter in the conquests can be 
given to him in money, or in territory south of the Toombudtlra, 
yielding a revenue equal in amount to that to which he will have 
a claim. As well as I can recollect the treaty of Basscin, the 
Peshwah has no claim to participate in conquests ; and tf he had 
under the treaty, his breach of all its stipulations would free your 
Excellency from the necessity of giving him any thing. How¬ 
ever, your Excellency may deem it proper that he should enjoy 
some of the advantages resulting from the war * and the cession 
of his territories in the Surat Attavesy would be full satisfaction 
for all his claims. But before this territory should be ceded to 
his Highness the Peshwah, he ought to be required to consent 
to the improvements of the defensive alliance which I have above 
recommended should be required from his Highness the Soubah 
of the Deccan. 


I am of opinion that the fortress of Ahmed nuggur ought to 
be kept in the hands of the British government until all these 
arrangements shall have been completed, and your Excellency 
shall see in what manner the defensive alliances will work. 


A a % 
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TO US HORSEMEN, 
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203* To Major ShttWO. 


The Mahrattas should be allmved to retain Europeans. For 
without themi their armies would be more formidable ns 
cavalry, in the old Mahratta style of warfare. 


(Extract) 

Camp, 18th Nov., 1803. 

It appears, however, that the Governor-General is desirous that 
they should not have any Europeans at alL This prohibition 
will go to the ir having no infantry or artillery, and this is a point 
which I think deserves consideration* 

S'cindiah’s armies had actually been brought to a very favour¬ 
able state of discipline, and his power had become formidable by 
the exertions of the European officers in his Service ; but I think 
it is much to be doubted whether his power, or rather that of the 
Mahratta nation, would not have been more formidable, at least 
to the British government, if they had never had an European, 
as an infantry soldier, in their service, and had carried on their 
operations, in the manner of the original Mahrattas, only by 
means of cavalry, I have no doubt whatever but that the mili¬ 
tary spirit of the nation has been destroyed by their establish¬ 
ment of infantry and artillery", possibly, indeed, by other causes; 
at all events, it is certain that those establishments, however 
formidable, afford us a good object of attack in a war with the 
Mahrattas, and that the destruction of them contributes to the 
success of the contest, and to the re-establishment of peace: 
because, having made them the principal object of their atten¬ 
tion, (which they must do, in order to have them at all,) and that 
part of their strength on which they place most reliance, they 
become also the principal reliance of the army; and, therefore, 
when they are lost, the cavalry, as is the case in this war, will 
not act. 

Two questions occur here : one is, whether the Mahratta 
cavalry were ever, better than they now are ; if they were, 
whether they would regain their spirit, if the infantry establish¬ 
ment were to be destroyed ? I believe they were formerly butter 
than they now are. In regard to the second point, I have to 
observe, that if there were no infantry in a Mahratta army, their 
cavalry would commence those predatory operations for which 
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1 m ey were formerly so famous; and although I am aware of 
the greater difficulties they would now have to encounter 
than their ancestors formerly hath from the practice which is 
universal in the Deccan, and, I believe, in Hindustan, of forti¬ 
fying every village {and I know that these are means of 
opposing them successfully), I should still consider these opera¬ 
tions to be more formidable to the British government, than 
any that limy can ever carry on by means of the best body 
of infantry that they can form. On this ground, therefore, I 
think that they should be encouraged to have infantry rather 
than otherwise. 


204. To IiiGutenautrColOiiel Closo* 


Political imbecility of the Pesfmah, 

(Extract) 

Camp before Gawilghur, 14th Dec., 1803, 


The day, I hope, is not far distant, when I shall be able to 
resign my charge in this country, and when the Feshwah will 
have an opportunity of settling his countries* But how is it to 
be done ? At present, he has not in his service a common carkoon 
or amildar whom he can trust with the management of a single 
district; 3 ie has not a sepoy or a peon whom he can place 
as a guard on any tannah; and not a soul in his government 
capable ‘of giving a line of information upon any one point, 
concerning the administration of the extensive territories, the 
government of which is in his hands. His territories are 
all cither in the hands of his enemies, or without managers 
on his part; and all those persons belonging to his state who 
an; capable of arranging it, and of rendering its resources avail¬ 
able for the service of his government, are either in the service 
of his enemies, or the greater part of them imprisoned or op¬ 
pressed by his Highness’s government : this is a most serious 
consideration* 





-j J now TO TREAT WITH THE RA'jAU OF PERAR. 

206, To the Hon* M. Elphinstono, 


Instructions as Resident with the Rajah of Bcrar: as to closer 
alliance of the Rajah with the Company; executhm of the 
articles of the peace ; oh to in ing informa Hon polilkaj m Hilary, 
and financial; consorting dine fly and constantly tenth the 
ministers ; and reporting progress. 


(ExLracL) 

1 114 th Dec., 1S03. 

A principal object of your attention, on your arrival in the 
camp of the Rajah of Rcrar, should be to endeavour to convince 
him of the sincere desire of the British government to consolidate 
the peace. You will omit no opportunity of assuring him that 
the British government is desirous that he should continue a re¬ 
spectable power in India j and that, if lie should fulfil the articles 
of the peace, and perform the common duties of friendship, the 
British government will never break with him. If he should 
make any propositions, such as you have heard his vakeel make, 
in the conferences during the negotiations, to draw more closely 
the alliance between the two governments you will encourage 
him to speak plainly upon that subject. Inform him that it is 
probable his Excellency the Governor-General will be inclined 
to attend to his wishes, provided you are enabled to state them 
to him distinctly; at the same time, apprise him that all govern¬ 
ments must consider their own interests in such a case, and unless 
bound by previous engagements, it might be possible that to give 
him assistance, in the moment of danger, might be inconsistent 
with the interests of the British government. On this ground, 
you will urge to the Rajah the necessity of providing, by pre¬ 
vious engagements, for the support and assistance of the British 
government, and of his stating his wishes upon this point hi the 
most distinct manner. 


1 No date in the t opy ; but on reference to the Wellesley Dispatches, 
'Marquess If felkslp to the Court of Directorsl 21 si Feb, 1804, voU hi. 
p T 565, U appears that Mr ESpbinslonc was dispatched by Major-Gen. 
Wellesley to reside at the durbar of the Rajah of Berur on the 24th Dec., 
1803 .—Colonel Gurwood's note. 
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V,, other object which I recommend to your attention, is to see 

hat: the articles of the peace are carried into execution. 

Jt is not impossible hut that the Rajah’s amildars and sirdars 
in the province of Berar will be unwilling to withdraw ■ and that 
the person appointed to take charge of it will complain to you of 
their delays, and of the irregularities of their troops, and of those 
of the Rajah upon the borders. In every such case you will 
remonstrate, in the strongest manner, in the name of the British 
government. You will require the Rajah to give into your hands 
written orders addressed to the persons complained of, and mes¬ 
sengers of his to carry them; and you will apprise him of my 
determination to retaliate, in the manner which I may think 
most efficacious, any injury done to the territories ceded by the 
treaty. 

I think there is every reason to believe that the Rajah is sin¬ 
cere In his desire for peace with the British government, and 
that he will adhere to his treaty, even if the war should con¬ 
tinue with Scindiah* But his treachery is notorious, and the 
sacrifices which lie has made are very great j and he might be 
induced to renew the war in hopes to regain part of what he has 
lost. For this reason it is necessary that you should do every 
thing in your power to be accurately informed of all that passes 
in his durbar, particularly with the emissaries of Scindiah and 
Holk&r, and the southern chiefs* 

Endeavour to obtain an accurate account of the numbers and 
description and disposition of the Rajah's armies. Observe the 
movements of each corps, and endeavour to trace the causes of 
them - and if you should find the movements of the troops to 
correspond with the intelligence you may receive of the intrigues 
carrying on in the durbar with the emissaries of Scindiah and 
Holkar* you must remonstrate without loss of time, and point 
out to the Rajah the certain loss of hia govern mehtj which must 
be the consequence of a renewal of the war. 

An accurate knowledge of the numbers, description, and dis¬ 
position of the troops will enable you to judge not only of the 
truth of any reports you may receive of the existence of intrigues 
between Ragojee Bhoonstah, Scindiah, and Holkar, and of Ra- 
gojec's intention to renew the war; but also of the fact whether 
he does or docs not impede the Soubah’s officers in the settle¬ 
ment of the countries ceded by the treaty of peace* 

It is very desirable also, that you should endeavour to ascer¬ 
tain the extent of the Rajah’s resources, the amount of his revenue, 





HOW TO ASSOCIATE WITH HIS MINISTERS. 
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omwhat source it Is derived, and haw collected; and the nature 
of his tenure of the different portions of territory still remaining 
irt Ilia possession. It is obvious, however, that much informa¬ 
tion upon these last mentioned extensive and intricate subjects 
cannot be acquired for a great length of time; and, indeed, it 
docs not appear to be an object of such consequence at this 
moment, as to obtain information regarding the communications 
with Srindiah and Holkar, and of the strength and position of 
the troops. 

In regard to the modes of acquiring this intelligence, I have 
but little to say. You must employ those which your own ex¬ 


perience and discretion will suggest; and as I know that no 
intelligence can be gained without expense, I beg you to incur 
such as you may think absolutely necessary to obtain that which 
is required. 

I beg leave also to recommend to you, as much as possible, a 
constant personal intercourse with the ministers of Ragojec 
Rhoonslab's durbar, instead of communicating by means of any 
Native servants. The establishment of this mode of commu¬ 
nicating at an early period, if it does not immediately lay open 
to you sources of information which would otherwise be wanted, 
will, at least, give the government the advantage of them 


hereafter. 

It is vain to hope that any Native, in the situation of a min¬ 
ister at a durbar,.will ever trust another in the situation of ser¬ 
vant to the British Resident; and it is equally so to hope that 
the British Resident will ever be able to gain any useful intel¬ 
ligence from the ministers at any durbar, if his intercourse w ith 
them is to be a matter of state or parade, or any thing but 
a daily" occurrence for the transaction of the daily business. 
I therefore most earnestly recommend it to you, to establish 
this intercourse with the durbar of Ragojec B boons! ah without 
loss of time, as a measure from which may be derived, imme¬ 
diately, all the information which can be required; and, at 
all events, from which the best consequences may be expected 


hereafter. 


I request you to make me acquainted with all that occurs, and 
you will make your reports regularly to his Excellency the 
Go vernor-G one ra l * 




A peace concluded with Scmdiak, likely to lastf cither through his 
accepting ct subsiduuy ctlluince^ or through our ttiffotem over 
his government* by the terms of the Treaty. His cessions ; 
and toby he retains land in the Deccan, Why the British 

Government is to provide for his sirdars; and he is not 
to pay extra for ike subsidiary force . A r range men t as to 
the treaties with Rajahs tributary to him. 


(Extra cU.) 

Camp, 30th Pee., 1S03. 

J have the honour to inform your Excellency that 1 have this 
day concluded, with the vakeels of Do whit Rao Scindiah, and 
signed* a treaty of peace; copies of which, in the English, Fenian, 
and Mahratta languages, I have the honour to enclose. 

This treaty, like that with the Rajah of Beraf, is concluded in 
the name of the British government and its Allies generally, and 
the cessions are made to all the allied powers. It will remain 
with your Excellency to give orders to the Residents at the 
different durbars, to procure the consent of the Allied govern¬ 
ments to the treaty, and to divide the conquests in such manner 
as you may think proper. 

By this treaty, which I hope your Excellency will ratify, all 
the important objects detailed in your Excellency's instructions 
of the 27th June are secured, and the ground is laid for a more 
complete alliance with Scmdiah’s government 1 or, supposing that 
he should omit to take advantage of the terms offered to him. to 
ally himself more closely with the Company’s government, such 
an influence will be established in his as will render it very im¬ 
probable that its means will ever be again directed against that 
of the Company. 

By the and article of the treaty, Scindiah consented to cede to 
the lion. Company all his territories north of the countries of 
the Rajahs of jcypoor, Joudpoor, and the Ran ah of Gohud. A 
schedule is annexed to the treaty, which contains the best account 
that can be procured of the revenue of those territories. 

Besides the territories included in the schedule, there are 3 
pergunnahs also north of the countries of Jeypoor, Joudpoor, and 
Gohud, viz., lJhoolpoor, Bnree, and Rajah Kerrah, which were 
formefly granted to the family of Scindiah in cnaum, which have 
never been carried into the dufters under the head of lands in 



scwDUif mr to pat for subsidiajrv force} 


liHdustan, and have been considered as the private property 
idndialds house. These pergunnahs are to remain in his pos¬ 
session under certain stipulations, which exclude his troops from 
the line fixed upon by your Excellency. 

Besides these pergunnahs, there are others, the jaghlre lands 
of the ladies of-the family of the late Madhajee Scindiah, and 
those of some of the principal sirdars and ministers of Dowlut 
Kao, also not included in the schedule, which, according to the 
7Lh article, are to remain in the hands of their present possessors, 
under the protection of the British government; and the British 
government is to give pensions, or jaghircs, according to its 
option, to sirdars to be named by Sdndiah, to the amount of 
17 lacs of rupees, including the value of those jaghires to remain 
in the hands of their present possessors under the 7th article. 

ft would have been impossible to arrange this great cession, in 
the disturbed state of Scindiah’s government, under all the cir¬ 
cumstances of his misfortunes in the war, and of the great dimi¬ 
nution of his military power and reputation, in comparison with 
that of his rival Holkar, without determining to provide, hi some 
degree, for those who reaped benefits from the revenue of the 
ceded territories, or making up my mind to throw into Holkar s 
hands, and to add to his armies, all the sirdars and troops who had 
been subsisted by the resources of those countries; and who 
must have been forthwith discharged from Sctndiah’s service, 
and would have looked to Holkar for protection and future em¬ 
ployment, I chose the former, which I think is most consistent 
with your Excellency's policy ; and it appears that, besides avoid¬ 
ing the evil of increasing the numbers of the followers of the only 
freebooter that remains in India, it tends to establish an influence 
in Sdndiah 5 s durbar which must guide its measures in a great 
degree, even if Sdndiah should omit to unite himself more closely 
with the Company, and must tend greatly to facilitate all the 
objects of the British government in his durbar, if he should agree 
to the terms of the general defensive alliance, Upon the whole, 
therefore, I hope that your Excellency will approve of this 
arrangement, the expense of which will amount to about 14 lacs 
of rupees annually, to be deducted from the revenues stated in 
the schedule. 

1 he next point to which I wish to draw your Excellency’s 
attention, in order to bring under your view at once every thing 
relating to the cession in Hindustan, is the 15th article of the 
treaty; by which it is agreed that Sdndiah shall have a sub- 




STIPULATION TO II/S TRIBUTAUV RAJAHS. 

Dree, the expense of which shall be paid out of 
made by the and, 3rd, and 4th articles of the treaty* 
In the course of this war, ScindialTa power, reputation, and 
military resources have been greatly diminished ; while his rival, 
Holkar, after having recovered the possessions of his family, by 
his treaty of peace with Scindiah, remains with undimmislicd 
power and increased reputation. Comparatively with those of 
Sctndiah* his power and his mi lit ary resources are much greater 
than they were previous to the war; and I have little doubt but 
that the contest between those Chiefs will be revived* This 
would be a matter of little consequence to the British govern¬ 
ment, if the parties were so equal in point of strength, resources, 
and abilities, as to render the event of the contest doubtful* But 
Holkar is certainly, at this moment, superior to Scindiah in every 
point of view; and the consequence of leaving the latter to his 
own means must be, that he will fail an easy prey to Holkar ; or 
if he should endeavour to avoid the contest, which I do not think 
probable, his government will, by degrees, become dependent 
upon that of his rival 

Under these circumstances, and particularly as I was aware of 
your Excellency’s determination to support the peace, and the 
relative situation in which it should leave the different powers in 
the manner in which that had been established, by the exercise 
of the force of the British government, I thought it expedient to 
hold forth to Scindiah an option of becoming a party of the 
general defensive alliance ; and, as a further inducement to him 
to agree to that treaty, to engage that the assistance which should 
be given to him should occasion no further diminution of his 
revenue. I was induced to make this last engagement, by the 
conviction that Scindiah would not agree to the treaty of general 
defensive alliance, although his ministers proposed that he should 
unite himself more closely with the Company, if he was to be 
obliged to pay for the assistance which he should receive; and 
that, if he docs agree to that treaty, the peace of India is 
insured so far as it can be by human means* 

I have every reason to believe, also, that when Scindiah shall 
wind up his affairs at the end of this war, he will not have a dis¬ 
posable clear revenue, such as the British government would 
require to pay the expenses of the force which might be given 
to him. 

* *#**■#*# 

There was considerable difficulty, also, in settling the 9th 




cessions 





government might incur under this article, and they contended 
strongly against it* till at last I was obliged to tell them that, unless 
l!iey agreed to it, I could not make peace. The advantage which 
it appeared to rtie that your Excellency expected to derive from 
the independence of the Rajahs of Jeypoor and Joudpoor, and 
the Ran ah of Gohud*was t that these chiefs should connect them¬ 
selves by treaty with the British government. From the different 
accounts, however, which l have received, I observe that treaties 
havr not been concluded with any of these chiefs, notwithstanding 
the rapid and astonishing success of his Excellency the Com* 
mander-m-Chtef The consequence of their independence, unless 
they should have connected themselves with the British govern- 
nu-nt, would be, that the annual contest winch they have had 
with the Mahrattasj for the Poahwah, would cease, and the 
British government would derive no additional security* I there¬ 
fore deemed it best to stipulate generally for the independence of 
ev ery Rajah with whom a treaty should have been concluded, by 
which your Excellency’s object is insured in respect toal! of this 
description; and in regard to the others, they are left to their 
fate. 


207 . To the Governor-GonoraL 

7 he PeshwttJis government a name only. Wretched state of his 
territories. Old and capable officials imprisoned. They 
should be released, ami employed in settling the country, 

(Extract) Camp, t G ih Jam, 1804, 

Besides this list of his own immediate dependents, to whom 
injuries have been done by the Posh wall, Ain rut Rao gave me 
another list of the old servants of the Mabratta state, who had 
been imprisoned by his Highness^ orders, and were at that 
moment confined in different hill forts. Amrut Rao declared 
that he had nothing to say about these persons, excepting that 
they were the old official people who had conducted the business 
for years, under Nana Furnavees; and he recoin mend eel that, if 
the British government were desirous of seeing the Pesh wall's 
state recover, they should procure the release of these servants. 
I have also recommended this point to Lieut.-Col, Closes 
attention* In fact, my Lord, the Peshwah’s government is at 
present only a name* His Highness lias not settled even the 



A PRECAUTION A GAINST NATIVE INTRIGUES. 

y along; the Bccmahj 5 miles from Poonah, It is at this"' 
moment a dreary waste, overrun by thieves; and his Highness 
is incapable qf conducting bis government himself: he gives no 
confidence or power to any body anti he has no person about 
him able to conduct the common business of the country, 

I have called Lieut-Gol* Closed attention particularly to this 
point Am rut Rao could certaiuly settle the government; but 
the Feshwah’s aversion to him appears to be so rooted, that 
I am afraid I shall not be able to persuade his Highness to 
refrain from acts of open hostility ‘ t much less to receive him as 
a brother, and employ him in a confidential situation under the 
gov e rn m e n t The only mod e, t hcreforc, t h at app ears pract i ca b I e f 
is to persuade his Highness to release these old servants of the 
state* to have them employed in the management of the revenue; 
to keep Am rut Rao at a distance* and at peace with the Posh- 
wall; and to increase the power and reputation of the government 
as much as possible, by giving it possession of Poonadur, and the 
other hill forts near Poonalu 


£08. To Miyor Shawc, 

Why the cessions were made to the allies generally, 
(Extract) Camji, 16th Jan., 1804. 

2. It has also occurred to me that he may not approve of the 
cessions being made to the allies generally. The fact is* that 
if I had begun to draw up the treaty by stating the cessions to 
be made to each of the different powers, the vakeels would have 
begun intriguing with the Nizanvs and the Fcshwah s servants 
in camp respecting the cessions demanded for them, and I should 
never have got through the business. I might have entered in 
the treaty every cession as made to the British government, but 
this would have had the same consequences. 

209, To Lieutenant Friesoll, Residency at Form ah. 

Universal mistrust of the Peshwah among his subjects. 
(Extract) Camp, 2 4 th Jan ., 1804. 

It is proper that the Peshwah should be informed, that* 
from the highest man in his state, to the lowest, there is not 
one who will trust him, or who will have any connexion or com¬ 
munication with him, excepting through the mediation, and 
under the guarantee* of the British government. 


wWSNjj, 



OUR NATIVE ALLIES MUST NOT THROW ALL ON US * 


210. To Major Shawe. 
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{ i ) Undue dependence of the Nizam and the Ptshwah on British 
support ; and consequent had effects on our repntatimi with 
the natives. 

(Extract.) 

Camp, 2Gib Jan,, 1804. 

I give up the notion of posting the troops upon the Godnveiy 
with great reluctance; because I want to have it understood* 
particularly at Hyderabad, that our troops are not to be the 
only support of the government; that they are to oppose foreign 
invaders and great rebels, but ate not to be the support of the 
little dirty amildary exactions. It is t besides, very disadvan¬ 
tageous and unjust to the character of the British nation, to 
make the British troops the means of carrying on all the violent 
and unpopular acts of these Native governments, such as, for 
instance, the resumption of the jaghires of the Musstdmann 
chiefs in the SoubaKs countries* It makes our cause unpopular, 
which it ought not to be, and would not be; and, in our present 
glorious situation, it is very desirable that we should avoid this 
unpopularity. 

In respect to the PeshwaVs government, I have given my 
opinion fully to CoL Close, that till the Peshwah organises his 
revenue departments, and the other departments of his state, 
which he cannot do without relinquishing the whole system of 
revenge, which is the only principle of his government at present, 
(excepting* indeed, jealousy of my influence s ) the Colonel ought 
to give him no assistance whatever in settling his country* The 
consequence of a departure from this recommendation will be, 
that the troops will take mud forts, which they must garrison, 
and the British officers must be amildars; or the fortfe, after 
having been taken, must be abandoned to their old possessors, 
who, instead of being in the light of friends, as they have hitherto 
been, would be our worst enemies* I could settle the Peshwah is 
countries in a few days, if I could bring him to act rationally, 
or if I could inspire him with confidence in me or the British 
government. 


■Wnjr*, 



ihEWAH VERT BAB: AMRUT RAO 


Peskw&Jis had character^ and jealousy 
Am rut Rao would he an abler administrator^ 
us t more dangerous. 


{Extract) 


Same date. 


From many circumstances, and particularly from a letter which 
I have received from Mr. Frissdl, a copy of which wilt have gone 
to the Governor-General, containing the Pesh wall's answer to 
a request I made, that he would pardon 400 or 500 of his Fagah 
horse, who had been serving with Baba Phurkia, lam induced 
to believe that he is very jealous of me, and of the influence 
which he imagines the British government maintains through my 
means; notwithstanding all that I have done for him, his declared 
sense of it, and the confidence he has expressed. If this be the 
case, we shall never be able to prevail upon him to do any thing 
which can be beneficial, either to his own government or the 
common cause; and if to maintain our influence 111 the Mahratta 
lioiplre be an object, the sooner I withdraw from the scene, and 
the sooner his jealousy is allayed, the better. Tn fact, this influence 
can be maintained only by conferring benefits on the persons 
who arc the objects of it j it is now fed and upheld by hope, 
but as soon as people shall find that my recommendation is the 
road to disgrace instead of to favour, they will not follow our 
fortunes much longer, 1 therefore think that as soon as I shall 
have settled every thing that I have to do, I ought to withdraw. 
I certainly have a bad opinion of the Peshwah ; he has no public 
feeling, and his private disposition is terrible. I have no positive 
proof that he lias been treacherous, but! have a strong suspicion 
of it; and I know that since he signed the treaty of Bassein, he 
has done no one thing that has been desired, either with a view 
to forward his own interest, or the views of the alliance, or the 
common safety during the war. 

It may be asked, will you leave a fellow of that kind in 
possession of that government? I answer, I have no remedy; 

I cannot take it fot the British government, without a breach of 
faith and another war. I do not know whether I should mend 
the matter in respect to treachery, by giving him either of Iris 
brothers as a dewan; but I do know, that if 1 was to give the 
government over to Ararat Rao, l should establish there a most 
able fello%v, who, if he should prove treacherous, would be a 
worse thorn in the side of the British government than the 
creature who is Peshwah, at present, can ever be. 




PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN THE PACIFICATION, 

211, To Major General Campbell. 

Caution required in ascertaining the relative rights of the 
Pcskwah and the Southern Jaghirt&ars* 

(Extract.) Camp, 31st Jan., 1804. 

I have requested the Resident at Poonah to be very cautious 
respecting the rights of the Rajah of Kohpoor, of the Putwurdun, 
and Goklah, and other great jaghiredars in the southern dts™ 
tiicts; and to give you the most accurate information respect¬ 
ing the particular objects to which he will be desirous to direct 
your attention. I know the Peshvvah and hts ministers, and the 
character of every Mahratta amildar, sufficiently well to be very 
certain that they would not scruple to involve the British govern¬ 
ment in another war, were it only to get possession of and 
plunder, one village. It is, therefore, very necessary that we 
should proceed with all this caution* 

212* To the Govern or-General* 

N'atnrCy and relation to the Treaty with the Bon stay, of previous 
engagements with his dependents, 

(Extract.) Camp, 10th Feb*, 1804. 

The cases of the Rajahs of Sohnpoor, Bond, and Ramghur, 
are similar* They have received and sent messages* they have 
sent vakeels, have received cowle, and written letters in general 
terms, but it does not appear that they have concluded engage¬ 
ments. 

My idea of the conclusion of an engagement is, that the party 
should have positively agreed, at least verbally* to certain stipu¬ 
lations, under which It was to enjoy the benefit of the protection 
of the Company. It does not appear that any of these Rajahs 
have entered into any such agreements; although f am well 
convinced that, having witnessed the effects of the Company’s 
power, and having reason to expect benefit from the protection 
of the British government, they will now readily enter into all the 
stipulations required. But that is not consistent with the letter 
of the treaty with the Rajah of Berar, much less with my promise 
to the Rajah's ministers; that this article should not be made 
to extend farther than was necessary to preserve the good faith 
of the British government, or with your Excellency’s policy* 







WE SHALL RESPECT ACTUAL TREATIES ONLY, 


filacer tain* that when the party has not agreed to required 
pubtionsj as the price of the protection offered to it, it is not 
necessary, for the preservation of good faith, to extend to it the 
British protection. 

I have been very particular in stating to your Excellency all 
that occurs to me upon this subject, because it appears that the 
Commissioners In Cuttack arc not aware, or not sensible* of the 
circumstances under which that article of the treaty was concluded, 
and which must be a guide in its application. They have a 
natural desire to extend it to as many cases as possible ; because 
they feel that, in proportion as they can extend its benefits, they 
increase the chance of the peace, the happiness, and the pros¬ 
perity of the people whose country is committed to their man¬ 
agement. But these, although Important objects, are not to be 
compared to the importance uf preserving the national faith. 


<SL 


213. To tho Hon. M. Elphinstone, 

Only bona fide engagements, antecedent to the peace, to be 
maintained . 

(Extract.) Camp, i uh Feb., i8o.f, 

In respect to the lists of the feudatories with whom treaties 
have been made, you may assure the Rajah that the delay in 
giving him those lists arises from my desire to include in them 
no person with whom an engagement had not been bond fide 
nude, before the accounts were received of the conclusion of the 
peace; and a wish to break as many of those engagements as 
possible, consistently with the necessary attention to the preser¬ 
vation of the faith of the British government. The Governor- 
General has the same wish. 


214, To Major Malcolm, 

The national faith endangered by the overstrained interpretation 
of loose engagements with zemindar s y and the violation of the 
spirit of our treaties with Seindiah and the Rajah of Herat. 

(Extract.) Camp, nth Feb. f 1804 , 

I have had a great deal of trouble with the Cuttack gentle¬ 
men. They construe general letters from zemindars about 
' master’s favour/ and professions of obedience to orders, into 
treaties- and I think that the moderation of the Governor- 

1 b 


WE MUST NOT DO EVJL t THAT GOOD* MAT COME, 




^^.r^Jdneral which in any other man would pass current for am¬ 
bition, induce?? him rather to adopt the principles of the Com¬ 
missioners in Cuttack, and to increase as much as possible the 
limits of the province, and the number of people to enjoy the 
benefits of the toth article of the treaty of peace. E have* how¬ 
ever, written to him 2 public letters upon the subject in which 
1 have pointed out that the objects of the Commissioners, in 
claiming to enlarge their province as much as possible, however 
praiseworthy, are not very consistent with national good faith, 
of which they, very naturally, have entirely lost sight, 

It is really ridiculous to read the dispatches on this subject: 
whole provinces must be considered to be included in Cuttack, 
under the and article of the treaty* The 10th article must be 
construed to ripply to many zemindars, who have only asked for 
* masters favour/ and taken cowle and safeguards, and the poor 
national faith goes to the devil, In fact, my dear Malcolm, I see 
very* clearly that I have made a very good treaties of peace, 
but 1 have not influence to carry them into execution in any of 
thdr stipulations; and there is no person about the Governor- 
General to take an enlarged view of the state of our affairs, and 
to resist the importunities of the local authorities to force on the 
treaties a construction which will tend to the increase of their 
own petty power and authority* 


215* To Lion ten ant Friasotl. 


Detailed evidence of the Fcshwali s falseness to the alliance, in ex¬ 
plicable on the assumption of mere weakness amt folly. 


(Extract.) 


Camp, 17 th Feb*, 1804. 


The Peshwah's conduct appears extraordinaiy only to us, who, 
since he signed the treaty of Bassem, have trusted to his pro¬ 
fessions, notwithstanding a variety of facts of which we have 
a knowledge* The first of these was his telling me plainly, that 
he could not say whether or not he wished Semdiah to come to 
Poonah with his army, when I was pressing him to dispatch a 
letter to that Chief with orders not to advance, which letter he 
had promised to write* 

The next fact was his contrivance to correspond with Scin- 
diah J s durbar, contrary to the stipulations of the treaty with the 
Company, to the very day that I ordered the dawk to be drawn 
off the road 






ATBD EVIDENCE OF THE FESHWAHS TREACHER!'. 


'grd fact was his breach of the treaty in not sending his 
rfa of troops to join the army. 

The 4th fact, that he notoriously communicated with the 
enemy, by means of Ballojee Pundit at Poonah, during the 
existence of the war* 

The 5th fact, that he never gave any demonstration of public 
satisfaction upon the occasion of the successes in the war, in 
which he was supposed to be the Company’s ally, 

Tlie 6th fact, that since the signature of the treaty of Basse in, 
to this ho&r, he has never adopted any one measure recom¬ 
mended to him by the British govern merit, either for his own 
benefit, or for the general benefit of the alliance* On the con¬ 
trary, he has always resisted those measures, only because they 
were recommended by the British authorities, although he 
acknowledged their benefit. 

The 7th fact, that he has kept at his durbar, only for the pur¬ 
poses of mischief, Sirjee Rao Ghautky, notwithstanding our 
repeated remonstrances, and his own proposal, that he should 
seize his person. By the by, while writing regarding this person, 
I may mention, that a buckshee and a body of horse, belonging 
to this same man, Were opposed to me in the action of the 5 th ; 
whom 1 dare say that I shall have the pleasure of meeting, 
shortly, at the Peshwatfs durbar, as he and his horse, after having 
plundered the Nizam’s country, and having been employed to 
cut oft" the supplies going to the British army, have gone direct 
to Poonah. 

The 8th fact, that the Pcshwah wrote a letter to Scindiah, at 
the time of the negotiation with CoL Collins, to desire Sdndiah 
to concede nothing, as he did not find the English as yet suffi¬ 
ciently disposed to punish the rebels. Major Malcolm has a copy 
of this letter, of which Amrut Rao has the original, which original 
I shall bring with me to Poonah- Under this head I may men¬ 
tion* that Am rut Rao has in his possession letters from Scindiah 
to the Pcshwah, intercepted, as this letter was, upon the road, 
in winch Scindiah gives the Pcshwah accounts of his negotiations 
witli Col. Collins, which, by the description of them, I judge to 
be far more detailed than those which the British government 
received from Col* Collins* I have also to mention, under this 
head, that Goorparuh, in the course of many confidential con¬ 
versations which I have had with him, told me repeatedly, that 
Scindiah, in his negotiation with CoL Collins, never took a step 
without consulting the Pcshwah, and that his Highness ought, in 

E b z 





WRONGLY THOUGHT HIM ONLY WEAK AND SILLY, 
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have been considered a part y to the war on the side of 
the confederates* 

The 9th fact, which crowns the whole, that he has communi¬ 
cated with Frenchmen; and has endeavoured to conceal his 
communications from the agents of the British government* and 
to screen the Frenchmen from their search. 

I acknowledge that I always have been induced to view his 
Highness’s conduct as the effect of weakness and folly; and I 
believed him to be sincere in bis alliance with the Company; but 
while 1 encouraged this belief I shut my eyes against Che facts of 
which I had a knowledge, and which I have above detailed ; and 
against his Highness’! notorious treachery, which was the theme 
of all the public dispatches, previous to his signing the treaty of 
Bassein; and I considered nothing but what I wished to be true, 
and what I knew to be the Fcshwah’s interests* This last act, 
however, has rendered it necessary that we should turn our minds 
seriously to the consideration of the measures to be adopted for 
the safety of the British government in this critical moment. 


216. To Lieutenant-Colonel Cloao t 

Thi Feskwah's pi tin for remunerating Goklah;—inexpedient for 
GokLih ; unjust to the Putwurduns ; impolitic and dangerous 
for US to co-opt rate in. Our traditional friendship nntk the 
family; and its services to us and the Peshwah* His real 
object is revenge for old grievances. 

Camp, 23rd Feb., 1804. 

Bappojec Goneish Goklah called upon me yesterday afternoon, 
and, after some previous conversation* informed me that he had 
applied to the Peshwah’s government to make a permanent pro¬ 
vision for the pay and support of his troops ; and that his agent 
at pQQiiah had been told by the Feshwah’s ministers that the 
lands held by the family of Fursheram Bhow should be made 
over to Goklah for this purpose, Goklah said he was ^csirons 
to have my opinion upon this subject before he should send his 
answer to his agent at Poonah* I pointed out to Goklah that 
it was very improbable that the chiefs of the house of Fursheram 
Bhow would resign their possessions without a contest; that they 
were masters of some strong places, and it was probable that 
the content would not be a short one; but that, whether it was 
long or short, the result of it would be, that the country which 
was to be fought for would be ruined, That, in the mean time, 
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If not appear that any funds had been provided to pay 
"Gbklaifs troops, who, I supposed it was intended, should fight 
this battle : and that certainly a ruined and exhausted country 
would be but an inadequate reward to them if they should be 
successful, I then said that it appeared to me that it would be 
better for Goklab to endeavour to get possession of some coun¬ 
tries for the support of his troops, for which he would not have 
to fight with the most powerful family in the southern part of 


the Mahratta empire. 

Goklah said that he felt the force and truth of every thing 1 
had urged to hint; and that he saw clearly he was not equal to 
a contest with the family of Fursheram Bhow* unless the Eng¬ 
lish should assist him; and that, in fact, he was not desirous oJ 
having tlie possessions of those chiefs, or of seeing them ruined. 
Tn answer, I said that it was not necessary that I should tell him 
whether, in the attempt to gain those possessions, he would or 
would not be assisted by the British government j that to afford 
that assistance would not diminish the inconveniences which he 
would feel, in the mean time, for the want of pay for his troops, 
or those he would feel for the same want after he should have 


obtained full possession of a ruined and exhausted country, 

Goklah said, that, of course, without the assistance of the 
British government in money, he should feel those inconveniences. 
In answer, J told him, that if the British government are to incur 
all the expense, as well as their troops to perform the service of 
this expedition against the family of Fursheram Show, it would 
be desirable to ascertain clearly the necessity of destroying this 
family before the measure should be undertaken; and that, of 
course, the British government would act in this instance with its 
usual caution and wisdom. 1 desired him to understand clearly, 
that I had given no opinion on the subject whether assistance 
would be afforded or not, as that was a question which must be 
referred to the Governor-General; but I mentioned these circum¬ 
stances to him as a friend, to point out the difficulties and delays 
in the way of carrying this plan into execution ; and as a ground 
for recommending that he should endeavour to obtain the grant 
of other lands, either not already granted, or In the possession of 
a family not so powerful as that of Fursheram Bhow* He said 
that he should follow my advice in every thing. 

I have thought it proper to communicate to you this conver¬ 
sation much in detail, and I shall proceed to give you my opinion 
upon the subject in general; as the plan of the Feshwah, disclosed 
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[i this conversation, Is one of the utmost importance in every 
point of view, and will probably cause another war, if it is to be 
carried into execution, 

Goklah says most truly* that it is impossible to carry it into 
execution without the assistance of the British government, both 
in money and troops; and it stands to reason, that the British 
government must exercise its discretion regarding the propriety 
of attempting it. To attempt it, unless these chiefs should be 
guilty of some act of infidelity towards the Peshwah's govern¬ 
ment, would be a breach of an engagement I made to those 
chiefs in a letter which I wrote to them during the war. But 
! think that reasons exist for which it should be discounter 
no need entirely, ami that the British government should not 
assist in it. 

The family of Purshefmm Bhow are the most ancient friends 
that the British government have In the Mahratta Empire, Pur- 
she ram Bhow had under his command a body of British troops 
during the former war against Tippoo. PI is sons and relations* 
the present chiefs of that family, served in the same army* and 
there gained a knowledge and respect for the valour and disci¬ 
pline of a British army* which was the first cause of their joining 
me in the campaign of 1800 against Dhoondiah Waugh. The 
friendship then established, and the friendly terms on which I 
was with those chiefs in the beginning of last year, enabled me 
to bring them forward to Poonah to re-establish the Peshwuh on 
his musnud, although, with or without reason, these Chiefs did 
not wish well to his Highness's cause. This service ought never 
to be forgotten by the Peshwah, and probably never will be for¬ 
gotten by the British government, as it is a well known fact, that 
if the chiefs of the Putwurdun family had done so little in the 
cause of his Highness, or rather had done so much against that 
cause at that moment, as others now enjoying his Highness's 
favour, tiie success of the march to Poonah would have been a 
matter of doubt, and if they had opposed the advance, it must 
have been relinquished under the orders of his Excellency the 
Governor-Genera 1. Afterwards, they did not come forward in 
support of the cause of the allies in the war. But when I con¬ 
sider the circumstances under which that war was commenced, 
the nature of the Mahratta character, the fact, that for a Mahratta 
to suppose the allies would be successful, was to relinquish every 
idea of national pride* and to lose the recollection of their former 
triumphs* I am not astonished that these chiefs should have kept 
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^'■'L'aM But some of the Mahrattas cordially supported the cause 
of the allies In the war. That cause was supported by two Mah- 
ratta chiefs of inferior rank and interest. The troops of both 
were paid by the British government during the war; and that 
of the Pe&hwah did not give the assistance even of the grain and 
cattle Which it might have supplied- Neither of them was con¬ 
sidered by the Pcshwah as his servant when I marched to Poonah ; 
neither was ordered by the Peshwah to accompany me, and both 
came because they had known me before, and saw a prospect of 
advantage. 

The chiefs of the Putwurdun family were, at least, neutral in 
the contest; which neutrality, however, was a most important 
object for the Company’s possessions- I cannot say this for some 
of the persons now in favour at the Push wall's durbar. Under 
the engagement that I have made, that they shall not be attacked 
so Jong as they are the faithful servants of the Peshwah, it wiJt 
certainly be necessary that the Peshwah should produce some 
proof of their want of fidelity to his government, before he can 
receive the assistance of the British government in the execution 
of this plan of destruction. It is probable, in the present state of 
the Mahratta empire, that either the refusal of these chiefs to 
resign their lands, or to come to Poonah without the guarantee 
of the British government for their personal safety, will be deemed 
acts of infidelity* But admitting them to be so* and that the 
British government is at liberty, consistently with an adherence 
to good faith, to act against these chiefs, 1 still doubt the expe¬ 
diency of giving British assistance to work their destruction. The 
Putwurdun family, connected, as I have above mentioned, as they 
arc with the British government, are certainly the most respect¬ 
able of all the Pesbwah’s subjects properly so called. They arc 
the support of the system of order which exists on the Company’s 
frontier, and on the frontiers of Mysore \ and they arc a check to 
the nest of freebooters kept by the Rajah of Kola poor, and to 
the numerous poiygars who inhabit the countries watered by the 
Kistna, Malpoorba, and Gutpurba. 

If the Peshwah had the power, or had manifested an inclination 
to establish his government on a respectable footing, or on any 
footing, I should doubt the propriety of allowing him to root out 
this family of friends to the British government from their im¬ 
portant position, in respect to the frontiers of Mysore and the 
Company’s territories. But when I see that the Peshwah does 
nothing to settle his government; that the only system of govern- 
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t is that of a robber, I cannot think it expedient to allow this 
amily to be destroyed, In a discussion upon this subject, the 
motive for their destruction may be considered. It is revenge 
for the acts of Furshcram Bhow, during the political dispute* at 
Poonah. If it was because these chiefs did not support the cause 
of the allies in the war, why are not others punished as well as 
the chiefs of the Futwurdun family? Why do some escape who 
have actually been opposed to the British troop, and others who 
did not assist in restoring the Feshwah to his government ? 

In respect to the plan itself, it will be one of great unpo¬ 
pularity, and of some difficulty in the execution. It is well 
known throughout the Mahratta Empire, that those chiefs are 
the ancient fnends of the British government, and that they arc 
detested by the Peshwah, for former acts which have nothing to 
do with the politics of the present day. The other chiefs of the 
Empire will, I fear, have but little reliance upon the friendship of 
the British government, to protect them against the effects of the 
known feeling in the Peshwah s character, if we should be the 
instruments of his revenge in this instance ; and each will expect, 
in his turn, to become the victim of the .same passion. This feel¬ 
ing may operate to induce them to make the defence of the 
possessions of the Futwurdun family a common cause; and, in 
that case, the attack of those possessions becomes a military 
operation of some magnitude and extent. 

At all events, whether all the chiefs do or do not make the 
defence of those possessions a common cause, it is my opinion 
that it would not be prudent to send any part of the subsidiary 
force at present to the southern countries to attack them. The 
attack, therefore, must be made by troops brought from the fron¬ 
tiers of Mysore and the ceded countries: and here arises a new 
question of expense; another affecting the safety of the frontiers 
ol Mysore, and the Company’s territories, while these troops are 
to be employed in this manner: and a third* regarding the pre¬ 
ference of tins operation to others in the Company’s territories, 
on parts of which it is absolutely necessary to take some effectual 
measures to establish the authority of government. Upon the 
whole, 1 think I may conclude that the Governor-General will 
not attend to the Peshwah*® wishes upon this subject, and f have 
to request that, if his I ] ighness should propose this plan to your 
consideration, you will not encourage it till you have taken the 
orders of his Excellency. 



Myoxfa the onlt strong argument with psshwah. 3 ; 
217. To Major Shawo. 

Difficulties with the Peskwak in arranging the terms of peace. 
Hu consent must be bought « 


(Extract,) Camp, 71b March, 1804. 

Take my ward for it, that the Peshwah will Come into no 
arrangement for the partition of the conquered countries; and 
that he will commence his intrigues immediately with Scindiah's 
durbar, respecting Jansi, Cal pee, &c., which the Governor* General 
may have taken for the convenience of our frontier. He will 
grant sunmids for them to Scindiah or Ambajee Ittgtia, or he 
will intrigue in any other manner to distress the British govern¬ 
ment. 

In order to bring the proposed partition treaty and the cession 
of Jansi ajftd Calpce to a favourable conclusion, there is but one 
remedy, and that is to bribe the Peshwah with money ; to supply 
him with small sums occasionally, till lie shall finally have come 
into all the Governor-G cneraIs views, for the final settlement of 
the peace, and for the frontier of Bengal 

Nothing but this will answer. The Peshwah is callous to 
every thing but money and revenge. He will cult upon the 
British government to gratify the latter passion; but he will 
make no sacrifices unless to procure money. I must sec Col. 
Close before I give my opinion about his sincerity. I think it 
will be difficult to account for his having the Frenchmen con¬ 
cealed in Foonah for a month, and having never communicated 
one word to the British Resident respecting their arrival 


213. To the Governor-Gen oral* 

The Peskzvalis complaints of the neglect of his interests at the 
peace. Tits vindictiveness^ and shuffling apology for inaction . 
General f VeliesLys answer and advice. General remarks on 
his character , vkw$ t and conduct. The settlement of the 
South Mahratta country 3 a bunting question* Alternatives 
open to us. 

(Extracts.) 

Camp at Chowke, ;th March, 1804. 

Shortly after my arrival at Foonah, the Peshwahs minister, 
Suddasheo Mnnkaiseer, appointed a day to meet and converse 
with me on the Pcshwalfs affairs, previous to a meeting for the 
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■same purpose which, he said, liis Highness was desirous of having 
with me. 

There were present at the meeting, which took place on the 
1st March, Suddashco Munkaiseer, A mind Kao, and Byajee 
Knig' Suddashco Munkaiseer first alluded to the fact, that peace 
had been made with Dow hit Rao Scindiah and the Rajah of 
Bcrar; and he said, that hi 3 Highness the Pcshwah had not 
been consulted on the terms of the peace, and that his orders 
had not been taken on many points in which his interest was 


concerned. 

In answer, f told Suddashco Munkaiseer, that the fact of the 
vakeels of Scmdiah and the Rajah of Bernr being in my camp, 
and treating for peace, was notorious ; and that as his Highness 
the Peshvvah had troops and a vaked there on his part, he must 
have been apprised of it at a very early period after their arrival 
that Scindiah’s vakeels were there nearly two months, and the 
Rajah of Beraris nearly one month, before their negotiations 
were concluded by treaties of peace; and that there certainly 
had been many opportunities for his Highness to intimate to me 
his wishes regarding his objects with those Chiefs respectively, 
lie had omitted, however, to attend to his interest upon this 
occasion, and the treaties of peace had been concluded. But I 
observed, that though they had been thus concluded, and I had 
not had the benefit of being made acquainted with his Highness s 
wishes, I hoped, when your Excellency should give orders that 
the treaties might be communicated to his Highness, that his 
Highness would find that his interests had not been neglected by 
me, Suddashco Munkaisecr then adverted to the conclusion of 
tiie foreign war; but said there still remained the punishment of 
rebels, 1 begged him to name them ; and he said, 1 Amrut Rao 
and the freebooters who had been plundering on the frontiers/ 
and who had lately been defeated and dispersed by the British 
troops. He went much at large into the subject of the Pcshwah’s 
complaints against Amrut Rao; and declared that even his name 
was so odious to his Highness, that if it were only mentioned in 
his presence, it would be necessary for his Highness to perform 
his ablutions. 

In answer to this speech, I related the progress of the British 
government and their armies, from the date of the signature of 
the treaty of Bassein, to the moment of the breaking out of the 
war with the confederated Mahratta chiefs, I pointed out to 
Munkaisecr, that the Peshwah had derived all the benefit oi his 
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n}$ faithlessness to the alliance exposed. 



ti^eatjMvilh the Company, and that he had been restored to the 
exercise of the powers of his government; but that when he was 
called upon to perform his part of the treaty, and to produce his 
army, his treasure to pay his troops, his provisions and equip¬ 
ments in the common cause in which the allies were subsequently 
engaged, he was deficient in every respect, 1 said that I did not 
mean to inquire into the causes of that deficiency. It existed at 
the moment of difficulty, aud for what cause the inquiry was not 
then material* but that as I was charged with the defence oi his 
Highness's territories and person, it was necessary that I should 
take every step to preclude the possibility that his Highness 
should suffer from this deficiency. 

On this ground, as soon as the war broke out, it had appeared 
important to me to secure, by a treaty of peace, one great branch 
of the confederated chiefs, and I had made a treaty with Ament 
Kao, of which I, and of course his Highness, had received all 
the advantage during the war j and I further observed that his 
Highness had been distinctly apprised that this measure would 
be adopted if he should omit to furnish his quota of troops, &c., 
for the war. 

In respect to the freebooters upon the frontier, I observed, that 
I had beaten and dispersed them* It was Uue that I had not 
seized their persons \ but I informed Suddashe j Munkaiseer that 
the principal of all those persons, Sirjee Rao Ghautky, had resided 
at the FeshwalTs durbar, where he had received marks of his 
Highnesses favour j that I had reason to believe that his brother, 
Viswaz Raa Ghautky, had fled to Wahy, after his action with 
me on the 5th Feb,,and that he had been received into his High- 
ness's presence; and that certainly I thought if one freebooter 
deserved punish meat, it was he who had been the principal, but 
who had received marks of his Highness's favour* 

In answer, Byajee Naig denied that Sirjee Rao Ghautky bad 
received the marks of his Highness's favour which I supposed he 
had. He said that Sirjee Rao had been allowed to depart, 
because it was not the custom of the durbar to seize the 
persons of those who had been allowed, or who had been 
encouraged, to come to Poonah to pay their respects to the 
Peshwah- 

Munkaiseer observed, that the reason for which the Peshwah 
had omitted to perform his treaty was, that the Putwurdun and 
other principal jaghiredars of the Empire had refused to serve, 
and had disobeyed his Highness’s orders. He said that Goklah 
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1LV and Appah Deasaye had served j anti it was his Highness’s wish 
to reward them with the lands held by the chiefs of the family of 
Purstter&m l)how, by Prittee Niddee, and by Rastia; and he 
asked whether the principle of rewarding those who did serve, 
and of punishing those who did not, was not fair? 

I told Munkaiseer, that it was not possible for me to give any 
answer to a question asked in such a manner, I said that I con¬ 
sidered the plan which he had then proposed to my consideration, 
viz, to destroy all the great families of the state, as one of the 
greatest importance, and likely to be attended with much diffi¬ 
culty in the execution, in the present state of the Mahratta 
Empire, 1 observed to Munkaiseer, that the Peshwah had not 
even settled the country about Poonah; and that after having 
come out of a foreign war of great extent, ht was about to com¬ 
mence a domestic one, 

T then asked Munkaiseer what resources of money and troops 
his Highness had to carry on this war, and in what manner he 
proposed to proceed? In answer, he gave me to understand, that 
his Highness expected the assistance of the British government - 7 
and he gave me the choice of two plans, cither to begin with the 
family of piirsheram Bhow, or with Rastia and Prittee Niddee; 
and to deceive, in the mean time, that party whose destruction 
might be delayed, 

I told Munkaiseer that his plan was impracticable: that those 
chiefs were not to be deceived by the Peshwah ; that the whole 
would join for their common defence; that, in that case, the 
operations against them would become of importance ; that they 
could not, at all events, be undertaken without your Excellency's 
orders; and that while they were carrying on, the foreign enemy 
might come in again, and his Highness and his territories would 
be involved in fresh difficulties and troubles. 

J observed to Munkaiseer that, in my opinion, it would be 
much better for his HighdOss, after 7 years of difficulty and 
civil wars, in the course of which, nearly every man in the 
Empire had at some time or other been opposed to his govern¬ 
ment and armies, to endeavour, by pardon and conciliation, to 
settle his government and country, than to enter on any system 
of revenge so extensive as that proposed* and so dangerous and 
so imprudent 

******** 
Although 1 believe that your Excellency will have had before 
you an account of the conference I had with the Peshwah s min- 
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i&ifiS'fm the 1st I have been particular in relating it to you, 
as it alludes to points of great importance, and lays open, in a 
great degree, the views of the Pesh waifs durbar. The principal 
object there is to procure money, not for the service of the state, 
nor even to gain the power of inflicting punish men t on the objects 


of the Feshwatfs hatred, but to bear the expense of the pleasures 
of the Court. To incur expense, or to adopt any solid mode of 
settling the country, is entirely out of the question. To incur 
expense for troops is equally out of the thoughts of the Fesbwah 
and his ministers} and although to gratify his revenge is a great 
object of his government, and he really believes his personal 
honour involved in it, he leaves that to the British government 
and to the exertion of the British troops. 

The question with Ararat Kao is completely settled; ami 
Am rut Rao has proposed to go and reside at Benares, as soon 
as the next rains shall be over, Rut it i* strange, that notwith¬ 
standing the Pcshwah was professing such an invincible aversion 
to Am rut Rao, one so forcibly described by Munkaiscer, his 
Highness had opened a negotiation with him since my arrival at 
Poonah. Ararat Rao’s vakeel has attributed this negotiation to 
the desire of the Pcshwah to make for himself better terms than 
he supposed I should propose to him, and to keep in confinement 
some of Amrut Rao’s servants. My opinion is, that it has been 
entered into in order to avoid the necessity of attending, on any 
subject, to the advice of an officer employed by the British 
government I encouraged this negotiation as much as possible } 
for nothing can settle so long as the Feshwah and his brother 
arc at variance. 

Your Excellency will have observed the commencement of 
Munkaiscer's discourse respecting the Pcshwah S s wishes in the 
peace. In the course of the conversations which I had with his 
Highness and his ministers, all expressed his Highness's hopes 
that he should rise,and his state increase in proportion with that 
of the Compaiiyjaceompanied by strong expressions of confidence 


in your Excellency’s justice. 

It is also my duty to inform your Excellency, that while I was 
at Poonah, I received intelligence from more than one quarter. 


that the Pcshwah had determined to ask me, whether you did not 
propose to give up to him all the territory which his servant 
Scindiah had ceded by the late treaty of peace. I mention these 
circumstances only because they tend to elucidate the foreign 
policy of this Frincc. In respect to his domestic policy, his chief 





_ ffi/ WE MUST PREVENT HIS STIRRING Up A NEW WAR 

^ -^^bject h to destroy all the great families in what can be called 
his Empire ; and he proposes to use his alliance with the British 
government in effecting this object. 

Besides this, his Highness encourages the Rajah of Kolapoor, 
a foreign prince, to invade and destroy his own territories, in the 
possession of the family of Purshe ram Bhow. The Peshwall’s 
ministers scarcely deny this fact, and the chiefs of Fursheram 
B!vow’s family allege it as the reason for not serving when 


called for. 

There is no doubt whatever that the Tesh wa.lv s government 
cannot exist on its present footing. Unless the British govern¬ 
ment interfere in some manner respecting the southern jaghire- 
dars, there will be a contest in the southern part of the Empire, 
which will, in its consequences, affect Mysore and the Company’s 
territories. They will be obliged to interfere in the end, probably 
with less effect than they can at present, and m the mean time 
all the benefit of the services of the southern chiefs and their 
troops is entirely lost. 

In my opinion, the first step to be taken is to give a check to 
the Rajah of Kolapoor. Hts country is the resort of all the 
freebooters driven from other places, and he is ready to place 
himself at the head of every disturbance. He has received into 
his territories the freebooters lately opposed to me on the NizamV: 
frontiers; on which subject f propose to write to him, and it will 
remain with your Excellency to determine what shall be done 
with him hereafter. 

In respect to the southern jaghiredars, the following tines of 
conduct may be pursued : 

To concur with the Pesh wall in destroying them ; to leave 
them and the Pcshwah to their fate ; and to allow both parties 
to settle their disputes in the best manner they can, without in¬ 
terfering at all. To interfere in a certain degree to ascertain the 
extent of the service to which the Pcshwah is entitled from the 
southern jaghiredars; to oblige them to afford it; and, on the 
other hand, to protect them from the oppression of the Pesh will’s 
government; and to guarantee to them their possessions as long 
as they shall continue to serve the Pcshwah with fidelity. To 
make them at once independent states, under the protection, 
arbitration, and guarantee of the British government. 
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tdiah may m inclined to renew the war 

‘^L^J^3XS* To his Excel loucy the Marquess Wellealoy 

Prccarhntsncss of ike peace with Scindiah. Its permanence prob¬ 
ably dependent on a liberal interpretation of the gilt Article 
of the Treaty. Summum jus he will hold to be surama in¬ 
juria. Difficulties and danger which would attend the re¬ 
newal of warfare, and its bad effect at home. We ought to 
male every sacrifice for peace compatible with honour and 
safety. Though / was ill informed on Gohud\ mr argument 
seems technically good, that Scindiah ought not to have it. 
But should we risk peace for it, or for Gwalior f Is not 
a compromise feasible f / do mi fear toar, and its success 
might be personally gratifying to me ; but, on public grounds, 
I strongly prefer peace. 

Bombay, 15th March, 1804, 

I send yon some very interesting despatches just received irom 
Malcolm ; among others, one containing the copy of the Treaty 
of Defensive Alliance agreed to by Scindiah, This completes 
everything you wished for m this part of India. 

It is proper, however, that I should inform you that my 
opinion is that the duration of the peace with Scindiah depends 
upon the arrangements consequent to the 9th Article, We must 
not depend at all upon the annihilation of his army and re* 
sources, or too much upon the influence wc have established in 
his durbar. In respect to his army, the men and horses remain ; 
and the extreme distress to which the men are reduced renders 
it more necessary to employ them In hostility*against the Com¬ 
pany’s government. 

It may appear extraordinary, but it is certainly true, that an 
army in the state in which Scindiah 3 army is described to be 
by Malcolm is more dangerous in the present state of the Com* 
pany’s power than one well paid, and in a better state of disci¬ 
pline, and under better command. In fact, the existence of the 
individuals, and of their horses (their only property), depends 
upon thdr being led into some rich provinces; and they will 
join any chief who will profess an intention to lead them to 
plunder. I have many proofs that pay is not an object to 
Mahratta horsemen compared with plunder; and, notwith¬ 
standing the wretchedness of Scindiah^s resources at present, l 
have no doubt but that if he were desirous to rencsv the war he 
would not want the means of carrying his wishes into execution. 
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The influence established in Scmdlturs durbar gives us a 
better hold of him than the state of his army. But even this 
must not be too much depended upon. The peace must intro* 
duce new modes of acting and of thinking upon every subject 
The view from it must be tranquillity, and the hope of personal 
or national aggrandize meat must be laid aside. But much time 
must elapse before the minds of any description of men can be 
brought cordially to adopt such a change in their situation, and 
to relinquish all the prospects to which they have looked forward 
for years. We must not expect, therefore, that the chiefs of 
Sandiah's durbar will entirely discourage the proposition to 
renew hostilities with the Company \ founded upon the notion, 
whether true or false, that Scindiah has not been treated with 
the generosity which be expected in the arrangements consequent 
to the 9th Article of the treaty of peace. 

We must take care not to come to any conclusion respecting 
the sentiments of the chiefs of ScmdialVs durbar from what we 
have seen of the sentiments of the persons composing the dur* 
bars of the Soubah of the Deccan and the Peshwah. In fact, 
there arc no persons in the durbars of either of those princes 
who were ever of any consequence, or had any power previously 
to our connection with those durbars respectively (the Minister 
at Hyderabad, I believe, excepted); all the persons of the de¬ 
scription of Gopal Bhow, and others who appear to be at the 
head of affairs in Scindiah^ durbar, arc either living in obscurity, 
or arc intriguing to render themselves independent, or are gone 
over to the enemy. 

I believe ScindfSh to be disposed to preserve the peace with 
the Company, and to have a strong feeling of resentment against 
Hoi War, and to know that he cannot support his power against 
that chief unless by the assistance of the Company's government. 

I believe him to have been much gratified by the manner in 
which the treaty of peace was negotiated ; by which, after lie 
had been humbled to the dust, his pride wounded, and his power 
destroyed, he was raised to a degree of power greater than that 
possessed by any other prince in India, notwithstanding the im¬ 
mense acquisitions which we have made; and the prospect of the 
generosity of the Company was afforded to him. 

But if by the arrangements consequent to the 9th Article of 
the treaty he is to be deprived of a large portion of territory, 
which he imagined he should hold; if the arrangement is to be 
one consistent with justice, not generosity, and with good faith 



WOUNDED PRIDE MAI r OVERRULE 8ELF-TNT&REST, 

tied by the laws of civilized nations, and nut as it is uti¬ 
erstood by these barbarians, these favourable feelings and 
impositions of Scind lab's mind must be effaced by one which 
rates most strongly upon every native, viz. wounded pride, 
the fear and shame of hearing and bearing the insults of 
nis own followers for having sacrificed his power to the British 


government* 

Wc must not depend on Scindiah’s sense of his interests, 
although wc may have found him and his ministers to know 
them well* None of the native princes arc guided by a sense 
of their permanent interest, even as they understand it them¬ 
selves, but in every instance by their passions, of which the 
strongest is pride* 

Under these circumstances the arrangement under the 9th 
Article of the treaty of peace is a matter of great delicacy ; 
and the peace of India in a great measure depends upon its being 
made in conformity with the negotiations for the treaty, 

T have no fear whatever for the result of a recommencement 


of the war, although possibly we might not enjoy all the advan¬ 
tages in carrying it on which we had even in the last war. I 
(eel confident that we must be successful upon every occasion in 
which we may employ the troops, and that the result of the war 
must be honourable to us. But we should have to encounter 
many difficulties, particularly in this quarter* The countries in 
which we should act, or through which we should have to pass, 
are entirely exhausted by having been the seat of the operations 
of the late war* and by having been plundered for years * and 
a scarcity of rain la the last season, combined with these causes, 
has produced a famine, of which the army must feel the con¬ 
sequences. 


Supposing that we should penetrate to Hmdoatan, matters are 
there in a worse situation than they are in the Deccan, and we 
should experience greater difficulties* 

I have frequently apprised you of circumstances respecting 
the Peshwab, which, if they do not prove insincerity, at least 
show how difficult it would be to bring his government through 
another war immediately; and in respect to the southern chiefs 
I have to observe that it is not possible to suppose but that they 
arc aware of the Pesh wall’s designs against them, and that they 
would take the opportunity of the renewal of hostilities to force 
us to adopt their plans for their own independence. 

We are mistaken if we suppose that the Sou bah of the Deccan 
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fjoREAT SCALE, AND HAD EFFECTS, OF A NEW WAR. 

^rt'be satisfied with the portion of the conquests allotted to 
Si or that he will enter cordially into a new war the cause o 
which will be the failure of an arrangement in which be will . 

'' SS Rajah of Rerar will not remain at peace. He com¬ 
plains loudly of the conduct of the Soubah s servants in Bcrar, 
and'he would renew hostilities if he should see a favourubt 

^Ser’ these circumstances we should be obliged to make the 
most formidable arrangements both for offensive and defensive 
operations that have ever yet been made by the British govern¬ 
ment, far exceeding the scale of those made for the last war 
because every point must be defended, and nur operations must 

be most actively offensive. ., u 

In relation to the state of affairs at home, I consider 
renewal of the war to be the greatest misfortune that cou.d 
occur. Ill tlie eyes of those who are to judge of youi conduct, 
it would efface the glory of the last war and of 
administration. Believe me that neither the Court of P«-e ctor 
nor the King’s Ministers are capable of taking an ® n al R 
of the present state of affairs in India. Every tnng < => 

so much altered within these last five years that I doubt ve y 
much whether there is any man in England who unctemtai ■ 
our present situation. I am certain Lord Castlcrcagt does no , 
and. as a proof of it, I enclose the copy of a letter which have 
got from Mr, Dunam in confidence, ^ 

Since I have learned the real state of the ^asc rcgar. mg 
support that you arc to expect in future from the ^mistem and 
particularly since 1 have perused the letter of wli.c r ic cue ) 
is a copy, 1 have rejoiced at the peace as the most fort mu 
event that could have occurred, and equal at east to_ any tt 
has occurred during your administration, both or lc l a ' 
interest and your reputation. But what a falling ° 1 

if the consequence of the peace should be a renown ui tie wa 
under circumstances of greater difficulty than 111 icr ” 

occurred ! You possibly may not feel this part of the subject 
so strongly as 1 do; but I acknowledge that I cannot separate 
the notion of your great character with the pnb.K tom c 
public interests in India. 

If all this be true, I think there is no doubt but that any sacri¬ 
fice ought to be made to preserve the peace, and that cverj t 
ought to be done to keep Seindiah’s durbar in the temper in 



OPOSEU COMPROMISE TO AVOID RENEWED WAR, 

it was left when tile peace was signed, which is not absft^ 
ttrfuly inconsistent with the public faith or the public safety. 

In the negotiations of the treaty of peace I was certainly not 
sufficiently informed respecting the real state of Gohud. I under¬ 
stood that the Ranah of Gohud existed as a state m the same 
manner as the Rajahs of Jcypoor and Joudpoor; and Scindiah’s 
ministers encouraged that misunderstanding in order to deceive 
me. It appears that the Ranah of Gohud has not existed as a 
state for years j that the territory of Gohud has been in the pos¬ 
session of Seine!.tali ■ and that your object was to restore the state 
of the JautSj not to preserve a state that existed already, I think 
there is no doubt but that the argument is on our side; and 
that, both from the breach of the treaty and the understanding of 
the persons who made it, Scindiah ought to have nothing to do 
with Gohud, But he thinks he ought; and life ministers have 
flattered him with the possession of this country and Gwalior, 
under the hope that I had been deceived, and that the words of 
the treaty would give him both ; and in my opinion the whole 
question of the peace of India turns upon this point 

I am fully aware of the benefit to be derived from having 
forts, but I don't think that the possession of this or any other 
fort is worth the risk of the renewal of the w ar. Gwalior would 
be of use to us for offensive operations with Malwa, and perhaps 
it is absolutely necessary if we keep possession of Gohud, But 
it is of no use for general defensive purposes ; and I know of no 
fort and no line of frontier excepting a navigable river that is of 
any use against the Mnhratta armies for mere defensive purposes. 
But Gwalior may be of use to secure the navigation of the Jumna, 
an object which is of the utmost importance, although it is too 
distant, in my opinion, to affect that navigation in any great 
degree, unless it has a very large garrison. 

An arrangement might be made with Scindiah which would 
secure the navigation of the Jumna, leaving in his hands the fort 
of Gwalior, Under the circumstance of his having agreed to the 
treaty of defensive alliance, this measure cannot be deemed a 
dangerous one. 

I would recommend that Scindiah should be informed that 
under the treaty of peace he had forfeited all claim to the ter¬ 
ritory of Gohud and to the fort of Gwalior; that the object in 
wishing to retain those territories and the fort was to secure the 
navigation of the Jumna ; buL that provided he would come into 
arrangements with a view to that object, and would appoint a 
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T <raon to be killadar who should be agreeable to the British 
government and in consideration oi the intimate alliance lately 
established between the two states, the British government would 
restore to him Gwalior and the territory of Gohud, excepting 
those parts of it which would be necessary to form a sufficient 
state for the Ranah* If territory should not be wanted for this 
purpose, it would be better to give him back the whole. 

It is scarcely necessary that I should make any excuse for 
giving you my opinion upon this subject; I should be unpar¬ 
donable if I omitted it. It agrees with that of Malcolm, and I 
think it probable that you will adopt it when you will have before 
you the real state of the case* If you should not, I will enter 
upon the new state of things With all the zeal and ardour that is 
possible; and I have no doubt whatever of success. But how¬ 
ever I may be pleased with the prospect of that success as far as 
I a: * concerned, I should prefer the continuance of peace for the 
public a lid for you. 

Believe me, &c., 

Annum Wellesley, 


220, To Major Malcolm, 

Discussion of our right to retain Gwalior ; and cone tux ion m the 
negative . To do so would also be inexpedient, as fending to 
impair our character for good fmtk> the g nut ml of so much of 
mr late success. 

(Extract) Bombay, 17th March, 1804. 

There is one part of the question into which I have not entered 
in that letter very fully, that is, our right to Gwalior, I his stands 
upon two grounds: ist,-our Tight under the 9th article of the 
treaty of peace, a treaty having been made with the Ranah of 
Gohud ; 2ndly, our right, under the same article, a treaty having 
been made with Ambajee Inglia, I think your argument with 
Kavel Nyn is unanswerable, respecting the first ground* T.he 
treaty of peace mentions the Ran ah of Gohud and his territory 
frequently; these are the Company’s boundary. Sic. &c. ; and if 
they do not exist, one of the parties who made that treaty was 
guilty of a fraud, of which he has no right to the benefit. But, 
supposing that the Ranah of Gohud is to have territory, the 
question is, whether Gwalior is included in that territory? I 
have not got a translation of the treaty with that chief; but 
I am informed that it does not notice Gwalior* The Governor- 



iftt&ALir, IF NOT LFGALLF, GWALIOR IS SCJNMAll's, 38 

- 5 ^ .G^feral claims that on the other ground, the treaty with Ambajee ; 
therefore the ground on which I a who made the treaty of peace, 
considered that we should get possession of the fort of Gwa¬ 
lior, entirely fails* 

The fact is, that we now feel the consequences of my ignorance 
of the real state of affairs in Hindustan* Till I received the 
Governor-GeneTaPs great dispatch regarding the peace, I thought 
that the State of the Ranah of Gohud existed ; but that dispatch 
for the first time informed me, that it was a state to be restored, 
and not one to be supported in independence, for which I was to 
provide. There was the error; and the same error will be found 
in his own treaty. 

In respect to the second ground of our claim to Gwalior, viz, 
the treaty with Ambajee, on which alone the Governor-Gen era! 
rests, it fails us in two instances: 1st, Ambajee held the fort as 
a servant of Sdndiah. The fort was Scindiah’s, and Ambajee 
his amildar* The clause m the 9th article of the treaty will 
therefore deprive us of it* ladly, Ambajee has broken hb treaty, 
and we have determined that he shall not enjoy any of the ad¬ 
vantages for which he had stipulated. The Governor-General 
will, I know, bring forward an ingenious argument, on which he 
will claim the fort; but 1 am afraid that it will be too ingenious, 
and too much abstracted from all the circumstances of the case, 
to elicit the other parts of the proceeding. 

The'question, in my opinion, stands thus. Is it consistent 
with good faith to insist that the stipulations in our favour shall 
hold good, not against Ambajee, but against Scmdiah* when the 
ground of the 9th article of the treaty of peace, that upon which 
we claim the independence of the Rajahs, was the necessity of 
preserving the Company's faith ? Where is the necessity of pre¬ 
serving the Company’s faith with Ambajee, who has broken his 
treaty ? 

I think it rather doubtful whether, in a case of this kind, we 
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canadhcrc to one part of the treaty, and not to another, although 
I believe it is done in many instances* That is to say, the power¬ 
ful party adopts the measures required by its own dignity, in¬ 
terest, and safety* This, I think, will be the Governor-General’s 
theme. But at the expense of what other party are those mea¬ 
sures adopted ? at the expense of that party who broke the treaty, 
but not at the expense of Stfndiah, a power independent of both. 
The fair way of considering this question is, that a treaty broken 
Is in the same state as one never made ; and, when that principle 
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scrupulous noon faith, our best sEctnarr\ 



^^fefeappl&d to this case, it will be found that Sdtidiah, to whom 
the possessions belonged before the treaty was made, and by 
whom they have not been ceded by the treaty of peace, or by 
any other instrument, ought to have them, 

In respect to the policy of the question, it is fully canvassed in 
the enclosed letter, I would sacrifice Gwalior, or every frontier 
/ of India, ten times over, in order to preserve our credit for scru¬ 
pulous good faith, and the advantages and honour we gained by 
the late war and the peace ; and we must not fritter them away 
in arguments, drawn from overstrained principles of the laws ot 
nations, which are not understood in this country. What brought 
me through many difficulties in the war, and the negotiations for 
peace? The British good faith, and nothing else. 


321* To the Governor- Goner&L 


British mediation essential for settling the South Mahruita 
country. Comparative recommendations of the a I tent a this 
previ&nsly* proposed for that purpose. The third course 
preferred\ 


Bombay, 2 rat March, 1804. 


(Extract.) 


The first point which it is desirable to obtain Is, the Peshwah s 
formal consent that the British government should interfere be¬ 
tween his Highness and the southern jaghiredars. If this should 
not be effected, the settlement will be imperfect; intrigues will 
he carried cm by the Feshwah and his ministers* to derange the 
settlement made; and other sirdars of the Km pi re, possibly some 
who have rendered services, and to whom the British government 
may wish well* will be urged to excite disturbances in the coun¬ 
tries allotted for the payment of the troops employed by the Jag- 
hiredars* By obtaining his Highnesses consent to the arrange¬ 
ment, persons of that description, or others, possibly really in 
rebellion, and not employed by him, will be deprived of the use 
of his Highness s name, which is the common instrument used by 
every freebooter in the Empire, who takes up arms against his 
Highness's authority, or that of the persons acting under the 
authority of his government. 

After that is done, the best mode of settling the questions be¬ 
tween the Feshwah and the jaghiredars is that alluded to in the 
third instance, in my address to your Excellency of the 7th 


See p< 383, wf 
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Jlidw TO SETTLE THE SOUTH MA HR ATT A COUNTiO\ 

‘to interfere in a certain degree; to ascertain the 
extent of the service to which the Peshwah is entitled from the 
southern jaghiredars; to oblige them to afford it, ami, on the 
other hand, to protect them from ths oppression uf the Peshwah’s 
government, and to guarantee to them their possessions, so long 
as they shall continue to serve the Peshwah with fidelity. 

The modes proposed in the first and second instances, in my 
address of the 7th inst., viz. Ho concur with the Peshwah in 
destroying the southern jaghiredars. 1 or 1 to leave them and 
the Peshwah to their fate, and allow both parties to settle their 
disputes in the best manner they can, without interfering at all, 1 
will infallibly occasion a contest, which will, in its consequences, 
affect the peace of the territories of the Hon. Company and of 
the Rajah of Mysore. 

If the first mode be adopted, and the settlement of the country, 
after it shall have been taken from the jaghiredars, is to rest with 
the Peshwah’s government, it wifi not be so advantageous to the 
British government as that which exists at present; and if the 
second mode be adopted, the contest will be long, the issue un¬ 
certain, the resources of the country wifi be destroyed, the com¬ 
munications between Mysore and the troops at Poonah inter¬ 
rupted, vast bodies of freebooters will be collected in the southern 
provinces of this empire, and the British government will at last 
be obliged to interfere, to provide for its own security and the 
peace of the territories of the Hon. Company* and of the Rajah 
of Mysore. 

The mode proposed in the fourth instance, viz. Ho make the 
jaghiredars at once independent states, under the protection, 
arbitration, and guarantee of the British government, is one 
which would possibly provide more effectually for the security of 
the Horn Company, and thetr allies and dependents* than any 
other that could be devised. But it must be founded upon the 
fact, that the Peshwah has broken his treaty with the Hon. Com¬ 
pany, in instances in which it was in his power to perform it; 
and upon a knowledge of the personal characters and dispo¬ 
sitions, and military resources of all the southern jaghiredars, 
which 1 am afraid we do not entirely possess. 

The mode in which I have recommended to settle this ques¬ 
tion arises out of the treaty of Bassdn, and the present state of 
his Highness’s government and power. 1 he measure is pressed 
upon the British government by considerations relative to the 
safety and peace of the Company’s territories, as well as the 
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^fr&mtage of the Fesliwah, the increase of his power, anti w 
means of his government to assist the British government in 
any future war; and it will be a preparatory step to the inde¬ 
pendence of the jaghiredars under the Company’s protection, if 
circumstances should ever render that event necessary or de¬ 
sirable. I have little doubt but that the southern jaghtredars, 
particularly the family of Pursheram Bhow. will readily come 
into this arrangement; and, in my opinion, if affairs should settle 
to the northward, the best period to complete it would he during 
the rainy season. 


222, To Major Malcolm. 

Further illustration of the injustice of sustaining the Treaties 
with the Rajah of I&rar*s feudatories; and danger of 
renewed war* 

(Extract.) Bombay, 30th March, 1S04. 

I have but faint hopes that I shall succeed in inducing 
the Governor-General to alter his intentions j as, by a letter 
which 1 received yesterday from Mr, Edmonstone, it appears 
that lie insists upon the confirmation of all the treaties made 
with the feudatories of the Rajah of Berar 5 some of which were 
signed at Cuttack, not less than 10 days after the intelligence, 
of the treaty of peace, 

T have to observe also upon those treaties, that they have 
! ten negotiated and concluded, not with the real Rajahs or 
feudatories, but with their ranncea or ministers. The real 
Rajahs are, and have always been, in confinement at Nag poor. 
The Governor-General has, however, offered compensation to the 
Rajah of Berar for the loss lie will sustain by the transfer of 
these Rajahs from his authority. But this will not satisfy him, 
as I know that his object was to establish his own authority in 
those countries. 

My dear Malcolm, w cshall have another war, and the worst 
of it will be, that all these questions will not bear inquiry. It is 
not even denied that the treaties were signed many days after 
the treaty of peace was known at Cuttack; but all that is 
nothing ; the previous verbiage is thought sufficient to bind tis, 
as if the signing of a treaty was not that which concluded and 
bound the parties ; and as if, in the treaty of peace with Ragojce, 
we had not so far insisted upon this point as to continue our 
operations til! he had ratified Jus treaty, I declare that I am 



A NICE CASE FOR A POLITICAL CASUIST. 


and disgusted with this transaction beyond measure; 
however, I can say no more on it. The orders are called final ; 
but my public letters*written in February, show my opinion ofit- 


22 ;h To Major Malcolm, 


Dilemma as to giving up Assierghnr^ resulting from the 
Gwalior question. 


(Extract.) Bombay, r 8 th April, 1804, 

I have given the governor-General my opinion, in very strong 
terms, upon the consequence which I apprehend from his push¬ 
ing otic of his favourite projects, and I have told him that he 
must expect a war with Scmdiah. If this war occurs, it must be 
carried on with disadvantage, if we have not Asseerghur; and 
Mill not the Governor-General have some reason to complain 
of me, if, foreseeing that war, I should urge you to give up 
Asseerghur on an occasion in which you and Gen. Lake enter¬ 
tain doubts ? In fact, to adopt this measure is tantamount to an 
anticipation of his final opinion on the subject of Gwalior. 

I am aware that to retain Asseerghur is a breach of treaty, and 
that it is a measure which will much annoy Sdndiah's govern¬ 
ment, But this is as much the affair of the Commander-in- 
Chief and yourself as it is mine; and where you doubt, I can 
have no confidence, and cannot venture to act 

These arc my deliberate sentiments upon the subject I see 
dearly that Asseerghur ought to be given up, but I cannot venture 
to give an opinion upon it. 

Confound these red boxes and the gentlemen in Bengal! The 
delays they occasion will send us to the devih 


224, To Lieutenant-Colonel Close. 

Imbecility, unpopularity , and unreasonable demands of tin 
Peskivah* Will the Governor- General continue to support 
h im f 

(Extract.) Bombay, 12th May, 1804. 

It now appears that the Peshwah is not supported by a single 
Mahratta sirdar or horseman, that he does not enjoy any revenue, 
and that he has no means whatever of supporting his own 
authority. The records at Poonah will show that he lately 
applied to me to take measures to catch thieves who had taken 
refuge in the jungles; and it now appears that, in order to 
enable the Peshwah to carry on his government at all, the 
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_Jntry must be conquered again by the British troops, I do 
not mean to urge the difficulty of this operation, but l allude 
to these circumstances, in order to show the possibility that 
the Governor-General might determine to adopt a mode of 


settling the question with the jaghiredars which would not 
occasion a necessity of employing the British troops to the 
southward at the present crisis. 

In respect to the list of talooks, of which the Peshwah requires 
that the British troops should put his amildars in possession, it 
contains the names of all the strong forts, excepting lJarwar; 
and of districts belonging to every chief, particularly a large tract 
belonging to Madhoo Kao Rastia- 

In respect to Gokfeh, he naturally refuses to give up the 
districts winch are to support his troops, till other means of 
support shall have been assigned to him, upon which subject 
the Peshwah will not, or has not, satisfied him. At the same 
time, Go Ida h was the only chief on whom his Highness could 
rdy, and his the only body of troops whose services lie could 
command, either to support tile ordinary operations of his 
government, to overawe the southern jagbi redans, or to perform 
his treaty with the Company. This sirdar, and these troops, 
have slipped through his hands. Gold ah has crossed the Kistna, 
and is. gone to the southward ; and his Highness now calls 
upon the British government, not only to support him against 
his foreign entmi.es, and to guard his person, but to periorm 
these services without the assistance which he is bound to afford, 
to support the ordinary operations of his government, to under¬ 
take an extensive service against certain of his subjects, whose 
allegiance, by common management, might have been secured, 
and, at last, to punish and destroy the chief who has served for 
years with the British troops, whose conduct has always been 
satisfactory, and whom I left at Poonah i months ago in a 
disposition to undertake any service for the Pe$h wall’s govern¬ 
ment. provided he should be treated with common justice. 

All these facts are so strong, they prove so much incapacity in 
the PeshwatPs government, and point out so clearly the aversion to 
it of all the principal chiefs, and show the probable grounds of 
that aversion, that I think it much to be doubted whether his 
Kxedlency the Governor-General will choose to give his support 
to his Highness's authority. 



HOLKAR WAR SHOULD BE SHORT, ft 



225 , To the Hon. Henry Wellesley 


Prospect of war with Ho/Aar, which ought to be very short. 
Famine in the Deccan f its causes* Difference with the 
Governor- Gmerit, on Gwalior met treaties with Per or tribu¬ 
taries. Danger of renewed war with the ex-Con federates. 
The Governi/p* Gene rat f sincere in his notions? but over 
ingenious, and lacks capable and independent advisers. Con¬ 
sensus of opinion against our right to retain Gwalior. 


Bombay, 13th May, 1804. 


(Extract.) 


I have been detained here ever since I wrote to you by 
Houghton, by the want of the Governor-General's Answers upon 
a variety of points which I had referred to him at different 
times, and by the chance which 1 saw that the result of General 
Lake's discussions with Holkar would be the necessity of 
attacking that chief. Accordingly 1 have within these few 
days received the Governor-General’s order to attack the pcs-, 
sessions of Holkar in the Deccan, while General Lake will 
attack him in Hindostan : anti I propose to join the army which 
is now encamped between tins place and Poonah in the course 
of very few days* 

There is at present a famine in the Deccan, which, in my 
opinion, will destroy half of the inhabitants. It is occasioned 
in part by the operations of the M ah rat t a armies for tlv Inst 
ten years, particularly by those of Holkar in the year 2802 ; 
in part by the operations of the Mahratta armies in the war, 
and in part by the want of rain in the Lust season, and by the 
want of arrangement and energy' in the government of bn- 
Peshwah, Bui whatever may be its cause, 1 fear that it will 
prevent me from commencing my operations till a late period 
in the rainy p season, when I may expect that the new grass mid 
new crops of grain will afford some forage. In tin mean time 
it is my opinion that if General Lake attacks Holkar with 
vigour, and pursues him with activity and perseverance, and 
above all, if Scindiah should cooperate heartily in the war, it 
will not last a fortnight. Holkar's power is like that of the band 
of freebooters whom I destroyed in the month ol February last: 
it cannot stand a defeat of his army ; and the pursuit at ter the 
defeat wilt make it crumble away £0 nothing. 

ScindiaVs government, although it has concluded the defen- 
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sive alliance, Is not satisfied with us; and the misfortune i a 
that, between ourselves, I think we are in the wrong. The 
difference relates to the fort of Gwalior, which Schidiah thinks 
ought to belong to him. and the Govern or- General will not 
give it up. I differ in opinion with the Govern or-General both 
as to the right and policy of keeping this fort; I have delivered 
my opinion to him regarding the Utter, but have said nothing 
upon the former, as the question turns upon a nice point of the 
law of nations, which the Governor-General has argued with 
his usual ingenuity; but I acknowledge T differ from him 
entirely. 

I could not make you understand this subject without writing 
a volume, and ycu will probably see the papers upon it very 
shortly after you will receive this letter. All I can say is, that 
I am convinced, and so is Malcolm, that we should have 
renewed the war upon this point if the Governor-General had 
not determined to give Scindiah the whole of the Holkar pos¬ 
sessions ; and this concession will probably reconcile Sdndiah’s 
Blind to the disappointment respecting Gwalior, 

If Sciftdiah should not be satisfied, and should take advantage 
of the state of our affairs with Holkar to attack us again, the 
Rajah of Reran who is equally dissatisfied* will likewise enter 
into the war. He also is not satisfied with the manner in 


which the treaty of peace has been carried into execution. 
The Nizam's government have pressed upon him most power¬ 
fully* and I think that the Governor-Genera! has not treated 
him with liberality. I promised that the tenth article of the 
treaty of peace should not be applied in any instance in which it 
was not necessary for the preservation of the Company's faith ; 
and 1 reported this promise to the Governor-General in the 
letter which accompanied the treaty, and in the minute of the 
conferences in the negotiation. The Rajah has been called upon 
to confirm, under the tenth article of the treaty of peace* verbal 
offers (1 may call them) which were scarcely accepted, and on 
which treaties were not concluded till ten days after Colonel 
Hare our t had received from Calcutta the intelligence of the 
peace, and nearly twenty days after he had received private 
intelligence of it from me. After all, the treaties were not con¬ 
cluded with the real feudatories, who were in confinement at 
Nagpoor, but with their ministers in some instances, and their 
wives in others. The Governor-General makes an ingenious 
argument to show that a verbal agreement is equally binding 




governor-general sincere, but ILL-ADVISED. 3^ 

treaty, which verbal agreement, by the bye, was never 
made ; but supposing It had been made, let it be recollected that 
after I had signed a treaty of peace with an authorised vakeel 
of the Rajah of Berar, t refused to stop the operations: on the 
contrary. I continued my march towards Nagpoor till tlie treaty 
was ratified by this very Rajah of Berar, who is now' told that 
verbal agreements must be considered as binding upon tuc 
British government* 

From all this statement you will observe that the system of 
moderation and conciliation by which, whether it be right m 
.wrong, I made the treaties of peace, and which has been so 
highly approved and extolled, ia now given up. Our enemies 
are much disgusted, and complain loudly of our conduct and 
want of faith; and in truth I consider the peace to be by no 


means secure. 

However, the Governor-General is sincere in life notions 
upon these subjects. He considers his decisions to he strictly 
correct, and he lias offered compensation to the Rajah of Berar, 
and, as 1 have above told you, has adopted measures which will 
possibly conciliate Sdndiah. But still we arc all shaking 
again : the public interests may again be exposed to the risk 
of a battle, which we might have avoided by a smaller portion 
of ingenuity. 

In fact, my dear Henry, we want at Calcutta some person 
who will speak his mind to the Governor-General. Since you 
and Malcolm have left him, there is nobody about him with 
capacity to understand these subjects, who has nerves to discuss 
them with him, and to oppose his sentiments when he is wrong. 
There cannot be a stronger proof of this want than the fact 
that Malcolm and 1 , and General Lake, and Mercer, and Webbe 
were of opinion that we had lost Gwalior with the treaty o 


peace. 

I wish you to consider all that I have written to you upon 
this subject as entirely between ourselves, 1 mention it to you 
only that you may know the real state of the case if the war 
should be renewed : however, I now think it possible that it 
will not. 



Translation of a Hahrattft letter from Major-General 
the Hon. A, Wellesley to Dowlut Rao Scindiah., dated 
Oth Suilhii, answering to the 30th May, ISO 4* 


Advice to Scindiah on the Gohud and Gwalior question . First 
perform the Treaty; then Hmmstrate^ in reliance on your 
dose ally, the British Government. 

(Extract) 

My language to your ministers upon this subject has been 
uniformly the same, I saich whenever they spoke to me, that 
the possession of Gohud and Gwalior must depend upon the 
treaties which had been made with Gen. Lake; and I think I 
have shown you in tills letter, that the treaties which affect the 
possession of Gohud and Gwalior ought to be confirmed under 
the 9th article of the treaty of peace* 

Under these circumstances, you cannot suppose that the 
Company can or will relinquish their just demand that you 
should confirm the treaties which affect Gohud and Gwalior, as 
well as the other treaties; you are bound to confirm them by 
the gth article of the treaty of peace : and, without being guilty 
of a breach of faith towards the Ranah of Gohud, the Company 
cannot avoid insisting upon your performing your engagement* 
I most anxiously recommend you to perform it. 

This transaction may be attended w ith greater loss to your 
government than you were aware of at the time you engaged to 
perform it \ and it may have reduced your power to a degree 
much lower than I contemplated when I negotiated the peace, 
or than the Governor-General ever intended. If you should feci 
the pressure of your difficulties, state them to the Resident at 
your durbar, and he will report them to the Governor-General; 
and rely upon it that the British Government will not fail to 
adopt every measure, which is consistent with justice and pro¬ 
priety, to relieve the difficulties of a state with which its interest 
is so closely connected* Rut it is necessary, in the first instance, 
to perform the treaty of peace. 
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227- To Josinh Wobbe, Esq. 



Report of discussion with Stindiah's envoys on Gwalior , &c. 
Paramount necessity of conciliating the natives^ and consult¬ 
ing their interests, 

(12x11 act.) Camp at Panowullah, 23rd May, 1804. 

f have received a letter from Sdadiah upon the subject of 
Gohud and Gwalior, to which I have written an answer, which 
I have given to Goorparah. I enclose the English draft and a 
copy of the answer, From what Goorparah said, 1 think tliat 
this letter will settle the question. In the argument yesterday, 
which followed the perusal of the letter, they gave up Gohud 
and Gwalior, and continued to dispute on the ground of other 
districts which Ambajcc had ceded, and which we had made 
over to the Ranald 1 told them that I could not go into details, 
as I had no information; that the decision upon every such 
district depended upon two points : 1st, was it to the southward 
of the territories of the Ran ah ; snd, had it been Scinch all s, 
or Serinjaumy? In summing up the result of the discussions 
I observed to them that they had given up Gohud and Gwalior, 
and directed their arguments entirely £0 the possession of other 
districts; to which they answered in the usual style, that they 
had done so because it was my pleasure. But the facL is, that 
they had nothing to answer- 

T pressed them to discontinue their angry discussions, to advise 
Scmdiah from me to bring this question to a dose by confirming 
the treaties, and afterwards to enter into a confidential commu¬ 
nication with you on trie state of his affairs in gem ml. 1 Le 
Governor-General may write what he pleases at Calcutta; we 
must conciliate the natives, or we shall not be able to do his 
business ; and all his treaties, without conciliation and an en¬ 
deavour to convince the Native powers that we have views besides 
our own interests* are so much waste paper. 


228. To Colonel Close, 


Hurry Further am seeks reconciliation with the Peshwah, through 
the influence of the British Government, Gen, Wdieskfs 
advice to him , and to the Resident at Poonah, on the general 
question of the Southern Chiefs , 


Camp at Merfich, rst July, 1804, 


(Extracts.) 


I have the honour to inform you that Hurry Purshcram, 



OFy. WELLESLBr'st ADVICE TO THE PUTIVURDUN. 


Sl 


mmonly called Baba Saheb Putwurdun, one of the fa ml 
ursherain Bhow, paid me a visit yesterday, in my camp at 
Rajah poor, which 1 returned this morning on my road through 
Tasgaum. He took the opportunity of this visit to talk to 
me in private. He said that he was entirely at the mercy 
of the British government, and it must rest with them either 
to destroy hint, or to allow him to retain his possessions. 1 
desired him to explain himself; he then said he heard 
that the Peshwah was offended at his conduct, and that lie 
was at the mercy of the British government. That all he 
was desirous of was to serve the Peshwah f s government, as in 
former times £ and that all he hoped for was the favour of 
liis Highness and the British government, in proportion to his 
zeal and fidelity* 

In answer, l told Baba Saheb that it was perfectly true that 
the Peshwah was offended with him, and that his Hlg^css 
certainly had reason to complain of his conduct; however, it was 
possible that his Highness might he induced to forgive and 
forget what had passed $ but that it must be in the confidence 
that he should have no cause to complain in future; and that that 
confidence must be founded on acts,—not professions of service* 
t therefore urged him earnestly, if he had any regard for his own 
honour and situation, to endeavour to reconcile himself to the 
Peshwah, and to serve him hereafter with Zealand fidelity. I 
pointed out to him the state of the Peshwali’s government at the 


present moment; I observed that it was stronger in his Highness’s 
own opinion, and in reality, than that of any Peshwah had ever 
been; and X hinted to him, that it was not to he supposed that 
t he British government, which had done so much for the Peshwah, 
would cease its endeavours in ins support, till his power and 
authority should be completely established and acknowledged in 
all parts of his territories. I observed that the Peshwah was 


not, in fact, so bent upon revenge as people supposed ♦ that I 
had lound him to be an indulgent master, when he had reason to 
believe that his servants were in earnest in their profession of 
repentance and future good conduct; and that he might depend 
upi'fi it that there was nothing that the British government 
wished so much* as to see his Highness surrounded by his sirdars, 
arid his government supported by its natural strength, and the 
chief men of the Empire In the enjoyment of their rights and 
possessions. In answer, Baba Saheb said that he wished and 
intended to serve the Peshwah according to ancient custom ; and 
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. x that I should Consider what he had then said and so 

frequently repeated, as binding upon him in any future discussion 
which might take place upon this subject, I observed that 1 had 
no instructions to discuss the subject at this time, and did not 
know what the ancient custom was; but that it appeared that 
the Intention expressed by Baba Saheb was fair, and would be 
satisfactory. 


The circumstances that I have above detailed, which passed 
at the meeting with Baba Saheb, appear to hold out a favour able 
opportunity of settling the PeshwalVs affairs with the Putwimhm 
family, and eventually with all the southern chiefs; and I pro¬ 
ceed to give you my opinion regarding the mode in which that 
settlement ought to be effected. In respect to Baba Saheb, it 
is my opinion that, if he should open himself to you upon the 
subject, you ought to urge the durbar to accept his offers of 
service j and if he should require that the British government 
shall guarantee the security of his person while he shall be at 
Poonah on the service of the Peshwah, and his possessions while 
he shall serve his Highness with fidelity, it is entirely consistent 
with the instructions of his Excellency the Governor-General to 
give that guarantee. As the arrangement which there is a 
prospect of making with Baba Saheb will be made in concert 
and communication with the Peshwah, and as his Highness is 
well aware that the British government will not permit him to 
break engagements into which lie may enter with his subjects or 
servants, through their mediation, it is probable that he will have; 
no objection to this guarantee, and it is desirable that it should 
be given with his knowledge and consent. If the arrangement 
should be made with Brfba Saheb, as I hope it will* it improbable 
that offers to the same purport will be made by the other 
southern chiefs; and I anxiously recommend that you should 
encourage them all, and urge the durbar to accept them j and 
that you should give the sirdars the Company's guarantee for the 
security of their persons and their possessions, on the ground of 
their faithful services to the Pcshwaifs state. 


23 f?. To E. fitractieyv 

The British Government to arbitrate the differences between the * 
Peshwah <*nd the Southern Chiefs . Nature of their relation 
D d 
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fo the Pvs/avail* Appah Saheb to he first dealt with. A n 
of agreement to he proposed to hvn* 

(Extracts) Camp-at Bindeghcrry, 8th July, i 3 o 4- 

i* I enclose the: copy of a dispatch which I have received from 
his Excellency the Governor-General, from which you will 
observe that it is his Excellency’s desire that the British govern¬ 
ment should interpose its arbitration for the purpose of settling 
the differences between the Peshwah and the southern jaghiredars; 
and that I should appoint a person to conduct the inquiries and 
negotiation connected with the proposed settlement. 

2, I have fixed upon you for the performance of this service, 
and I proceed to give you my instructions. 

3, The persons who are the objects of the Governor-Gen end's 
orders are not properly jaghiredars. They are the serinjaumy sir¬ 
dars of the Poonah state; and it is peculiarly the case with serin- 
jaumy lands, that the possession of them may be changed annually. 
The chiefs in question, however, have held their lands of this 
description for many years ; and they have other possessions 
under the Poonah state, some in jaghire, others in enaum, and 
others held only as comavbdars or amildars of the government 

4, Serinjaumy lands are granted for the payment of troops 
employed in the service of the state, and it stands to reason that 
the condition of the tenure of serinjaumy lands is* that the holder 
should render service to the state ; but the chiefs in question 
have long been in the habit of rendering no service to the 
Peshwah, under various pretences ; the principal of which is, that 
the Rajah of Kolapoor has attacked them, and has plundered 
their possessions; and that their troops are employed In the 
defence of the territories from tins revenues of which they are to 
be supported. 


* # * * * * * 

In my opinion, the best inode of arranging these affairs is, 
Lo commence settling with Appah Saheb, who is commonly 
supposed to be the head of the Futwurdun family. I have ac¬ 
cordingly written to that chief, to inform him that I was desirous 
of communicating with him on business of importance, and had 
requested you to go to him ; and 1 have desired him to write to 
you at Dcogherry, on the Werdah, and to fix the time and place 
at which you will meet him. 

9* I have the honour to enclose with this a letter of introduc¬ 
tion for Appah Saheb. 




TERMS TO BE PROPOSED TO APPAH SAIIEB. 4 ° 3 

13, If you should find that Appall Saheb is disposed to serve 
the Peshwah, you will lay open the following propositions, as the 
articles of an agreement for settling all differences between the 
l’cshwah and his family, and for defining their respective claims 
and benefits hereafter* 

i. There shall be a mutual oblivion and pardon of all injuries 
on both sides. The British government will guarantee the 
security of the persons of Appah Saheb, his brothers, relations, 
and adherents, so long as they shall serve the Peshwah with 
fidelity, and refrain from intriguing or holding any communica¬ 
tion with his Highness’s enemies. 

ii. Appah Saheb, his brothers, relations, and adherents, shad 
hold the lands of which they have possession by virtue of sunnuds, 
or legal grants from the state, whether as sermjaumy, or enaum, 
or in jaghire s and the British government will guarantee to 
them the possession of ait those lands as long as they shall sem 
the Peshwah zealously and faithfully, and shall hold no com¬ 
munication with his Highness's enemies* In order to ascertain 
the lands, the possession of which the British government arc to 
guarantee to Appah Saheb, and his brothers, relations, a list 
of them is to be given in by Appah Saheb, which list is to he 
referred to his Highness the Peshwah, who will make such objec¬ 
tions as he may think proper to Appah Saheb s retaining any 
particular portion of those described in the list, Appah Saheb is 
to reply to the Pcshwali’s.objections to his list: and the British 
government is to decide between the parties. In the mean time, 
till the decision shall be made, Appah Saheb is to remain in 
possession of the lands* 

iii. The condition on which the Hon. Company will guarantee 
to Appah Saheb, &c., the possession of their lands is, that they 
shah serve the Peshwah zealously and faithfully. In considera¬ 
tion of the injuries which the country has received from long 
wars, and having been frequently plundered, and lately a famine, 
Appah Saheb, &c., shall not be required to produce, at any time, 
more than two-thirds or the forces; for the support of winch 
they will retain the serinjaumy lands. But that reduced number 
must be produced whenever it may be called for, otherwise the 
guarantee in the and article shall be null and void. Also one- 
third of the number of the forces Appah Saheb, &c,, are bound 
to supply, are always to be at Poonah, under the command of 
one of the members of the Futwurdun family. The person who 
shall command this force shall be under the guarantee of the 
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in respect to the security of his person. The nu 
Mt troops whirh Appah Subeb will have to furnish, according to 
this arrangement, shall be ascertained and decided by the British 
government, in the same manner as the quantity of lands which 
Appah Saheb, &c>, are to hold till the decision shall be made. 
Appah Saheb* &c,, are to supply for the Pcshwall’s service that 
body of troops which they will allege they ought tc furnish 
according to the present arrangement, 
iv. Appah Saheb, &e, 3 are to restore to the Pcsliwah-s govern¬ 
ment al! lands, &c. t &c. 3 which they may hold, for which they 
have no sunmids. In this article are included all lands of which 
they may be the comavisdars or amildars, unless the possession of 
such lands should be material to their safety, or to enable them 
to collect the revenues of their serinjaumy, enaum, or ja^ire 
lands: in which case, the British government will Interest them¬ 
selves with the Peshwah, that die comavisdars may be continued 
to the Putwurdtm family, provided they give security that the 
Peshwah shall regularly receive the revenue. 


330, To Major Shawo, 

Strange eirmmstmet of ScindiaJts inclining to Holkar against 
us. He has broken the treaty of defensive alliance. But 
u ar with him would be most ill-timed . Proposed mode of 
dealing with kim t and with Hoik or. 

(Es tracts.) 

Seringapatam, 14th Dee,, 1804, 

I think it almost certain, that the accounts of the victories of 
the British armies of the 13th and 17th Nov. will produce an 
alteration in the councils of Sdndiah, He will not be so ready 
to join himself with Meet Khan, and neither will be bold enough 
to venture upon an attack upon the British possessions. The 
facts, however, stated in Mr. Jenkins's dispatch are curious, and 
well deserving the attention of every European politician who has 
any thing to say to India. Seindiah, whose enmity to Holkar 
was become proverbial; who allied hhnsdf with the Company 
for the express purpose of defending himself against, and eventu¬ 
ally destroying, Holkar; who rejoiced when he found that the 
uar Was determined on and inevitable; who lias suffered severely 
in its progress by Holkar s plunder of his town of M unci ley sir, 
and by Mean Khan s plunder of Bhilsa; and who has every thing 



WITH HIM WOULD HE JUS7\ J BUT MISTIMED, 


from Its successful conclusion, which the smallest exert to!, 
part would ensure ; instead of making that exertion against 
his enemy, joins his enemy, for the purpose of destroying his 
friend and ally. 


5l 


I here can be no doubt but that Scindiah has already broken 
the treaty of defensive alliance. 


**#*■**# 

In the ease of a breach of treaty, it certainly rests with the 
British government to adopt that measure which will be most 
convenient for its own interests. It would be fully justified in 
having recourse to arms, at the same time that war is not the 
necessary consequence of every breach of treaty, The question, 
therefore, is simply one of convenience; and upon this point I 
have no scruple in declaring, that the present is of all others the 
worst time to attempt the conquest of MaJwa; which must be 
the object of the war, and the only one which can bring it to a 
conclusion. We have neither troops, money, civil servants, 
magazines, nor any one object which would be necessary to 
carry this plan into execution. There are other reasons also 
fnr delaying to attempt it, referable to the state of affairs in 
England. It will not be easy hereafter for Scindiah to get any 
European allies; and his armies and resources will certainly not 
improve during the interval in which we may think proper to 
leave him to himself, and to the prosecution of his own plans 
against Holkar, 

The plan which I should recommend to the Governor-General 
would be to call upon Scindiah now to take measures to seize 
Holkar; if he should refuse, or omit to take any measures for 
that puqxise, I would leave him to himself I would form the 
armies in Bundelcund, and in the conquered provinces, according 
to the plan proposed in one of my memorandums; and the sub¬ 
sidiary forces wi th the Sou bah of the Deccan and the Peshwah 
on tJlt Godavcry, according to a plan proposed in one of my 
letters to you, and another to the Governor-General. I would 
then intimate to Kavel Nyn, or whoever may be the head of the 
English party at Scindiahs durbar, that the Governor-General 
had been prepared to advance money to Scindiah, and to assist 
him with troops in the true spirit of the defensive alliance, in 
order to enable him to settle a government in Maliva, but that 
Scindiah had broken it in all its essential articles, and that the 
British government would not revive it; or would notact upon it 
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t 4 pftj OUR REST COURSE WIT Ft SCINDIAH AND UOLKAR. 

manner as long as Since Kao Gfrautky formed a part of 
the council, or remained in Scindiah’s presence* At the same 
time, I would intimate an intention to perform every article of 
the treaty of peace. 

This plan of conduct may revive the English party* and if it 
should, wc may depend upon its permanence, and may act with 
it in the spirit of the defensive alliance; but if Ghautky should 
last, we may have peace with Scindiah for a time, and possibly, 
after the example which lias been made of Balkar, for a 
very long time, but we cannot Venture to act upon the defensive 


alliance. 

It may be asked, what will be done with Hoikar, who. 1 sup¬ 
pose, has escaped alive? I answer, he cannot now be formidable 
to the British government. Let him be followed, as T proposed 
in one of my memorandums to the Governor-General, with a 
reward for his apprehension, if we should take him, so much 
the better; if not, leave him to his contest with Scindiah, which 
will revive with double fury. 


231. To Colonel Close. 

Scindiah most h tameable for not punishing those concerned in ike 
attach on Mr , Jenkins. He is probably overawed by Ghaut - 
ky. Neither probably desires war with the Company ) or they 
would have acted sower. Difficulty of interposing to save 
Mr , Jenkins, and yet avoid war. To write a letter, and 
advance a corps near to Scindiah's army,—the safest and 
most pacific flan. Alternative courses likely to be adopted by 
Scindiah. Plow far each is compatible with peace. 

(Extract,) 

hurt St. George, 4th March, 1S05, 

There can be no doubt but that the conduct of Scindiah 
throughout has been very improper; but not, in my opinion, in 
making an attack upon Bhopal or Saugur, There is no doubt 
but that he had a claim upon the Nabob of Bhopal, and it is 
more than probable that he had one upon Saugur, which, as you 
observe, holds but very slightly on the Feshwah; but his mis¬ 
behaviour has been, in my opinion, principally towards Mr. Jen¬ 
kins himself. The first attack upon Mr, Jenkins was a gross 
violation of the law' of nations, on a point perfectly understood 
by the Mahrattas ; and it was Srindtaji’s business to punish the 
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of making that attack, and to take special care 
tot be repeated. The repetition of the. attack adds 
to the enormity of the first offence, particularly as no measures 
have been taken to punish the persons guilty of it. 

The Governor-General, in hb dispatches, has decided that 
Scindiah shall be considered guilty of Ghautky s acts, if he 
retains Ghautky in his service, and does not restrain him ; 
but the question upon this subject, is not whether Scindiah 
has the inclination, but whether he has the power, of restraining 
him. 

I believe Scindiah to be very weak in intellect, although he 
has been known at times to assert his own power and dignity 
with a tolerably strong hand. But l am convinced that neither 
he nor his real ministers could ever have been concerned in the 
outrages to which I have referred, I am convinced also, that 
Scindiah knows that if Ire were to go to war with the British 
government, every respectable man in his state and army would 
leave him. It is my opinion, therefore, that he Is overawed 
by Ghautky; that he feels the danger of endeavouring to arrest 
Ghautky s person, which can alone put a period to his practices; 
and he thinks that the measure would, in the event, leave him 
without resources and without army. 

The result of this reasoning is, then, that ive have reason to 
complain of Sc End lab's government for acts committed by 
Ghautky, which, we have reason to suppose, arc contrary 
to Scindiah ! s inclination, and that of his real ministers, and all 
his sirdars, but which he had not the power, or that he fears to 
punish. 

It is my opinion that neither Scindiah nor Ghautky means to 
attack the Company. If they had intended it they would nut 
have lost the time before S augur, during which I folk a r and 
Mcer Khan have been defeated; and it is to be hoped that the 
Rajah of BhurtpOor will have been destroyed; but they would 
have dashed at once at Bundelcund and upon Benares, during 
the time that they knew that the Commander-in-Chicf and our 
troops w ere engaged with Hotkar and the Rajah of Bhurtpoor s 
forts, SdndialVs object is, I think, to get together a little money, 
and to be guided by events; and Ghautky appears to have no 
object at all, excepting to keep together an army of plunderers, 
which will give him the power over Scindiah, We must expect 
that the course of events will be favourable to us; and there¬ 
fore it is unlucky that affairs have been brought to such a crisis, 
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£ CAX IVE SAVE MR. JKNKWS, VET NOT GO TO WAR'l 

that ft is absolutely accessary to interfere with a strong band 
to save Mr, Jenkins and our honour, by which we shall again risk 
a war* 

I do not see what plan we can adopt, in the execution of which 
Mr* Jenkins 5 life will not be in danger - and although it is an 
object of the first consequence to save his life, I declare that I am 
doubtful whether a strong measure or a moderate one is most 
likely to be successful* It is my opinion, that the Governor- 
General or you ought to write to Scindiah, to point out to him 
the enormity of the acts committed against Mr* Jenkins, who 
was residing with him m the quality of an ambassador; and 
who, therefore, by the laws of nations, as they are fully under¬ 
stood by the Mabrattas, was entitled to his protection \ that the 
Governor-General was disposed to believe that these acts had 
been committed without Scindiah’s knowledge, and against his 
consent; but they had passed without punishment or even 
notice, and it was therefore absolutely necessary to withdraw 
Mr* Jenkins from Scmriiah’s durbar* and to cease ail communica¬ 
tion with him, unless Set ad i ah should, immediately on the receipt 
of that letter, seize Strjee Rao Ghautky, and punish him as his 
conduct had deserved* 

Rut in case Scindiah should omit to punish Ghautky, and Mr. 
Jenkins should withdraw from his camp, Scindiah should be con¬ 
sidered responsible for his security, till he should reach one of the 
posts occupied by the British army; and if, unfortunately, any 
accident should happen to Mr, Jenkins, Scindiah must expect 
the consequences of placing himself in the character of an enemy 
of the British government 

At the same time that this letter should be written, orders 
ought to be given to the Bundelcund corps, if it is supposed to 
be of sufficient strength, to approach towards Scmdiah’s position. 
If it should not be of sufficient strength, it ought to be strength¬ 
ened, particularly in cavalry. Our troops in the Deccan cannot 
do anything in my opinion ; excepting Wallace s corps, to seize 
Sdndiah’s possessions about Ahmednuggur, if the war should be 
determined upon ; and Haliburtorfs to seize Burhampoor, and 
Jay siege to Asseergbur. 

These operations can be carried on, without impeding the ar¬ 
rangement detailed by me in my letters, of which I sent you 
copies* The only thing to take care of, is to make Wallace’s 
corps approach HaHburton, as soon as he shall have placed the 
collector in possession of the countries about Ahmednuggur; in 
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he may cover Haliburton’a operations, and prevent 
Scindiah from impeding the operations against Asseerghuv, sup¬ 
posing that he should fly before the Kimddcund corps* and move 


in that direction. 

When Scindiah shall have received the letter, which I have 
above proposed should be written to him. he will cither seize 
Ghautky, or he will allow Mr. Jenkins to go away, with protec¬ 
tion or without it j or he will not seize Ghautky, and will retain 
Mr. Jenkins. In the first case our triumph will be complete, but 
I fear that cannot be expected. In the second case, and the 
third, we shall remain at peace with Scindiah, provided Mr. Jen¬ 
kins arrives in safety at one of our posts ; if he should not do so, 
the war, in my opinion, is inevitable ; and it is not impassible 
but that the Governor-General will go to war, at all events, 
for what has passed, unless Ghautky should be seized and 
punished: the only reason for which he may possibly not insist 
upon Ghautky 1 ® punishment is, that the proofs against him 
are not strong* In the fourth case, we must equally go to 
war. for wc cannot submit to have our ambassador ill treated by 
a parcel of barbarians, without noticing the insult in the most 
serious manner. 

There is a line of conduct which Scindiah may adopt, which may 
also leave peace as a possible event ; it is to retain Mr* Jenkins, 
anti to allow Ghautky to escape. When he docs escape, he will 
be followed by all his plunderers, and will join Ilolkar ; but this 
is a point of immaterial consequence, and would be the event 
most to be wished, next to that of his being blown from a gun. 
In this view of the case, the only chance of immediate war with 
Scindiah appears to rest on danger to Mr* Jenkins's person,cron 
Scindiah’s retaining him in camp, contrary to the Governor- 
General s desire, while Ghautky shall still remain in power. 

To ill-treat an ambassador is so violent a measure, one so 
repugnant to the feelings, even of the Mahrattas, that I acknow¬ 
ledge I do not imagine that Scindiah will venture upon it, 
although Ghautky would, The measure then to be adopted 
appears to be, to place a force in such a situation, when wo shall 
communicate with Scindiah upon this subject, as shall convince 
him that we have the power of protecting him against Ghautky t 
supposing that he is inclined to be freed from bis tyranny ; 
and, at the same time, shall show Ghautky himself, that he can¬ 
not commit any act of violence against Mr* Jenkins s person with 
impunity. 
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/The Bimdclcund corps can easily be placed in such a porifrtffrT 
and if the result of the measures to be adopted should be, 
that Scitidiah should allow Mr, Jenkins to go away, he will 
be able to reach that corps with facility. It is my opinion, 
then, that the approach of a British corps will induce all 
Scindiaffs real ministers* and the old adlfcrciUs of his family, 
to declare themselves against the violent measures of Ghautky. 

Upon the whole, therefore, I arn of opinion, that to write a 
letter, such as 1 have proposed, and to place our Bimdeteund 
Corps* rather nearer to Scindialds army, afford lhe best prospect 
of maintaining the peace with Seiiidiah ; which, if we can do with 
honour, I consider to be an object of the first importance* 


232, To Lieutomnt^Colon©! Kirkpatrick. 

Cl'wtfe a regular branch of, revenue, and a vested interest. Its 
varied and intricate arrangement in ike Nizam's territories. 
Owned by him and his alienees ;•—rarefy by the P&skwah. 

(Es tract,) 

Fort St George, gth March, i S05, 

1 conclude that Appall Dessaye’s claim to the choute of 
Aurungabad is quite clear ; and that this question Is not one 
referrible to the arbitration of the British government Indeed, 
I have reason to believe it is so, and, therefore; that Appah 
■Dessaye ought to be paid. The fact of the matter regarding 
this dioule is, that although originally a denomination of a 
portion of revenue, established by the Mahratta exactions, and 
in many instances a grievance upon the people, from the mode 
in which it is collected, it could not be entirely abolished, without 
making a very serious and dangerous attack upon property* 

In some instances that I know of, the Nizam and his Mussul- 
mann sirdars have the ehoutc of Mahratta districts,, w hich, of 
course, was originally exacted by the head of the Mahratta 
government; ami, by subsequent arrangements, has been ceded 
to the Nizam, and granted by him to his servants. In many 
instances the choute is arranged by the grant of a few villages in 
a district in lieu of it ; in others, the quarter of the district is in 
tlie possession of a choulear, in lieu of his claim to a quarter of 
the actual revenue realized from the whole district; and in 
others, by a more complicated arrangement, the choutear has a 
certain number of villages, and the sircar besides pays him the 
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^^-Jj^which the rent of these villages is deficient, to make up 
the quarter of the revenue of the district. 

In almost every instance that I have seen, the right of the 
ehouirc exists in some individual who resides in the country, and 
who is but Jittle more attached to the government of the Peril- 
wah than he is to tfftit of the Nizam, if at all attached to the 
former j and in but very few instances does it belong to the 
Pesh wall’s government. This very claim of Appah Dessaye’s h 
one attached to his office of sirlushkur, and every person hold¬ 
ing the office before him lias enjoyed it. It is my opinion, 
therefore, generally, that the question for arbitration by the 
British government is, whether the Soubah shall pay to the 
T eshwah the choutc of Boeder, which is a question depending 
upon treaties, and not whether his territories shall be exempt 
from the payment of that portion of revenue called choute, 
which has always been paid by them, This choute, to which I 
have referred, is entirely distinct from that general kind of jndis* 
criminate plunder, to which the Mahrattas lay claim ail over 
India, 1 his is a right of the sword, which, of course, ceases 
when the sword is no longer in their hand ; and the Soubah has 
a right to be exempt from it, excepting in instances in which he 
lias bound himself by acknowledged treaties to pay it* 


233, To Major Shsws. 

U ay with Sctftdiah to he carefully avoided now , Wo arc iu no 
condition for it. 

Fori St. George, fuh March, i S05. 

I sent you yesterday the copy of a letter which I had written 
to Coh Close* on the subject of the late events in Sdndiah’s 
camp, the greatest part of which was written before I had received 
your letter of the iSth Feb. I hope to God we shall he able to 
avoid a war with Scindiah. Take my word for it, we are not 
now m a state to attempt the conquest of Maiwa \ an operation 
which, under other circumstances, would be a mere joke* The 
army to whose share it would naturally fall Is now drawn to the 
Jumna, by the Commander-in-Chief \ there is not a sepoy at 
Bombay* and very few sepoys and not 200 Europeans in Guzcrat* 

1 he Posh wall's subsidiary force is not yet efficient * and if it 
were, neither that corps nor the Sou ball's subsidiary force couid 
be moved from the Dcccan with safety. 





last words on the mahratta pacification. 


ou sec the time and lives that have been spent in the 
attempts to subdue the Rajah of Bhurtpoor; and you will see 
that the army of Bengal will not be clear of that country before 
the season comes round, in which it will be necessary for them 
to go into cantonments. I therefore most anxiously hope that 
all that can be done with honour, will be ddne to preserve peace 


with Sdndiah as long as possible. 


234. To Iiiontenant-Colonol Malcolm. 

Smthnmts an the fined cl rmngenu fits with Scmdtah and holkar. 
Strong feeling in England hi favour of peace, at any price ; 

Hastings, 31st July, 1806 

T have received your letters up to the 14th Jan., for which 1 
return you many thanks. The subjects to which they relate are 
too large to be discussed in a letter which must go to the post 
this afternoon, in order to be despatched by the ships which will 
sail in a few days* I shall therefore satisfy myself by telling 
you that I consider that you have acted a part entirely con¬ 
sistent with your own character, and in strict conformity with 
my sentiments* in everything that you have done. The arrange* 
ment with Scmdiah is precisely that which you and I recom¬ 
mended long before, and which I urged* and, I believe, was 
ordered when I was in Bengal in 1^04. I thought also at that 
time, and so did you, that the Rajpoots ought to have been 
subjugated to the control of Scmdiah T s government, as the only 
mode of re-establishing it; the state in which it must exist, if 
it is to exist at all. This object might with care and justice 
have been effected at that time, if the state of Scmdiah J s govern¬ 
ment had permitted it; and [ am not sufficiently acquainted 
with all that has passed between the Rajpoots and our govern* 
meat since the period of Hanson's defeat, to be able to decide 
that we ought not to deliver them over to Scuidiah, notwith¬ 
standing the favourable change which has taken place in the state 
and dispositions of his councils* 

I regret that it has been necessary to allow Holkar to exist, 
and to be at large i should be induced to suspect that he will 
never allow us to be at peace; and without peace we cannot 
reduce the debt, which must be the great object at present. 
However, if it was necessary to allow him to exist, I sec but one 
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__ ^rnent which could have been made to the treaty with him ; 

that is, to have kept permanently Umber and Chandore in the 
Deccan, and some place of similar consequence in Hindustan, 
either in our own hands or those of our allies, as a perpetual 
memorial to the whole world that we had defeated him* Flic 
powers of India will * not now believe that our moderation alone 
has occasioned the treaty which has been concluded ; and I shall 
not be surprised if it give ground for a belief, the most erroneous, 
that Holkar’s power and his mode of warfare had been more 
destructive to us than the resources and the efficiency and disci¬ 
pline of the armies of the other Mahrattas, 

In respect to the necessity of peace with HoLkar, no man can 
be a judge of it who has not been in this country, who has not 
sat in the House of Commons, and had means of ascertaining 
the public opinion at its fountain head* I really believe* that in 
the opinion of the majority of people in this country, it would 
have been better to cede the whole of Oude to IJolkar than to 
continue the war with him. 

As for myself I am here in the command of a few troops 
stationed in this part of the coast* the old landing place of 
William the Conqueror. You will have seen that l am in Par¬ 
liament, and a most difficult and unpleasant game I have had to 
play in the present extraordinary state of parties* I have desired 
Sydenham to send you a copy of a speech which I made upon 
the budget 

I have seen your brothers, Pultency and Charles, both well. 
The former is in the Donegal, off Brest; the other unemployed 
in London, But Sir Thomas, whom I saw likewise, expects to 
be able to get a ship for Charles soon. God bless you, my dear 
Malcolm ; don t stay too long in India, 

P.S* Pray remember me most kindly to Wilks and all friends 
in Seringapatam. 

Believe me, &c*, 

Arthur Welleslev, 
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WE CANNOT COUNT ON A SNORT WAR WITH HOIK A l 



3. War with Holkar. 


235. To Lieutenant-General Stuart. 


The object of the campaign is to bring Hotkar to a genera! action, 
m soon as possible. This he will avoid as long as he can . 
If is advantages over us in this respect. We cannot choose 
the scat of war ; he can . Thus we must keep up our commu¬ 

nications with our aim country , to ensure supplies. Hence we 
should obtain the alliance and co-operation of the Mahratta¬ 
ch ief$ on this side of India* Answer to political objections 
against such alliances* M\Hilary advantages of the connexion- 


(Extract.) 


Seringapatam* 271I1 Nov., 1803, 


It is impossible to give a decided opinion upon the particular 
operations before the decided object of the Govern or-Gen era I 
is known; but whatever may be that object, as the means of 
attaining it must be the defeat of the formidable body of troops 
collected by Balkar* time is not thrown away in considering cer¬ 
tain subjects connected with the operations against that chieftain. 

It is obvious that the intentions of the British government re¬ 
garding the affairs of the Mahratta empire cannot be carried into 
execution unless Holkar’s army is either defeated or dissipated. 
The object of the campaign must therefore be to bring him to 
a general action at as early a period as possible. This object, 
I have to observe* is not one of which, like the siege of Sermga- 
patant, or the operations of a former war against Tippoo, the time 
it will take to attain it can be calculated. If h be our interest 
to bring Holkar to a general action, it Ls his to avoid it ; and it 
may be depended upon that he will avoid it as long as he can. 

His army is light, and chiefly composed of cavalry. The 
whole composition of our armies is heavy ; even our cavalry, 
from the nature of their constitution and their equipments' 
and owing to the food eaten by the horses, are not able to 
march with greater celerity for any length of time than our 
infantry. His troops and his horses subsist on the grain the 
produce of the country. Our troops come from countries the 
general produce of which is rice ; they, and even their followers, 
must have a certain quantity of that grain ; and the horses of the 
cavalry must likewise have a grain not the general produce of 
the M ahrat Lx territory, which* in addition to the inconvenience 
of the necessity of boiling it, must be brought from a distance. 



$$$ Mjy ARE WE TO GET SUPPLIES IN SUCH A WAR? 

^ilofkar, therefore, will have not only the inclination bat the 
means of avoiding the result which, I take it for granted, can 
alone bring the war to a conclusion ; and it is obvious that no 
man possesses a datum on which he can calculate the length of 
time which will elapse before he can bring the contest to that 
state. 

Fatting the European troops out of the question, the mode 
of equipping our Native armies, the food which they and their 
followers and horses are in the habit of using, will render it 
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necessary that a large stock of provisions should be carried for 
their consumption. But however large that stock may be, no 
man can pretend to say that it wilt last till the general action 
wilt take place, which will alone bring the contest to a con¬ 
clusion, because I have already shown that the enemy will be 
inclined, and will have the means of avoiding it Therefore 
I conclude that, after a certain period for which our stock of 
provisions will have been provided, We shall be obliged Lo 
return to our own country for a fresh supply. 

There are but two modes of carrying on this war by which 
we may avoid this disagreeable result: one is to place the seat 
of it in a country so near our own resources as that we shall be 
able with ease to command our supplies, or in one which is 


capable of affording us the supplies wc require; the other is to * 
keep up our communication with our own country, whatever may 
be the distance from it of the seat of the war, In regard to the 
first, viz. to command the scat of the war, I have to observe that 
we shall no more be able to do that than we shall to command its 
operations. The result is to be a general action with the enemy, 
and I have already shown that wc must fight that action where 
he pleases, and therefore we cannot fix upon the seat of the war. 

The second mode then is that alone by which we can succeed. 

By this mode we shall always supply ourselves; the enemy may 
protract his defeat, but sooner or later it must happen. The ques¬ 
tion is, in what manner is this desirable object to be attained ? 

The long operations of conquering and establishing ourselves 
in the countries on this side of the KLstna I put out of the ques~ 
tiom as suitable neither to the state of our force at the present 
moment nor to our finances. Besides, it is probable that before 
we should have brought matters to that state that we should be 
able to commence the operations against the enemy which arc to 
bring the war to a conclusion, other revolutions would happen in 
India which would entirely alter the situation of affairs. 
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The manner then by which I would propose to 
communication with our rear would be to take into our alliance 
and call for the co-operation of all the Mali rat t a chiefs on this 
side of India, 

Upon this subject I observe that my opinion is different from 
yours, and I am aware that the question is political, upon 
which I am not called to give an opinion at all; but it is so 
intimately connected with the military operations that it is not 
possible to consider the one without considering the other. 

In all cases of war, particularly with such a nation as the 
Mahrattas, there can he no doubt but that generally it is 
desirable that a part of them should be on our side; and I 
proceed to cons icier whether there is any reason which ought to 
induce us to reject the alliance of those Mahrattas whose ser¬ 
vices I believe we can now command The great objection to our 
adopting it is the engagements by which we or the Peshwah 
may be fettered hereafter. I do not think it probable that we 
shall be under the necessity of entering into such engagements ; 
but even if we should, the object of the contest is not territory 
for ourselves, but the defeat of a power from which we or our 
ally apprehend danger ; and the question regarding the engage- 
meats must be decided by that of the value or the necessity of 
the assistance of those with whom they are to be entered into. 

The Mahratta territory is divided among jaghiredars, all of 
whom have troops in the service of the state, or it belongs to 
Poly gars, who pay a pesheush, or it Is managed by the amn Ildars 
of the Sircar. But the pesheush of these Polygars, and every¬ 
thing collected by the aumildara, is applied to the payment of 
the Posh waits troops, whose chiefs have t uncaws upon the 
revenues, or hi payment of the debts of the state, also upon 
tuncaws. The Muhratta government was formerly as regularly 
organised as any in India, and these jaghiredars completely 
under the control of the Peshwah as head of the empire; but 
during the late troubles they have become in some degree inde¬ 
pendent of his authority, and they look to other sources besides 
his favour for their security. There is no doubt, however, but 
that all that they could claim from us in return for their assist¬ 
ance would be protection in the enjoyment of their jaghires, 
which, in case of our interference in the affairs of the empire 
hereafter, ■; is more than probable that we should afford them 
alf events. The promise of this protection would not prevent 
us from availing ourselves of any advantages to be derived here- 
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m any subsidiary engagements which might be entered 
with the Peshwah. The countries which it is probable we 
should wish to have under such an arrangement are Sava no re 
and Darwar, on which there arc no jaghircs. Their revenues 
arc applied in part to the payment of Goklah’s army, being the 
army of the state, and in part of a debt due by the state to the 
family of Purshcram Bhow \ and all that would be necessary 
would be to urge the Peshwah to make some other arrange¬ 
ment for the payment of this debt, Upon the whole, therefore, 
considering the nature of the tenures of (he chiefs who com¬ 
mand the troops in this part of the Mahratta territory, and their 
probable objects and ours, I cannot conceive that we can be 
fettered hereafter by any engagements we may enter into with 
them, 

I now come to consider what assistance they can give us. 

In the first place, the government of the countries through 
which the British army must pass to fight this battle is in their 
hands. By having them in our camps die inhabitants of these 
countries will be friendly to us; we shall enjoy the supplies 
which they can afford, and our own supplies will pass through 
them with comparatively small escorts. In short, we shall 
enjoy advantages nearly as extensive as we should Supposing 
that the countries were in our own hands, without spending time, 
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money, and lives to conquer them. 

In the second place, we shall have the assistance of a body 
of cavalry amounting to not less than 20,000 men. I don't 
mean to hint that we shall require this assistance in the day of 
battle, but we shall to escort our supplies, to guard our baggage 
and provisions on our marches, to keep our camps quiet, to 
cover our forage, and save our own cavalry, 

In the third place, we shall have the advantage of the best 
intelligence, particularly of any designs upon our rear. With 
such a body of cavalry in your uamp, the enemy would not dare 
to detach small parties to your rear to distress your communi¬ 
cations ; and if he did, those parties would not remain there, 
as you would have the earliest intelligence of their movements, 
and might detach superior bodies Immediately; and the fear 
of weakening himself too much in front of such a body of cavalry 
as you would have would equally prevent him from detaching 
a large body. 

There is no doubt but that the advantages to be derived from 
this body of men are very great, and probably will more than 
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the perils to be expected from an alii and 
'"Them; and when it is recollected that by their assistance a 
prospect b afforded of keeping open our rear, and thus of 
bringing the contest to the only possible conclusion! f think 
that the necessity of encouraging them is obvious, 

I have previously slated that these troops belong to the TVIah- 
ratta state, for whose subsistence payment is already provided 
by the arrangements of that government; therefore the em¬ 
ployment of them will*occasion no expense, They likewise and 
their horses* like all other Mahrattaa, live upon jowarry, the 
grain of the country, and their consumption will not fall upon 
our supplies* 

I have, &c. 

Arthur Wellesley. 


236, To Jonathan Pune an, Esq. 

Expediency of direct — inexpedUiicy of indirect — communications 
with ITolkar, 

(Extract.) Camp, 22nd June* (803. 

1 am of opinion that one great fault of which we have been 
guilty in the negotiations to prevent the confederacy, has been 
that we have omitted to keep up a communication artd inter¬ 
course with Hblkar, whom I consider a si the most formidable of 
the three supposed confederates* I endeavoured to remedy this 
fault as soon as I arrived at Poonah, and proposed to Holkar to 
send him a gentleman ; but he was at that time on his plunder¬ 
ing plan in the Nizami territories, and in his answer he pre- 
f unded not to understand the meaning of my proposition, I am, 
therefore, dearly of opinion that the sooner we remedy this 
fault the better \ and I should not object much to any channel 
by which we might obtain so desirable an object* But T don’t 
like the communications through third persons : they never lead 
to any thing but inaction on our part, and give room for every 
kind of intrigues. If Fukkcr u Deen has any proposition to 
make of a mode by which the peace between Hoikar and the 
Honourable Company can be preserved, lie is an old servant of 
the Company's, and in constant communication with you, and 
he ought to come forward and make it, and to state his au¬ 
thority and his reasons for believing that the mode which he 
proposes will have the desired effect* On the ground of such a 




hat course we should pursue with him. 4)9 

iicatton some steps can be taken, the business can be 
m some kind of shape, we can see what prospect there is 
of getting it forward; and its future progress; but these second 
and third hand communications are always intrigues, and lead 
to disasters. 


1537 . To Xiieutenant-Colonel Colima, 

General Wellesley wfiifs to Holkar r with a copy of the 1 reafy. 

Camp, 16th July, 1&03. 

Although the Governor-General mentioned in one of his 
despatches that the treaty of Rassein ought to be communicated 
to Holkar, tin orders have been sent stating by whom ; and I 
have not observed in any of the correspondence that it has been 
communicated to that chief. I have long thought that it would 
be very desirable to open a communication with Holkar, and 
particularly to make known to him the treaty of Bassem, l 
have therefore taken the opportunity of the departure from this 
camp of a vakeel from Am rut Rao to show Holkar tne treaty ; 
and I have written him a letter 1 , of which I enclose a translation, 
which I send £0 him by a Native officer. 

Believe me, &C., 

Arthur Wellesley, 


233. To his Excellency the Marquess Wellesley. 

A contest with Holkar not to be precipitated. 

(Extract) Camp, 31st Jan, 1804* 

It is difficult to say what line Holkar will take, or what 
ought to be done with him. He is evidently only a freebooter, 
and to crush him cannot be called a war in the present state of 
the Company’s power ; but whatever may be done hereafter, I 
think it will be advisable not to touch him, unless he should 
attack the Company or their allies, till the alliance with Scin- 
diah will be concluded. If Scindiah sees us attack Holkar, he 
will most probably not enter into the defensive alliance; he 
will attack Holkar at the same time, in order to get what he 


can. 


1 See No. 147, p. 262.— Ed, 
Eel 





4 PROPHETIC STRICTURE ON LAKE'S STRATEGY 


239. To Colonel Montroaor, 

War with Holkur probably avoidable; if noi\ he ought to 


promptly suppressed. 

(Extract.) Bombay, 26 th March, lS&jfl 


The subsidiary alliance offered to Scindiah, in the ; >tfi 
article of the treaty of peace, has been concluded. The know¬ 
ledge of this event will, I think, prevent the supposed contest 
with Holkar, which after all, in the present state of the Company’s 
power, could not have been considered more than a Polygar war* 
But to say the truth, I have always considered Holkar s power 
to depend upon his avoiding a contest with any of the British 
armies, and I believe that he has been of the same opinion ; 
there are, therefore, good grounds for thinking that we shall now 
have unqualified peace* Supposing that we should not, there 
arc four or five armies ready to move upon him, and we should 
make a capital finishing of a Mahratta confederacy by destroy¬ 
ing the chief who they say planned it, but who cautiously 
avoided activity in the execution of his own plans after the two 
other members had been destroyed* 


240. To Josiali Webbo, Esq* 

General Lake ought to dash at Holkar at once; or postpone 
hostilities until he is strong enough to do so * 

Bombay, 20th April, 1804, 

Malcolm's letter of the 14th is certainly very important; but 
I by no means think the question of peace or war decided* It 
w ill depend uponHolkar's conduct when he will find that General 
Lake has moved, The Generals intention not to quit Hin¬ 
dustan, and not to follow Holkar, will be fatal. He ought to 
leave a corps in Hindustan for its security, and move with alight 
body in pursuit of Holkar, whose force will fritter away daily, 
whether he retreats after fighting or without fighting* If he 
should not pursue Holkar, the war will immediately become 
defensive on our part in the most important quarter, and by such 
operations we must lose. 

Colonel Murray s offensive operations must he feeble in com* 
parison with those of the Commander-in-Chicf; indeed, I don’t 
think that he can venture far from the Myhie* No progress, 
then, will be made in the war till I can reach the countries north 
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'ugein ; and supposing it to be safe for me to quit the Deccan 
with fill)' formidable corps of troops, I am almost certain that 1 
shall not have it in my power to collect a sufficient quantity of 
provisions to subsist the troops till they would arrive in commu¬ 
nication with the stores of Giuorat. At all events, months must 
elapse before I could reach those countries; and I really think 
that if General Lake should push Holkar vigorously, the war 
ought not to last a fortnight* 

If General Lake should not be sufficiently strong to carry on 
the war in this manner* he ought to delay its commencement till 
lie can be reinforced, or till Scmdialfs subsidiary force can be 
arranged I return all your letters. 

Believe me, 8c c*, 

Arthur Wellesley* 


241 . To Josiah Webb©, Esq* 

Why the English Cwcmment might not to support Cashcc 
Rm liolkar .. 

(Extract) Bombay, 23rd April, 1804* 

I have always held the same opinion about Cashec Rao Holkar. 
He is an infamous blackguard, despised by everybody, full of 
prejudices, hatred, and revenge, and without one adherent or even 
a follower. By adopting his cause we shall burthen ourselves 
with the defence and support of another weak and helpless power, 
we shall disgust Sdndialds government, and vve shall not give 
satisfaction to the followers and adherents of the Holkar family* 
The act will be abstractedly generous \ but considering that 
Cashec Rao was concerned in the murder of his brother, it will 
be to support usurpation founded on murder, and, for the reasons 
I have above mentioned, highly impolitic. 

The question ought to be decided at the same time that the 
Governor-General decides that he will go into the war, and I 
must, of course, write to him about it; but you ought to write 
likewise* 

242. To Colonel Murray, 

Murray to march quickly into Ma/wa, when the war tenth 
Holkar hcguis. 

(Extract,) Bombay, 30th April, 1804. 

At whatever period hostilities may commence with Holkar, it 
will be necessary that your corps should move into Malwa. You 
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observe, therefore, the necessity of keeping it prepared, at 
least till the exact state of affairs in Hindustan shall be known ; 
and when you break it up for the rains, you will take care to 
occupy such positions as will be most useful to enable you to 
advance with celerity into MaJwa, as will at the same time cover 
Guzerat from, invasion, and as will enable you to collect in 
strength whenever that may be necessary. 


243. To Colonel Murray* 


Instructions for tilt conduct of the war with Hollar, 

(Extracts.) Bombay, ;th May, 1804- 

I have the honour to inform you that I have received intima¬ 
tion from Ins Excellency the Governor-General, that he has given 
directions to the Commander-In-Chief to attack Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar; and his Excellency has ordered me to make arrange¬ 
ments to co-operate with, and support the operations of, the 
Commanderdn-Chtef, 

It is impossible for me to say what the operations of the 
Commandcr-i El-Chief will be, but Iiolkar’s power appears to 
consist principally in a considerable army in the field; and 1 
imagine that his Excellency's operations will, in the first instance, 
be directed to defeat that army ; or, if Holtcar should avoid an 
action by flying, to press upon him so closely as to oblige his 
troops to disperse. This operation can be aided very materially 
from Guzcrat, and I proceed to point out to you in what manner. 
******* 

If the operations of his Excellency the Commander-In-Chief 
should be directed to the defeat and dispersion of Holkar\s army 
according to the mode which I have supposed at the commence¬ 
ment of this letter, your object will be to post yourself in such a 
manner as to stop Holkar, and embarrass and impede his flight 
as much as possible, and if you can, to engage him. 

If the Commander-in-Chief should commence his operations 
in a short time, it does not appear to me to be probable that 
Holkar, who is now, I believe, about Ajmcer, will retire to the 
south-\vestu*ard,or towards Guzcrat; but he will, probably, move 
towards Ougcin. I have no ground, however, for this conjecture, 
excepting the knowledge that the rains will commence in June, and 
the probability that Holkar will be disinclined to trust himself in a 
country in that season of the year, in which his operations would 
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;frc$*rihned by the course of the rivers, the nature of the country, 
&e. If he should move towards Ougein, it will be your business 
to join Scindiah’s army at the earliest practicable period ; and at 
all events, to move with celerity upon Holkar, and attack him 
whenever you shall have an opportunity, \ ou wtll take with 
you as large a body of the Guickwar cavalry as can be furnished 
to you. 


******* 

I understand that he has some strongholds in Mahva, particu 


lariy at Rampoora, or Brampoora, to which he has lately sent 
his infantry and guns; but it will not be difficult to obtain 
possession of them, and to make a final conquest and settlement 
of his coimt^ as soon as his army shall have been beaten and 
dispersed; and to employ our troops in sieges till this object 
shall have been effected will only give Holkar leisure for his 
predatory operations, will enable him to distress the troops by' 
operating on their communications during such sieges, and will 


delay his final defeat. 


2 (t 4 .i To General Lake. 

Rapid and continuous pursuit, with corps capable of sustaining an 
action, the best mode of dispersing such an army as Holkar s. 

2 7 th May, 1804, 

* * # £ * i The account you give of the state of Holkar s army 
is very satisfactory'. I have served a good deal in this part <>! 
India against this description of freebooter ; and T think that 
the best mode of ope rating:, is to press him with one or two corps 
capable of moving with tolerable celerity, and of such strength 
as to render the result of an action by no means doubtful, if he 
should venture to risk one. There is but little hope, it is true, 
that he will risk an action, or that any one of these corps will 
come up with him. The effect to be produced by this mode of 
operation is to oblige him to move constantly and with great 
celerity. When reduced to this necessity, he cannot venture to 
stop to plunder the country, and he does comparatively but little 
mischief : at all events the subsistence of his army becomes 
difficult and precarious, the horsemen become dissatisfied, they 
perceive that their situation is hopeless, and they desert in 
numbers daily \ the freebooter ends by having with him only a 


1 Sit in Col. Gui wood’s Edition.—^- 
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^ adherents ; and he Is reduced to such a state as to be liable 

to be taken by any small body of country horse, which are the 
fittest troops to be then employed against him* 

In proportion as the body of our troops, to be employed 
against a freebooter of this description, have the power of moving 
with celerity, will such freebooter be distressed. Whenever the 
largest and most formidable bodies of them are hard pressed by 
our troops, the village people attack them upon their rear and 
flanks, cut off stragglers, and will not allow a man to enter their 


villages; because their villages being in some degree fortified, 
they know well that the freebooters dare not wait the time which 
would be necessary to reduce them. When this is the case, all 
their means of subsistence vanish, no resource remains excepting 
to separate; and even this resource is attended by risk, as the 
village people cut them off on their way to their homes. 

You will have been informed by Mr. Wefobe that Co], Murray 
lias moved before this time, 

I have the pleasure to inform you that I have great hopes that 
I shall be able to move, and to make the siege of ChSndore in 
1 lie course of the month ol June. Every thing is ready. The 
troops have been clothed and equipped, and I wait only for a 
fall of rain to insure water. 


245, To Colonel Murray. 

Murrays force adequate to its requirements\ Mischief of 
inuendos that it is not, 

(Extract.) Camp at Ntggeree, *8th June, JS04. 

You have a larger body of European soldiers than the Com* 
manderdmChief, or than I have ever had ; and Col. Monsoti has 
driven Holkar before him out of the territories of the Rajah of 
Jay poor, of Bhocudy, and of Kota, without a single European 
soldier or horseman, excepting the Irregular horse of the country. 
^ ou **ll be joined by a large body of Srindialds cavalry. 

From your frequent allusions to this subject. I should be induced 
to believe that you do not deem your force sufficient to perform 
the service on which you are employed, if I was not aware of the 
circumstances to which I have above referred ■ and it is, there¬ 
fore, necessary, that I should request you to explain yourself 
fully to Mr. Duncan upon it. Your explanation of your senti¬ 
ments ought to be full; as f by allusions to your weakness* and 
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your hopes that you will be reinforced, you expose 
the government to the severe responsibility of omitting to rein¬ 
force you on tiie one hand, if it should be necessary; or of rein¬ 
forcing you* on the other, if it should not. 


24(L To Major Malcolm. 

Peril involved in /he prolongation of the war. Murray and 
ATorison both afraid of Hollar ; and each justifies his reheat 
by that af the other, 

(Extract,) Rarrackpoor, 24th Aug*, 1^04, 

You may depend upon it that the Commander-m*Chief will 
not allow me to undertake the settlement of affairs in Malwa; 
indeed it would be improper to propose such an arrangement 
to him T ami unreasonable to expect that he would propose it 
himself. 

It h now reported that Holkar is crossing the Churatnil; and 
if that report be well founded, the Commanderdn-Chief will have 
a favourable opportunity of attacking him, and of bringing the 
war to a conclusion. If it Is not soon brought to a conclusion, 
either in this manner or some other, it will be the most serious 
affair in which the British government have ever been engaged, 
and one which will require the exertions of all of us. In such 
a case, I have no objection to go back to the Deccan : but other¬ 
wise I am very desirous to avoid the journey. I shall speak to 
the Governor-General respecting the arrangements you propose 
for Close, 

T have react over with the greatest attention all Monsons letters, 
and all the information which has arrived here respecting the 
late misfortunes; and I am decidedly of opinion that Monson 
advanced without reason, and retreated in the same manner ; and 
that he had no intelligence of what was passing 5 miles from his 
camp. 

It is a curious circumstance that Monson and the Commander- 
in-Cliief should attribute their misfortunes to Murray’s retreat, 
and that Murray should attribute his retreat to a movement of 
the same kind made by Monson. At all events both parties 
appear to have been afraid of Holkar, and both to have fled from 
him in different directions. 

I do not think that the Commander-m-Chicf and I have carried 
on the war so well by our deputies as we did ourselves. There 
is jju news. The countries to the northward are in great alarm ; 
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It Is to be hoped that the Govertior“GeneraI*s luck will not 
leave bini in this crisis: and that all will be settled before the 
late misfortunes can have any .serious effect. Would to God 
that I had come round here In March, and Holkar would now 
have been in the tomb of all the Capulets ! 


247, To Lieutenant-Colonel Wallace, 

Narrative of Mousons retreat. Rationale of his disasters. 
Lessons from his campaign * 

Fort William, 12th Sept,, 1S04. 

l \ ou will have heard reports of poor Munson’s reverses, but as 
I am on the spot, you will be glad to hear the truth from me; 
and as they give some important military lessons to ns all, 1 do 
not regard the trouble of writing them to you* When it became 
necessary to attack I foliar, Monsou was detached from the 
grand army with 3 battalions and their guns, and a body of 
cavalry, under Lieut. Lucan, Holkar, who was then near Ajmecr, 
with art army composed only of horse (and as Gen, Lake was 
at no great distance from Monson), retreated towards Malwa, 

After quitting the river Jumna, and passing through the flat 
countries depending on Agra, the first country going to the 
southward is a mountainous tract called Jeypoor, governed by 
the Rajah of that name, who had been tributary to Scindiah and 
Holkar previous to the late war,-and who had been relieved from 
his tribute by the operation of the treaty of peace. Joining to 
the territories of jeypoor is that of the Rajah of IJoontly, of the 
^ame description ■ and joining to Boondy is the territory of the 
Rajah of Kota. These last two Rajahs had been, and are 
still, tributary to Scindiah; and Holkar has claims upon them 
which they hoped to get rid of by the British assistance, in 
consequence of their conduct In the war ; at all events, they were 
desirous to obtain for a time the British protection against the 
demands of l lotlcar. 

Between ndy and Jeypoor is a small territory and fort 
called Rampoora, which, at the commencement of the war, be¬ 
longed to Holkar. This territory had formerly been part of the 
Jeypoor territory, and had been seized by the Holkar family ia 
some of their former contests with the Rajah of Jeypoor. The 

1 1 his letter is given eniire, ejtcept three opening paragraphs, on 
personal matters.— Ed, 
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country between Agra and the province of Malwa, 
the Kota territpryi and which is entered ihrough a 
pass called the Muckundra ghaut, is intersected by rivers and 
mrllahS) which are cither full throughout the western rains, or are 
filled at times by those rains, and become impassable for troops. 
Of these, the principal is the river Chtimbal, which runs between 
Kota and Boondy, and the river Ban as, which runs between 
Rampoora and Agra. 

When Holkar Bed in front of the army of the Comrmmder-m- 
Chief, Col. Monson followed him successively to Boondy and 
Kota, the Rajahs of which countries were very desirous to have 
the protection of the British troops against his exactions, and 
promised supplies and every thing which Col. Monson could 
want. At the same time that Col, Monson advanced a detach¬ 
ment under CoL Don, consisting of 2 battalions, was sent to take 
Rampoora, of which place it got possession by storm j and this 
detachment afterwards joined and reinforced Monson s corps, 
which then consisted of ,j battalions. 

In the month of June, the Commander-in-Chief withdrew his 
army into cantonments, leaving Mooson's corps in the Kota 
country, Monson, towards the end of that month, passed through 
the Muckundra ghaut into Malwa, accompanied by the troops 
of the Rajah of Kota, and some of Sciadlah’s, under Bapppjee 
Scindiali, and attacked, and took by storm, the hill fort of 
Hinglisghur ; and after this operation, he took up a position in 
Malwa, recommended to him by the Rajah of Kota, at some dis¬ 
tance from the Muckundra ghaut, in which the Rajah told him 
he was likely to get supplies, and from which Monson expected 
to be able to communicate with CoL Murray, at that time on his 
march from Guzerat towards Ougem. 

After his retreat in front of the Commander-in-Ghief, Holkar 
had first threatened Ougein, and afterwards had gone toMundis- 
soar, a town belonging to Scindiah, situated to the north-west 
of Ougein, and on the left of the Chum by I. Between the middle 
and latter end of June, he took and plundered this town j and at 
that time the river Chumbul was between him and CoL Monson, 
who was encamped about 5 coss from the river, on the right 
bank. 

Towards the beginning of July, Holkar passed the Chumbul 
with his army* CoL Monson learnt that he was doing so, and 
intended to attack him. He moved towards the place at which 
he heard Holkar was, and found that the whole army had 
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■ossed the river; nearly about the same time, he understood 
that Col. Murray, who hail made 2 marches towards Ougein 
from Guzerat, had recrossed the Myhie; and upon the whole, 
Monson, having only i days’, pro visions, thought it best to retreat. 
Accordingly, he sent off his baggage early on the following 
morning, the 8th July, I believe, towards the MuckumJra ghaut; 
and he followed with the infantry at about 9 in the morning, 
meaning to reach Muckttndfa that night, the distance about 1 7 
miles. He left Lucan, with his irregular horse and Bappojee 
Setndiall’s horse, to cover his rear, and to follow as his rear guard. 
After Monson had marched a few miles, he heard that Holkar 
hud attacked, with his cavalry, his rear guard of irregular horse; 
and shortly afterwards, he received intelligence that the rear 
guard was destroyed, and Lucan taken prisoner. He arrived at 
Muckundra unmolested, and took up a position that covered the 
ghaut; but which, like all others that I have seen, had many 
passages practicable for cavalty. 

On the next day* or the next but one, Monson was attacked 
b) the whole of Holkar s cavalry, in J separate bodies, who, how- 
ever, could make no impression upon him ; and they were beat 
otT. Towards evening he heard that the infantry was arrived at 
a camp within 2 or 3 coss of the Stuck undra ghaut, with their 
guns, 175 in number; and he determined to retreat again. lie 
accordingly marched to Kota, the Rajah of which place urged 
nun to stay there, but could not supply him with provisions; 
and then Monson marched on the following day, and crossed the 
C Uvmibul in boats, provided by the Rajah, which he sunk after 
he had crossed* 

1 he rain began about the icth July, and became incessant, and 
rendered Munson’s marches much more difficult than they would 
otherwise have been ; particularly in that country, which is a 
black cotton ground. At last, after he had crossed the Chum bul, 
he was obliged to spike his guns and leave them behind, and he 
continued his march, getting but little provision on the road until 
he reached Rampoora, He was followed, but not much harassed, 
ijy a body of Holkar s horse, which overtook him at a nullah, 
winch being full, stopped him. He twice beat up the canip of 
thl * 1 d>P of hor$e > then I believe they quitted him. On his 
JV*. ;it Ran, P°°^> Monson was joined by 2 battalions with 
then guns, and a body of Hindustany horse, under Major Frith, 
1 ' ul k £en sent from Agra to reinforce him, and he imme¬ 
diately began to collect provisions at Rampoora. 
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Eks rains, which had been so distressing to Monson, likewise 
impeded Holkar, some of whose guns remained to the southward 
of the Muckundra ghaut. His progress to the northward was 
likewise impeded by Monson having destroyed the Rajah of 
Kota’s boats on the Chumbul. However, at last he advanced, and 
towards the 20th Aug* again approached Monson at Rampoora* 

By this lime, Monson had collected only about 12 days 1 pro¬ 
visions, and the Commandcr-in-Chief, foreseeing the difficulty in 
which lie might again be involved, desired him on the 20th Aug. 
to retire towards Jeypoor, if he should think it probable that he 
might be distressed for provisions. 

Monson, however, remained till Holkar approached him within 
6 coss with his whole army, and on the 21st Aug., in the evening, 
commenced his retreat towards Agra, by Kooshalghur, Leaving 
Jeypoor on his left hand. He left 15 companies as a garrison m 
Rampoora* He arrived at Banas river on the 23rd, and found 
that it was full: on the 24th, In the morning, it fell, and became 
fordable, and he passed over his baggage and a battalion ; and 
between 13 and 3 o’clock, he passed over three more battalions, 
leaving the piquets and one battalion to support them on the 
southern bank. 

Holkar's troops had appeared in the morning, and were seen 
crossing at different fords on the right and left flank \ and towards 
evening, Holkar's infantry and guns appeared in. front. They 
attacked the piquets, but were repulsed; and the piquets and 
battalion took $ guns; but afterwards our troops were over¬ 
powered by superior numbers, and were obliged to retreat across 
the river to the main body, in which operation they lost many 
men, being attacked on their rear, and also by the horse, who 
had crossed the river and moved up its bed. 

Monson retreated from Banas river on the night of the 24th. 
leaving his baggage, and arrived at Kooshalghur, about 40 miles 
* distant, on the night of the 25 th. He was followed throughout 
the march by Holkar’s horse, who, however, were not able to 
make any impression upon him. He halted on the night of the 25th 
and the 26th at Kooshalghur, and on the stfth at night marched 
towards Agra, Something happened on the 27th, of which I 
have not received an account; but on the 30th, Monson and his 
detachment arrived at Agra. 

The Commander-iii-Chief ha?? taken the field, and it is to be 
hoped that he will have an early opportunity of wiping away the 
disgrace which we have suffered. 
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It ia worth while to review these transactions,, in order that we 
may see to what these misfortunes ought to be attributed* that 
in future* if possible, they may be avoided. 

In the ist place, it appears that Col. Monsoids corps was never 
so strong as to be able to engage Holkar s army, Ef that Chief 
should collect it; at least the Colonel was of that opinion, 
sadly : It appears that it had not any stock of provisions, ^rdly • 
That it depended for provisions upon certain Rajahs, who urged 
its advance. 4thly ; That ho measures whatever were taken by 
British officers to collect provisions cither at Booady or Kota, or 
even at Rampoora, a fort belonging to US ? in which we had a 
British garrison, jthly : That the detachment was advanced to 
such a distance, over so many almost impassable rivers and 
nullahs, without any boats collected, or posts upon those rivers ; 
and in fact, that the detachment owes its safety to the Rajah of 
Kota, who supplied them with his boats. 

The result of these facts is an opinion, in my mind, that the 


detachment must have been lost, even if Holkarhad not attacked 
them with his infantry and artillery. 

In respect to the conduct of the operations, it is my ojunion 
that Monson ought to have attacked Holkar in the first instance. 


If lie chose to retire, he ought to have supported the rear guard 
with his infantry, and to have sent the irregular horse away with 
the baggage. 

When he began to retreat, he ought not to have stopped longer 
than a night at Muclnmdra; because he must have been certain 
that the same circumstances which obliged him to retire to 
Muckundra, would also oblige him to quit that position. The 
difference between a good and a bad military position Is nothing 
when the troops are starving. 

The same reasoning holds good respecting Monsons halt at 
Rampoora, unless he intended to fight. As he had been rein¬ 
forced, he ought to have fallen back till he was certain of his 
supplies; and having waited till Holkar approached him, and 
particularly as Holkar s army was not then in great strength in 
infantry and guns, he ought to have vigorously attacked him 
before he retired. When his piquets were attacked on the Eanas, 
he ought to have supported them with his whole corps* leaving 
one battalion on the northern bank to take care of his bag¬ 
gage ■, and if lie had done so, he probably would have gained 
a victory, would have saved his baggage* and regained his 
honour. 
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avc some Important lessons from this campaign. 1st: 
fkmltl never employ a corps on a service for which it is not 
fully equal andly: Against the Mahrattas tn particular, but 
against all enemies, we should take care to be sure of plenty of 
provisions, 3rd ly: Experience has shown us, that British troops 
can never depend upon Rajahs, or any allies, for their supplies. 
Our own officers must purchase them ; and if we should employ 
a Native in such an important service, we ought to see the sup¬ 
plies before we venture to expose our troops in the situation in 
which they may want them* 4thly : When we have a fort which 
cun support our operations, such as Rampoora to the northward, 
or Ahmcduuggur,or Chandore, in your quarter, we should imme¬ 
diately adopt effectual measures to fill it with provisions and 
stores, in case of need 5thly: When we cross a river likely to 
be full in the rains, we ought to have a post and boats upon it; 
as I have upon all the rivers south of Poonah, and as you have, 
l hope, upon the Beemah and the Godavery, 

Jn respect to the operations of a corps in the situation of Mon- 
son’s, they must be decided and quick ■ and in all retreats, it 
must be recollected that they are safe and easy, in proportion to 
the number of attacks made by the retreating corps. But atten¬ 
tion to the foregoing observations will, I hope, prevent a British 
corps from retreating. 

These misfortunes in Hindustan will I fear, take me back to 
the Deccan, Indeed, I shall leave this immediately, and orders 
have been already given that cavalry may be prepared to rein¬ 
force the troops with you. 

P.S. Of course I mean this letter 1 * * 4 only for your own perusal, 
and that of your particular friends. 


1 The compiler takes the liberty to add, as notes, to this and the fol¬ 
lowing letter, an opinion and an illustration of them. 

Sir Robert Peel in speaking of the Duke of Wellington, said that he 
considered him the most powerful writer in the English language, and 
that the letter upon Col Monsons retreat was the best military letter he 
had ever read, and quoted the line from Horace : 

1 Scribcndi recte, sapere est et principinm et fonsd 

Dt Arte poetica, I. 309 

Extract from a tetter fram Major-Gen, Sir Charles Napier, K.CB.^ after 
the battle of Meeame t dated Hyderabad, 20 th Feb., 18 ,( 3 , 

4 The Duke's letter on the retreat of Col Monson decided me never 




MA HR A TTA WARFARE; AND HOW TO MEET IT* 

114 B. To Colonel Murray, 

Advice on the conduct of the war with Balkar. 

(Extract) 

Fort William, 14 th S^pt., 1S0 4. 

I here are two modes in which the Mahrattas carry on their 
operations. They operate upon supplies by means of their 
Cavalry; and after they have created a distress in the enemy's 
camp, which obliges the army to commence a retreat, they press 
upon it with all their infantry and their powerful artillery.’ Their 
opponent, being pressed for provisions, is obliged to hurry his 
march, and they have no fear of being attacked. They follow 
him with their cavalry in his marches, and surround and attack 
him with their infantry and cannon when he halts, and he can 
scar cely escape from them. 

1 lut, therefore, which I consider absolutely necessary in an 
operation against a Mahratta power (indeed in any military 
operation in India) is such a quantity of provisions in your 
camp as will enable you to command your own movements, 
arid to be Independent of your magazines, at least for that length 
of time which may be necessary to fulfil the object for which you 
may be employed. 

I he next object to be considered is, the strength of your corps. 
Experience has shown us that the Mahratta cavalry are not very 
formidable when opposed to our infantry; that of Holkar, in 
particular, made no impression upon Moitson’* detachment in 
its long retreat. All the impression was produced by the Infantry 
and cannon, the weather, and want of provisions. The infantry is 
the strength of Holkar’s, as it is of every other army, and to that 
I conceive your corps to be fully equal. 

U is probable that the Commander-in-Chief will not be at 
Kota till towards the end of October, and supposing that Ilolkar 
should adopt the plan of operations which I have detailed in the 
commencement of this letter, he will b e near you about the be¬ 
ginning or middle of that month. You ought therefore to have 




.0 retire before an Indian army. If 1 have done wrong abstractedly (for 
success, like chanty, covers sins), the Great Master led me into it’; but 
my own conviction is that I have done right; and that my admiration of 
him, raid study of ins words and deeds, as the great rules of war. have 
caused this victory.'—Col. Gurwood's note. 
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month’s provision in youreamp* If he should brin^, 
iL^mjWiitry and camion near you, you ought to throw your bag¬ 
gage into any fortified village, or throw up a few redoubts to 
cover it, iii any place in which there maybe water, where you will 
leave a guard to tike care of it,and march to attack his infantry. 
If you should beat that, the cavalry will not hold together. 

You must by all means avoid allowing him to attack you with 
Ins infajvtiy. There is no position in which you could maintain 
your camp against such powerful artillery as all the Mahrattas 
have* If you should not hear of their approach until they are close 
to you and coming to attack you, it would be better to secure 
your baggage in any manner, and move out to attack them* Do 
not allow them to attack you in your camp, on any account* 
Holkar may, however, possibly keep his Infantry out of your 
way, surround you with his cavalry, and entirely cut off your 
communication. You have then only to beat up his cavalry 
camps as frequently as you may hear of their situation* Do 
not allow the enemy to lie near you with impunity, and you 
will soon clear the communication* Send constant accounts to¬ 
wards Kota of your situation ; and if you should hear of the 
infantry camp, move upon it with celerity and attack it. In this 
consideration of the subject, I have supposed that you will have 
no cavalry* if you should have any, you will, of course, use it in 
attacks upon the enemy as often as may be practicable \ and if 
you should support those attacks by your infantry and your 
cannon, you maybe certain that they will be successful* 

If your provisions should fail you, and you should hear that 
Holka^s infantry is near von, you ought to attack them before 
you think of any thing else. If you should be obliged to draw 
off towards your magazines, make your regular marches at the 
regular hours ■ beat up the cavalry corps as frequently as you 
can; if the infantry, or any part of them, should approach you, 
attack them with vigour* Even if you should lose a day nr two 
by it in the time of your arrival at your magazines, you will pro- 
bably gain time in the period of your relief from your distresses, 
as the cavalry will cease to hang upon your flank when the in¬ 
fantry arc beaten* Burn all the baggage which you cannot carry 
on. But if you should have provisions in your camp in sufficient 
quantities to enable you to fulfil the objects for which your corps 
is employed, there is nothing which can oblige you to retreat. 

I do not know what orders you may have received from the 
Commander-in-Chicf. His intention is, I believe* that you should 
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posed In my letter of the 7th May, At all eventSj 
intention may be* you must have a store of provisions 
j,ou will not be in safety, much less be of any 
operations. 


240 . To Colonol Agnow, 

Dan^arms impression produced mi the native mind by 
MQtismis retreat . 

(Extract.) Seringapatam, 13U1 Jan,, 1805. 

After Colonel Mon son’s defeat I acknowledge that I considered 
the peace with the MaUrattas very precarious; and indeed if the 
success of Holfctr had continued, T consider that we should have 
had to fight over again not only our battles with the Mahmttas, 
but those with all the other powers of India, whether* considered 
as our dependants or our allies. I also believe that the Rajah 
of Berar in particular, and very possibly Scindiah, considered the 
advantages gained by Holkar to have been much greater than 
they really were; that they anticipated farther successes, and the 
former prepared to take advantage of them, 

250. To Jonathan Bun can, Esq. 

Navigath rivers the only natural harrier against Mahratlas. 

Alliances with petty Rajahs unprofitable . 

(Extract) Seringapatam, 14 th Jan., iSois* 

I have always been of opinion that this warfare with Holkar has 
shown that there is no such thing In India as a frontier, properly 
so called, particularly against the Mahrattas. In fact, with their 
horse they can penetrate anywhere, excepting across a navigable 
river; and when once they have penetrated with their horse, they 
have no difficulty in making roads for their guns* I have marched 
with a Biltish army through one of these impracticable countries 
at the rate of from sixteen to twenty miles a day. 

So far for the natural frontier; but Captain Burr says that 
the Bhcels wtil defend this frontier, and that by a system of 
connexion with Oudepoor and different other petty Rajahs, we 
shad have the service of all these people. This is another error 
which th'S warfare with Ho&ar has exposed* The British govern¬ 
ment can form no connexion with petty powers of this descrip¬ 
tion m rulia, excepting Lhat of subjection on their part and 



LLIANCFS WITH PETTY RAJAHS UNDTSIRA TILE* 

giiH&rhment on ours. Indeed, I doubt whether that connexion 
can be formed ; and if I were to choose whether I would con¬ 
nect the Company with them or leave them with the Mali rat tas f 
I would adopt the latter. Of this I am very sure, that I should 
be much more certain of their assistance in tile day of need by 
this system than by taking them under the Company, 

"1 he conduct of the Rajah of Bhurtpoot, on the frontier of the 
J umna, is a strong proof of the conduct of th esc people. This Rajah 
was made independent, had additions made toll is territories, and 
the whole guaranteed to him in the war with Sdndiah, in which 
i i e served w i th t h c Com n 1 ati d e r- i n ■ C|efs army, Notwi thsta nd i n g 
this, he called in Holkar; he supported him upon the Jumna ; fu- 
is the cause of the invasion of the Dooab, and of the prolongation 
of the contest at this moment by the support which he gives to 
HoJkars defeated troops by his forts on our frontier. 

The Rajah of Jyenagur is another instance. His country was 
considered as one of the bulwarks of Bengal, yet Holkar galloped 
through it with his cavalry, marched his infantry through it, lias 
communicated ever since with Malwa through it; and the Rajah, 
although rendered independent by the treaty of peace and called 
an ally of the Company, has not only never given any assistance, 
but is strongly suspected of having aided to distress Colonel 
Monson on his retreat. There are many other instances of the 
same kind on the frontier of Cuttack, So much for alliances w T ith 
petty Rajahs. 



261, To Colonel Malcolm. 

Assaults on Bhurtpoor mismanaged^ and of dangerous consequence. 

(Extract) $ r . Helena, 3rd July, 1805, 

The 4 th and 5th failures before Bhurtpoor arc disastrous 
events, of which I apprehend the worst consequences. They 
must have blundered that siege terribly, for it is certain that, 

with adequate means, every place can be taken ; and —-- 

t ■ having been so Jong before the place, adequate means 
must have been provided, or in his power. The fault lies there¬ 
fore in the misapplication of them, or, most probably, in the 
omission to employ all those which were nccessaiy to accomplish 
the object in view, either through the ignorance of the engineers, 

or the impetuosity of-- S s temper, which could not 

brook the necessary delay- 
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VI. DEFENCE OF the INDIAN 
EMPIRE- 

j, Anglo-Ikdean Army, 

252* To Lord Clive, 

A Iteration of lhe military system in the Company's territories 
desirable. There nut si be an active field force ; and as few 
garrisons as possible, 

(Extract,) 

Camp at Hurryhur, noth June, 1800. 

I have received the honour of your Lordship s letter of the 
14th insh, in which you desire to have my opinion regarding the 
extent of the military force which will be necessary for the new 
territory which your Lordship Informs me will be assigned by 
the Nizam to the exclusive management of the Company for 
Mysore, Malabar, Canara, and Goa, It is difficult to give an 
opinion regarding the new territory, of which I have but little 
knowledge; but as your Lordship has desired it, I shall proceed 
to state what has occurred to me upon the subject. 

The question which your Lordship has put to me involves 
considerations affecting the whole of our military system hi this 
country* When the country proposed to be ceded to the 
Company is likewise to be defended, its inhabitants to be kept 
in tranquillity, and its revenue to be realised by means of the 
troops, it is impossible to expect to be able to effect these objects 
on the system of weak and dispersed garrisons, on which we 
have been acting hitherto. This must be changed : neither the 
new territory, nor the old, can be kept in awe by troops dis¬ 
persed in forts, which they cannot quit with safety ; and, there¬ 
fore, the system which I should recommend would be to garrison 
those posts only which are absolutely necessary to us, and to 
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all times in the field, and in motion, a or 3 regiments 
European's, all the cavalry, and as large a body of Native 
infantry as can be got together. This will be a real Security , 
not only to the new territory and to Mysore, bet to the Carnatic, 
Malabar, and Canara, and nothing else ever will. It will appear 
more clearly that this system is necessary in the new territory, 
when the nature of its inhabitants, and the governments to which 
they have been accustomed, are considered. 

The whole of the country to be ceded by the Nizam is in¬ 
habited by petty rajahs and polygars, who have never been 
entirely subdued, and have never submitted to the species ot 
government which must be exercised by the Company’s ser¬ 
vants* They have been accustomed cither to the rapacity and 
corruption of Tippoo’s government, or to the weakness of the 
Nizam’s; but they are entirely unacquainted with the restraint 
of a regular authority, constructed upon the principles adopted 
by the Company’s government. This they will resist; and they 
must be kept in awe, particularly at first, by a large and an 
active force. For this purpose troops in garrison will never 
answer. 


263 . To JOfeiah Wobbo, Esq. 

l\ace in Europe no good ground for reduction of the army in 
India. Mew it may best be reduerd. 

(Extract.) 

Seringapatnm, 22 nd March, 1802. 

I am very glad to find that the King’s ministers are likely 
again to take the power over this country into their own hands, 
and make use of the control which they have over the gentry 
in Leadenhall-street I do not know exactly the points upon 
which Lord Wellesley is at issue with them, but 1 judge from 
Malcolm‘s account of the letters which he has received from 
England, that whatever they may be, he will be supported by 
the Board of Control, particularly as he appears disposed to 
make every reduction in the military expenses which is at all 
practicable. 

I agree with you entirely about the peace* It establishes 
the French power over Europe, and when we shall have dis¬ 
armed ive shall have no security excepting in our own abject- 
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ARAfy REDUCTION AS AFFECTED M? THE PEACE 

There is a report that the finances were in a very 
embarrassed state, which I am afraid is true, as there could have 
been no other inducement to make such a peace* 

i look upon the question of reduction in this country to 
stand upon ground,* entirely independent of peace or war in 
Europe, We* have carried on no offensive operations in this 
quarter, and we have long ceased to fear an attack from the 
French. The size of our army is to be attributed to the 
demands for its services existing in India, and is by no means 
occasioned by the war in Europe* The question is. whether 
those demands arc likely to be lessened or to cease upon the 
conclusion of the peace* I rather believe that as that event 
will be accompanied by the return of the French and Dutch to 
their settlements in India, it might be concluded with more 
truth that the army ought to be increased rather than 
diminished. 


The people of England, however, will not willingly hear of 
the existence of our large military establishments in India in 
time of profound peace in Europe* They will not easily believe 
that there is a necessity for them in India in the most peaceable 
times, and some reduction is therefore absolutely necessary. 
On this ground only does the peace influence the question of 
reduction. But it is very clear that the army ought to be 
reduced as little as possible, particularly that its effective 
strength ought to be kept entire, 

If there is to be any reduction of numbers below what they 
will be after the supernumeraries are struck off, I think the 
best mode will undoubtedly be to decrease the number oi 
men in each battalion, rather than to disband any of the regi¬ 
ments. By this mode It will be more easy at all times to increase 
the army to its present numbers; and as by either mode the 
officers must still be in the service, on the establishment, and 
in the receipt of their pay and batta, it will be equally eco¬ 
nomical for the present* Hereafter, however, when the number 
of officers will have decreased, to disband some of the regiments 
will be the mote economical mode; but it will be attended with 
the disadvantage of great difficulty in increasing the numbers 
of the army again. 



OBLIGATIONS OF EXTENDED EM EIRE. 


254. To Lieutenant-General Stuart. 



Distribution of ike military establishment required for the pacifica¬ 
tion and defence of the Madras Presidency, The conquest 
of foreign enemies does not atone enable us to reduce our 
armies * The increasing influence of the civil government may 
do so; and make a field force less necessary than £ once 
thought it 

(Extract) 3rd July, 1804. 

In respect to the general question of a military establishment, 
it has always appeared to me that government has made an 
erroneous calculation of the value of their conquests, as if they 
were to tend to the decrease of the military establishments and 
their expense. They have adverted only to the fact that, by the 
success of their arms, they have diminished the number of their 
external enemies ; and they have imagined that, in proportion as 
they have become secure abroad, they ought to have the means 
of reducing their armies at home. This appears to be parti¬ 
cularly the error of the Court of Directors. 

They have not adverted to the fact that all government in 
India, excepting perhaps that in Bengal, is held by the sword; 
that. In order to carry on their foreign wars, they have been 
obliged to weaken the means of their internal government, 
that is to say, the power of the sword in their own pro¬ 
vinces, by which, till this last war, they have invariably suf¬ 
fered ; and that the conclusion of the most successful foreign 
war in India, that by which the most formidable enemy may 
have been subdued, if it gives an accession of territory, must, 
bring with the territory a necessity to increase the army; because 
the government must be established in the new territory, and 
supported, as well as in the old, by the power of the sword. 
The want of knowledge, or rather of recollection, of these facts, 
is the cause of all the complaints of high military establishments 
and expenses, and of all the difficulties in which you must have 
found yourself, from the want of troops. 

This want, however, it is to be hoped, will not hereafter be so 
severely felt. For the last 5 or 6 years, great exertions have 
been made, and the Company’s power has been vastly extended, 
without any very great increase of their military resources, 
What has been done has been by great military activity and 
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cert km ; for I believe it will be found, upon an examination of 
the Company's military establishments, that, excepting in cavalry, 
they are but little larger than they were in Lord Cornwallis’s 
time, and not so strong in European troops. Accordingly, every 
thing has been on the stretch, and every nerve has been exerted, 
to support the authority of government in its extended provinces, 
as well as to provide the means of making foreign conquests. 
But now I believe that we can conquer no more, at least on the 
establishment of Fort St. George ; and the troops and military 
resources of this presidency will be applicable to the defence of 
the Fen insula against a foreign European enemy, and to provide 
for the peace of the country, 

I have never had much apprehension of the attack of an 
European enemy in India, and least of all in this war ; because 
the enemy appear to have turned their resources to that kind of 
naval equipment which, it must be obvious, they could not use in 
an attack on this country. 

In respect to the internal peace, I have great hopes of it, from 
the operation of the systems of government adopted in the latter 
end of Lord Clive s time. All arguments founded on theory are 
in their favour ; and we have also in their favour the practical 
example of a long course of peace and increasing prosperity in 
the provinces under Fort William, administered by the same 
system ; and that of the peace and tranquillity of the provinces 
under the government of Fort St. George (excepting always 
Malabar) in the late war, being the only foreign war in which the 
Company have ever been engaged, during which the people in 
all their provinces in the Peninsula from which their troops were 
withdrawn were not in rebellion. It is true that the circum¬ 
stances and events of the war were favourable to internal peace, 
and all ought not to be attributed to the system of civil govern¬ 
ment lately established. But, on the other hand, a Mahratta 
war is one during which, above ail others, the country is likely 
to be disturbed, as the Mahrattas have their agents and intrigue 
everywhere; and therefore I think it but fair to attribuLe the 
general tranquillity, excepting always in Malabar, throughout 
the late war, to something more than chance, or than to the 
circumstances and events of the war itself. Still, however, the 
sword is the main support of the government; and it is necessary 
now to provide a military establishment adequate to defend the 
Peninsula against a foreign European enemy, and to preserve the 
internal tranquillity: and I have adverted particularly to the 
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civil government, as in my opinion that must in flu- 
ence in a great degree, not only the amount of the force in each 
of the military divisions, but the mode in which that force ought 
to be disposed. 

It is difficult, iT not impossible, to point out that place on the 
great extent of coast, for the defence of which you have to pro¬ 
vide,on which it is most probable that the French would make 
im attack. After providing for the defence of Goa on the western 
coast, and Masulipatam and Fori St George-on the eastern, that 
distribution of the army which would best provide (or the 
support of the internal government, and would preserve tran¬ 
quillity, would probably answer best to defend the Peninsula 
against the attack of an Kuropcan enemy. I shall proceed, 
therefore, to state my opinion upon this part of the subject. 

In the countries in which the new systems of government have 
been introduced, there can be little occasion (or at least it is 
proba k: that in a short time there will be little occasion) lor the 
constant interference of the military in the support of the civil 
government and of the police. In those districts it will be 
possible to collect the troops allotted to the division in one or 
two great stations. This arrangement will be advantageous to 
discipline j it will be attended by the advantage of giving you 
the ability to move the troops, at once, to any ponu on the 
coast which may be threatened or attacked ; you will always 
have a force ready to move to suppress insurrection or rebellion; 
and supposing that it should be necessary to keep troops in 
these districts, at all times, for the support of the civil govern* 
meat, those which you might withdraw from a great station, in 
which some troops would be left, would not be missed ? as they 
have been heretofore, when the troops, being scattered in 
numerous small posts, have been withdrawn from the whole, 
and all have been left unoccupied in time of war, when to hold 
them would appear most important But although 1 thus 
recommend the assembly of the troops in each division where 
the new systems of government have been established, generally 
in one large station, 1 am by no means an advocate for the de¬ 
struction of the foils. You have my opinion already upon that 
subject; and I shall only mention here that the foils in these 
countries ought cither to be made over to the civil government, 
or held by small detachments made from une corps at the 
principal station. 

In the countries in which the new system of civil government 
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hds not been introduced, I tear that the old mode of distributing 
the troops must still continue. But even in these, I should 
recommend, as a general principle, to draw the corps together 
ns much as possible, and to make detachments only in case of 
very evident necessity* If this principle can be carried into 
effect in every division of the army, and I conceive that it might 
in some degree, it will give you in each division a small dis¬ 
posable force. This may not be equal to all the demands 
which may arise, hut it will give you some strength everywhere; 
and considering the great extent of coast you have to defend, 
and of the Company’s territories under the government of Fort 
St. George, I should prefer that to the concentration of your 
force in one position. 

In the present state of the army equipments, T conceive that, 
for the purposes of defence against an European enemy, or even 
ol preserving internal tranquillity, and suppressing insurrection 
nnd rebellion, there is but little occasion to have the troops 
constantly in the held. Both Native and European troops have 
their camp equipage always in readiness ; and I can speak with 
certainty of Seringa pa tam, and I should think it probable, of 
other principal stations of the army, that the time which would 
be required to bring in the cattle belonging to the ordnance, 
and for the carriage of the camp equipage of corps, would be 
sufficient to procure the bullocks which might bo necessary to 
carry any stares that might be wanted, and the provisions for 
the European troops. The cattle for the carriage of the gram 
! 'i“ the horses of the cavalry can always be procured as soon as 
the gram. 

Even if you were to form a field force, it is probable that you 
* would not give it a gram department; and, therefore, when it 
xvould move, it would depend upon its bazaars and the country 
tor its supplies, as must the troops when they move suddenly 
from these great stations. The only advantage in point of 
equipment that the held force would have would be carriage for 
the sick ; but even some of that is always to be procured : and 
it is to be supposed that the troops moving suddenly, for which 
event the field force would be provided, would leave their sick 
behind them in their station. The objections to the centrical 
field force are, that w ith the expense of an army in the field, 
they become, in a short time, not much better than troops in a 
cantonment. The field force at Hyderabad* and those at Cawn- 
pore and buttyghur in Bengal, are examples of the truth of this 
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. Tlioac troops arc in barracks, and the officers in 

bungalows; and it is as difficult to move them, as it is to move 
a similar number from a garrison^ and a proportion of them must 
be left to take care of the cantonment. 

But in respect to an invasion by the French, I should suppose 
that your mode of defence would be to collect^ as speedily as 
possible, a body of troops in the neighbourhood of the spot on 
which the French might land, with directions to watch and 
circumscribe their movements as much as possible, to cut oft 
their communications with the country, and to prevent them 
from receiving supplies of cattle, provisions, &c* Supposing t ie 
landing to be made in the Carnatic, and the number of men the 
French should land to be as large as any they have been able to 
bring out to India, I should imagine the disposable troops in the 
eastern division of the Carnatic, collected, I would suppose, at 
Wallajahbad, to be fully equal to the service proposed lor them. 
It is probable that the centrical field force, unless reinforced by 
the disposable troops in the other divisions, would not be equal 
to more; and the troops at Wallajahbad would have the advan¬ 
tage over them, that the enemy would feet them at an earlier 
period than they would the field force. 

On the other hand, supposing the enemy to land on the 
western coast, the measures to be pursued would be the 
same. The troops would collect in Malabar in their neigh¬ 
bourhood \ they would be joined by those from Sermgapatatn; 
and they would certainly be felt before the field force could 


approach. 

When preparations are to be made for a great foreign war, 
such as the late war with the Mahrattas, the mere readiness of 
the troops is nothing, in comparison with the preparations 
required for the departments of the service* You could march 
the troops from the most distant garrisons before these would be 
ready, and therefore here again the field force would be of 
no use. I acknowledge that I have altered my opinion upon 
this subject: but the state of the country has altered much since 
I formed it ; the equipments of the army have been much im¬ 
proved i 1 have gained more experience and knowledge of the 
real benefits of these field forces : and I acknowledge that I am 
sanguine in my expectations, that the improvements of the civil 
government have established tranquillity in the districts in which 
they have been made, upon a basis more firm than has hitherto 


existed. 


Wtyirjj, 





255, To Lord *W\ Bentinok, 


A T txes$'ity of adding five regiments- to the Madras army. Their 
pay has already been provided . 

Fort William, 29th Aug,, 1804. 

The Governor-General has desired me to inform your Lordship 
that it is his Intention to send orders to Fort St, George, as soon 
as they can be prepared, to authorise you to add 5 regiments to 
that esLabiishmerit, His Excellency s however, is deslrous that n o 
measures should be taken in consequence of this intimation of his 
intention till you shall hear further from him. 

He intends that the troops of the government of Fort St. 
George should occupy tile territories and posts as detailed in 
his notes of instructions dated the a5th May, excepting Goa, 
which place he intends to occupy by Bombay troops. Accord* 
ing to this arrangement, Scindiah's subsidiary force will be 
permanently formed of Bengal troops. 

This addition to the establishment of Fort St. George will 
probably appear large; bul it is not so large within 4 bat¬ 
talions as that required by Gen, Stuart \ and the establishment 
will not be larger than that which existed in the end of the year 

After a full review of the military establishments since the 
year 1796, when they were first formed upon the model on which 
the army stands at the present moment, it appears clearly that 
all the additions which have been made to the armies of Fort 
St. George and Bombay, including this addition of 5 regiments, 
have been paid for by subsidies, or by revenues granted for 
the express purpose of supporting; troops, f enclose a copy 
of a memorandum which I have given to the Governor-General 
upon this subject, which will explain fully my sentiments 
upon it. 

It is difficult to say upon what principle the establishment of 
1796 was formed* However, it was certainly not sufficient for 
any purpose, even in the limited state of our territories under 
Fort St. George a l that time ; as, besides the regular regiments., 
there were 4 extra battalions, which have since been formed into 
the 1 zth and 13th regts., and there was a Madras battalion and 
several corps of sebundies in the northern Cirears* 

Even thus increased, it was certainly not an establishment 
adequate to give protection against a foreign enemy, and to 
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internal tranquillity at the same time; as in the first k 
jjtaiuVf'tt is a well known fact that it was with the utmost diffi¬ 
culty that an army was assembled in ant ^ 3 799 that could 
f^o to Serin gap at am; and in the second place? when that army 
was drawn together and marched into Mysore, a rebellion broke 
out in the provinces south of the Colerooti* and another in those 
north of the Kistna. 

Phe reduction of our great Native,enemy],theietoie, which was 
the result of that war, could not be urged as a reason for the 
diminution of the military establishments to be stationed in the 
old territories, when it appeared that the moment the troops 
marched out of those territories, the inhabitants were in rebellion. 

1 therefore conclude that the establishment of 1796 was adequate 
only to tlie preservation of internal tranquillity in the Carnatic 
ami that when additions of territory were made, additional troops 
were required. But supposing the establishment of 1796 to have 
been an adequate peace establishment, which circumstances have 
proved it was not, I think the facts stated in the enclosed memo¬ 
randum show that all the corps raised since (including the 5 new 
regiments) have been paid for by the means provided. 

If the new levies had not been made, the Company’s old terri¬ 
tories would have been lost, or the Company must have failed to 
perform their part of the treaties, by which they have gained such 
large subsidies* 


266. Memorandum submitted to tho Governor-General by 
Major-General the Hon. A< Wellesley, on tho Military 
establishments of India. 

//rbiirary and inadequate provision of the Court of Directors for 
the military requirements of Madras and hombay. Rapid 
and large expansion of those requirements since; coincidently 
with ,, and in consequence of the acquisition of territorial and 
pecuniary resources for the support of the additional troops . 

Fort William, Nov., 1804. 

1, On the nth Feb. t8oi, the Court of Directors wrote orders 
that the military establishment of Fort St. George should consist 
of 7 regiments of European infantry and 14 regiments of Native 
Infantry, including 3 regiments for the subsidiary force serving 
with the Nizam. 


CAPRICIOUS ESTIMATES OF THE DIRECTORS, 


*■ 'SL 

mien 1 5 and 


They ordered at the same time 3 European regiments 
ft regiments of Native infantry for the establishment of Bombay, 
under the notion that all above 4 of the latter would be paid lor 
by tire subsidies from the Rajah of Travancore, and the Nabob 
of Surat, 

3, T shall advert hereafter to the European establishment for 
those governments* It does not appear that the Court of Direc¬ 
tors have had before them any detailed statements of the want 
of troops when they gave these orders; but they have given 
them in an arbitrary manner, without considering at all the dr* 
cuDistances of the country to which they were intended to be 
applied. 

4, In respect to the establishment of Fort St, George, it was 
not increased by these orders beyond that ordered in the year 
1796* excepting to supply the subsidiary force for the Nizam, 
The establishment ordered in 1796 was 11 regiments* and one 
for the Nuam, if he should require one; that of ifiot was 11 
regiments, and 3 for the Nizam. Yet in 1799 an addition was 
made to the Company's territories of Coimbatoor, of the districts 
bordering on the eastern ghauts {besides Canara and Soonda, for 
which provision was supposed to be made from the Bombay esta¬ 


blishment) ; and the Company engaged, in consequence of a 
subsidy of 7 lacs of star pagodas from the Rajah of Mysore, to 
defend his territories and support his government. 

5, As the Court of Directors have not condescended to parti¬ 
culars, it is impossible to say whether they adverted to the 
necessity of defending Mysore or not; but whether they did or 
not, 3 regiments were certainly necessary for the purposes of 
Mysore and Coiflibatoor, in addition to the old establishment 
necessary for the Carnatic and the Nizam’s subsidiary force* 

6 * After the letter of Feb* iftoi, was written, the treaty of 1800 
was concluded with the Sou bah of the Deccan, by which a large 
territory was ceded, in perpetuity, in commutation of subsidy. 
The principle on which this territory was ceded, was that the 
Company should receive nearly double the amount of the sum 
paid as subsidy, in order to defray the expense of defending and 
governing the territory ceded : it cannot be denied that this 
territory would require troops. 

7, Subsequently to the dispatch of this letter from the Court 
of Directors, the civil government of the Carnatic was trans¬ 
ferred to the Company. The Nabob's troops were discharged, 
and the duty winch they had performed devolved upon those 
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.^Company. This was a fresh demand for the services of 
troops, for which the advantages gained provided the means oi 
payment. 

b. These last two demands may be fairly stated to have occa¬ 
sioned a necessity for % regiments; and in this manner has the 
establishment of Fort St. George amounted to 19 regiments. 

9 In respect to the establishment of Bombay, the Court of 
Directors have decided that 2 battalions in Malabar, and 2 
battalions in Canara, are fully sufficient. That establishment 
] mB certainly never been sufficient, as the Court might see by 
referring to their records. But the Court have admitted of 8 
regiments on the Bombay establishment, and fortunately it has 
been possible to post a large portion of the force in Malabar. 

to. Since these orders have been written, the following addi¬ 
tional demands have been made upon the establishment of 
Bombay: viz. 2 battalions for Goa; 4 battalions, if they should be 
of their present strength of 700 men, and if tcoo men, 3 battalions 
for the Gutckwsr state. Only one regiment has been raised to 
make up this deficiency, so that there remain 3 battalions to be 

provided fof. . 

11. Besides this deficiency, the subsidiary force at 1 oonab is 
paid for, and to be supplied cither by the government of Fort 
St, George or Bombay 5 and the territories ceded by the Guick- 
war, the Peshwah, and Scindiah in Guzerat, which altogether are 
of the value of 50 lacs of rupees,_ would appear to deserve some 
troops to take care of them. 

12. Reckoning that these territories require only one bat¬ 
talion, the total deficiency of Native infantry, for the payment 
of which provision is made (excepting for the 2 battalions at 
Goa, and one in the territories in Guzerat, for which 12 lacs at 
Baroach may be considered a fair equivalent), will amount to 

10 battalions. 

13. I shall now consider the subject in reference to the detailed 
wants of each establishment, the only mode in which a question 
of this kind can he fairly considered. 

14. The Guickwar subsidiary force must be 3000 men, or 3 
battalions of Bombay troops; there must be 2 battalions of 
Bombay troops at Surat; and one battalion of Bombay troops 
at Baroach; 6 battalions of Bombay troops at Poonah; 4 at 
Bombay ; and 2 at Goa : making the total of Bombay troops 
18 battalions, or 9 regiments, 

15. The battalions of Bombay infantry ought to be 1000 
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fen in time of war at all events* Hereafter I shall give a 
memorandum regarding the mode of arranging the Guickwar 
subsidiary force* 

rfi* Gen, Stuart's distribution of the army at Fort St, George 
will require 54 battalions, from which, tf 2 battalions to be posted 
at Goa, and to be found, according to this plan, by Bombay, are 
subtracted, there will remain 52 battalions. He has now $8 bat¬ 
talions, and if he should be authorised to raise 5 more regiments 
to make up for his deficiencies of Bombay troops, the deficiency 
In his distribution will be 4 battalions. These may be extra 
battalions until the orders of the Court of Directors shall have 


been received* 

17. It is desirable that the orders for completing these 5 
regiments should be given as soon as possible, as in their 
present state the extra battalions are useless; and m the season 
of operations Gen. Stuart will be deficient—in fact, all the 
Bombay troops which will have been relieved ; and the 5 Ma¬ 
dras battalions, still remaining at Poonah, whose return cannot 
be expected till the end of the year : making a total defi¬ 
ciency of 15 battalions in an army or 48 battalions, or nearly 
one third* 

i8* In respect to Europeans, the difference between the Court 
of Directors and Gen. Stuart is not very great, They have given 
20 battalions, and therefore we cannot tell on what they have 
founded their calculation. But since they have made it, one 
regiment has been given to the Nizam, for which he makes pro¬ 
vision, and the Ceded districts certainly require one, and may be 
fairly estimated as supplying the means of paying one. Gen. 
Stuart's estimate is 11 regiments, Including Goa* If Goa is to 
be supplied by Bombay, the number demanded by Gen. Stuart 
is reduced to jo regiments, which is only one regiment more than 
is allowed by the Court of Directors, adding one for the subsidiary 
force at Hyderabad, and one for the Ceded districts, both of which 
are paid for* 

1 9. The Court of Directors have fixed 3 regiments of Euro¬ 
peans as the establishment for Bombay, including one for Goa* 
There ought to be 4, of which number 4 ought to be at Bombay, 
one at Goa, and one to the northward* 

20* In respect to cavalry at Fort St* George, the original esta¬ 
blishment in 1796 was 4 regiments; since that time the Nizam 
has paid for % regiments, and the Peshwah for one regiment* 
There are now 8 regiments, so that the increase of the establish" 
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regiment since the year 179*- 0f;iU thc mta ' :tseS 
establishments which have been made, and which are now neces¬ 
sary, this is the only one which appears to me not to have been 
nan] for by subsidies from the Native powers, and this may be 
fairly counted as provided for by thc revenues oi Cmmbatoor, &c. 

21. It may be urged against this statement, if no increase has 
been made to the army not provided for, how came the mi itaiy 
exoenaes of Fort St. George to be Still such a burthen on the 
finances ? 1 answer, because Fort St. George has now thc burthen 
of defending Malabar, which Bombay formerly had. 

In ease this Memorandum should be approved of, it would be 
desirable to acquaint Mr. Duncan of the. alteration of thc arrange¬ 
ment respecting Scindiah’s subsidiary force and Goa; and to 
adopt Gen. Stuart's distribution lor the territories of loit . 
George, and to order the increase of the establishment. • 


357. Memorandum on the plan proposed of an interchange 
of Native troops of India and the Negro Corps ol the 
West Indiofl. 1806 

The plan involve, replacing English soldiers in India M 
negroes. The high qualities of thc former are unique, « “ 
the foundation of our power in India. Negroes mil fOSSi « 
no such peculiar combination of remarkable qualities, am 
mil: be a source of weakness and danger. I hep mighty an 


■ This memorandum was written at sea on the voyage »m 
to England, in consequence of the observations contained m the Mow¬ 
ing letters from Lord Casdereagh to Marquess Wellesley.- Note bj H,s 
Ciacs the picsem Dube of Wellington. ^ „„ Aug>( lSo4 . 

The extreme difficulty of raising men at home for general MfvlcebM 
induced His Majesty's Ministers to turn then 

of every description. A considerable number o ' lr ‘P ' '■ 

been procured, and an extensive augmentation of » 

the West Indies has been ordered, but shU the estaM —« 
army will remain very far short of what the various and pMU* extgencies 

of our situation require. , , 

Amongst other expedients for augmenting the pubi c '“ “' P 
sibilily of raising sepoy regiments for service extra 
itself for consideration ; but as Considerable dou s are c_ ‘ _ 

of the policy of such a measure as bearing upon the habiteMid 
or out Native subjects in that part of the globe, there is a reluctance m 

G g 






TWO ASPECTS OS THE QUESTION, 


§L 


less disadvantage be sent to Ceylon. Considering their in¬ 
form tty ^ tiny will be more costly than European troops . 
Tin plm also contemplates sepoys replacings in the West 
If idles, European as well as negro troops. Considering the 
general character of the defensive service required there, 
only a third of the Europeans could thus be replaced; and 
that would require twice the number of sepoys* sis light 
troops, for offensive operations , against savages, &c., sepoys 
are quite unsuitable. Nor will the climate agree with them. 
They can only be sent as volunteers* And few will volunteer 
for such servicev The difficulties and expense connected with 
their peculiar food, their attendance, and the allowances of 
their European officers, make the plan, on a larg e scale, im¬ 
practicable. And it would cheek future recruiting in India , 
Tie King's officers might recruit in Chittagong, for partial 
service, as in Jamaica; but not without a tendency to 
increase the cost of native troops. A better plan would be, to 
raise Malay corps. On the whole, negroes would not suit India, 
nor sepoys efficiently defend the West Indies. The certain 
difficulties and cost overbalance the too hastily assu med advan¬ 
tages of both parts of the plan ; and make the second, on a large 
scale j impossible. The previous objections also apply to sending 
sepoys to the Cape ; hut negroes might be sent thither . 

The plan of employing the negro troops in the East Indies, 
and the sepoys in the West Indies, ought to be considered in 
two views : ist, in a view to its efficiency, supposing it to be 
practicable ; 2ndly, in a view to its practicability, supposing it to 
be beneficial. 


His Majesty's service to lend any countenance to such a plan unless 
previously fortified by your Lordship's opinion in favour of its expediency 
and practicability. 

It will be a gr at satisfaction to the King's Ministers to be favoured 
with your Lordship's sentiments upon this subject in detail, with such 
suggestions as occur to you with respect to the lime for which the men 
should be enlisted; the best mode of constituting such a force, regard 
being had to the importance of having a proportion of the officers con¬ 
versant with the language and habits of the natives of India; and also the 
probable charge of raising and transporting a regiment of this description to 
the West Indies, to which quarter, with perhaps the addition, under peculiar 
circumstances, of Gibraltar and hi alt a, their services must be confined. 

The difficulty of raising men in this prosperous country bears so 
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Opposed that the negro regiments are to be substituted 



for European regiments in India. It cannot be intended to sub¬ 
stitute them for sepoy battalions ; as, supposing the ordinary and 

ranch upon the security of India itself in necessarily limiting our 
European force, that I am confident, exclusive of the ardour with winch 
your Lordship is naturally disposed to lend yourself to every public 
object* that die question now submitted to your consideration will, in this 
view, additionally claim your attention. There m?iy be reasons why m 
prudence we should not attempt to draw from India a resource which 
it cannot yield without prejudice or hazard to higher and more im¬ 
portant interest*.* bin if from the immense population now within ihe 
limits of Our Indian sovereignty (there being no longer any difficulty with 
respect to the recruiting of our own armies) a small proportion ol force 
could be drawn in aid of cur service in other pails of the world, it would 
certainly facilitate essentially the supplying India with a due proportion 
of European troops. 

1 presume if the attempt Is to be made at all, it would be prudent to make 
a very limited experiment in the first instance [ that the nature of the sen ice 
should be fully explained to the men on entering, and that their return to 
India, after a given number of years 1 service, should he assured to them. 

Some doubts have been suggested as to the competence of the Indian 
sepoy in robustness md bodily strength to cope with the European 
enemy to whom they would generally be opposed in the West Indies; 
a quality m which it is apprehended they are materially inferior as troops 
to the African blacks* I should be glad to receive your Lordship's 
opinion on this part of the subject. 

Whilst I am upon the topic of African corps, I may as well mention, 
though I can well conceive the objections to which such a plan may be 
liable, an idea which has been thrown cut in contemplating the difficulty 
of feeding India with European force, namely, whether the introduction 
of some regiments of a description similar to those which have been 
found so servi ce able in the West Indies, but to the extension of which 
force beyond certain limits in that quarter there are serious objections, 
might not supply India with a description of force possessing many of 
the valuable qualities of European troops. I merely mention this, wishing 
to attract your Lordship*3 attention to whatever bints may lead you to 
a minute consideration of this subject 

I have the honour to be, with great regard, my dear Lord, 


Your faithful humble servant, 

Castle re agh. 


If I recollect right, the sepoys employed to garrison the Moluccas in 
*he last war, were absent from the continent of India, many of them for the 
last five or six years of the war* If so, it may have afforded your Lord- 
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instant expense of both descriptions of troops to be the same, 
the levy and transport of negroes to India would cost consider¬ 
able sums, 


whereas the levy of sepoys costs nothing. The 


ship the means of judging how far the men can be reconciled to remote 
and protracted service without shaking that disposition to embark which 
happily Has been, with good management, progressively increasing of 
late years amongst our Native troops, and which ior our Indian interest* 
it is essential to cultivate with the utmost care anti attention. 

My dear Lord, East Sheen* 23th Aug., 1804 - 

Having, in my letter No. 25, adverted to the defective supply of recruits 
at home for general service, I think it may l>e satisfactory to your Lord¬ 
ship to receive a detailed statement of our present military force at home 
and abroad. 

The statement enclosed it for the mouth of May last, but, a? that for 
Inly Joes not exceed it In amount more than 2 000 men, it will answer 
equally well for all the purposes of general information* 

The line and militia at present amount, at Home and abroad, to 
3 + 1 ^i7 effective rank and file. The deficiencies on our establishment 
(almost entirely confined to the line) are not less than 40,000 men. 
The additional force proposed to be raised under Mr, Pitt's last Bill, ex¬ 
clusive of the gradual conversion of the supplementary militia, as vacancies 
happen, into an army of reserve, may be taken at 20,000, making a gross 
deficiency upon our proposed military establishment of about 6 o t coo men. 

Your Lordship will perceive that, independent of volunteers, which in 
the accompanying returns are stated from the effectives at the monthly 
inspections, and not from ibeir nominal establishment the regular force 
for Home-defence is, in Great Britain, including Jersey and Guernsey, 
r 38,000; in Ireland, 50*000 rank and file. It will require full 20,000 
men more to place us at home as we wish to stand, and this. before we 
can consider ourselves as having a force disposable for foreign service. 

The demands for disposable force are at the same time very pressing, 
and it is impossible for us to look upon ourselves as in a situation to do 
justice to the interests of the country in the war in which we are engaged 
unless we can command the service of a corps of not less than 20,000 
men for offensive operations, preserving at the same time our internal 
defences 00 that high scale which the preparations of the enemy have 
rendered indispensable. 

Your Lordship wilt l>o able to estimate from the above sketch of our 
military situation the difficulties I have 10 contend with in attempting to 
procure for India the European reinforcements which I deem to be 
essential to our interests in that quarter; so that your Lordship munt bo 
satisfied to receive at present limited supplies, being assured that I shall 
seize the first moment which more exposed interests will admit ol 
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cg_?4^ could not petfonn the duties of the sepoys better, or 
so~'wdl, as these have always performed them. It cannot be 
deemed necessary to send negroes to India to replace sepoys, 


placing the British army in India on the most respectable footing; and 
J shall not cease to importune the Duke of \ ork to allot a number of 
recruits, beyond the very inadequate proportion the Company have 
lately received from the recruiting depdt, to restore the artillery corps to 
its proper strength. In the mean time I trust you will avail yourself of 
whatever resource can be derived for the support of this most important 
feature of our army either from the meHk volunteering from the King's 
regiments ordered home, or from the Company's European regiments, 
which are at present wholly inefficient; notwithstanding which evident truth, 
and the little prospect of completing them by recruits from Europe, 1 find 
either their reduction or their conversion into Native battalions much dis¬ 
relished by the Court ol Directors, Such of the men, however, as are fit for 
the artillery will, 1 am sure, be much more usefully employed in that service, 
Having apprised your Lordship that His Majesty's Ministers are not 
vet satisfied with the amount of our force at home, which exceeds both 
in quality of troops and in numbers what the country has possessed at 
any former jieriod, I think it necessary to state in explanation that die 
preparation* of the enemy continue with anbated vigour along the whole 
line ot their coast. Great exertions have been used in equipping and 
even augmenting their regular navy, and they have now. including 8 
Dutch, about 45 sail of the line from Toulon to the Texcl in a state 
to put to sea, though certainly, in many respects, little qualified to 
contend with our ships. But their efforts have been principally directed 
to the construction, equipment, and discipline, as far as that can be 
accomplished in their own harbours and under the protection oi their 
batteries, of a lesser marine, which consists of four or five different 
classes of vessels, descending from prames, which arc square-rigged aud 
carry each about thirty heavy guns, to row-boats carrying one gun and 
capable of receiving about fifty men. The former are good batteries, 
sail reasonably well with a fair wind, and, from drawing very little water, 
are well calculated to cover the lauding of troops. 

From the best information we are in possession of, they have ac¬ 
cumulated not less than 2000 vessels of all sorts for the purposes of 
descent; of these about 300 are of the class of stout gun-brigs and 
vessels of a higher description ; the remainder axe transports fitted for 
the reception of horses and artillery, Dutch schuyts, Greenland boats, 
and craft of various descriptions. They are now assembled in the ports 
of Boulogne, Qstend, and Flushing, the former station, with several de 
pendent basins, having been enlarged for the reception of this flotilla, on 
board of which a large proportion of the army is constantly embarked. 






and PROCURABLE IN SUFFICIENT NUMBERS, 

may be withdrawn from thence for the service of the West 
Indies, as hitherto there has existed no very great difficulty in 
raising as many sepoys for the service in India as might be 
thought necessary. 


jjarlly for the purpose of training and accustoming them to the manage¬ 
ment of the boats, partly as affording them more convenient accommoda¬ 
tion than huts on shore, Slaking due allowance for the proportion of 
tonnage which must be employed in transporting artillery, stores, pro* 
visions, and horses, the above fleet may be calculated as capable of 
transporting on an average about sixty men each, or upon the whole 
120,000 men ■ to which is to be added whatever may be embarked from 
Ilrest and Rochefort on the one flank, or from the Texel on the other, 
cither on board or under the protection of their fleets. 

It lias been generally understood that Buonaparte's purpose 1ms been 
not to attempt the descent with less than 200,000 men. Your Lord’ 
ship will make your own catj datum what proportion of ibis force is 
likely to penetrate the succession of defen ces we happily possess before 
the enemy can bring the contest to an issue upon land. 

There are still sceptics upon the attempt being Anally made. What¬ 
ever may be the result, we must clearly act as if it were inevitable; and 
after ad that has passed, the nature of the man and the object in view 
compared with the risk being considered, I cannot bring myself to doubt 
it* being hazarded, the rather as there is nothing in the state of the Conti¬ 
nent which is likely, at least For the present year, io give him any alarm 
for his own security at home whilst he is employed on the expedition. 

During the last three months Lhc progress the Volunteers have made 
in discipline is highly satisfactory, and there prevails amongst that 
valuable and improving force the best possible spirit. Since encourage¬ 
ment was -given by Parliament to their coming out upon permanent 
duty, there have been in Great Britain alone not less than 180,000 men 
who have passed from a fortnight to three weeks, at a distance from their 
homes, in an uninterrupted improvement of themselves in the use of 
arms, duriug which time they have been subject to the Mutiny Act and 
been superintended and in struct cd by regular officers. 

In addition to our preparations in point of numbers, the whole being 
now brigaded under General officers, a plan is in considerable forward¬ 
ness for moving with rapidity to the point of attack whatever proportion 
oi the Volunteer force it may be expedient to bring forward in aid of the 
regular army; and it is hoped that it may be so arranged as to admit of 
die entire force (if necessary) of England being concentered for the secu¬ 
rity of Lhe metropolis cm the ninth day, supplying a daily reinforcement 
of about 25,000 men to the main army advanced in front of London. 

1 have already said enough to justify myself, I trust, to your Lordship 
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$ I ^excellence or English soldiers in indi*. 

therefore, must be considered as substituting negroes! 

trrdia fbr English soldiers, r . 

It must first be considered for what a substitute is to be found, 

■fore it is determined that it is a good one. . . 

The English soldiers are the mam foundation of the Bntisl 
nver in Asia. They are a body with habits, manners, and 

lalities peculiar to them iti the bust Iimies. 

Bravery is the characteristic of the British army in all <¥»**» 

' the world; but no other quarter has afforded such st > g 
camples of the existence of this quality in the so dims as die 
art Indies. An instance of their misbehaviour ini the field l a 
ever been known ; and particularly those who have been f© 


for not having obtained for India, in the course of the past season, a 
larger proportion of King's troops. The same cons.dorat.ons mu. a so 
reconcile your Lordship to a disappointment wtth respect to t h . vmva 
succour,, which, upon consultation with Lord Melani e 1 -cl.Wjg 
warranted in holding out to your Lordship in my letter of h ay cast. 
His Lordship desires me to exp** bis regret that the 
at home preclude him at this moment from detaching from hence the 
two ships then promised, and he is also unable to supply by ™ 

under despatch any number of seamen for the ships which *« 
been taken up in India in pursuance of the late orders^ from the Bo d 
of Admiralty to Admiral Rainier, there being above thirty light-armed 
ships, peculiarly adapted for service in the narrow seas, at tins moment 
in the river, completely equipped and only waiting for hand I wd ; 
however, he an early object of his lordship's sohe.lude b> fiunnh you 
with the means of completing the naval armament ordered in India wUh 
the least possible delay. 

I cannot close this despatch without offering to your Lordship n > 
congratulaiions on the truly gallant and distinguished con duet of the 
China fleet. The Court of Directors have liberally distributed about 
50,000/, amongst the officers and men, winch, in addition to the notice 
the King has taken of their services by conferring on Captain Dance, as 
Commodore, the honour of knighthood, cannot fail, I trust, to infer into 
the Company's marine a confidence in their own st« ngih and a determina¬ 
tion hereafter to redeem their character, which had suffered in one or two 
instances towards the close of the last war. Few events have given greater 
satisfaction to the nation than Linois’ defeat. It is a novel description of 
glory, and, as such, has produced a more lively impress,cm on the public 
mind than a repetition oftriumphs to which our navy is so well accustomed 
Believe me, my dear Lord, with great truth and respect, 

Most faithfully yours, 

Castlereagh. 
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Wie time in that country cannot be ordered upon any _ 

j’. 'jjtuwcvei' dangerous or arduous, that they will not effect, net only 
with bravery, but a degree of skill not often witnessed in persons 
of their description in other parts of the world. 

I attribute these qualities, which are peculiar to them in the 
East Indies, to the distinctness of their class in that country 
from all others existing in it. They feel that they are a distinct 
and superior class to the rest of the world which surrounds them; 
and their actions correspond with their high notions of their own 
superiority. Add to these qualities that their bodies arc inured 
to climate, hardship, and fatigue, by long residence, habit, and 
exercise, to such a degree, that I have Keen them for years to¬ 
gether in the field without suffering any material sickness; that 
I have made them march do miles in 30 hours, and afterwards 
engage the enemy; and it will not be surprising that they 
should be respected, as they are, throughout India. Their 
weaknesses and vices, however repugnant to the feelings and 
prejudices of the Natives, arc passed over in the contemplation 
of their excellent qualities as soldiers, of which no nation has 
hitherto given such extraordinary instances. These qualities are 
the foundation of the British strength in Asia, and of that opinion 
by which it is generally supposed that the British empire has 
been gained and upheld. These qualities show in what manner 
nations, consisting of millions, are governed by 30,000 strangers. 

For this body, endowed with these excellent qualities, are ne¬ 
groes a substitute? It does not appear that the fidelity of the 
negroes can be depended upon; they are prone to mutiny. 

They arc brave, undoubtedly 1 but are they unhesitatingly so 
as arc the English soldiers? 

The Native public cannot but know' that they have been put- 
chased slaves. There will be no distinction between the negroes 
and the lower classes of Natives; if any, unfortunately, one to 
the disparagement of the former, and no respect will be enter¬ 
tained for them. 

It Is a curious fact, but one that has more than once fallen 
under my observation, that the Natives of India have no fear 
or respect for the military qualities of the soldiers of any Eu¬ 
ropean nation excepting the English. I had under my com¬ 
mand for some years the Swiss regiment De Meuron, which, 
for good conduct, discipline, and other military qualities, was 
not surpassed by the English regiments. But the Natives heard 
that they were foreigners, that they liad been bought into the 
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IgjfkV and they had no confidence in them. What reapert or 
^confidence could be expected from them in a band of purchased 
negroes ? 

The introduction of the negro troops in India will bring with 
it a new evil not hitherto known there* The government will 
not be able to place implicit reliance on the fidelity of its 
troops* Certain classes of them must be taken to watch and 
balance the power and strength of certain other classes, which 
evil in itself will, obviously weaken the whole* Are the few Eu¬ 
ropeans who must still be in India to be employed to watch the 
negroes, or is this service to be performed by the faithful sepoys ? 
In either case the power and strength of the government will be 
lessened ; and yet it is well known that the only power in India 
is military ; and that, if Great Britain should lose her military 
pre-eminence there, her empire will no longer exist. 

Will this evil be kept a secret from the Natives ? Our own sub¬ 
jects, nay, our sepoys, would be equally ready with our enemies 
* to take advantage of this decided symptom ol internal debility. 
My opinions upon this subject arc so strong, that, if it be true 
that Great Britain cannot afford to supply the troops found ne¬ 
cessary to maintain its empire in Asia, I would prefer to trust 
the maintenance of it to a smaller and select band of English 
soldiers, aided by their faithful and brave companions and 
adherents the Company’s sepoys, to the adoption of any such 
substitute as the negro force of the West Indies* 

Let them go to Ceylon, where the establishment is less of the 
nature of a colony than these are on the continent of India, 
The climate of that island is said to be more congenial to their 
constitutions than it has been found to be to those either ol Eu¬ 
ropeans or Natives of India. Their mutinies or misbehaviour 
can do no permanent mischief there, as the body required for 
the service of that island must always be small* 

There appear few, if any, difficulties in the execution of thus 
part of the plan, supposing that it should be determined on. 
The negro regiments can be sent from the West Indies to India 
either in transports or in Indian mcn-of-war, in the same man¬ 
ner as other troops in His Majesty’s service. They can be re¬ 
cruited by purchases of slaves on His Majesty’s account in the 
West Tndies, on the west coast of Africa, or on the east coast 
of Africa, or in Madagascar, or in small numbers, possibly, in 
the Portuguese settlements in India. They will be expensive 
recruits, undoubtedly; but if the plan be necessary on account 
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the difficulties hi supplying English soldiers, the expense of 
tlie article must not be considered. 

It is supposed that they will receive in India the same pay and 
provisions as the European troops in the same branch In the West 
Indies. But they will still be less expensive than the European 
troops, inasmuch as it will not be necessary that their barracks, 
their field equipage, their hospitals, their arrack* should be equally 
good and expensive as those now supplied to the European troops. 

Jf, however, it should be intended to make up for the defi¬ 
ciency in quality of the negro troops, in comparison with the 
Europeans, by sending increased numbers to India of the former, 
the expense to the Company of this negro establishment will be 
heavier than that of the European establishment has ever been ; 
and, as I have before observed, the confidence in their efficiency 
as soldiers, whether in a view to their fidelity or to their bravery 
and discipline, and other military virtues, can never be so great. 

I come now to consider the other branch of the plan, viz. to^ 
send the sepoys to the West Indies. First, I shall consider their 
probable efficiency, as soldiers, in the West Indies. 

The sepoys are to be substituted for the European as well as 
the negro troops. There is no man who has a higher opinion, 
or ought to have a higher opinion, of the sepoys than 1 have. 

I have tried them on many serious occasions, and they never 
failed me, and always conducted themselves well. But it must 
be recollected that in India we never, or scarcely ever undertake 
any service with the aid ol sepoys only* The operations of war 
in India are always, or ought to be, offensive, if they can be 
made so; and it is possible in an offensive operation to have 
some of the troops who are to perform it, however desperate it 
may be, of an inferior description. Accordingly, in prcqxjrtion 
to the service to be performed, we have seen i, E S, A of the 
number of the operating army English soldiers; and it has been 
held by great authorities that J of the whole army in India ought 
to be of that description. 

Since the battle of Cuddalore, In the year 1783, the sepoys 
have not been engaged in a regular battle with a European 
enemy. Upon that occasion a very large proportion, 1 believe 
half the army, was composed of European troops ; and it has 
always been customary in the wars in India to increase the pro¬ 
portion of the European troops to the Natives as the service 
should appear more arduous. 

The services which will be required from the sepoys in the 
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will be generally of a defensive nature, against the 
best troops, excepting the English soldiers, which the world has 
produced. According to the Indian notion of employing sepoys, 

I should say that one half at least of the whole number of troops 
to be employed; upon such an occasion ought to be English 
soldiers ; and even upon that ground I should not think that I 
could save to the mother country half the soldiers required for 
the defence of the West India colonies. As substitutes, I could 
not consider less than two sepoys an equivalent for one soldier; 
mid then there must be as many soldiers as sepoys every where. 
So that the most that the country could gain by this arrange¬ 
ment, supposing it is intended to provide fairly and upon known 
principles for the defence of the West Indies, would be i of the 
number of soldiers at present employed there. That is, suppos¬ 
ing the number of soldiers now required for the West Indies is 
15,000, it might be reduced to 10,000 ; and the deficiency I 
should consider to be made good by 10,000 sepoys. 

In respect to the offensive operations iu the West Indies, I 
mean those against Caribs, refractory negroes* brigands, &c., the 
sepoys are entirely unfit for them. The light troops are best 
adapted for these operations; and the sepoys are the worst of 
all troops for services of this description. The Europeans or 
the country troops arc always employed upon services of this 
description in India when they occur, which is but seldom, as 
the country is one generally of plains, and the sepoys arc not 
trained to them. Another reason why they will never make 
good light troops is, that the services of light troops naturally 
depend upon individual talents and exertion, and are carried on 
out of the sight of the officer. Those acquainted with the 
sepoys know well that they will do nothing against their enemy 
excepting led by, and in the sight of, their officers. Add to 
these defects, that the sepoys are very delicate troops; that their 
health is affected by unwholesome situations and climate, equally 
with the Europeans; that the service in hilly and woody countries 
invariably affects them, and at times sends whole battalions to 
the hospital; and it will appear that this branch of the plan is not 
less inefficient than the other, of sending the negroes to India. 

The difference between them is, that the West Indies will 
acquire at least a harmless defence ; but not so the East Indies, 
as I have already shown. 

But the difficulties which oppose the execution of this part of 
the plan arc much greater than those which affect the other , ano 
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esc are of a nature which, supposing ft was likely to be efficient, 
ought in my opinion to induce government to abandon it. 

In the first place, the embarkation of sepoys tn India has 
never been otherwise, excepting on the coast of Malabar, than a 
voluntary sendee. On the coast of Malabar it has long been 
the practice to embark the sepoys at Bombay, and to send them 
to the northern or southern provinces under that government. 
But in the season in which those voyages are invariably under- 
taken the weather is always good ; the length of the voyage is 
known to be only a few days; and short trips of that description 
are not uncommon among the inhabitants of the country. 

The Bengal sepoys have never yet embarked in w hole bat¬ 
talions. When Native troops are required for foreign service, 
the practice has been to call for volunteers from the whole army; 
and the numbers which turn out are formed into battalions, with 
officers posted to them. Whole battalions have embarked upon 
the Madras establishment: but it has always been a voluntary 
offer made by the soldiers. 

The same mode of proceeding must be adopted with a view' to 
obtain sepoys for the sendee in the West Indies, not only at 
Madras and in Bengal, but on the Bombay establishment; as, 
although the sepoys belonging to the latter have been in the 
habit of embarking ibr short voyages of a few days’ duration, 
they would be unwilling, and it might create inconvenience to 
make them embark for service in the West Indies. 

To go on the service or not, then, must be left to the choice 
of the sepoys ; and if the length of the voyage, the nature of the 
country to which they are to be sent, and the length of time they 
are fo be absent, are fairly described to them, I think I may 
venture to say that very few indeed will voluntarily offer their 
services. 

But I will suppose that they will offer them. They must have 
with them a certain proportion of their women, and some of their 
followers. Measures must be taken to feed them, not only on the 
passage, but in the West Indies, with the description of grain and 
other food to which each class of them has been accustomed. 

Then they must be sent back to India in a reasonable period 
of time; suppose five years from the period of embarkation. 

1 he European officers from ihe Company’s service must ac¬ 
company them, with their battalions, if whole battalions should 
volunteer their services, or taken from the regular regiments, 
supposing that the volunteers for the West Indies should be 
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the whole army, find formed into separate and extra 
Battalions, In either case the European officers must be assured 
that they will have in the West Indies the same allowances as 
in India, or it may be depended upon there will be no Native 
volunteers for the service, If the Company's officers are to have 
Indian pay in the West Indies, discontent will be created among 
the King’s officers in the same country. If the volunteers for 
the West Indies are to be formed into extra battalions, to be 
furnished with European officers from the regular sepoy regiments, 
the establishment of officers in India must be increased., as it is 
already too small lor the service. 

There are numberless inconveniences of minor importance, 
for which remedies can be found, such as the rank to be held 


by the Company's officers in the West Indies,, the mode of con¬ 
ducting Native General Courts Martial, and the authority under 
which they are to be held, and other matters. But those first 
stated appear of such monstrous expense and difficulty as to 
render the plan to any extent quite impracticable, 

if it should be attempted in this mode, which is the only one 
in which it can be effectual, it must be expected that the recruit¬ 
ing for the sepoy regiments in India will receive a very serious 
blow. The families of the Natives will see with additional dis¬ 
quiet their relatives enlist in a service in which they will know 
that they are liable to be sent to an unknown country, situated 


in a different quarter of the globe. 

If the plan went only to draw from India a certain proportion 
of men for service in the island of Jamaica, for instance, where 
particular prejudices prevail against the negroes, the best mode 
of proceeding would be to recruit for this number at Chittagong, 
in the Bay of Bengal, by means of the King's officers. 

But, even according to this plan, much inconvenience would 
be felt by the Indian service, as the recruiting officers must 
either give bounty or promise additional pay, or they would get 
no recruits Bounty for enlisting is unknown in India, except¬ 
ing where the King's officers enlisted for the Native regiments in 
Ceylon, and this enlistment might introduce it. An increase of 
pay to the troops in India would be equally unnecessary and inju¬ 
rious j and yet it might be necessary to promise it in the quarter 
of the country" in which these recruiting officers would have been* 
Another plan for procuring soldiers for the West Indies from 
India would be to recruit from the Malay coast, opposite Prince 
of Wales's Island, The Malays are a hardy and brave race. 
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would make better soldiers for the West Indies than the 
people of India Proper; and to recruit these would not be 
attended with any of the inconveniences expected from the 
recruiting in India. 


Upon the whole, I do not conceive that this plan would give 
to India a force which it is suitable to British India to have, or 
to the West Indies a force which would be efficient for their 
defence. On the other hand, the difficulties and expense attend¬ 
ing the execution of both branches of the plan are such as must 
tend greatly to overbalance the advantages expected by the 
more sanguine, but which I am convinced would never be found 


lei exist. Those, in particular, attending the execution of that 
part of the plan which sends sepoys to the West Indies, must 
prevent it from being carried to any useful extent, supposing it 
could be useful at all. 

All the arguments upon sending sepoys to the West Indies 
apply to sending them to the Cape, with the difference only of 
distance, which, in such distances as either is from India, the 
sepoys would be unable to appreciate. But if troops aie wanted 
at the Cape, why not send negroes there, and leave India to irs 
old means, viz. English soldiers and sepoys. 


2, Subsidiary Alliance System ; and the Armies 
of Native States. 

25 8, To Major Mumo. 

Semdtahs overweening influence at Poonah threatens our tv an- 
quillity . Perth attending the extension of our awn power and 
influence, 

(Extract) Camp at Hoobiy, aoth Aug., 1800. 

t My ideas of the nature of the Indian governments, of their 
decline and fall, agree fully with yours ; and I acknowledge that 
l think it probable that we shall not be able to establish a 
strong government on this frontier. Scindiahs influence at 
Poonah is too great for us: and I see plainly, that if Col. 
1 aimer remains there, we shall not he able to curb him without 
going to war. There was never such an opportunity for it as 
tb present moment; and probably by bringing forward, and 
by establishing in their ancient possessions, the Rhow's family, 
unoer our protection, we should counterbalance Sdndiah, and 
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r own tranquillity for a great length of time. But 
“ ' air of it; anti I am afraid that we shall be reduced to the 
alternative of allowing Scindiah to be our neighbour upon our 
old frontier; or of taking this country ourselves. If we allow 
Scindiah to be our neighbour; or, if the country goes to any 
other through his influence, we must expect worse than what has 
passed, thieves of all kinds, new Dhoondiahs* and probably 
Dhoondiah himself again. If we take the country ourselves, f 
do not expect much tranquillity, 

In my opinion, the extension of our territory and influence 
has been greater than our means. Besides, we have added to 
the number and the description of our enemies, by depriving of 
employment those who heretofore found it in the sendee of 
Tippoo, and of the Nizam* Wherever we spread ourselves, par¬ 
ticularly if we aggrandise ourselves at the expense of the Mah- 
rattas, we increase this evil We throw out of employment, and 
of means of subsistence, all who have hitherto managed the 
revenue, commanded or served in the armies, or have plundered 
the country. These people become additional enemies: at the 
same time that, by the extension of our territory, our means of 
supporting our government, and of defending ourselves, are pro¬ 
port ionably decreased* Upon all questions of increase of terri¬ 
tory, these considerations have much weight with me, and I am 
in general inclined to decide that we have enough; as much, at 
least, if not more, than we can defend* 

I agree with you that we ought to settle this Mahratta 
business, and the Malabar Rajahs, before the French return 
to India; but l am afraid that to extend ourselves will rather 
tend to delay, than accelerate, the settlements; and that we 
shall thereby increase, rather than diminish, the number of our 
enemies* As for the wishes of the people, particularly in this 
country, I put them out of the question. They are the only 
philosophers about their governors that ever f met with, if 
indifference constitutes that character. 
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250* To Major Shawe. 

The good and the evil of subsidiary alliances ; and the necessity of 
modifying them according to special circumstances. 

(Extract) Camp, 14th Jam, 1804. 

In answer to the latter part of your letter of the 1 ith Dec,, 
upon the subject of the subsidiary alliances, ! have to tell you 
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tfiat I am perfectly aware of their benefits. The consequences of 
them have been, that in this war with the Mahratlas, which it is 
obvious must have occurred sooner or later, the Company's 
territories have not been invaded ; and the evils of war have 


been kept at a distance from the sources of our wealth and 
our power. This fact alone, unsupported by any others which 
could be enumerated as benefits resulting from those alliances, 
would be sufficient to justify them. But they undoubtedly have 
a tendency to reduce the strength of the powers with which we 
are connected ; and this is an evil, the growth and inconvenience 
of which daily increase. The memorandum to Malcolm will 
show the great evils which will attend Srindiah's discharging his 
military establishmeitta ; and the present stales of the countries 
of the Nizam and the Push wall show the consequences of their 
discharging those formerly in their service. 

The question is exactly this: Is it necessary for the general 
tranquillity and security of the British government that the 
banditti who infest those countries should be put down? and that 
the governments of the Peshwah and the Nizam should be 
established in their territories respectively ? If so, it is absolutely 
necessary that those powers should be obliged to keep up some 
military force for the purposes of their own government; or, if 
they refuse to keep up their military establishments, and the 
Ofins is to fall upon the British troops, their numbers must be 
doubled, or even trebled ■ for it stands to reason that they arc 
not now sufficiently strong to preserve order in countries of such 


vast extent, 

I do not object to the subsidiary alliances, but I do to forming 
them all upon the Hyderabad model. The circumstances at 
other durbars arc entirely different; and it is obvious that to 
form the subsidiary alliance with Scindiah upon that model 
would be attended with risk. In respect Lo my saying that 
the establishments must be increased to the full amount of 
the subsidiary forces, if established at the durbars of Scindiah 
and the Rajah of Berar, I meant that the same number of troops 
would still be necessary to suppor t the authority of government 
in their own provinces and immediate dependencies* 

In the provinces depending upon Bengal, there is a civil 
government, and some strength, besides that of the sword; but 
in the territories depending upon the subordinate governments, 
there is no other power; and the moment that is weakened, the 
people rise in rebellion, I think, therefore, that the same 
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troops will still be necessary, at least for some time, 
to"support the authority of government in our own provinces. 



230- To Major Shawe. 


The subsidiary alliances , on their present footing, are inadequate 
to secure the tranquillity of the Native States , <?r ? ultimately 
of the Company's tetritories. We are threatened with a vast 
development of the free-booting system , which our great end 
rapid expansion tends to promote . The appropriate remedy 

is to put the military establishments of the allies in a state of 
efficiency. This wilt not make them dangerous to us, but the 
reverse. The freebooters would be powerful instruments in 
their hands against us, 

(Extract) Camp, atith Feb., 1804. 

You will have observed that I agree in opinion with the 
Governor General regarding the resumption of the j^ghires, It 
is a measure which must be attended by great unpopularity, and 
ought not to be adopted, excepting in a case of very uvident 
necessity ; and even in such a case the British government ought 
not to appear in it, unless it should be necessary in order to 
carry the measure into execution. This, I am afraid* would be 
necessary ; and you will see that I dislike the whole proceeding, 
and have pointed out to Hcshmut other funds from which he 
may draw the supplies of money which may be necessary in 
the reform of the army. 

The reform of the army is the point upon which I am not of 
the same opinion with the Governor-General, and I think it very 
possible that my opinion may be biassed by the inconveniences 
which I have experienced during the war from the extreme 
weakness of the government of the Sou bah of the Deccan. 
However, on the other hand, I do not think that sufficient weight 
is given in Bengal to the necessity that the army should be 
employed m all these Native governments, in Urn administration 
of die civil government and in the collection of the revenue. 

Bengal, £ the paradise of nations/ enjoys the advantage of a 
civil government, and requires its military force only for its 
protection against foreign enemies. All the other barbarous 
establishments called governments, without excepting even that 
of Fort St. George, have no power beyond that of the sword, f akc 
from them the exercise of that power, and they have no other 
and can collect no revenue, can give no protection, and can 
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kercise ru> government. The Native governments, I mean 
those of the Nizam and the Peshwah, are 50 times worse than 
ours in this respect. They do not choose to keep armies them¬ 
selves, their territories are overrun by a race of armed men* who 
a re ready to enlist with any body who will lead them to plunder; 
and there is no power in the country to support the government 
and give protection to the industrious classes of the inhabitants, 
excepting the British troops. 

Upon this subject two questions occur for consideration ; one 
is, whether the subsidiary British troops, now with the Peshwah 
and the Nizam, are sufficiently strong to be able to give the 
requisite support to the civil government in all parts. As far as 
I am able to form a judgment, l am of opinion that they arc 
not; and that if the Peshwah and the Soubah uf the Deccan are 
not to entertain armies for the support of their own authority, 
the number of troops supplied to each ought to be doubled. I 
am clearly of opinion that each force is fully equal to any par¬ 
ticular service in which they may be employed 5 but their 
services are required in so many places at the same time, in 
these extensive countries, that the number of troops is not 
sufficient for the demands upon them. 

The next question is, whether the Soubah of the Deccan or 
the Peshwah will pay for an increase of the forces subsidized, 
Tt must not be expected that the Soubah of the Deccan will do 
any such thing. The Peshwah, indeed; may be induced to grant 
lands in Bundelcultd, or in any other province of which he has 
not possession, to increase his subsidiary force, if at any time he 
should be disappointed in the execution of any favourite plan, 
from its weakness ; but not otherwise. In fact, excepting in 
Bundelcund, the Peshwah has nothing to give ; and the Soubah 
of the Docean will not give any thing, 

I have no apprehension of any future foreign wars. Indeed 
no foreign powers now remain ; even if Sdndiah should not 
come into the defensive alliance, we have got such a hold in his 
durbar, by the treaty of peace, that if ever he goes to war with 
the Company, one half of his chiefs and of his army will be on 
our side. But I think that we run a great risk from the free¬ 
booter system. It is not known to the Governor-General, ami 
you can have no idea of the extent to which it has gone ; and it 
increases daily. I could state facts on this subject, which would 
prove the extraordinary weakness of the allied governments, and 
would show the necessity of strengthening them* But a letter 



Nizam. 

The extension of our arms and influence certainly increases 
this evil; because, wherever we go, it is soon found out that we are 
always ready and willing to fight; money is always wanted for 
the expenses of luxury and debauchery, and armies are discharged 
to procure it. The danger of the evil is also increased by the 
extension of our arms, our influence, and our protection : first, 
by the increase or the number of the people, who must and will 
subsist by plunder; secondly, by narrowing the scene in which, 
the freebooters may plunder with impunity. 

The first requires no illustration. In respect to the second, 

I have to observe that, after having stood still nearly 40 years 
(with the exception of the small acquisitions made by Lord 
Cornwallis from Tippoo), we have, within the last 5 years, ex¬ 
tended ourselves by our policy and our bravery over the whole 
of India, excepting the territories of Hoi bar and the Rajah of 
Berar; supposing that Scindiah should come into the defensive 
alliance, ‘in 'his vast extent of country, in which the number, 
of the people, with arms in their hands, who have no means of 
Jiving excepting by plunder, are so much increased, no man can 
venture to plunder without incurring the risk, at least, of being 
destroyed by a British army. Habits of industry are out of the 
question ; they must plunder for subsistence, or be destroyed, or 
starve, or be taken into the service of some of the allied powers. 
As we have now' narrowed the scene so much, we must not 
expect that our own territories will be entirely free from their 
depredations. In fact, if they are to meet the Company's troops 
in all countries, they have no choice excepting the richest and 
best cultivated, and those in which they are likely to meet the 
smallest number of these formidable troops. The Company * 
territories answer the description in every respect; and there, I 
think, is the danger of our present exalted situation. 

The Governor-General has never had this picture before him. 
H h 2 
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man has ever had so many opportunities of contemp! 
ic subject in all its parts as I have ; and possibly no man has 
e/er adverted to it, The remedy is dear, viz, to force the allies 
to keep up their military establishments. This is the first step ; 
f would then give them no assistance in carrying on their internal 
government, excepting to oppose formidable rebellions. After 
this is done, by degrees a regulation may be introduced, which 
I recommended in i 800, in Mysore, viz. that no horse be kept 
that is not registered, and that no horseman should be allowed 
to travel through the country without a passport from the 
government. In this manner the breed will, by degrees, be 
diminished* But Mr* Edmonstone says, in his dispatch, that to 
put the military cs tab li slim cuts of the allies in a state of efficiency 
is inconsistent with the fundamental principles on which all tire 
treaties of defensive alliance have been framed, which were to 
make the powers dependent upon the British government. 

In the ist place, the military establishments can never be 
made so efficient as to place the Native powers in any other 
excepting a state of dependence on the British government, in 
respect to all their foreign concerns. 

In the 2nd place, the measure which I propose goes no further 
than to insist upon having that body of troops really, which the 
treaties require they should have. 

In the 3rd place, if, after all that has happened, I could 
suppose it possible that any of our allies would rebel against 
us (for I think that the breach of the defensive alliance ought 
with propriety to be called rebellion), X should say that they 
have in their hands at this moment a most formidable weapon 
against us, in the numerous horse which reside in their countries; 
every one of whom would join their standard, if it were raised to 
collect a body for the invasion of the Company^ territories, by 
any chief no matter by whom. This weapon, the strength of 
which my system would go to destroy, is far more formidable in 
the hands of any one of them than the regular military establish¬ 
ments of all of them put together, 

I see clear! y that the Governor-General has never contemplated 
this state of the question; indeed he could not contemplate it, 
for it has never been brought before him in any shape. The 
gentlemen at the Residencies see nothing excepting what passes 
in the durbars, and therefore could not report it; and it could 
not reach the Govern or-General in any other mannner, I have 
had many opportunities of seeing and feeling the effects of the 
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fcindiah's and Ragojee Bhconslah’s armies were composed 
of horse drawn from the countries of the Nizam and the Pesfcwah, 
and from Mysore, The freebooters whom I destroyed the other 
day, and who had become amazingly numerous, were, first of all, 
500 horse belonging to Scindiah, who escaped from Ahmed- 
nuggur the day the pettah was taken ; about 100 belonging to 
Ragojce Bhoonstah’s amildar of Neemgaum ; ant! about 300 
brought from SdndialVs army by Viswaz Rao Gfiautky* When 
I destroyed them they were a very formidable body, which 
nothing but British troops could venture to oppose ; and they 
were composed of horsemen collected from Poonah and from the 
districts of Bhccr, Periods, Dharore, Reeder, Puttun, &c* I men¬ 
tion this as a fact, which I know from information collected 
on the spot. 
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261* Memorandum submitted to the Governor-General by 
Major-Gon* the Hon. A* Wei lee ley, relative to the Free¬ 
booter fcystem in India* 

Fort William; and Nov., 1604. 

The letters which have been already laid before the Governor- 
General have apprised him of the extent and danger of the 
freebooter system in India, and of the causes of the evil* T he 
remedy would apiicar to be to find some employment for the 
numerous military classes in India. It is not reasonable to 
expect that persons of that description will adopt habits of 
industry; and unless they have some military employment, 
they must remain a burthen upon the public- They will not 
enter into the Company’s service, as the system of restraint 
necessary for our discipline and subordination is equally irk¬ 
some to them with the habits of industry required for their 
subsistence in a civil capacity* 

The only remedy therefore is to find for them employment, 
in the present system of India, of the same description which 
they have had heretofore; and of this remedy it may be said, 
that it will cure the evil by two modes* 1st; By giving employ¬ 
ment (.0 a number of persons, who must otherwise prey upon the 
public, as these persons will certainly render some service, par¬ 
ticularly against troops of the same description with themselves. 
2ndly; By giving strength to the governments in alliance with 
or depending upon the Company* 

These governments arc the Sou bah of the Deccan, the Peshwah, 
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hdiah,thc Quick war state, the King. In respect to the Soubah 
of the Deccan, it is my opinion that, in con side ration of the 
advantages which he gained by the last war, he ought to be 
required to support a body of sllladar horse, which should be 
gradualJy increased to the full number he is required by treaty 
to furnish to co-operate with the Company’s troops in war. He 
will naturally object to the measure, and will propose that, in 
order to cany it into execution, he may be assisted to confiscate 
jaghires, &c. 

Hut it may be observed to him that a body of troops of this 
description, which will strengthen his government so effectually, 
must prevent the disorders which have cither really caused the 


diminution of his revenues, or have afforded to his an mils motives 
for withholding payment; that he will be able to curb hisau trills 
and managers, and enforce the payment of the eirear dues; and 
that, in fact, in a very short time, this body will pay its own 
expenses. At all events, the Soubah of the Deccan ought to 
bo obliged to have some silladar horse supported by the state, 
and paid with regularity; and the number might be increased 


in proportion as the benefits of the measure could be felt. 

The Pcshwah cannot afford to keep any troops himself, but 
the measures already in progress under Mr, Strac hoy's charge 
will support a large body of troops of this description in his 
11 ighness's territories. As soon as the war with Holkar shall be 
concluded, the subsidiary force serving with the Feshwah ought 
to be moved to the southward to enforce these measures, and in 
order to force the Rajah of Kola poor to a settlement. 

The memorandum given to the Governor-General this day 
respecting Scindiah’s government, points out a mode of giving 
employment and subsistence to troops of this description. 
Resides this, Scindiah ought to be urged constantly to keep 
up the number of troops required by treaty. 

The finances of the Guickwar state are so deranged, that I 
fear they cannot afford to keep any troops. However, Mr. 
Duncan’s attention ought to be drawn to this object, and he 
should be desired to fix, in concert with Major Walker, the 
military establishments which the Guickwar should support 


hereafter, A part of the sum of money to he allotted for the 
support of the King ought to be laid out for the support of 
a body of troops, and these ought to be silladar horse. Besides 
these measures, which will provide for the subsistence of 30,000 
or 40,000 men, and which will give a disposable force of those 
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__ j act against persons of a similar description, who are 

now living by plunder, others may be adopted in the Company’s 
territories, to . . . - 

[The remaining part of this Memorandum Is wanting, it having 
been mislaid in the Political Department at Fort William, as 
appears by a letter from Major Shawe.—Coh Gunvood s note.]( 


203. To Major Sbawo. 

Vital importance of compelling mr allies to maintain an adequate 
force for the suppression of rebels and plunderers. They arc 
too weak to be made responsible for the misdeeds of their 
lawless subjects . , 

(Extract.) Seringapatam, 27th Dec., 1804, 

Our policy and our arms have reduced alt the powers in India 
to the state of mere cyphers ; at the same time that their 
intriguing, discontented, and rebedious followers still icniaiu, 
with increased causes of discontent, diminished sources of profit, 
and field for speculation and plunder, Nothing can keep these 
people in order excepting the Company s arms, or a complete 
state of defence on all points which they can reach. 

The Company's arms cannot be everywhere; at this moment 
vc have 6 disposable battalions in the Dcccan : and because the 
allies do not choose to defend themselves or their territories, 
their services are required on the frontiers of Candeish; on the 
frontier of Rerar; at Manikr Droog; on the Nizam’s western 
frontier, between the God a very, Ahmed nuggur, and Pooimh; and 
upon the Kistna. There remains then only to force the allies to 
take some measures to defend themselves ; and upon this point 
I have already written volumes. 

All that I can say upon the subject is, that it is not in the 
power of the troops to march over the ground, much less to do 
all that is required from them at this moment; and we must 
either alter our system in respect to our allies, or we must double 
or treble the subsidiary force with each, or our Empire must 
crumble to pieces from its size, and the inefficiency of the 
measures adopted for its defence and preservation. 

There is another supposed remedy, viz., to make the Rajah of 
Rerar in this instance, and other hostile powers in similar 
instances, responsible for the acts of those who sally out from 
their countries on these plundering expeditions. That would do 
very well in Europe; and if the Governor-General is prepaicd 
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they cannot control their own servants . 



to take possession of the territories of the Rajah of Berar, what 
has happened at Manik Droog affords a food pretence. But I 
say that neither the Nizam, the Peshwah, Scindiah, the Rajah of 
IkiBf, nor the Guickwar, have the power of controlling their own 
servants, from causes which it is not necessary now to canvass * 
anil t herefore I think that it would not be quite just to punish 
any of those powers for acts for w hich they cannot be responsible* 


263 , To Colonel Close, 

The same Jufrjecf* 


(Extract*) 


Seringapatam, ayth Dec*, 1804, 


There is no longer any power irt any of the governments to 
restrain the rebellious and discontented spirits, and we must 
expect that they will fly out whenever they see a weak or un¬ 
defended point* I he only remedy is, to be guarded every where, 
and to force our allies to keep up troops for their own defence* 
TUI that is effected, our system is rotten to the core, and our 
empire must crumble to atoms by the operations of its size and 
weakness * 


3* North-West Frontier* 

284, Memorandum on the Defences of Oude* 

[Forwarded to the Govern or-Gen era!*] 

Advantages of small fortified posts, especially against cavalry. 
Sir f. Craig to fie consulted on the defence of the N, W. 
frontier. Dcfdts to be formed at Allahabad and Futtyghur; 
and carriage bidloeks systematically provided. The Nabob of 
Oude to regulate or diminish his force : new regiments to he 
raised. Suggestions on a plan of operations for the defensive 


army. 


I send a memorial, which I have received from Colonel 
Kydd, upon the defences of Oude, which, i believe, is the only 
paper which exists upon that subject. The plan appears to be 
we calculated to answer the purposes for which it is intended 
and the principal part of it has been already put in execution; 
I mean that we have obtained possession of Allahabad and 
the fort at Futtyghur, and that a plan has been formed for 
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Strengthening both those posts. It requires a local knowledge 
of the country lying between the Jumna and the Ganges* and 
of the positions at Calpee, Etawa, and Anopsheej^ to be able to 
decide whether the part of the memorial which relates to them 
be as well grounded as the first part- As, however, the attack 
which is to be apprehended is from cavalry, generally speaking, 
there is no method of annoying them and of preventing them 
from doing mischief so effectual as the establishment of the 
small fortified posts which Kydd recommends- I don’t mean 
that they should be made so strong as to stand a siege, or in 
case of our omitting to occupy them, or if we should lose any 
of them, that we should find any difficulty in retaking them j 
but that they should be of the nature of the mud forts m the 
Carnatic, which afford protection to a small body of infantry 
against a large one of cavalry, and enable officers proceeding 
with convoys to put them in security almost every night. As 
an attack upon the north-western frontier may be looked for, 
and as it appears that nobody has any notion of acting either 
upon the offensive or defensive in that quarter, I recommend 
that your attention and that of the principal officers of the 
army should be turned towards it immediately; that Sir James 
Craig, in particular, should be called upon for his ideas upon 
the subject. 

In the mean time Allahabad should be filled with stores 
and grain. Some of both should be thrown into the fort at 
Futtyghur. Kydd says that Allahabad can now defend itself, 
and the proposed alterations will make it very strong indeed. 
The post will not be weakened while they are making. A plan 
should be devised for procuring carriage«bulIocks. 

The Nabob of Oude ought to be called upon either to regu¬ 
late or dismiss his force, 

If three regiments arc sent into the Carnatic, or, indeed, 
if only two are sent there, one or two regiments must be 
raised here. The reduction of the Nabob of Oudes army will 
supply the funds; but, whether it is reduced or not, the mea¬ 
sure is equally urgent. I do not conceive, however, that it 
presses upon you immediately. There are two events which 
are not impossible, either of which will make it necessary im¬ 
mediately. One of them is the certainty of the war with 
Tippoo: this will oblige you to send a force into the Carnatic, 
which must be replaced immediately. The other h the advance 
of Zemaun Shah, which, although it would not oblige you to 
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strengthen yourself here if it stood alone, as it will certainly 
encourage Tippoo to go to, will oblige you to detach to the 
Carnatic, and the detached force must be replaced* 


As there is not much money in the treasury, unless the 
Vizier can be brought to disband his force, I think it will be 
prudent not to raise any force until towards November* when 
you will be able to decide as to the necessity of sending a force 
to the Carnatic, or as to the probability of Zemaun Shah’s 
invasion. Without a greater knowledge of the country than 
I have, it is impossible to pretend to point out any plan of 
operations, T may, however, venture to say generally that the 
British army must be kept together in one body, providing 
garrisons only for Allahabad and the fort at Futtyghur ; that 
the Nabob's troops ought to occupy the inferior posts; that 
the main object should be to keep the enemy from Lucknow* 
As I want local information, I can’t tell whether it would be 
possible, by moving forwards, to place the army in such a 
situation as that an action must be fought with it before the 
enemy can cross the Jumna, 

Arthur Wellesley, 

295, To the Hon, Henry Wellesley* 

The live of the Jumna probably preferable for the defence of the 
North- West frontier , A corps de reserve to be formed near 
Chunar . 

(Extract.) Fort St, George, lolh Nov (J 1798* 

So little is known of the north-west frontier, notwithstanding 
that it has been so long in our hands, that it is impossible to 
give even a general opinion of what line it would be best to 
pursue ; whether to confine ourselves to the defence of Lucknow 
and Allahabad, or to prevent the enemy from crossing the 
Jumna. I should prefer the latter as the most certain method 
of defence; and it must be recollected that Abdallah beat the 
Mahrattas by driving them from the Dooab over the Jumna. 
It is a most fertile spot, and ought not to be given up in a 
hurry. 

Whatever plan is followed, Allahabad must be secured, and 
quantities of stores and grain must be thrown into it. If the 
passage of the Jumna be prevented, as long as the Ganges is 
navigable the army m the Dooab can be supplied with ease from 
thence by means of boats. 
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A corps de reserve ought to be formed somewhere about 
Chunar,—I don't mean to weaken Sir James Craigs army, but 
in case Zemaun Shah advances, all the corps and force in the 
lower provinces should rendezvous thereabouts ; and in case of 
accidents, which may happen, they will be ready to apply the 
remedy. In case of insurrection or rebellion by any of the great 
jaghiredara in Oude, they will be of great use. 

Besides, an army of cavalry acting against infantry in an 
extended country is so likely to give its adversary the slip and 
get to his rear, that I should not think Benares and our Own 
provinces secure from plunder, if there were not a good corps de 
reserve somewhere in the Zemindar y. 


286, Memorandum on Oudo. 

The control of Oude naturally coveted by the rulers of Bengal and 
Bahar, for defensive purposes . Character and ulterior ten¬ 
dency of the connexion of the Company with the Nabob. 
Inevitable depression of the native State ^ and interference of 
our Government with its internal economy . 

(Undated.) 

The province of Oude is situated to the north-west of the 
provinces of Bengal and Bahar, which are under the Bengal 
government It is bounded to the northward by impassable 
mountains, which separate it from the country ol I hibet, the 
river Ganges forming its western boundary. As the Ganges 
and Jumna run through it, part of it is on the same side of the 
former as Bengal and Bahar. To the south-west are Corah, 
Allahabad, and the Jumna; and to the south the province of 
Bundelcuiid, which was possessed by a race of petty Rajahs. 

Rohilcund, which lies on the left or east of the Ganges, was 
not at that period in the possession of the Nabobs of Oude, nor 
were Corah and Allahabad, commonly called the Dooab, and 
lying between the Jumna and the Ganges. Benares, however, 
was tributary to Oude, which province is also situated cast, or on 
the left of the Ganges. 

Oude is a fertile country, was at that time well cultivated, 
and is peopled by a hardy race, who have for a great length of 
time supplied soldiers to all the states of India. 

In this situation it is obvious that the government of Oude 
must always have been an object of jealousy to that power which 
possessed the provinces of Bahar and Bengal, which are situated 
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lower down upon the Ganges* In fact, these provinces had no 
natural barrier against an invasion from Oude, and depended 
for their security upon their own artificial means of defence. 

This was the case not only in respect to the state of On tie 
itself, but in respect to the Rohiifes; to the KJng, who was at 
that period of time in some degree of strength; and to the 
Mali rat tas ; each of which powers might have found an easy 
and convenient passage through Oude to an invasion of the 
Company’s provinces of Rahar and Bengal. 

On the other hand, by the possession of the provinces under 
the government of Oude, or ail intimate union with the govern¬ 
ment. a barrier was immediately provided for the provinces 
under the Bengal government. Nothing remained on the left 
or east of the Ganges besides the Nabob of Oude and the Com¬ 
pany excepting the Rohillas, and this river afforded a strong 
natural barrier against all invaders. Besides this object, the 
seat of war, in consequence of the alliance with or possession of 
Oude, was removed from the Company's provinces, the source of 
all the means of carrying on war, to those of the enemy, if it 
should have been practicable to carry on offensive war; or at 
all events to those of the Nabob, if such supposed war should 


have been reduced to the defensive. 

By the first treaty with the Nabobs of Oude, the Company 
were bound to assist the Nabob with their troops, on the con¬ 
dition of receiving payment for their expenses. The adoption 
of this system of alliance is always to be attributed to the weak¬ 
ness of the state which receives the assistance, and the remedy 
generally aggravates that evil. It is usually attended by a 
stipulation that the subsidy should be paid in equal monthly 
instalments ; and as this subsidy is generally the whole or nearly 
the whole disposable resource of the state, it is not easy to 
produce it at the stipulated moment. The tributary government 
is then reduced to borrow at usurious interest, to grant tuncaws 
upon the land for repayment, to take advances from aumildars, 
to sell the office of aumildar, and to adopt all the measures which 
it may be supposed distress on the one hand and avarice and 
extortion on the other can invent to procure the money necessary 
to provide for the payment of the stipulated subsidies. 

As soon as such an alliance has been formed, it has invariably 
been discovered that the whole strength of the tributary govern¬ 
ment consisted in the aid afforded by its more powerful ally, 
or rather protector; and from that moment the respect, duty, 
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ahdToyalty of its subjects have been weakened, and it has become 
more difficult to realize the resources of the state. To this evil 
must be added those of the same kind arising from oppression by 
aumildars, who have paid largely for their situations, and must 
remunerate themselves in the course of one year for what they 
have advanced from those holding tuncaws a ad other claimants 
upon the soil on account of Joans to government, and the result 
is an increasing deficiency in the regular resources of the state* 
But these financial difficulties, created by weakness and in¬ 
creased by oppression, and which are attended by a long train of 
disorders throughout the country, must attract the attention of the 
protecting government, and then these last are obliged to inter¬ 
fere in the internal administration in order to save the resources 
of the state and to preclude the necessity of employing the troops 
in quelling internal rebellion and disorder, which were intended 
to resist the foreign enemy. 

Arthur Wellesley. 


207. To the Bight Hon. H. Dimdas. 

Platt far defending India against a Franco*Russian invasion* 
Tkf enemy should be met on the lhdus, though that is a 
weak barrier* I'he main British army to be van toned on 

the Gauges and Jumna, near Delhi" supplies to be collected 
gradually ; native light troops engaged to join when wanted. 
A strong corps to cover Delhi and the can ton meats; and to act 
promptly on the enemy's advance, supported by the main army * 
Position of reserves and subsidiary forces. A flotilla useless. 
The pirates to be encouraged to defend the Lower Indus. 

Dublin Castle, 20th April. iRoS. 

I have perused with great attention the paper which you 
enclosed with your letter of the 15th. My opinion is, that you 
ought to make an effort to meet the enemy, if possible, upon 
the Indus; although that opinion is much qualified by a variety 
of considerations which I shall now suggest to you, 

1st, The art of crossing rivers is now so well understood, and 
has been so frequently practised, and so invariably, I believe, 
with success, in the late wars in Europe, that we cannot hope 
to defend the Indus, as a barrier* It is true that the enemy will 
not be in possession of the resources and means which they could 
apply to such an operation on a river in Italy or in Germany; 
but they will experience no want of such resources as that 
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country will afford ; and I have made as good a bridge with 
the basket boats (which are described in Gesar, and are in use 
all over India, the materials for which are to be found every 
where) as I could have made of the best pontoons. I acknow¬ 
ledge, therefore, that although, in this impending war, I should 
seize Attock at an early period, and should endeavour to make 
the Indus the seat of its operations; I have no great reliance 
upon that river as the barrier to India. 

sndly. If it be true that we cannot rely upon the defence of 
the Indus, although it is desirable to try it, and to carry the war 
into the countries on its banks, the question is, what preparatory 
steps ought to be ordered from hence? We must look to the 
state of the finances, to the fears and jealousies which will be 
excited throughout India by a very large early preparation, to 
a corresponding preparation by those in whom those fears and 
jealousies will be excited, to the state of inefficiency and apathy 
in which an army becomes in that country when long assembled 
in preparation and does not act. 

The measures which I should recommend would be founded, 
ist, upon the conviction that the Indus cannot be completely 
defended, do what you will; and, sndly, upon the con¬ 
siderations above referred to, of the inconvenience and evils 
resulting from a large early preparation to meet the enemy 
on that river, 

I shall not now enter into a detailed consideration of all the 
points to which I have above referred, I shall only tell you that 
experience has convinced rue, and, I believe, the late Lord Lake, 
that active operations are not to be carried on in those countries 
without the assistance of large bodies of the country light troops. 
In this supposed war they would be absolutely necessary, to 
citable vis to cope at all with the same description of troops 
which will be brought from the northern parts of Asia by our 
enemies; and I leave you to judge of the extent of abuse and 
expense which will attend the employment of troops of this 
description before the period of their active operations will 
arrive, 

The measure which I should recommend to you would be to 
assemble your British army in the cantonments upon the Ganges 
and the Jumna, and in the neighbourhood of Delhi; to form 
your magazines for its support; to adopt all the preparatory 
measures for its taking the field at the shortest notice which do 
not create large expense, and even those which do create a large 
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the completion of which would require much time; 
to form arrangements with the chiefs and leaders of the countiy 
light troops for their junction with the British army, when their 
services should he called for. 

Then I should assemble in the field in front of Delhi a large 
corps consisting of from 6000 to 10,000 men, including a good 
proportion of the British cavalry and a body of from 2000 to 3000 
of country light troops, and provided with a small battering 
train, the object of which should be to cover the cantonments 
of the army, and to be in readiness to move with rapidity and 
seize _—- 9 as soon as intelligence should be received of the 
intended advance of the enemy, 1 he main body of your army 
would follow and support this corps, and either the defence of 
the Indus might be undertaken, or any other measure might be 
adopted which would appear most advisable at the time. 

If the battle is to be fought upon the Indus, it will be 
absolutely necessary to station reserves upon the Bundelcund 
frontier, on the Jumna, and one in the country of the Seiks, 
But I do not now propose to enter so much into detail upon 
this subject as to point out the situation of these reserves. 
The station for the Bombay troops in Guzerat ought to depend 
upon the temper and inclinations of Scindiah and Holkar. 
IF all is right in these quarters, the Bombay troops might be 
assembled at Ahmedabad, from whence they would threaten the 
enemy’s right flank; if not, lam afraid it would be necessary to 
move them towards Dohud* It is certain, however, that the 
enemy cannot spread in the direction of Guzerat; ami indeed 
the Bombay troops would not find it an easy matter to move 
northward, excepting in the winter, from Ahmedabad, on 
account of the difficulty of the Desert, and of the Ajmeer and 
Oudepoqr countries* 

Before I left India I gave in a plan for the positions of the 
subsidiary forces serving with the Peshwah and the Nizam, 
which, however, I am afraid that they have never been able to 
carry into execution. It went to the establishment of these 
corps upon the river God a very, in communication with each 
other* If this plan had been adopted, no foreigners could 
enter the Deccan. Even as it is, not a shot lias been fired in 
the Deccan since the year 1803. But if this great attack should 
be made upon Hindustan, the subsidiary forces must be moved 
up to the northern frontier, towards the Tap tee* II Scindiah 
should misbehave, one of them should move across the Taptee 
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^- atld Nerbudda, and co-operate with the Bombay troops against 
him; and this corps ought to be replaced in the Pesbwah^s 
territories by the advance of a Corps of the same strength from 
Mysore* Then you ought to have on the frontier of Mysore a 
reserve in the held* 

In respect to the flotilla, the expense of it will be enormous, 
and the utility very doubtful* The enemy cannot spread to the 
Lower Indus ; if they could, they would then fall in with the 
pirates, who would stop them, or they must subdue the pirates. 
If we send a flotilla to the Lower Indus, we must begin by 
subduing the pirates, and, when we shall have effected that 
object, as we cannot afford a sufficient army to protect ourselves 
there, wc shall have: deprived ourselves of our best barrier in 
that quarter, for the enemy would not be able to do more than 
drive the pirates from their establishments on the continent, 
considering the naval means which the latter have* 

My opinion therefore is, that, instead of forming a large 
flotilla, we should encourage the pirates in the mouths of the 
Indus and in the Gulf to defend themselves; and that we should 
aid them to that end as far as may be in our power. However, 
I may be mistaken upon this point, for I do not exactly recollect 
all that bears upon it, and I am writing to you without either 
paper or a map to refer to* 

P.S* I sail to-night, and hope to be in London on Monday* 


Believe me, &c., 


Arthur Welleslev* 


4 * MISCELL ANEOUS* 

20S* To the Earl of Mornington* 


The retention of Mauritius by the French dangerous to our Indian 
E mpire* Tip poo *s alleged m ilit ary preparations—a eons tan t 
bugbear at * 1 1 adras * Zemau n Shall s expected move men ts t a rid 
probable designs * 


(Extract) 


Fort William, 12th July, 1797* 


The destruction of Batavia would ruin the Dutch $- but it may 
be a question whether it would be right completely to annihilate 
them, and it is probably that consideration which has prevented 
us from attacking them at this moment, Mauritius ought to be 
taken* As long as the French have an establishment there, 
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v i;^Gr^i4 Britain cannot call herself safe in India. They must be 
particularly guarded against after the war, as it may be 
depended upon that swarms of them (aristocrats, democrats, 
moderns, &c. &c.) will come here to seek service in the. armies 
of the Native princes, and all Frenchmen in such a situation are 
equally dangerous. They would shortly discipline their nume 
tous armies’ in the new mode which they have adopted in 
Europe, than which nothing can be more formidable to the 
small body of fighting men of which the Company s armies in 
general consist; and- in the end they would force us to increase 
our armies and of course our expense to such a degree, that the 
country could not be kept, or indeed would not be worth 
keeping. At present the country powers are quiet. People say 
that Tippoo Sahib has an army on foot, which I don’t believe, 
as I have observed since my arrival here that he is a constant 
object of fear to the English, and whenever they want to add 
a little colouring to a statement of danger, they find out that 
lie has an army in motion. I make no doubt but that if the 
Nizam had died at the close ot last year, and a detachment from 
Bengal had not been sent into the Circars and part of it to 
Hyderabad, he would have taken advantage of the threatened 
invasion of Zemauri Shah, of the disturbed state of the Mahratta 
government, of the dissensions in the Bengal army, and of the 
weakness of that in the Carnatic, and would have attacked us 
either there or in the Circars ; but now from what I can learn 
all is safe, and certainly if it is not, Lord Hobart is not very 
justifiable in sending six thousand men upon an expedition to 
the eastward. They likewise say that Zemaun Shah will attack 
Hindustan in the next season; but that I equally disbelieve, from a 
conviction of its difficulties, and of its inutility even if it should 
succeed. There is no plunder to be got now; and as to a 
permanent establishment in India, lie can expect to make it 
only in the Punjab or the Delhi countries after a severe contest 
with the Sciks and Mahrattas; and after success he will have 
a ruined country in lieu of his present possessions, which are 
rich, of which he would undoubtedly be deprived. I don t 
doubt but that he will again get Lahore, and occupy it in 
strength; but that only with a view of driving the Seiks (the 
worst of neighbours) farther from him, and of getting an 
additional barrier to his present territories. I here is nothing 
to induce him to advance any farther. 
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PROPOSED OPERATIONS OF GENERAL BA/RD. 


2C9. To Sir Balph Abororomby. 

Prospect of success in the Red Sea Expedition. 

(Extract.) Bombay, 6th April, i8oi, 

The operations proposed by Mr, Secretary Dundas for the 
troops in the Red Sea are, to get possession of Suez and 
Cosseir and any port which the French may have on its shores, 
to encourage the Mamelukes and natives of Upper Egypt to 
shake off the French yoke, to commence hostilities against 
them, to assist these natives with arms and ammunition, and 
even to join them if that should appear practicable Ii’ eb 
to be of advantage. As much of the season far sain. 

Red Sea has unavoidably elapsed, it is probable that ii ^ 
be possible for the troops under the command of Major-Gen d 
Baird to reach Suez. It is probable, however, that Admiral 
Blankett, who sailed from hence in December with an inten¬ 
tion to destroy Suez, will have succeeded in that object The 
Generals first operations, therefore, will be directed against 
Cosseir, and there is every reason to hope that they will succeed. 
He is likely to be at Cosseir in the middle of May, 

Measures have been already taken to open a communication 
with the principal Mamelukes and natives of Upper Egypt, and 
to urge them to commence hostilities against the French ; and, 
considering the former enmity between them and the French, 
the instability of their present connection with them, and the 
distrust which has been manifested by both parties, I have 
very little doubt of their success* particularly if your first 
operations are successful. If General Baird should succeed in 
rousing the Mamelukes of Upper Egypt, he proposes, I imagine, 
to cross the Desert from Cosseir to Gfhennah on the Nile, and 
to join his force with theirs, The difficulty of this operation h 
certainly great, but I apprehend is not insurmountable, if the 
Mamelukes are forward in Upper Egypt, and if they are not 
adverse to its execution; but if they should not come forward, 
or if they should be adverse to its execution* I fear that the 
difficulties are of such a nature as to render the attempt not 
justifiable even ii the execution should be practicable. 
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THE BOMBAY PIONEERS SHOULD BE KEPT UP, 

27Q, To Die utonarit-G-en oral Stuart, 

The Bombay pioneer corps to be maintained) for service in 
Malabar . 

(Extract,) Seringapatam, 9th July, 1802, 

1 have received a letter from Major Macleod, in which he 
proposes to reduce half the corps of Bombay pioneers, I believe 
that corps was raised when you were in Malabar, and you will 
recollect the inconvenience which was felt for want of them. In 
fact, people for common work are not to be procured in Malabar, 
as in other parts of the country, and when -wanted, they are sent 
for at great expense to Bombay and Paulghautcherry, 

But there are in Malabar works of the greatest importance, 
which require the constant employment of such a body of men. 
The communications with this country through the Ghauts and 
the roads leading to them require repair annually after the 
rains, and it is necessary that the roads in Cotiote and those 
leading from the northern to the southern parts of tlie province, 
which were made with a view to the subjection of the Pyche 
Rajah, should be kept open. This can be done only by the 
labour of men at die conclusion of the rains annually. It may 
be said that men may be hired for these services when they arc 
required, and that this mode will be cheaper than to keep in 
constant pay a corps of pioneers; but I doubt whether men can 
be hired for these or any other services at all in Malabar, and 
even if they can and are cheaper, it is worth while to pay the 
difference of expense in order to have always at command for 
all services a body of men so useful as this is, 

271, To Jonathan Duncan, Esq, 

Relations of the Government to the Commander-in* Chief, De¬ 
sirableness of magnifying his office , in order to obviate the 
defects y and promote the efficiency , of the army . 

(Extract) Camp, mh June, 1803. 

I am not acquainted with your Commander-in-Chief, or with 
his character; but it, appears to me that he has been very ill 
treated by the government at home, and that he has been-sent 
to conduct the duties of a very arduous situation, which has been 
clipped of its honours and of its substantial power (to say nothing 
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4„% HOW TO TREAT BOMBA V COMMA KD ET - IN- CHIEF , 

of its emoluments). There is no man in the army wh 
aware of this, and it is not possible that, under such circum¬ 
stances, General Nicholls'can command cither their respecter 
their ready obedience. 

It is my opinion that an officer who is sent to command 
troops in this country, particularly the Bombay army, ought to 
be in the very highest situation under the government, and at 
all events ought to be known to possess their full confidence in 
all matters relating to his own profession. If the gentlemen at 
home do not feel this truth, or, feeling it, do not act accord - 
ingly merely to save a little money, that is no reason for which 
you should not, as far as depends upon you, remedy their errors. 

You can do this by placing the fullest confidence in the Com- 
m ander-in-Chief of your troops (supposing him always to 
deserve it), and by upholding his authority and opinion upon 
all occasions. 

With this view I would recommend it to you, whenever you 
have determined upon the political expediency of any military 
measure, to acquaint your Commander-in-Chief with your senti¬ 
ments forthwith, and call upon him to give his opinion in 
detail regarding the force which will be required, the mode of 
collecting that force, and its operations, in order to carry your 
object into execution. He ought also to acquaint you with the 
nature and extent of the equipments, provisions, supplies, &c., 
of different kinds which the troops will want upon the proposed 
service. After having done this it will rcmain with you to give 
your own orders regarding the different objects suggested by 
him, recollecting always that he or any other military man has 
no right, such as the Military Board now claims, to make con¬ 
tracts for furnishing supplies independent of the power of 
government I mention this subject not from any desire to 
push forward General Nicholh, with whom I have no acquaint¬ 
ance, or any desire but the good of the service. 

It is easy to foresee that with your territory and your con¬ 
nections to the northward, and with the establishment of the 
subsidiary force atPoonah, your military operations will increase 
vastly. I don't like the mode in which they go on now. Every 
thing appears to be a scramble for money, nobody is responsible, 
and the Commander-m-Chief is indifferent. 

It is not possible that you can have a knowledge of all the 
details into which it is necessary to enter to equip a body of 
troops properly for the field In this country, or that, having that 
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1BUTE NOT TO BE EXACTED FROM THE BHEELS* 48 ; 


iedge, you should have time to enter into them. What is 
the consequence? Your troops take the field without the 
common necessaries for the service, they become sickly, a vast 
expense Is incurred, and nothing is done. Introduce your 
Commander-m-Chief into your military affairs, make him give 
his opinion| throw the details into his hands, and make him 
responsible for them, and if your military operations do not go 
on as they ought, you know who to blame. 

On the other hand, if your officers of supply do not do their 
duty, for Ins own sake he will apprise you of their neglect* By 
these means not only your military operations will be effectual, 
but you will raise to his proper situation the gentleman who 
is at the head of your army, and you will relieve yourself from 
a detail of business which must embarrass you* 

You see that 1 have written my opinion with great freedom. 
I hope that you will attribute it to my real motive, a wish that 
the service may go on well, and that you will excuse it* 
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272. To the Secretary of Government, Bombay* 

We should not exact tribute from wild tribes ; and can do so 
only to the injuryj)f our military refutation* 

(Extract.) Camp, 5th Nov*, 1803. 

10* If the country should remain in the hands of the British 
government, the revenue payable by the Bheels becomes an object 
of greater consequence* But even in this case, the first question 
that occurs is, whether this war was undertaken to obtain an 
increase of revenue, and whether it is an object to obtain such 
military advantage as the possession of the defiles in the countries 
of the Bheels, and the assistance of these people, even at the 
expense of the remission of the tribute which they paid to 
Dowlut Rao Scmdiah, before we obtained possession of the 
country ? 

11* But even if, as is supposed, we continue to enjoy the 
advantages which we at present possess in the countries of the 
Bheels, without a remission of the tribute, I doubt the policy 
of obliging them to continue to pay ; experience teaches us 
that tribute of this description cannot be collectc?d from the 
inhabitants of the hilly and jungly tracts of India, without 
frequent appeals to arms. I have but little doubt the Company 
would have been richer, and I am convinced that the military 
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putation of the British nation would have stood higher, and 
that the power of government would have been greater, if all 
tribute payable by hill poly gars and rajahs had been originally 
remitted. 

13. In this part of India, in particular, the policy of govern¬ 
ment should be cautiously to avoid involving themselves in 
hostilities such as those above described : their operations are 
very difficult and uncertain; they require large bodies of the 
best troops, numbers of men are generally lost, no credit is 
gained by success, and failure is disgraceful. The government 
have no troops to spare in Guzerat to fight the battles which 
must eventually be the consequence of the demand of the 
tribute. They have not a sufficient army even to guard their 
own territory and that of their allies against the inroads of a 
foreign enemy, without the assistance of these Bheel Rajahs; and 
it may be depended upon, that a failure in a contest with one of 
them for tribute, an event which, as it has happened in othen- 
parts of India, may also be expected in Guzcrat, will occasion 
the loss of our reputation, which I believe will be found to be the 
strongest support of the British power in that quarter of India. 


273, To Mid or Malcolm, 

Impolicy of over-weakening Scindiah^ and of raising small 
powers to in dependence. 

(Extract.) Bombay, 9 th April, 1804. 

Powar is a Mahratta chief, of the same nominal rank in the 
Empire as Scindiah and Holkar; but he is not so powerful as 
either, and latterly he appears to have considered himself as 
inferior to the former, and served in Scindiah’s army at the battle 
of Assye. After that battle he fled to Dhar, and opened a 
friendly communication with Major Walker, and since the peace 
he has come to Baroda without leave. 

We have no right to interfere in favour of Powar under the 
9th article of the treaty of peace; and in your letter to Mr. 
Duncan you have pointed out clearly the inutility of attempting 
it under the loth article. 

If we are not to interfere in favour of Powar in consequence of 
either the 9th or loth article of the treaty of peace, the question 
is whether we ought to interfere on any other ground more 
general. 





ALLIANCE WITH WEAK POWERS WEAKENS US, 

have always been of opinion that we have weakened Semdiah 
more than is politic; and that we shall repent having established 
such a number of these little independent powers in India, every 
one of whom will require the support of the British government, 
which will occasion a constant demand of employment of troops, 
a loss of officers and men, and a claim of money. 

In respect to Powar, he is naturally , and in consequence of the 
local situation of his capital in the neighbourhood of both Holkar 
and Scindiah, the weakest of the weak. For that reason I 
objected to making a treaty with him; because I knew he would 
render us no service in the war adequate to the expense of 
supporting him in a state of independence in peace, which opera¬ 
tion would have required an army. That opinion is not changed 
by his having gone to Bare da; and all that I can recommend 
for Powar is, that if Sdndiah’s durbar should be brought into 
tolerable temper, a general recommendation of this chief should 
be given in by the Resident, founded upon his connexion with 
the Quick war, with whom the British government is so closely 
allied. 

In respect to the Idea of supporting Powar’s independence, as 
a member of the Mahratta Empire, that in my opinion is equally 
absurd with taking up the cause of Cashcc Rao Holkar. 


VII. TRADE, AGRICULTURE, AND 
FAMINE. 

S74. Memorandum on Fulo Penang. 

The Company trade at a loss\ except with China . This results 
from their political character and obligations. Objects sub¬ 
served by their Indian trade. They have almost an European 
monopoly of the China trade , 

(Extract.) [> 797 *] 

By the papers which have been published at different times by 
the East India Company, it appears that as a trading company th&y 
are losers upon their whole concern with India (excepting always 
that with China) to a very considerable degree ; that if they did 
not possess their immense territories in Bengal, and if it 
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were not possible for them as merchants to carry on their trade 
at a cheaper rate* they would do better not to carry it on at all. 
This arises not from the nature of the trade itself, but from their 
double character of merchants and governors, together with that 
of their political character at home, which cause considerable 
unnecessary expense and extravagance in their mode of con¬ 
ducting their mercantile transactions. The surplus of the revenues 
over the necessary expenditure* and the profits of the trade with 
China, however, enable them to pay the expenses attending their 
government and management at home, their dividend, and the 
share which Government claims out of the surplus revenues. The 
Indian trade is carried on with a view to render more easy the 
transmission of the surplus revenue to Europe, without draining 
Bengal of its specie, and in order to give that country a market 
for its manufactured produce, which as its sovereigns the Com¬ 
pany arc bound to do. The China trade then 3 and that to the 
eastward, are those upon which the Company and the nation 
principally depend ; the Company for carrying home the revenue, 
and the nation for that large sum in Customs which is annually 
paid by the Company. Owing to the advantages which the 
East India Company have had in the China market by means 
of the territorial revenues, and to other causes incidental to 
them, they have nearly monopolized the trade with China, 
They supply nearly all Europe with the produce of that 
country and of India, and thus Great Britain enjoys the advan¬ 
tage of the consumption, not only of its own inhabitants, but 
of those of the other nations in Europe, the English East India 
Company having driven them nearly all out of the Chinese and 
Indian markets. 

275. Memorandum on Bengal, 

The agriculture $f Bengal is not more heavily taxed by the*British, 
than by previous native rulers; and is more encouraged by 
the Permanent Settlement, Sanitary and political objections 
against permitting Europeans to colon ice, and purchase ; land. 
Agriculture might be fostered by markets, and improved com¬ 
munications by land and water . Bengal has f ree trade with 
India and the Eastern seas . The Company, though monopo¬ 
lists of the more valuable home traffic, trade at a loss : The 
cost of freight is almost prohibitive of private trade with 
England\ {in spite of the recent regulation ), This private 
trade therefore goes mostly to the foreigner* Bengal loses the 
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Iglish market: but England suffers equally. The price of 
'"freight should be lowered. This will probably destroy the 

Company s commerce: but that would be no great evil. '1 he 
salt and opium monopolies produce a surplus, which is drawn 
away in trade. But this is better for Bengal, than if it were 
dissipated on the Zemindars, as, if remitted, it'probably would- 
be. England is entitled to levy a tribute on Bengal; and to 
protect West Indian sugars, at the expense of E ast Indian. 
The vested interests of West India proprietors should be con¬ 
sidered. The political importance of those Islands , and their 
superior facilities as a school for seamen. Other Indian 
articles saddled with heavy duties to promote the general 
diffusion of English trade , and prevent our depending too 
much on so distant a market as the East. Central con 
elusions . 
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In the * Remarks upon the Present State of the Husbandry 
and Commerce of Bengal, 1 several circumstances are adduced in 
order to prove that that country loses by its connection wit i 
Great Britain, as that connection at present exists, through the 
medium of an exclusive commercial Company, 

The grievances principally complained of are the want of due 
encouragement to the cultivation of its valuable produce, the 
commercial monopoly of the Company, which, as it raises the 
price of freight, precludes the possibility oi transporting that 
produce to a valuable market; and the proportion of the revenues 
of the country which is drawn from it as a tribute to the Com¬ 
pany and to the British Government, 

Another circumstance of which complaint is made, but whit h 
is totally distinct from the abuses of the management of an ex¬ 
clusive Company, is the want of encouragement at home to the 
raw and to some of the manufactured produce of Bengal such as 
sugar, tobacco, raw silk, &:c., &c. I shall consider each oi these 
with that impartiality which should always reign in discussions 
upon subjects of this nature. 

The productions of India are grain, indigo, raw silk, tobacco, 
sugar. It has often been a question whether the total rent which 
is paid by the inhabitants of Bengal is greater at present than it 
was during the dynasty of the Moguls or the subsequent govern¬ 
ment of the native princes ; it however seems now to be undei*- 
stood that it is about equal to what it was at those times, and I 
shall take that for granted. 
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NOT MORE OPPRESSIVE THAN NATIVE RULERS ♦ 


1 he sum which is paid to the Government is about equal to 
that which was paid to the Government of the Moguls, and which 
appears to have been divided into two. parts: the one was ap¬ 
plied to pay the expenses of the government in Bengal, the other 
was sent to the treasury in Delhi. The expenses of the collec¬ 
tion of those revenues were about equal to what they are at this 
moment, and therefore the zemindar or landholder, or under 
whatever title he might have been known, retained no more of 
the rent than he does at this moment under the British Govern¬ 
ment. If the profits of the zemindar are small now, they were 
equally so formerly, which, in addition to its being a proof that 
there were formerly no landlords in Bengal, or, in other words, 
that the zemindars were not proprietors, is a proof that the 
British Government gives as much encouragement to the cultiva¬ 
tion and improvement of land as was given during the time of 
the best of the native governors. 

But the British Government not only have not taken more 
rent than the native governments, but they have made an en¬ 
gagement that they will not take more than they do at present, 
by making a permanent settlement, and by giving to the zemin¬ 
dars the property of the soil. Therefore, as far as security and 
permanency give encouragement to agriculture, more encour¬ 
agement has been given by the British Government than by the 
natives* 

It seems, however, that there are certain articles which are 
produced in Bengal which require a superior cultivation and a 
greater expense, which neither the tenants nor the landholders 
are enabled to advance. Among these, indigo, sugar, tobacco, 
and silk are enumerated* 

in order that these articles may .receive the cultivation which 


they require, and in order that there may be a body of land¬ 
holders capable of bearing the expense of giving it to them, it is 
proposed that Europeans should be allowed to purchase-and to 
become proprietors in India. 

J he first question is, whether the cultivation would be mended 
by their interference. The husbandry in India is said to be very 
defective, i he simplicity with which all its complex operations 
arc performed is not supposed^ be advantageous to it, and it is 
therefore imagined that superior ingenuity and management 
would give.a larger product at a cheaper rate, and that, in time, 
the example set by skilful Europeans would be followed through¬ 
out the country. Notwithstanding the objections which the 
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Hindoos have to alter any institution which has been handed 
down to them by their ancestors, many of which are reckoned 
sacred, it is believed that if the advantages of European or British 
management could be made clear to them, it would, in time, be 
universally adopted. It vs also true that the expense of clearing 
and stocking a farm as it ought to be cannot be borne excepting 
by an European, and therefore the Europeans ought to be 
allowed to purchase, if it is wished that, the agriculture of the 
country should be much improved, fhere are, however, objec¬ 
tions to that measure, which arise partly from the character ol 
the natives, and partly from the effect which the climate has 
upon European constitutions. The natives hold every European 
in the greatest awe, and therefore it is imagined that, if these 
were allowed to settle in such parts of the country as they might 
think fit, they might be induced to tyrannise over the former 
who would fear to complain, and thus the British name and 
character would become an object of detestation to the Hindoos. 
However, regulations might be adopted to prevent this evil, of 
which the natives might be nrutdc acquainted ; and as they have 
had many opportunities of witnessing the rigour of British justice, 
even upon British subjects, when they deserve it, it is believed 
that they would not fear to complain In case of receiving an 
injury. The climate is a great objection to suffering the uncon¬ 
strained resort of British subjects to India, Those who have not 
been in Bengal are not aware of the effects which its climate has 
upon the European constitution ; but they are so great, and those 
who have been there for any length of time become so enervated, 
that it is doubted whether those benefits which are expected 
would result from their residence* A European cannot with 
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safety expose himself to the sun : how then can he hope to super¬ 
intend the various operations of husbandry with success? His 
generation, even supposing him to be married to a European 
woman, dwindles and falls off to such a degree that the third 
generation from the original settler is but little removed, in 
manners and disposition, from the old inhabitants of the country ; 
and therefore, excepting by a constant drain from the mother 
country* the full benefits of this colonization cannot be ex¬ 
pected. 

The policy of the Company's Government has hitherto been to 
prevent, as much as possible* the residence of Europeans in India ; 
and it has been grounded upon the necessity of preserving in 
the minds of the natives a respect for the British name and cha- 
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EUROPEANS SHOULD NOT BE LANDED PROPRIETORS. 

raeter, which, It is feared, an unrest rat tied intercourse would tend 
to remove, as well as upon the danger which would result were 
they to become acquainted with the language and character of 
the natives in their territories, and then to enter into the service 
of the native princes. If an unrestrained intercourse hitherto 
would have produced either of these effects, it is equally danger¬ 
ous at the present moment, even although every British subject 
should become a proprietor; and from some events which have 
taken place lately, from the language which has been held in the 
'Remarks/ it is more than ever necessary for the Company to 
prevent the resort of Europeans to Bengal, The circumstance 
which tended most in the course of the last year to preserve the 
allegiance of the army to the Company’s Government was the 
desire which every individual had to return to Great Britain, and 
the certainty that if the violent measures proposed were adopted, 
or that it encouragement were given to proceed to extremities, 
the door to his return was shut for ever. To tills no individual, 
particularly none of those who have fortunes sufficiently large to 
maintain them, could make their minds up ; and the consequence 
was that, at the moment when everything appeared most desper¬ 
ate, all subsided. If Europeans had been settled with their 
families in India ; if these men had, or could have had, their 
homes in that country, the Company would have lost it, and 
nothing could ever have regained it. 

By the violence of the language and of the sentiments 
which are held forth in the 'Remarks/by the bitter complaints 
which are made of the British Government and connection, the 
sentiments of the Company's civil servants and of those who 
reside in India by the Company’s licence are very apparent: how 
much more violent would they be if they were proprietors of 
a soil tor the commercial advantages of whose inhabitants they 
now so violently contend I It is to be expected that they 
would likewise make India their home ; and thus Great Britain 
would lose its strongest hold upon their allegiance, their desire 
to return to their native country. However desirable, therefore, 
it may he that the natives of India should obtain the ad¬ 
vantage of British skill and management in agriculture, it is not 
advisable that the Company should suffer its servants or those 
who reside in India by its licence, to become proprietors of land. 

I here are other measures, which, although they might not be 
equally efficacious, might still tend considerably to the prosperity 
of Bengal, as far as that is connected with its agriculture. Markets 
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liHgmbe established throughout the country, which would enable 
the cultivator at all times to sell his produce without the difficulty 
and expense attending upon a long carriage. These would like¬ 
wise insure a uniformity in price, which, above all things, has 
been found in other countries the most favourable to agri¬ 
culture ; and by enabling one district to profit by the plenty 
of another, they would insure all parts of Bengal from that worst 
of evils, with which it has been so frequently afflicted,—a famine, 
Good roads should likewise be made at first from the principal 
place in each district to those in its neighbourhood- 1 hese ought 
to be kept in repair. The inland navigation ought to be en¬ 
couraged, and every measure ought to be adopted, which, by 
rendering its use more easy, will make more perfect the com¬ 
munication from one part of this country to the other. 

If these measures were adopted, the agriculture of Bengal 
would not require the assistance of Europeans, in order that it 
might be brought to a very sufficient state of perfection. 

The commerce of Bengal consists at present in an unre¬ 
strained intercourse with all parts of India and the I astern 
Seas ; in the commerce carried on by the Company, and in 
its intercourse with Europe and America by means ol foreign 
nations, and clandestine trade carried on by the persons resident 
in India under the Company’s licence and by Americans, and 
likewise the inland trade with the northern parts of India and 
the Deccan by the water-carriage, caravans, &c. & r c. I he 
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amount of the whole is four millions and a half. 

The freedom of the trade which is carried on with the dif¬ 
ferent parts of India is highly to the honour of the Company; 
it has more than trebled since the peace of *83. It has suffered 
in some degree for want of naval protection in the course of this 
war ; but a peace will re-establish it again upon its old footing, 
and it is probable that, with the same freedom, it will increase 
in a greater proportion than it has hitherto. 

The commerce which the Company carries on with Bengal 
by means of its monopoly is so little productive, that were it not 
for the necessity of bringing home the surplus of the revenues 
through the medium of trade, lest Bengal should be entirely 
drained of the precious metals, it would be better for them as a 
commercial body to give up the trade entirely. However, that 
trade at present amounts to above a million sterling. It con¬ 
sists chiefly In piece goods and saltpetre, and some indigo; but 
the price of the Company’s freight is so high, that the other 
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Articles which are produced m India, and which are marketable 
ui Europe, cannot be carried, as their bulk is too great in com¬ 
parison with their value* Thus, then, the commerce which the 
Company carries on with Bengal is disadvantageous to itself, 
and does not tend so much to the advantage of that country as 
it might were it differently managed, and did the price of freight 
come more nearly to wlrnt it is really worth. 

The price which it is fixed the private traders arc to pay for 
the freight they occupy in the Company's ships is 5/. per ton out 
and 15/, per ton home, which is liable to an addition in time of 
war. The Company aver, and it is believed, with some truth, 
that their freight costs them more j but what article, besides the 
expense of insurance, can repay that price? It is certain that 
the Company have monopolized the exportation of the most 
valuable articles ; but still they are losers ; and how much greater 
must be the loss of the private traders to whom is left the trade 
in gross produce, and the raw materials of manufacture alone! 
A considerable trade has long been carried on with Europe from 
Bengal by American and foreign vessels, and some clandestine 
trade. 

The majority of these American and foreign vessels have 
belonged to British subjects resident in India, who thus supply 
Europe with the produce of Bengal without submitting them¬ 
selves to the control of the Company, and without paying any 
duties in London. The amount of this trade is supposed to be 
one million four hundred thousand pounds 

In order that Government might obtain a control over this 
trade, that London might become its emporium, and that Great 
Britain might have the advantage of levying a duty upon the 
consumption of Europe of Indian articles, tlie Company were 
obliged to give 3000 tons, to be increased, when necessary, 
to the private trade; but the price fixed for that tonnage 
is very high, because the Company have retained the monopoly 
of those articles which by their value were most likely to pay 
the tonnage ; and as shipping could be procured at a rate in¬ 
finitely lower, the foreign or clandestine trade exists to as great 
a degree at present as it did at tile time when the regulation 
was adopted that the Company should furnish a proportion of 
tonnage to private traders, these insist that tonnage might be 


1 Number of ships, about 
Tonnage . 


30 

• 13,000 
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procured at 3/. per ton out, and 3/. per ton home. However, it 
seems certain that tonnage can be procured at a much cheaper 
rate than that at which the Company supply it; and although it 
may still be necessary tlmt the trade with Bengal should be 
carried on through the medium of an exclusive Company, there 
is no good reason why the people of Great Britain should pay 
the extravagant price of this tonnage for the Indian goods they 
consume, in addition to the price they pay for the mismanage- 
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merit natural to an exclusive Company in all its commercial 
concerns, 

Bengal and Great Britain both suffer from the high price qf 
this freight: Bengal, as it is deprived of the British market for 
much of its produce ; and Great Britain, as it pays a high price 
for all the Indian commodities which it consumes, and as it is 
deprived of much of the Bengal produce which would be useful 
in Its manufactures, but which, on account of the high price of 
freight, cannot be transported with any reasonable prospect of 
profit. Therefore, as far as this high price of freight tends to 
deprive Bengal of a market for its produce, the inhabitants have 
reason to complain of want of encouragement in their agricul¬ 
ture; but they have not more reason to complain than tne people 
of Great Britain, who, from the same arrangements, suffer both 


as consumers and as merchants and manufacturers. 

Without at present entering into the question whether it 
would be advisable or otherwise to lay open the trade entirely, 
or whether it would be advisable to suffer an unrestrained ink 1- 
course between Great Britain and India, it may be said that 
policy as well as justice requires that shipping should be found 
at the lowest rate, in order that due encouragement may be 
given to the agriculture and commerce of Bengal, and that the 
private trade should be left as free as the nature of the Com¬ 
pany's government at home and abroad will permit it. If 
measures arc not adopted having these objects in view, it is not 
to be expected that the clandestine and the foreign trade will 
not increase; and thus Great Britain will lose net only the ad¬ 
vantage of being the carriers of Indian produce tor all Europe, 
but likewise the duties which she would be enabled to levy upon 


the consumption of Europe upon Indian articles in their transit. 

Measures having lowness of freight and freedom of trade in 
view may be adopted upon two principles : either the commerce 
with India may be laid open to all England from the port ot 
London, and every man who pleases may adventure thither, or 
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the Company may be the medium of export as well as import. 
If the former be adopted, the unrestrained resort of British sub¬ 
jects to India must be the consequence, which in another part of 
this paper I have objected to, and therefore that measure ought 
to be laid aside ; if the latter be adopted, the Company ought to 
be obliged to find freight at the lowest rate to a? great an extent 
as private merchants might think fit to call for it These ought 
to be confined as to the time of calling for it, and they ought to 
pay for all they call for, even if it is not used. The exportation 
of British manufactures, excepting of military stores, ought to 
be free, and private merchants ought to have it in their option 
to import whatever they might think fit (subject always to the 
British revenue Jaws), and all merchandise ought, as at present, 
to pay the Company's duty, and be exposed to sale at the India 
House. These regulations would give perfect freedom to the 
private trade, with cheapness of freight, at the same time that 
the commerce of Great Britain and Bengal would be under the 
control of Government. The consequence would probably be 
the annihilation of the Company's commerce ; but as it has been 
already said that the Company lose by their connection with 
Bengal, considering it as a commercial concern, no great evil 
will arise from that circumstance* The Company will be freed 
from a considerable expense of establishments both at home and 
abroach which is Incurred at present merely for their commercial 
concerns ; but when the commerce falls into the hands of indi¬ 
viduals, and nothing remains to the Company excepting the 
government, the expenses of the former will be separate from 
those of the latter, and both will be better and more cheaply 
carried on, 

It has been already said that the Company neither receive 
more rent from the lands of Bengal, nor do the occupiers pay 
more under the Company’s Government, than the old Govern¬ 
ments received, or than the occupiers then paid ■ but the Com¬ 
pany's Government, by taking into their own hands the monopolies 
of salt and of opium, have raised the revenues upwards of a 
million sterling, and out of that arises the surplus by means of 
which the Government are enabled to bring anything home to 
Europe, 

In order to ascertain whether the natives of Bengal have any 
reason to complain that the surplus of the revenues over the 
expense is carried to a distant country, it is first necessary to 
ascertain what proportion is applied to purposes in India, in 
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wETch Bengal has an Irnmediate concern, and next what propor¬ 
tion goes home; and then the question will arise whether the 
withdrawing these sums from Bengal through the medium of 
commerce is unfavourable to that country. 


The amount of the revenue rereived under all heads is £5,033,000 
The charges in Bengal amount to . 3427,000 


Surplus . £1,906,000 

It cannot be contested but that the establishments at Madras 
and Bombay, Bencoolen and Prince of Wales Island, are 
essentially necessary to Bengal; and even if there were no 
connection between Great Britain and that country, they ought 
to be supported- The interest of the debts contracted al Madras 
and Bombay, as they must be supposed to have been contracted 
in wars in support of the chief establishment, it ought likewise 
to pay ; and therefore the supplies to those settlements, and 
the interest of their debts, may be fairly chargeable to Bengal 
itself, and not to its connection with Great Britain, 

The surplus, as already stated, is . . . . £ 1,906,000 

Deduct supplies to Madras and Bombay £350,000 
„ Prince of Wales Island and 

Bencoolen . . . 50,000 

Interest of debts in India .... 561,923 

-- 


The surplus will then be reduced to . . < . £944,077 

But it appears that the gross amount of the revenue is made 
tip of sums received upon bills and certificates, and of sums 
received for sales of goods in Bengal, in addition to the land 
revenue, the customs, the opium, and salt monopolies. The 
former, as they may be fairly stated to be received for a value 
given, ought to be deducted from the amount of the claim, and 
the account will stand as follows : 

Surplus as above * , * £ 944,077 

Amount of sales . . * £350,000 

Bills and certificates , - 126.461 

-- 476,461 


Remaining surplus 
K k 


£467,616 
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The amount of sales ought not to be deducted, as it is not 
included in tiie gross amount of the revenue: 


Surplus as stated 
Add amount of sales 


£467,61.6 

350,000 


Actual surplus 


£817,616 


Thus then the sum which Great Britain draws from Bengal 
is 817,6164 and this is drawn away in trade. 

If the question were, whether the people of Bengal would 
not be more happy and comfortable if they did not pay more 
revenue than is necessary to defray the expenses of their esta¬ 
blishments, there could be no doubt upon the subject; and if 
their own comfort were alone to be considered, the surplus 
revenue ought to be remitted to them as soon as possible* But, 
as I shall show hereafter, Great Britain has a right to expect 
this tribute from them, it is impossible to devise means by which 
a revenue can be drawn from a people so little to their injury, 
a r ; that which Great Britain draws is injurious to the natives of 
Bengal. 

If specie were not essentially necessary for all the purposes 
of commerce, and if a drain to the amount of the surplus above 
stated would not be fck severely in all transactions of barter and 
exchange in the country, there would be no harm in sending 
this revenue home in money. The amount of the demand in 
Europe of Indian articles remaining the same, the exports from 
Bengal, the quantity of surplus produce for export, would be 
precisely equal to what they are at present ; with this difference, 
that they would be paid for in the manufactures or money of 
Great Britain, instead of in the money raised from the country. 
.As the case stands at present, there is a large revenue raised 
from this people: it is spent in the first instance in defending 
them, and in paying the usual expenses of government ; in the 
next* in paying the expenses of their dependencies, which may 
be called their defence ; In the third, in paying the interest of 
debts contracted for their defence and security ; and in the 
fourth, in a tribute to Great Britain. The three last may be 
stated to be laid out in the country in encouragement of agri¬ 
culture and manufactures. Supposing the sums laid out for the 
support of Madras, Bombay, &c., for the interest of debts, or for 
the tribute, were remitted in the revenue, and that the tenantry 
still continue to pay the same sums as at present, which is more 
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__ probable, it is doubted whether the proprietors of land, into 

whose hands they would go* would encourage the agriculture and 
manufactures of the country to the degree that they are at pre¬ 
sent encouraged by the present application of the revenue ; and 
in that case if the demand for the produce of Bengal, upon the 
coast, &c., and in England were to cease, the country would 


indeed be in a ruinous condition. 

Therefore* upon the whole, although the peasants may com¬ 
plain of the amount of what they pay, and that so little is left to 
them, they have no reason to complain of the manner in which 
what is taken from them is applied, There is another question 
upon this part of the subject which has been treated with a con¬ 
siderable degree of asperity in the ' Remarks; it is whether it 
is just or right for Great Britain to take any tribute whatever 
from Bengal ? The first question ought to be, whether it is 
just or right for one country to conquer another? and when the 
circumstances under which the conquest of Bengal was made 
are considered, the rights of Great Britain to have made that 
conquest are very apparent. After a conquest has been made, 
and the Government is in the possession of the con quo or, it is 
said in the ‘Remarks’ he has no right to any advantage but 
the Government, That would be true in some instances* but 
otherwise in many others. 

Some nations when they have made a conquest gain a barrier 
to their former dominions, as the French did in their conquests 
of Alsace, &c„ towards the Rhine, and there they have no right 
to claim any further advantages. Others gain a monopoly of 
commerce, as all nations in Europe do in the conquest of est 
India islands, and there likewise they have no right to tribute ; 
others, again, gain the advantage of men and provisions for their 
armies and fleets, the advantage that the country in question is 
not connected with another power, such as Great Britain enjoys 
in her connection with Ireland, from which country, although 
she defends it, she has no claim to tribute : others get com at a 
cheap rate, as Rome did from Egypt, from which country she 
received no other tribute. But I cannot perceive either a barrier, 
a useful or necessary monopoly in trade, a connection which 
gives Great Britain men or provisions for her fleets and armies, 
or grain at a cheap rate, in Bengal; and therefore I conclude 
that in return for the protection which that country undoubtedly 
receives, Great Britain has some right to expect remuneration* 
In fact, all conquered countries give the conquerors an ad vau¬ 
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tage in some point of view; and Bengal gives none to Great 
Britain* excepting in tribute, which therefore the latter ought 
to take. 

In the * Remarks’ much is said upon the subject of sugars; 
great complaints are made that Great Britain, by the high 
duties she lays upon the importation of sugars from the Hast 
Indies, gives an undue preference to the West Indies, to the 
injury of the former. If the question were abstractedly whether 
it is proper to pay dearer for a certain commodity when you 
can get it cheaper, there would be no doubt upon this subject; 
and there is no doubt but that the preference given to the West 
India sugars raises a great tax upon the people of Great Britain, 
and is highly injurious to the natives of Bengal, who undoubtedly 
deserve every encouragement that can be given to them, But 
the subject involves questions of greater magnitude than the 
authors of the 'Remarks’ are aware of v and requires the cool 
and candid judgment of an unbiassed mind to decide upon it* 
instead of that of persons who may be fairly stated to be 
interested in the event* 


One leading fact is stated, upon which the whole question turns. 
It is this : that if the East Indian sugars were admitted at the 
same rate of duty as the West Indian, even at the present high 
rate of freight, they would undersell them ; nay, it may be 
stated that, owing to the disastrous war which hits desolated the 
West India Islands for the last years, the price of sugars 

has been raised so Considerably, that the Company have found It 
expedient to import sugars from Bengal, paying the advanced 
duty and the high freight* 

These circumstances being considered, the avowed conse¬ 
quence of admitting Bengal sugars at an equal duty must be 
the annihilation of the West India Islands* 

Before any measures are taken which can have that effect, 
it will be wise to ascertain the nature and the quantity of pro¬ 
perty there is in those islands belonging to British subjects 
there residing, as well as to those who reside in England,-all of 
whom or whose ancestors have purchased, or otherwise obtained 
and hold them, under the implied faith of the nation that they 
were to be supported in them at all times during war, and that 
the commercial policy of the nation in peace was likewise to be 
directed towards their support* 

It will likewise be wise to ascertain what quantity of pro¬ 
perty and what quantity of shipping arc embarked in this trade 
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the same faith; and after these circumstances will have 
been nicely ascertained, and that the nation has determined to 
make good all reasonable losses which individuals may sustain 
by this change of its commercial policy, it may deliberate upon 
this question, whether it be more for the advantage of Great 
Britain to pay this advanced price for the sugars it consumes, 
and that the natives of Bengal should wait their market tor that 
article; or that it should make compensation to all individuals 
concerned in the West Indies or in the trade to the islands, for 
their losses- 

Combined with this question there will be others which will 
claim the consideration of those who are to decide upon the 
subject Their attention will be claimed by the importance of 
the islands in the hands or other powers of Europe at enmity 
with Great Britain, the importance of the trade to them as a 
nursery for seamen, and a certain resource to the nation at the 
commencement of a war. In those points of view, even supposing 
that the pecuniary considerations were out of the question, they 
are of the utmost consequence. I have not materials to form a 
judgment,of their political importance to Great Biitain supposing 
them in the hands of other European powers, but as a nursery for 
seamen, a few facts will show their consequence. 

It has been said that the climate of the West Indies is so 
unwholesome that a residence in it is fatal to most of those who 
go there. 

Without disputing that fact, I may safely assert that it is not 
more unwholesome or unfavourable to European constitutions 
than the climate of Bengal. Generally speaking all tropical 
climates are equally so, and that alone which makes one prefer¬ 
able to another is the difference of the conveniences and luxuries 
which are in use by the inhabitants to- render the climate mote 
bearable. Bengal is more favourable to the higher class of 
Europeans than other climates, because it is the custom and 
the fashion there for them to take more care of themselves; 
but it is not more so to the lower orders of people than other 


places situated in the tropics, as they have not more means of 
taking care of themselves, more luxuries and conveniences there, 
than they have elsewhere. Therefore upon the whole it may be 
safely said that Great Britain does not lose more seamen in the 
one country than in the other, considering the proportion of the 
numbers employed in each. 

But the advantage which the West India trade has over 
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of the East is, that the seamen are a shorter time absent 
from their own country in the former than they are in the latter, 
A voyage to the West Indies may be stated at six months, 
during half of which time only can it be stated that the men are 
in a bad climate; whereas a voyage to the East Indies always 
lasts eighteen months, generally two years, and four-fifths of that 
time are spent in a climate avowedly unfavourable to European 
constitutions. Therefore supposing the numbers employed in 
each were the same, it may be concluded that the loss of lives 
would be greatest in that in which they remained longest. But 
there is another reason why the West India trade is a preferable 
employment for seamen. The voyage is so .quickly performed 
that the nation has them always in her power; the fleets can be 
manned from them in a short space of time: whereas if the 
seamen from the East India fleet were the only or principal 
dependence for manning the navy, weeks and months might elapse 
after a declaration of war before the fleets could put to sea, and 
the disadvantages thereof might have the most fatal conse¬ 
quences. The seamen employed in the West India trade are 
generally more expert than those employed in the trade to the 
East Indies. They navigate seas in which there is a greater 
diversity of weather than there is in a voyage to the East Indies, 
during which, if it is commenced at the proper season, there will 
probably be no occasion to alter the sails once, however long it 
may be. 

Upon the whole, therefore, the West India trade may be 
stated to be the best school for seamen, and their importance to 
the welfare, even to .the existence of Great Britain, should induce 
the Legislature to adopt with great caution any measure which 
can diminish the West India trade in order to give a preference 
to t hat with the East* 

It is to be observed upon this part of the subject, that it has 
no relation to the existence of the Company’s exclusive privi¬ 
leges of commerce. It is a subject for the consideration of Par¬ 
liament, entirely listinct from that of their monopoly* The other 
articles which arc stated in the ‘ Remarks * to labour under 


the same inconveniences, such as silk, tobacco, ike as being 
loaded with high duties on their importation from India, in 
order that they may not come in competition with similar articles 
the produce of foreign European nations or of America, must 
likewise be considered in the same point of view* The necessity 
of a naval defence for Great Britain causes the necessity of 


raging 1 commerce with till p&rts of the globe, particularly' 
with those parts which are most contiguous to it, B the 
commerce of Great Britain were confined to one quartci alone, 
its sources of wealth might be stopped ; the efforts of its enemies, 
by being directed against that quarter, might at all events do 
the country the greatest injury in time of war, and in the event 
of success the country would be entirely ruined. As long as its 
commerce is directed to all quarters, it must flourish ; one source 
may be cut off, but others will be found. 

Having considered the whole of this subject, 1 conclude, first, 
that agriculture is considerably encouraged under the adminis¬ 
tration of the British government in Bengal; that the measures 
recommended in the 4 Remarks/ viz, to allow Europeans to 
become purchasers, are impolitic, and ought not to be adopted ; 
but that other measures might be adopted which would give to 
agriculture all the encouragement it could require, 

1 conclude that it h not advisable to throw open the trade, 
but that the Company ought to be obliged to furnish private 
traders with the quantity of tonnage they might require at the 
lowest rate at which it could be got. That the import of Bengal 
articles ought to be as free for private traders as for the Company, 
and the export of British produce (military stores excepted) 

ought to be the same, , , 

3, That the tribute is not so prejudicial to Bengal as it is 
stated, and that it is a matter of right, founded upon the policy 
usually adopted by modern and ancient nations in regard to 
conquered countries, 

4. I conclude that the protection given to West India sugars, 
and to other articles the produce of Europe and America, to the 

prejudice of the same produced in Bengal, is necessary on account 
of the want of seamen for the British navy, 

Arthur Wesley, 

276. On Dearth in India 1 

Occasion of the discussion. Personal experience of the calamity 
which suggested it. The discussion falls under three heads. 
1. Different modes of cultivation ; and effect upon them of 
deficient rainfall. Area watered by the two monsoons re¬ 
spectively. Speaking generally } the natives avail themselves 
of one monsoon only, in each place. The cultivation i s either^ 

1 Written on the voyage home from India.— Ed. 
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of wet or of diy lands; the former mostly producing rice. 
Rice lauds are watered by cither (i) rain. (2) canals from 
rivers, {3) tanks filled directly by rain , or by canals supplied 
from monsoon foods, or (4) by wells, filled by rain. How 
these methods of irrigation are carried out; and their com - 
pur afire dependence upon the monsoons. Limited extent of the 
r ice -producing country. 7 he dry lands are watered by the 
western rains. The produce throughout , of both kinds of 
lands, ultimately depends mainly on the timely arrival and 
extent of the periodical raws. To improve the cultivation of 
either kind of lands , so as to supersede this dependence , seems 
not very feasible \ 

l read lately in a Bombay newspaper a statement of a speech 
made by Sir James Macintosh, the Recorder of Bombay, to the 
Grand jury of that settlement, in the course of which, after 
having adverted to the charitable disposition manifested by its 
inhabitants to the famished Natives of the neighbouring conti¬ 
nent, and the efforts made by the government of Bombay to 
provide for the relief of those who had come to that island, in 
search of food, he observes upon the frequent occurrence of dearth 
in India, and upon the more fatal effects produced by it in that 
part of the world, in comparison with those produced by the 
occurrence of a similar calamity in other regions. He particu¬ 
larly points out these two evils as subjects deserving investigation, 
into which lie proposes to inquire, and to which he will draw the 
attention of his hearers at a future period. 

I happened to be in the Deccan in the years 1803 and 1804, 
during the rime this dearth existed, and the calamities occurred 
which have drawn the attention of Sir James Macintosh, and 
have excited the charitable feelings of all the inhabitants of Bom¬ 
bay ; and as I have had opportunities which few others have, of 
viewing the Natives of India in their various relations with each 
other, when concerned with Europeans, as I particularly saw the 
cause and progress of the evil which every man must lament, 
and had occasion to advert to the modes which were practic¬ 
able pf alleviating it, I will enter into a consideration^of the 
genctal subject, which, I hope, will not be deemed entirely useless. 

’ The P a P er a PP ears t0 be unfinished, the second and third telds 
being omitted. But see, in the Appendix, an extract from Dr. Hunter's 
Annals tif Rural Bengal. — Erf, 









AND A I'PLICA TION OF THE MONSOON RAINS, 

^THe dearth and consequent famine which occurred in the Dec- 
can in 1803 and 1804, was to be attributed principally to ttie dry 
season of 1803. Those who are not acquainted with the systems 
of government and the customs of the inhabitants of India, 
or with the nature of the climate, will be of opinion that the 
recurrence of the dearth might be prevented by a bettet sys¬ 
tem of cultivation, or that the pernicious (effects of the dearth 
of the grain in any particular part, viz. famine, and the mor¬ 
tality of its inhabitants, might be prevented by measures of the 
government. 

In order to cle^ir the subject of M difficulty, it is neccssruy, ist,, 
to consider generally the different modes of cultivating the land 
in practice throughout India, and in what manner these modes 
are affected by a wet or a dry season ; and!y, to consider in what 
manner the deficiency produced by the seasons in any particular 
part could be remedied by tire government in that part; and, 
3rdly, what are the physical or moral causes which prevent the 
application of those remedies. 

It is well known that the rains in India, which are the great 
source of all the cultivation, are periodical; and that the whole 
of the continent does not enjoy the benefit of them at the same 
time of the year. The western rains, or those which set ir in 
the month of June, with what is called the SAV. monsoon, have 
by far the greatest influence. They prevail in the whole of Hin¬ 
dustan, including the provinces of Oude, Bahai*, Bengal, and 
Orissa, all along the western coast of the peninsula, from Surat 
to Cape Comorin, and across the peninsula, as far as the eastern 
mountains, commonly called the range of Eastern ghauts. Even 
the countries to the eastward of this eastern range, the Carnatic 
and the Northern Circars, are not entirely exempt from tlieii in¬ 
fluence, as the rain falls heavily at times in those countries in the 
months of June, July, and August, the season of the westerly 
rains; but not in sufficient quantities, in those parts of India, to 
induce the inhabitants to take advantage of it for the purposes ot 

cultivation, , 

The countries on the eastern coast of the peninsula, extending 
from Ganjam to Cape Comorin, and inland as far as the eastern 
mountains, have the advantage of the eastern rains for the 
cultivation of their lands ; and these begin generally m October 
with the N.E* monsoon, and last till towards the end of 
December, 

The rain which falls at this season reaches the other parts ot 
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ia, as well as the provinces situated on the Bay of Bengal; 
but it is very partial, and very much in proportion to their neigh¬ 
bourhood to the eastern mountains ; and it does not appear that 
the inhabitants of any of the countries to the west of those moun¬ 
tains take advantage of the easterly rains for the purposes of 
cultivation, excepting in Mysore, 

It follows, then, from this account, that, although the whole of 
India may be watered in some degree by rains which fall at two 
different seasons, in June and in October, the inhabitants of 
Hindustan, of Oude, Ralmr, Bengal, and Orissa ; of the coast of 
Malabar, from Surat to Cape Comorin; and of the whole penin¬ 
sula of India, from the Western sea to the Eastern ghauts, take 
advantage of the western rains only for the cultivation of their 
lands; and that the inhabitants of the countries situated on the 
Bay of Bengal, as far as the eastern range of mountains, take ad¬ 
vantage of the eastern rains for the same purposes. 

To this statement the Mysore country is art exception. The 
eastern rains fall heavily, particularly in the eastern parts of that 
country, and advantage is taken of them in cultivation ; and it 
will appear presently, when 1 come to consider the different 
species of cultivation, that the inhabitants of some countries in 
the Carnatic, through which rivers run which rise in the Western 
ghauts, and empty themselves in the Bay of Bengal, have likewise 
the advantage of the western rains in their cultivation ; as the 
rivers which supply them with water are filled by the western rains. 

It is well known that the cultivation in India is either of wet 
land or of dry. The great produce of what is called wet 
land is rice, excepting in some very particular spots, on which 
the produce is occasionally wheat, sugar, or Indian corn, But 
these three last ought more properly to be termed exceptions 
from the general rule, and do not deserve consideration in a 
discussion respecting the causes or the consequences of dearth. 

In the cultivation of rice the land is watered either, ist, directly 
by the fall of the rain; or, andly, by artificial canals made by 
the embankments of rivers; or, jrdly, by tanks filled by the 
rains, or by the overflow of rivers, or torrents, the water run¬ 
ning into them by canals; or, 4thly f by wells filled by the rain, 
from which the water is drawn by manual labour or that of cattle. 

The greatest part of the cultivation of the wet lands in the 
province of Bengal, and in the countries on the coast of Malabar, 
is carried on by the first mode ; and, of course, the produce must 
depend entirely upon the critical arrival of the rains, and upon 





the quantity of the rain that falls. This quantity generally over¬ 
flows the whole country ; and in Bengal, particularly, the ciop is 
reaped in boats* 

The fall of the water in many of the rivers in India is very 
great, so much so as to render the rivers torrents in the season 
of the rains ; and the banks of some of these are low* In these 
cases dams are thrown across the rivers; by which means the 
water is diverted from the principal channel into others for the 
purposes of cultivation- It frequently happens that the fall of 
the principal river is so great, and the dam is so well constructed, 
as to throw water into the inferior channels for the purposes of 
cultivation, even at the season in which the river is not full* I he 
produce of the lands through which these rivers run, particularly 
those from which water can be drawn when the river is not quite 
full is far less precarious than of those lands which depend solely 
upon the rains Of this description are all the lands upon the 
river Cauvery, from its rise in the western mountains, in all its 
progress through Mysore, and the countries of 1 richmopoly 
and Tanjore, till it falls into the sea. Innumerable canals are 
cut from it; and these happy countries are certain of a crop, 
whether the rains are abundant or otherwise* In some instances 
these canals, after watering a great extent of country, fall again 
into the river; in others they are led to great tanks/which afford 
a constant supply of water for the cultivation of the land in the 
neighbourhood ; and in every case the cultivation of the country 
is independent of the rains, 

I did not see any river in India of which SO much advantage 
was taken in this way as of the Cauvcry; as none that 1 saw had 
such a fall, or banks equally low. 

The greatest part of Mysore and nearly the whole os the Cat- 
natic, excepting the countries of Frichinopoly and lanjore, 
receive the water for the purposes of the cultivation oi their wet 
lands from tanks. These are filled either by the periodical rains, 
the water which falls in their neighbourhood running into them 
and being retained by their banks, or by the overflow of some of 
the rivers, or rather torrents, which are filled by the eastern 
rains. Canals are cut from these, which conduct the waters into 
the tanka 

The beds of these torrents are dry during the whole year, ex¬ 
cepting in the season of the rains, and in some instances banks 
have been built across them at different distances to retain the 
water* In this manner a river will appear to be a chain of tanks. 
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Although the countries watered by these tanks, whether filled by 
the rains, or by the overflow of the torrents, are more certain of a 
crop than those which depend solely upon the fall of the rain in 
their field, they are not in so good a situation as those watered 
by such a r river as the Cauvery, I know of no tanks or 
canals in any part of India excepting in the Company’s ter¬ 
ritories south of the Toombuddra and Kistna, in Mysore and in 
the Carnatic. 

Wells for the purposes of cultivation are filled either by the 
fall ef the rain into them, or by a canal cut from a river. The 
water is drawn from them by manual labour; but they are little 
used for the purposes of wet cultivation, excepting in parts of 
the Northern Circars,and in the Company’s territories in Benares 
and Glide, and generally throughout India, for watering wheat 
fields, sugar cane, Indian corn, and gardens. I am informed that 
the whole country of Benares is watered by wells; but those 
which I have seen in other pails have done little more than afford 
water to the garden grounds or sugar cane, 

A country watered by wells is less dependent for its crop upon 
the periodical rains than one which receives the water immedi¬ 
ately from the heavens into its fields; but such a country is less 
certain of a Sufficient supply of water than one which receives 
what It requires from tanks or canals. 

What l have above written applies solely to the cultivation of 
wet lands, the produce of which is properly rice. But rice, as the 
produce of wet lands, is the food of but a very small proportion 
of the inhabitants of India, Tins grain is eaten generally*in the 
province of Bengal, along the coasts of India from Orissa and 
Cape Comorin, and from Cape Comorin to Surat; but it is not 
the food of the people of the upper countries, that is, of those 
who inhabit the countries between the eastern and western range 
of mountains In the peninsula, of the inhabitants of Hindustan, 
those of Oude, Benares, or Bahar, In the greatest part ot this 
immense tract of Country the soil is of a black garden mould, 
which would not produce rice ; and in Mysore, parts of which do 
produce great quantities of that grain, it is not the food of the 
common people, but is used as an article of commerce with the 
coasts of Coromandel and Malabar. The inhabitants of all these 
countries subsist upon what are called dry grains, or the produce 
of the dry lands ; and the nature of the cultivation of these lands 
of course requires the attention of the person who considers thu 
subject. As the countries which are watered by the eastern 




THE RAINS FAIL , DEARTH SEEMS INEVITABLE, 

rice, and that is the common food of their people, 
those who depend upon the produce of the dry lands for their 
food are the inhabitants of the countries which are watered by the 
western rains. 

They depend for their crop greatly upon the min which falls on 
the land which t hey cultivate ; they plough the land and sow the 
seed with the first rains, and they reap it in the months 
of December and January, II the rain fails they lose it en¬ 
tirely. 

In some parts of India they have small spots of ground watered 
by wells, which are ploughed early in the season, and produce an 
early crop. But these appear to be cultivated principally for 
fodder for the cattle; and at all events, whatever may be the 
intention, the produce from these small spots of ground must be 
so small, as to afford subsistence to their cultivators for a very 
short space of time. 

The produce of the land, therefore, and the subsistence of the 
people throughout India) depend entirely upon the critical arrival 
and the quantity of the periodical rains; and if these should fail 
in any particular part of the country, the people of that part must 
want subsistence. 

It does not appear that it would be very possible to improve 
this system of cultivation either of wet or of dry lands, Ihe 
rains which fall in the province of Bengal, and in the countries 
on the coast of Malabar, are generally so heavy, and the countries 
arc so fiat and so completely overflowed, as to preclude the pos¬ 
sibility of constructing the works, and canals and tanks, which 
insure the rice crop in parts of Mysore and the Carnatic, and rea¬ 
der it less uncertain in others. 

The cultivation of dry lands appears equally incapable of im¬ 
provement, If more wells were dug, the dependence upon the 
rain would not be quite so absolute; bat the number to be dug, 
in order to produce any effect upon the cultivation and produce 
or the land, must be very great, and the work would be exceed¬ 
ingly expensive. In a year of famine, the grain produced by the 
land watered by a well would pay the expense of constructing it; 
but in the years in Which the fall of rain would be plentiful, the 
well would not be used. 

It remains, then, to be considered whether any means can be 
adopted, either to make the superfluity of one year supply the 
want of another, or the superfluity of one country provide for 
the wants of that not so well provided. 





COLONEL WELLMSLEF INDOCTRINATES 



VIII. PERSONAL HISTORY. 

i. Loud Clive. 

J377. To the Earl of Mornington. 

Colonel Wellesley explains the Governor-General's policy and 
proposed measures. Lord Clives character and hearing. 

(Extract.) Fort St. George, i gth Sept,, 1798. 

I have had a long conversation with General Harris, He has 
l^ept me in Fort St. George in order, as he says, to co-operate 
with him in keeping Lord Clive in the right road. I think that 
we shall succeed in that object. He has already stated his deter¬ 
mination to enter into no discussions with your Government, 

I was with him for five hours this morning. We read over 
first your private letter to General Harris, and I explained all 
those parts which had any reference to your plans at Hyderabad 
and Poonah, and those which you have for the defence of the 
C arnatic in future. We then read over those parts of the in¬ 
structions to the Residents at Hyderabad and Poonah which 
explain the connection between the negotiations there and the 
offers from Tippoo; and I took much pains to make him under¬ 
stand the reasons why it was necessary that the negotiation 
at tlic one Court should be known by. approved of, and go 
hand in hand with, that at the other. When I left him he was 
stiongly impressed, first, with the necessity which existed of 
taking the steps which have been taken to drive the French 
pai ty out o! the Hcccan \ secondly, equally so of that of forcing 
Scindiali back into Hindustan; and thirdly,he is perfectly recon¬ 
ciled to the measure of weakening the armv in the centre 
division, m order to insure the first, and to enable the Resident 
at Poonah to proceed with the second. He is convinced that 
these measures could not have been taken without assembling 
an army in the Carnatic; and he sees clearly that it is not your 
intention to precipitate the country into a war; but that even 
abet you. will have obtained the objects at Hyderabad and 
Poonah, the question of war or peace with Tippoo will depend 
upon your state 01 preparation, his state of preparation, the 
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your finances, and the other considerations which must 
ever have weight in such decisions. He was very anxious to 
know what your plan of operation for the Bombay army was; 
what for that in the Carnatic 5 the strength of the detachment 
you intended to send from Bengal ; when it was to march, and 
when likely to arrive; what money he was to expect* I could 
give him no certain information upon any of these points. I 
told him generally that your idea was, that the Bombay army 
should begin by an attack upon Mangalore, and afterwards 
proceed up the Ghauts ; that for the present the operations of 
the army in the Carnatic were to be merely defensive, and as 
such must depend upon the nature of the attack ; that I believed 
you intended two regiments of infantry for the service of this 
Government, and that they were to march through Berar from 
the north-west frontier towards November, and that it was sup¬ 
posed they might arrive here by the end of January. T told 
him that you intended to send him money as soon as you knew 
what were his monthly expenses. I have requested him to send 
you a copy of a memorandum lie has received from Colonel 
Close upon these subjects, upon which I shall make no remark, 
excepting that you will perceive it is written upon a very 
erroneous notion, as he presumes that the necessity of chastising 
Tippoo ia more urgent than that which exists of sending the 
detachment to the Nizam. In some other points it is remark¬ 
ably well done, and worthy of your attention. 

I think that some pains had been taken to mislead Lord 


Clive and to frighten him. He is a mild, moderate man, re¬ 
markably reserved, having a bad delivery, and apparently a 
heavy understanding. He certainly has been unaccustomed to 
consider questions of the magnitude of that now before him, 
but I doubt whether he is so dull as lie appears, or as people 
here imagine he is. He communicated with me very lreely 
upon all these points, but he did not say one word about any of 
the persons who are about him* I can see plainly that they 
have magnified the difficulties of the undertaking to him, and 
so I told him. As he is convinced of the necessity of the 
measures in which you are embarked, and as he will soon be so 
of the exaggerated style in which everything has been stated to 
him, I shall have an advantage over them of which I shall not 
fail to profit; at all events, you maybe convinced that he will 
give you no trouble, I encouraged him to open his mind to you 
without reserve. 




HOW TO AVOW POLITICAL FRICTION. 
278, To tho Hon, Henry Wellesley, 



Lord Clive s disposition. The Governor-General should treat 
him with forbearance and confidence. 


{Extract,} Fort St, George, 19th Oct, 1798, 

Lord C, opens his mind to me very fredy upon all subjects, 
I give him my opinion, and talk as I would to M, The truth 
is, he does not want talents* but he is very diffident of himself; 
and now that he has begun to find out that there is no conjunction 
in transacting the business of Government, he improves daily, 
takes more upon himself, and will very shortly have less con- 
faience and reliance than he must have at present upon the 
opinions and abilities of those who have long done the business 
of the country. A violent or harsh letter from Fort William 
would spoil all. The conduct which I recommend is, perfect 
confidence with him upon all subjects, and I would extend it 
even to his government when it is safe to do so. There should be 
no jealousy, as there is really no danger, of an interference in 
the duties or prerogatives of the Supreme Government; and if 
by chance either should be assumed by this Governrnent* upon 
an occasion not very material, it would be better to pass it over, 
and not to notice any excepting upon an occasion when the 
invasion of either may prove detrimental to the service. My 
idea in this is to avoid disputes upon petty subjects, winch have 
one effect only, that of erecting little men, such as —- t who 
are to manage them, into great ones. Small faults and omissions 
in the obedience to the orders of the Supreme Government, pro- 
vided they do not lead to bad consequences, ought, for the same 
reason, to be passed over* It may be depended upon that per¬ 
fect confidence, refraining from noticing faults such as I have 
mentioned, and from naming or alluding to the persons whom 
M, thinks adverse to him, will have the best effects. 


219 . To the Hon, Henry Wellesley. 

Lord Clive is only unfamiliar with official routine , not hostile 
to the Governor-General A private letter from Lord Morn- 
ingim would set him right , 

(Extract,) Fort St George, 2<kh Nov., 1798, 

I hope that this letter will arrive before Mornington will have 
written to Lord Clive, after the perusal of the general letter which 
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fen tion. It is of the utmost consequence to the success of 
all his measures that they should remain upon good terms, and 
that Mornington, in conformity to his own determination, should 
refrain from all discussions with this Government: those alone 
can occasion any unpleasant difference, the inevitable conse¬ 
quence of which must be to bring into notice and increase the 
influence of——and others, who must manage the discussion 
on this side; as, whatever I may think of Lord Clive’s abilities, 
I don’t deem him equal to cope with Mornington, He will, 
therefore, call in the assistance of those who[m] he thinks most 
able, and thus will his dependence upon and confidence in them 
be increased. 

My opinion is, that when Lord Clive was signing the general 
letter, he did not know whether everything was put into its 
proper department; nor did he know that it was not his duty 
to sign to every part of the letter. This is to be attributed 
to his inexperience in business, and not to opinions which he 
may be supposed to have formed inimical to the measures oi 
the Supreme Government ; as, notwithstanding his extreme 
reserve and caution in delivering his opinions, I have got out of 
him what he thinks of the measures of that Government, and he 
has unequivocally stated it as his opinion that Mornington could 
not do otherwise than he has done, both with respect to the 
Allies and to the enemy. Indeed this opinion is very general in 
the settlement. If he has done an improper tiling in writing in 
the public department upon a subject which had been before 
the Council in the secret department; if, contraiy to the usual 
forms of office, business which ought to have remained for some 
time longer in the latter was improperly removed to the former, 
I think that it would be advisable that Mornington should 
write him a private letter about it, and warn him of the bad 
consequences of such a departure from the rules of office, 


280# To Josiah Webfoe, Esq. 

Corrupt and mischievous interference of the Directors in the 
patronage of the Madras Government , 

SeriugapaUm, 21st Oct., 1801* 

I had heard a report of the circumstance which you have 
communicated to me, but I had not an idea of the extent of the 
intended changes, and I could not believe, till I received your 
letter, that it was really intended to remove you from your office# 

Ll 



THE DIRECTORS THREATEN TO R VIN THE SERVICE* 


( si. 


l/agrce entirely in opinion with yon regarding the effects W'hte 
it is pretty dear, it is meant should be produced by the proposed 
alterations* There is another effect to which you have not ad¬ 
verted, and that is, that they will infallibly drive out of the 
country every man who wishes well to the public cause, and who 
prizes his character. As soon as the old system of rapacity in 
the provinces is revived, and not only countenanced, but en¬ 
couraged by the government, which will be the consequence of 
these changes, the greediness of the public servants will be as 
odious to the government as their dishonesty is at this moment; 
and those who have always resisted rapacity, and who do not feel 
inclined to be rapacious, will become the objects ol public cen¬ 
sure. As for my part* 1 have determined that as soon as these 
changes take place, and that I find that it is intended to intro¬ 
duce the new system of dubashery and rapacity into this count) y, 
I shall withdraw, and I believe every honest man who is not 
obliged to stay will do the same* 

I cannot conceive wlvat can have produced these changes in 
England* Surely Lord Wellesley’s friends and Lord Hobart could 
have prevented the effects of any violent calumny against your 
character, Tt cannot be possible that the new Board of Control 
have thrown themselves into the hands of the Directors, and all 
the jobbers that have gone from this country from time to time; 
but certainly these last arrangements have all the appearance of 
the neglect of Indian affairs by those who wish well to the public 
cause, and of the triumph of those of a different description. At 
all events 1 think that you cannot stay if you lose your office; 
and Lord Clive cannot stay if a secretary is to be forced upon 
him with a view to an alteration in the system of his govern¬ 


ment against his inclination. I don't know in what manner 
Lord Wellesley could interfere to stop these arrangements ; his 
presence at Madras would probably prevent the consequences to 
be apprehended from a change of men for ( a time j but as soon 
as he would return to hts own government, or as he should go 
to England, Lord Clive, supposing him to remain, would not 
have strength to stem the system of rapacity; and, supposing 
that lie should be withdrawn, it becomes established at once. 
Upon ihe whole, therefore, I sec no remedy for the evils which 
will be the undoubted consequence of this change of men. 

I wish now for your ow n sake that you had gone to Foonah. 

BeHeve me, &c, 

Arthur Wellesley. 



JR ACTION WILL COMPEL LORD CLIVE TO RESIGN. 


281, To Jonathan Duncan, Esq, 

The same subject '* 

{Extract,) 



Seringapatam, gth Nov,, iBot. 

You will have heard of the late dismissals and changes at 
Madras, All of them are known to be extremely disagreeable 
to the Governor-General, and many of them are, I believe, in 
direct contradiction to his express recommendation. The case 
of Mr, Oakes is a Very strong one; he had been appointed first 
member of the Board of Revenue by the Court of Directors, but 
went home upon finding that he had no chance of getting the 
appointment, as government were determined not to make a 
vacancy. Immediately after his departure a vacancy wa*j made, 
and Lord Wellesley appointed Mr. Cockburn to fill it; since 
that period I am informed that Lord W, has repeatedly re¬ 
commended that Mr, Oakes should not be sent out at least to 
that situation, and he has lately taken a very strong measure in 
favour of Mr, Cockburn, in order to induce him to remain in 
India to carry into execution the plans in contemplation for 
establishing the judicial system in the territories under the 
government of Fort St George, All these arrangements* &c* ( 
are at an end by the fresh appointment by the Court of Directors 
of Mr, Oakes to bo first member of the Board of Revenue. This 
is a subject which it is impossible for any man with any feeling 
to pass over. 

The dismissal of Webbe and the disapprobation expressed of 
almost all the measures of this government, which I believe 
have been approved of by Lord Wellesley, are still more un¬ 
pleasant, and render it more impossible for Lord Wellesley to 
carry on his government, although* probably, ft might not be so 
necessary to notice these acts as it is to notice those regarding 
Mr, Cockburn and Mr, Oakes. You are, of course, acquainted 
with Lord Clives character, and the dependence which Lord 
Wellesky has placed in Mr. Webbe to carry on this govern¬ 
ment, and you will conceive in what manner he will feel what 
has been done regarding this gentleman. As for Lord Clive, I 
don't see how it is possible for him to remain one hour after he 
will have an opportunity of going away ; and of this I am very 
certain, that after what has passed, if he does manifest so little 
feeling as to stay in India, he will be turned out as soon as this 

L 1 % 
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intention Khali be known in London* So that I think there 
is some reason to believe that the Governor-General is not very 
popular at the India House. 


282. To Jonathan Duncan* Usq. 

The same subject. Members of Council incited to oppose their 

Governors * 

(Bstract,) Seringapatam, 4th June, 180a. 

We hear nothing yet of a successor to Lord Clive. His Lord- 
ship certainly informed the Court of Directors that he would not 
hold the government longer than January, 1803 ; and not even 
so long* unless certain points were explained to his satisfaction. 
The points on which he and the Court are at issue are the 
interference of the Court in the appointments to offices under 
tills government, the sending back to India persons sent home 
for their crimes, and the encouragement given by the Court 
of Directors to a spirit of controversy and opposition in the 
Councils. The Court of Directors have appointed persons to 
the office of Chief Secretary of Government* to situations in 
the Boards of Revenue and Trade* and to the principal com¬ 
mercial residencies under this government. The selections for 
these offices have not only been made without the consent or 
recommendation of Lord Clive, but have been from persons of 
whose conduct his Lordship has disapproved publicly, and from 
others whom he or his predecessors have sent home for their 
misdemeanours* 

They have sent back to India with appointments to offices, 
or with strong recommendations, many persons who have been 
sent home; among others, one young gentleman who was con¬ 
victed* and did not even deny that he had taken a bribe to 
make a judicial decision. 

They have in a manner ordered their councillors to oppose 
their Governors; and the consequence is, that the greatest part 
of the time of the Governor is now employed in answering the 
opposition of the members of his Council. In my opinion, thc- 
interference of the government at home in the disposal of the 
patronage of the governments abroad, and the encouragement 
given to controversy and opposition in the Councils, are directly 
contrary to the spirit, if not to the letter, of the Act of Parlia¬ 
ment. At all events, these acts are in direct contradiction to 
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principles upon which we are taught to believe the Act of 
Parliament was framed* and it is very obvious that a continu¬ 
ance of them will soon settle all questions of British power 
in India* 

We are well aware of the manner in which persons sent home 
for their crimes obtain the consent of the Court of Directors to 
come out again, and others obtain their orders to the govern- 
merits abroad to appoint them to offices for which they may 
have been deemed entirely unfit These modes of obtaining 
the favour and recommendation of the government at home may 
be highly profitable to those who are concerned in them; but 
they won’t answer for a foreign and distant government, par¬ 
ticularly not for the British government in India, Upon the 
whole, I cannot but applaud Lord Clive's determination to 
bring these subjects before the public if such an explanation be 
not given of them as will enable him or any person of character 
to hold the government hereafter. 


Sl 


2 . Marquess Wellesley. 

2S 3 , To Major Malcolm, 

The Madras permanent settlement well carried out by Malcolm , 
Corrupt and vulgar interference of Leaden hall Street in the 
operations of Lord Wellesley's government, incompatible with 
Ms retention of office; and ruinous in tendency to British 
potwr in India. 

(Extract) Seriogapatam., 30th April, 1802, 

The arrangements made by you at Madras must hav f e been 
very satisfactory to Lord Wellesley. They have secured the 
accomplishment of an important measure, the permanent settle¬ 
ment of the revenue in the territories under the government of 
Fort St. George, and the cordiality and cooperation of that 
government with the Supreme government at the present crisis. 
If the permanent settlement of the revenue had been left to the 
present board of Revenue, that measure would never have been 
effected ; and if Lord Clive had gone to England* the govern¬ 
ment which would have succeeded to him would have quarrelled 
with the Supreme government, and, under the spurious names of 
reform of military expenditure and increase of investment, would 
have been guilty of every enormity that has lately met with the 
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of file arrangements which have prevented these evils depends 
upon the characters of the individuals affected by them ; and the 
degree of approbation which will be given to them at home will 
be in proportion to the knowledge which people have of the 
characters of the leading men in India, particularly of those of 
the favourites of the Court of Directors. I hope, therefore, that 
Lord VV. has taken care in his despatches to bring a few facts to 
the knowledge of his friends in England. I rejoice to hear that 
he intends to go home, if justice is not done to him by the Court 
of Directors ; and if the ministers do not give him security that 
he shall not be again liable to the corrupt and vulgar interference 
of Leadcnhall street in the operations of his government. Their 
appointment to all the principal offices at Fort St, George, and 
tin: encouragement which I understand they have given to their 
councils to oppose the acts of their governors, are inconsistent 
with the spirit of, if not directly contrary to, the law; and their 
sending out to India all those who have been sent home for mis¬ 
behaviour must, if not prevented in future, end in the annihilation 
of all British power in India, All these measures arc aimed 
directly at Lord Wellesley, and he cannot remain in the govern¬ 
ment, and no gentleman can succeed to him, if means are not 
taken to prevent them in future. 


284, To Major Malcolm. 


Lord Wellesley justified in suspending the execution of the Court's 
orders for abolishing the College , The question of his re¬ 

signation not affected by those orders . 


Seringapatam, 12th July, 1802. 


I am very much obliged to you for your letter of the 3Qtli 
June, whichj with its enclosure, fully explains the College 
question, and the conduct of the Governor-General in regard to 
the orders which he has received* It appears that he has taken 
the only ground that it was possible for him to take ; and he is 
fully justified in the delay to abolish the institution, by the 
approbation which the Court of Directors have given to it, 
which would have induced them to continue it, if the Company 
had not laboured, as they imagined, under financial embarrass¬ 
ments; by the fact that those embarrassments no longer exist; 
and by the circumstances of the persons belonging to the in- 
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; stitafion f who, if it was suddenly abolished, would be deprived 
of bread. 


1 think that the question, whether Lord Wellesley should go 
home or not, now stands precisely where it did before he re¬ 
ceived these orders. He had no reason to expect any tiling but 
injury from the Court of Directors, till his appeal to the King's 
ministers should have been received, and till they, could have 
acted in consequence. If the grounds were good on which he 
determined to remain in India another year, and if the Court of 
Directors should desire it, and recall some of their offensive 
orders, and should promise support in future, and if the ministers 
should engage for that support,—they are equally good at 
present. He expected injury when he was induced to come to 
this determination ; and, now that it has been received, he ought 
not to alter it. In fact, if the Court of Directors and the 
ministers should act as Lord Wellesley has required, the College 
question, as well as all others, will be given up to him; the 
government at home will approve of the delay in the execution 
of the orders recently received, and finally, of that institution. 

In what I have above written, I have not considered whether 
the Indian ministers have the power, the ability, or the inclina¬ 
tion, to force the Court of Directors to act as Lord Wellesley 
requires; or whether, if they have, the Court of Directors will 
he sincere and cordial in the support which they may engage 
to give. These questions, I conclude, were maturely considered 
when Lord Wellesley determined to remain in India another 
year, on certain conditions ; and they are not affected by the 
orders to abolish the College, and ought not now to be taken 
into consideration. 


I think that affairs in Europe are in a curious state. I wish 
that you would send me one set of newspapers from the ist 
Jan. last. 


28S. To his Excellency the Marquess Wellesley. 

1 he Ministers have broken faith with, and are not prepared to 
support, you ; nor are they properly alive to the value of your 
services* You are in danger of being dismissed; which 
would be a great evil on public grounds, as well as injurious 
to your character , You should therefore fix, and announce 

to the Directors f the earliest convenient time for your depar¬ 
ture, t r e. the 1 st of October. Were the war not at an end\ l 
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yOU CANNOT RELY ON MINISTERIAL SUPPORT 

should have recommended an earlier time , For you cmdd not 
then have wound up affairs y as you may now do by October. 

(Extract-) Camp, 31st Jan*, tSo 4 , 


I received last night the duplicate of your letter of the (5th, 
and your letter of the 9th instant, and J am rejoiced to find that 
you approve of the treaty with the Rajah of Berar, 

I have considered Henry’s letter of the 31st August with all 
the attention winch the subject deserves, and X shall now give 
you my unreserved opinion upon it. It appears that the King's 
Ministers say that they are fully aware of the magnitude of your 
services in this country and are sensible of the necessity that 
Great Britain should continue to enjoy the advantage of them ; 
but they are not sufficiently strong, or they do not choose to 
incur the risk of supporting you against the attacks of the Court 
of Directors: that is to say, in other words, ‘ we enjoy a great 
benefit, and we wish to continue to enjoy it, but we won’t pay the 
price which it must cost us; a price which, by the by, common 
justice to a man whom we have placed, and upon whom we have 
prevailed to remain, in an arduous situation, ought to induce us 
to pay at any rate/ In addition to this, the Prime Minister, 
the man who ought to be most anxious to secure these services 
for the nation, says that, as your private friend, he cannot 
advise you to remain in India beyond the last year; and he says 
this almost in the same breath with a declaration of the magni¬ 
tude and importance of the continuance of your services, and a 
dissertation upon certain circumstances respecting your successor, 
which render him not so fit a person for the office of Governor- 
General as might be wished. 

The first observation that occurs upon this subject is ; that 
the Ministers are guilty of a breach of faith. They promised 
you their support, and now they refuse to give it* Another 
observation is, that they are not so sensible of the magnitude 
and importance of your sendees as they tell you and your friends 
they are; and that in fact they are indifferent whether the nation 
continues to have the benefit of them, and that they prefer 
losing them to taking the trouble of giving you the support 
which is necessary in order that you may continue in your office ; 
in other words, the vote of Mr, Tierney or of Mr. Fonblanque 
is of greater importance than the continuance of your services 
as Govern or-Gene rah 

On this ground I have not the smallest hesitation in saying 
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' you should not delay your departure from India one moment 
beyond that on which you will have completely executed all the 
measures which are in course at this moment. When I say 
completely executed, I don’t mean that you should stay till all 
your views and plans for the peace and prosperity of India will 
have been carried into effect, because that may yet take time, 
possibly more than the Court of Directors or the King’s Ministers 
will allow you to hold your office. But I would recommend 
that you should fix a time in which you might possibly complete 
every thing, and on no account whatever ought you to stay 
beyond that time* 

There is no doubt that you cannot go in March, It is probable 
that you will not have received the treaty of peace with Scindiah 
till late in this month, and one month will not be sufficient for 
executing all the arrangements connected with and depending 
on that treaty; but the beginning of October is a good season 
for sailing to England, particularly from Bengal, and in my 
opinion you ought to go then, whatever may be the state of our 
affairs. 

You ought to take the earliest opportunity of apprising the 
Court of Directors of this your determination; and if the King’s 
Ministers should make you acquainted with this new intention 
not to support you, or if you should think the report made by 
Henry of fit# conversation with Mr. Addington sufficient authority, 
you ought to inform the Ministers of the reasons for which you 
had come to this determination, and that you would have de¬ 
parted at an earlier period if the season had permitted it. 

It may be said that there is but little difference between the 
beginning of October and the month of December, and that you 
will have more time for your business, and a better season for 
your voyage, if you should sail in December: in fact there is 
but little difference; but in my opinion there is great danger of 
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your being dismissed from your office, and I need not point out 
the bad effects which that will have in this country. It Is probable 
that the Ministers might be induced to resist this measure, if 
they saw that you had determined to go home upon the first 
opportunity that the season would afford ; but they would not 
do so if they should find that you delayed your departure 
beyond the first opportunity after you received the intimation of 
their determination not to give you the support which you have 
required* 

I therefore most anxiously recommend you to fix the 1st of 
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.ing Pctobcr for the period of your departure, and to take the earliest 
opportunity of informing the Court of Directors thereof. 

You will observe that the opinion I have given you answers 
your four questions, I am convinced that you will receive 
orders to resign the government to Sir George Barlow, if you 
don't announce your determination to go away when the season 
will permit These orders will, in my opinion, be more fatal to 
the public interests in this country, to your character, and to the 
power which you now possess of forwarding the interests of this 
empire in England, than the failure of all the plans which you 
have in contemplation for the public bencht by your leaving the 
execution of them to Sir George Barlow, even supposing that 
failure to be certain. 

But much time remains between this and the month of Octo¬ 
ber, and much may be done ; and it is more than probable that 
Sir George Barlow will be inclined to adhere to your principles, 
and to carry your plans strictly into execution* I declare that, 
if the war still existed, I- should have recommended you to go 
away in March, for the same reason that I now recommend you 
to go in October, You could not foresee the conclusion of the 
war, and you would have every reason to expect a recall, which 
would be more fatal to the public interests than the failure of all 
your plans for carrying on the war, or for the re-establishment 
of peace. Besides, in that case your remaining hi India after 
being informed that you were not to receive the support which 
you had always declared to be necessary to induce you to remain, 
would have appeared like an adhesion to the office, 

Under present circumstances you remain for a certain time, 
in order, as far as is possible in that time, to conclude certain 
arrangements, the Issue of which is not so uncertain as the 
operations of a war must be, and at the expiration of that time 
you announce your determination to go, whether those arrange¬ 
ments are concluded or not* 
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280* To Colonel Malcolm. 

Is not the appointment of Lord Cornwallis intended as a mark 
of disapprobation of Lord Wellesley ? 


(Extract.) 

St, Helena, 3rd July s 1,805. 

You will have been astonished to hear of Lord Cornwallis s 
appointment to succeed to Lord Wellesley* I here are letters here 
for the latter from Lady Wellesley which 1 believe were dis¬ 
patched from England in November, from which circumstance 
I judge that he was expected to return before it was determined 
to appoint Lord Cornwallis. But you know well that I expected 
that some measures would be adopted to force Lord Wellesley 
to quit his situation, if lie delayed to resign it; and that I in¬ 
formed him of this opinion and the grounds on which I had 
formed it. Mr, Pitt’s appointment to office made some alteration 
in these grounds, but not a very essential one. f believe that 
Mr. Pitt has been known to interfere but little in the departments 
of government, of which he trusts the management to others, and 
that he refrains particularly from all interference in the affairs 
of India, If this should be the case, the administration of India 
is the same now as it was in the time of Mr. Addington ; and 
the only difference in respect to Lord Wellesley is the greater 
degree of intimacy subsisting between him and Mr* Pitt, and 

the greater degree of reluctance which ———-— would feel 

in proposing his removal to Mr, Pitt than to Mr. Addington. 

I acknowledge that I am of opinion that this arrangement 
is intended as a mark of disapprobation of Lord Wellesley, 
which opinion is founded upon a variety of circumstances which 
came to my knowledge before I quitted India, with which you 
arc well acquainted* i can see nothing in the papers to the 
end of February to lead my judgment on this subject; and 
there is, against the opinion that I have formed, a report in 
circulation here that Lord Wellesley is to be appointed Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, upon his arrival in England, —-— 
-holding the office only during his absence* 









A BROTHERLY PROMISE , AMPLY REDEEMED . 



3. Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
287, To the Bari of Mornington, 


Relations of Colonel Wellesley to the Governor- General 
(Extract.) 

Fort Will mm, 27 th July, 1 797 ^ 

I .shall be happy to be of service to you hi your Government j 
but such are the rules respecting the disposal of all patronage in 
this country, that l can't expect to derive any advantage from it 
which I should not obtain if any other person were Governor- 
General You may nevertheless be certain that I shall do 
everything in my power to serve you. I have written you 
several letters, in all of which I have delivered opinions upon 
military and political subjects as they occurred to me: probably 
upon reconsidering some of them I should not think them well 
founded, but in general I believe they are so. As I am going 
to Manilla, I probably shall not hear of your appointment as 
Governor-General as soon as it takes place ; but as soon as I do 
bear of it I will write you a letter, which will be delivered to you 
upon your arrival in which you shall have my opinion of the 
principal men in this country, as far as from the short acquaint¬ 
ance with them I have been able to form it. At present, to leave 
it here would betray your secret, which I shall take care to 
avoid ; and to write you a letter upon that subject to England 
would be useless, as probably you will sail before it would reach 
you. If you should not have sailed before this reaches you, 
1 shall have returned from the expedition before your arrival, 
in which case I shall be table to give you opinions in person 
better founded of course than those I have now upon the different 
subjects which you have desired me to consider. 


288, To his Excellency the Marquess 'Wellesley* 

The circumstances connected with Colonel Wellesleys super session 
contribute to make that step an injustice and a slur on his 
military character . 

Bombay, ifith April jSoi, 

The letters which 1 have written to you lately will have shown 
you that nothing could be more agreeable to me than the 
permission which T received yesterday to return to the Mysore 


TWO WRONGS DO NOT MAKE A RIGHT . 525 

But the first paragraph of the letter contains a reason 
for my original removal from thence, and my appointment to the 
chief command of the troops assembled at Ceylon, which indeed 
i read once before in the despatch to Sir Ralph Aborcromby, 
and I wish to trouble you with a few lines upon it* 

To avail yourself of my knowledge and experience in the 
equipment of the expedition to be employed on the shores of 
tlie Red Sea, is said to have been your inducement to call me 
away from Mysore; but, if this were the case, it was never so 
stated to me, and, if it had been, I should have requested you 
to employ in the drudgery that person who it was intended 
should reap all the honour of the service ; and at least I should 
have refrained from incurring expense, and from taking officers 
from their situations to put them under the command of a man 
they all dislike. 

The fact was, that in the month of October you were carried 
away, by some fortunate circumstances that had occurred, and 
by your partiality for me, to appoint me to the chief command 
of the troops to be employed at the Mauritius, in the Red Sea, 
or, eventually, in India, and the governments were ordered to 
furnish me with any additional troops that £ might require. 
On the 21st December you first announce your intention to 
appoint Sir James Craig or General Baird to the command. 
I don't deny that i conceive that they had reason to complain 
when I was appointed to this command, and I believe they did 
complain; but, in order to do justice to them, why should a 
greater injury and injustice than they complained of be done to 
me, and why should reasons for my appointment be publicly 
given to the whole world, which at least tend to show that you 
conceived I was fit for the equipment of the expedition, but not 
to conduct it after it was equipped ? 

You have repeatedly stated to me an opinion directly the 
contrary. But the reason of the change stands now publicly 
unexplained, excepting in the manner above mentioned (I don’t 
know what is the reason of it, excepting it be that you thought 
you had done an injustice to General Baird, and were desirous 
to repair it); and as your success in this country, and your 
character, must give to your opinions the fullest weight, I stand 
publicly convicted of incapacity to conduct more of a service 
than its equipment* I need not represent how injurious that 
opinion must bo to my future prospects; particularly so as the 
public in general, and those who arc to judge of my conduct, 
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WHY SHOULD I BE DECLARED INCAP A BLE f 

^i^Know well that your partiality to me would have induced you 
to refrain from delivering it, if the incapacity had not been 
manifest upon experiment* 

If the change in the command were made only because I had 
not sufficient rank, and because others had the rank required, 
and complained of the preference shown to me at that time, it 
would have been fair towards me to state it (although, by the 
bye, I don't conceive those to be any good reasons for super¬ 
seding a man when he has been appointed to a command). 
The next best thing would have been to give no reason at all 
for my appointment or my supersession* In cither of these cases 
I should have lamented only that the impropriety of the appoint¬ 
ment had not been found out before it was made, the expense 
which I had unnecessarily incurred * and that I had been induced 
to remove officers from a situation which they did like to one 
they do not. But I have a right to complain when I am super¬ 
seded, and the reason stated for the supersession amounts to a 
charge of incapacity, 

I doivt want to trouble you with my private feelings or con¬ 
cerns;, when T know that you have enough to think of; and, 
whatever I might have felt, I should never have said or written 
another word upon the subject if I had not received yesterday 
your letter of the 28th March, 

The supersession has astonished, and is the conversation of, 
the whole army and of all India, and numbers of my friends 
have urged and written to me to request that I would have it 
explained. Let Henry ask any indifferent man what is his 
opinion of it.* After all this, if the same circumstances could 
have happened under any other government, although I am fully 
aware of the right of government to change officers as they may 
think proper, I should certainly have asked whether any mis¬ 
conduct or incapacity of mine had occasioned my supersession. 


1 In a letter to his brother, dated Fort William, 22nd April, 1801, Mr* 
Henry Wellesley says, *1 cannot think, my dear Arthur, that you have 
suffered in the slightest degree iu your reputation in consequence of 
your being superseded in this command. You are still at the top of the 
tree as to character, and I declare to you (and I can have no wish to 
flatter you) that I never heard any man so highly spoken of, nor do I 
know any person so generally looked up to* Your campaign against 
Dhoondiah is surely sufficient to establish your character as a soldier 
beyond the reach of malice or detraction of any kind.'— Ed. 
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admiral arrived yesterday*, and I shall take an opportunity 
of talking to him respecting your views upon the Mauritius and 
Batavia. 

J had two fits of fever upon the return of the spring-tides, and 
I therefore propose to quit this place as soon as I can. 

Believe me, &c., 

Arthur Wellesley, 


is 


280, To tiieutonant- General Stuart, 

Desire to serve under General Stuart in the Mahratta War ; or 
to command, if General Stuart does not take the field\ 

(Extract,) 

Camp at Hoonelly, 3rd March, 1803- 

If you should take the command of it yourself, I hope you 
will do me the favour to allow me to accompany you in any 
capacity whatever. All that is known of that country and its 
inhabitants, In a military point of view, was learned when I Was 
in it ; and I shall do every thing in my power to make myself 
useful to you. If you should not think proper to take the 
command of this detachment yourself, and, in consideration of 
the information which I have had opportunities of gaining of that 
country and its inhabitants, and the communications which I 
have constantly held with its chiefs, you should be pleased to 
intrust it to me, I shall be infinitely gratified, and shall do every 
thing in my power to forward your views. 

200 . Reply of Major-General Wellesley to the Address of the 
British Inhabitant** of Bombay, 

[March, 1804.] 

The approbation of this Settlement is a distinction which will 
afford a permanent source of gratification to my mind ; and 
I receive, with a high sense of respect, the honour conveyed to 
me by your Address. 

The events which preceded the war are of a nature to demon¬ 
strate the justice of our cause ; while the forbearance with which 
the British government refrained irom the contest is calculated 
to manifest that the efficient state of our military equipment was 
directed to the preservation of peace, and consistent with the 
principles of our defensive policy. The comprehensive plan of 
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operations for the conduct of the war was equalled by the extent 
of our resources, and supported by the concentrated power of 
the empire. The conflict in which the British armies were U, 
consequence engaged presented a theatre capable of displaying 
at once the most splendid objects of military glory, and sub¬ 
stantial proofs of the pervading wisdom of the British councils. 
To be engaged in such a scene was an object worthy of the 
highest ambition ; and the contingencies which placed a division 
of the army under my command enabled me to appreciate the 
permanent causes of our success and power, in the established 
discipline of our troops, in the general union of zeal for the 
public interests, in the uniform effects of our consolidated 
strength, and in the commanding influence of our national 
reputation in India, 

Under the effects of those certain causes, the troops under 
my command were enabled to give that support which they were 
destined by the Governor-General to afford to the operations 
of the Commander-in-Chief. And, while the grand army, under 
his Excellency’s immediate command, decided the war in 
Hindustan, by the most rapid career of brilliant victories, the 
army of the Deccan, emulating that noble example, contributed 
to elevate the fame and power of Great Britain in India, to a 
height unrivalled in the annals of Asia. 

In concluding the peace (a duty imposed on me by the local 
situation of the respective armies) I was enabled, under the 
immediate orders and instructions of the Governor-General, to 
manifest a practical example of the moderation of the British 
councils, which arrested the progress of our arms in the hour of 
victory; to fix the tranquillity of India on the foundations of 
that enlarged policy ; and to receive the best assurances of the 
continuance of peace from the confidence reposed by the states 
lately confederated against us, in the generosity, honour, and 
justice of the British government. 

In reviewing the consequences of our success, it is with 
unfeigned satisfaction that I perceive the increasing channels of 
wealth which have been opened to this opulent settlement; and 
it is peculiarly gratifying to iny feelings, that I should have been 
instrumental in renewing the benefits of peace to a settlement, 
from tile resources and public spirit of which, the detachments 
under my command have derived the most essential aids during 
the prosecution of the war* 

The occasion which it has pleased you to choose of uniting 


SENTIMENTS TOWARDS GENERAL STUART , 

that of the Governor-General lias excited the 
ions of my heart, together with the highest 
sentiments of public respect j at the same time, therefore, that 
1 receive, with peculiar gratitude, this mark of your kindness, 
I cannot discharge the obligations you have imposed on me, in 
a manner more conformable to rny sense of the honour and 
welfare of this settlement, or of the reputation and interests of 
the empire, than by expressing my confidence of your cherishing 
those principles of loyalty, subordination, and government, which 
have raised and finally established the British Empire in India 
on the extensive foundations of its present security, prosperity, 
dignity, and renown. 



DIAL 

Tainc wit! 
warmest affed 





201, To Lieutenant-General Stuart. 

Testimony to Lieut .-General Stuart's merits, os Str Arthur $ 
{Presidential) Commander-in-Chief . 

(Extract) Bombay, 7th April, 1804. 

In the course of the operations intrusted to me, I certainly 
had difficulties to encounter which are inseparable from all 
military service in this country, but I enjoyed an advantage 
which but few have had in a similar situation* I served under 
the immediate orders of an officer, who was fully aware of the 
nature of the operations to be performed; and who, after 
considering alt that was to be done, gave me his full confidence 
and support tn carrying into execution the measures which 
the exigency of the service might require* Under these cir¬ 
cumstances 1 was enabled to undertake every thing with 
confidence j and if I failed, I was certain it would be considered 
with indulgence* I declare that I cannot refloat upon the events 
of the last year without feeling for yon the strongest sentiments 
of gratitude, respect, and attachment; and to have received these 
marks of approbation has given me more real satisfaction than 
all that I have received from other quarters* 


202* To I*iout©nant>Q-oneral Luke* 

Equivocal treatment at Head Quarters; and application 
for leave to go home * 

Bombay, 33rd April, 1804. 

It is with great reluctance that, at a time like the present, l 
trouble you upon a subject relating only fa myself * but I hope 

M m 
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APPLICATION FOR LEAVE TO RETURN TO EUROPE. 



that 


the extraordinary circumstances which have induced 
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me to 


trouble you will be my excuse. 

Above a year and a half have now elapsed since my promotion 
to the rank of Major-General was announced in India, and since 
Lieut,-Gen, Stuart, unsolicited by me, in a manner most gratis 
fying to my feelings, recommended to the government of Fort 
St George, that I should be appointed to the staff of that Presi¬ 
dency, Since that period accounts have reached England that 
I had been appointed to the staff in the manner to which I have 
above alluded, and that I had the command of a body of troops 
employed in this country. From recent appointments made, 
I judge that the staff in India must have been under discussion 
lately, and that my appointment must have drawn the attention 
of H. R, H, the Commander-In-Chief, and of His Majesty ; but 
I find that no confirmation has been made or notice taken of 
this appointment 

Under these circumstances, however flattering in other respects, 
it has become of an ambiguous nature; there is reason to doubt 
whether it meets with the approbation of IT. R. H, the Corn- 
man der-in-Chief ; and it is not impossible but that his Royal 
Highness may appoint another officer to the situation which I 
fill; and, at all events, I do not conceive it to be creditable, and 
1 am not desirous, to remain in a military situation in His 
Majesty's service, my appointment to which has not been ap¬ 
proved by his Royal Highness and by His Majesty. T am 
therefore upon the whole very anxious to return to Europe; 
and I have to request your Excellency’s permission to do so. 
If I should obtain it, I propose to resign the appointments 
which I hold under the Government of Fort St. George, when aa 
opportunity shall offer for my return, * 

Upon the occasion of making this request, I beg to assure 
your Excellency that, in case you should grant it I do not intend 
to avail myself of your leave as long as I can be of the smallest 
service to your Excellency’s operations, or as I can forward the 
objects of the Governor-GeneraPs policy in this country ; unless 
I shall find a,a officer has actually been appointed to fill the 
situation which I hold upon the staff. 





REASONS FQll MAKING THIS APPLICATION, 

£93. To Major Shaw#* 



Addition at reasons for wishing to return to England, subject to 
the Governor-Genera?s pleasure and need of his services. 


Camp at Chmchore, 8th June, 1804, 

I wish you to take an opportunity of mentioning to the 
Governor-General, that, having a very st rong desire to return to 
Europe, I applied lately to the Commander-m-Chief for leave to 
quit this country when circumstances will permit it ; and Gen, 
Lake has given me his permission to go whenever I may think 
proper. 

My principal reason for wishing to go is, that I think I have 
served as long in India as any man ought, who can serve any 
where else; and I think that there appears a prospect of service 
m Europe, in which I should be more likely to get forward* 
Another reason is, that I have been a good deal annoyed by the 
rheumatism in my back, for which living in a tent during another 
monsoon is not a very good remedy; and a third is, that I 
do not think 1 have been very well treated by the King's govern 
menfc. 

It is now about 2 years since I have been a Major-General, 
and nearly as much since I was appointed to the staff at Fort 
St, George, by Gen, Stuart Since that time, it has been per¬ 
fectly well known that I have led a body of British troops into 
the Mahratta territories; and supposing that I had no other 
pretensions to be placed on the staff, 1 might have expected 
a confirmation of Gen, Stuart’s act, under those circumstances. 
The staff in India had been under consideration, and another 
officer had been appointed to it. This last reason for wishing to 
go to Europe is the only one which 1 have stated to Gen. Lake, 
although it is the least strong; as 1 am very certain that I shall 
have been appointed to the staff, as soon as it was known in 
England that I had reached Foonah with the army; and Gen* 
Lake has consented to my departure. 

If the war with Holkar had not broken out, there would have 
been no difficulty in the business; and I should have been able 
to go in October, being the first period at which I could sail* 
As affairs are situated, I think it probable that the Governor- 
General will have no objection to my departure, and this is the 
principal reason for which I trouble you. In the present state 
of affairs, I can do but little in the Deccan, and that little may 

M m 2 



HIS PRESENCE IN THE DECCAN NOT INDISPENSARLE?^ 

as well bo done by any body else. The siege of Chandore, when 
it can bo undertaken, is a military operation of but little impor¬ 
tance ; and the operations of the troops from Guzcrat are already 
beyond my guidance. 

Under these circumstances, I wish that the Governor-General 
would allow me to relinquish the command in the Deccan, If I 


should be able to go to England in October, it must be supposed 
that I have money matters to arrange in Mysore, and at Madras; 
particularly at the latter. My accounts of the late war, although 
sent up regularly every month, have not yet been passed, I am, 
therefore, very anxious to receive your answer to this letter, at 
an early period, in order that I may arrive at Madras, if possible, 
early in September, I need scarcely add, that, if the Governor- 
General should have any desire that I should remain in this 
country, or should think that I can be of the smallest use to his 
plans, I shall remain with pleasure* 


294, To Major Shawe, 

Public reasons do not require his remaining m India. On private 
grounds he wishes to go home * IIis treatment by the Direc~ 
tors, in spite of unique services, ami by the King*s Ministers 3 
is discouraging* The public interest claims his presence in 
England . 

(Extract) Seringapatam, 4th Jan,, rKo^. 

Upon the whole, therefore, I conceive that l am justified in 
not going into the Deccan, by the accomplishment of one object 
in view in sending me there; by a concurrence of circumstances, 
which render another impracticable, useless, and dangerous; 
and by the sentiments of the Governor-General, I acknow¬ 
ledge, however, that I have determined not to go into the 
Deccan not without a considerable degree of doubt and 
hesitation. I know" that all classes of the people look up to 
me, and it will be difficult for another officer to take my place. 
I also know that my presence there would be useful in the 
settlement of many points which remain unsettled, and which 
probably will require time and peace to bring to a conclusion. 
But these circumstances are not momentary; whenever I should 
depart, the same inconveniences would be felt even in an 
increased degree, and very possibly the same state of affairs 
which now renders my presence in the Deccan desirable, will 
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for the next seven years. I certainly do not propose 
"spend niy life in the Deccan; and I should not think it 
necessary, in any event, to stay there one moment longer than 
the Governor-General should stay in India. I conclude that he 
intends to go in February, as he proposed when I left Calcutta, 
in case Holkar should be defeated, and the peace should be 
certain; and upon this point, having Considered whether my 
presence in the Deccan for i, 2, or 3 months would answer any 
purpose whatever, I am decidedly of opinion that it would not. 

In regard to staying longer, the question is exactly whether 
the Court of Directors or the King’s ministers have any claim 
upon me, strong enough to induce me to do any thing so 
disagreeable to my feelings (leaving health out of the question) 
as to remain fora great length of time in this country, I have 
served the Company in important situations for many years, 
and have never received any thing but injury from the Court of 
Directors, although I am a singular instance of an officer who 
has served under all the governments, and in communication 
with all the Political Residents, and many civil authorities; 
and there is not an instance on record, or in any private 
correspondence, of disapprobation of any one of my acts, or a 
single complaint, or even a symptom of ill temper from any one 
of the political or civil authorities in communication with whom 
I have acted. 

The King’s ministers have as little claim upon me as the 
Court of Directors. I am not very ambitious; and I acknow¬ 
ledge that I never have been very sanguine in my expectations 
that military services in India would be considered in the scale 
in which are considered similar services in other parts of the 
world. But I might have expected to be placed on the Staff 
in India; and yet If it had not been for the lamented death 
of Gen. Fraser, Gen. Smith’s arrival would have made me 
supernumerary. This is perfectly well known to the army, and 
is the subject of a good deal of conversation. 

If my services were absolutely necessary for the security of 
the British Empire, or to insure its peace, I should not hesitate 
a moment about staying, even for years; but these men or the 
public have no right to ask me to stay in India, merely because 
my presence, in a particular quarter, may be attended with 
convenience. But this is not the only point in which this 
question ought to be viewed. I have considered whether, in 
the situation of affairs in India at presen t 3 my arrival in 




HE MAY ELUCIDATE INDIAN QUESTIONS AT HOME 

id is not a desirable object? Is it not necessary to take 
some ^tcps to explain the causes of the late increase of the 
military establishments, and to endeavour to explode some 
erroneous notions which have been entertained and circulated 
upon this subject? Are there not now a variety of subjects in 
discussion, relating to this country, upon which some verbal 
explanation is absolutely necessary? I conceive, therefore, that 
in determining not to go into the Deccan, and to sail by the first 
opportunity for England, I consult the public interest not less 
than I do my ow n private convenience and wishes. 




A P P E N D I X. 


I. GENERAL. 

295 . To the Earl of Morning ton. 

Severe estimate of native character . Two circumstances which tend 
to degrade it. 

(Extra<; t.) Fort William, isth July, 1797. 

The natives, as far as 1 have observed, are much misrepresented. 
They are the most mischievous, deceitful race of people I have seen 
or read of. I have not yet met with a Hindoo who had one good 
quality, even for the state of society in his own country ; and the 
Mussulmans are worse than they are. Their meekness and mildness 
do not exist. It is true that the feats which have been performed by 
Europeans have made them objects of fear ; but wherever the dispro¬ 
portion of numbers is greater than usual, they uniformly destroy them 
if they can, and in their dealings and conduct among themselves they 
are the most atrociously cruel people I ever heard, ol. 1 here are two 
circumstances in this country which must occasion cruelty, and deceit, 
and falsehood wherever they exist, First, there is a contempt ol death 
in the natives, high and low, occasioned by some of the tenets of the 
religion of both sects, which makes that punishment a joke, and I may 
say an honour, instead of what it is in our country. AH our punish¬ 
ments almost are the same, excepting imprisonment and whipping, 
which occasion loss of caste, and are, therefore, reckoned too severe for 
th e common crimes for which we inflict them at home. The punishments 
of the Mussulman Governments are precisely in the same state. The 
Hindoos don’t care for them, excepting they occasion loss of caste; and the 
Mussulmans are now so nearly Hindoos, that they have not a better 
effect upon them. Secondly, there is no punishment for perjury cither in 
the Hindoo or Mussulman law. Their learned say that God punishes 
that crime, and therefore man ought not; and as oaths are notwith¬ 
standing administered and believed in evidence, no man is safe m his 
person "or property, let the Government be ever so good. The con- 
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sequence of all is, that there is more perjury in the town of Calcutta 
alone than there is in all Europe taken together, and in every other great 
town it is the same, 


206 . Trangmittod to the Governor-Goner aid 

Grain ihftiis for the army in the lia ram ah a I should k placed near the 

frontier* 

(Extract.) ' i Sili July, 1798, 

The principles which apply to the equipments, and which induce me 
to recommend that they should be placed in Arnee, do not apply 
equally to grain. The advantage of placing the grain near the frontier 
is certain, and I shall endeavour to show that the inconvenience which 
might result from it would not be very great. 

If the enemy should, by a rapid movement, place himself between 
the army and its grain, or if the operations should be towards a quarter 
different from that in which the grain is stored, there wilt not he much 
difficulty nor fatal delay' in drawing a fresh supply from the rear, either 
from the Carnatic, from Tanjore, or the seaeoast. Waiting till it arrives 
cannot be so fatal as being deprived of your equipments. On the other 
hand, if the grain is not placed very forward, as ari establishment of 
carriage-bullocks cannot be kept up, and these must be provided at the 
commencement of a war, which will always create a certain delay, but 
little advantage will be derived either from the establishment of the depot 
or from storing the grain at all. If the grain is stored at Arnee, the 
advantage gained will be just the difference of time between that which 
is necessary for procuring draught-bullocks and carriage-bullocks and 
grain, and that for procuring carriage-bullocks only; and as I believe 
that the three operations might be performed ar the same time, the 
advantage in point of time would be very small. 


207. To Major-General Baird. 

Personal explanation to General Baird h propos of the Red Sea 
Expedition* 

(Extract) Bombay, 9 th April, i?ot, 

I will freely acknowledge that my regret at being prevented from 
accompanying you has been greatly increased by the kind, candid, and 
handsome manner in which you have behaved towards me; and I will 
confess ns freely, not only that I did not expect such treatment, but that 
my wi shes before you arrived, regarding going upon the expedition, were 
directly the reverse of what they are at this moment. I need not enter 
further upon ibis subject, than to entreat you will not attribute my 

1 Accidentally omitted in No, 2, p r 43,_ Ed t 
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slay to any oilier motive than that to which I have above assigned 1 t 

and to inform you, that, as I know what has been said and expected 
by the world in general, I propose, as well for my own credit as for 
yours, to make known to my friends and to yours, not only the dis¬ 
tinguished manner in which you have behaved towards me, but the cau.-es 
which have prevented my demonstrating my gratitude, by giving you every 
assistance in the arduous service which you have to conduct. I shall stay 
here as long as the season will permit, and then I propose to go round 
to Madras ; and if I cannot get well, l believe 1 must try a cold climate. 


mL 


208. Memorandum on the operations in the Red Sea. 

[Enclosed by Col Wellesley to I&joi-Gen. Kami.] 

Proposal objects of the expedition, Cosseir should be gained. Mar ad Bey, 
apparently, the head of the Mamelukes, and formerly reputed to have 
been friendly to us. He has made peace with the French , who have 
ceded to kirn Upper Egypt, But neither party trusts the other : and 
Sir JR* A hercromhys operations wilt have him free to consult Ms own 
interest, He will probably he induced to join us for the expulsion of his 
present allies. This he ought to be promptly urged to da, by a full 
explanation of their critical position, and by an offer of arms, ammu¬ 
nition, and an auxiliary force. Our possession oj Cossetr will itti 
strongly to the same effectNeither the expeditionary force, nor a de¬ 
tachment of it, ought to cross the Desert (though that, however difficult, 
is feasible) unless assured of being joined by a body of natives at the 
Nik, For otherwise, the army will starve, as efficient means of trans- 
partfor adequate supplies cannot be provided. And to cross the Desert 
without them will only expose our weakness t and incline the natives to 
side with the enemy. Arrangements recommended, in case the Mamelukes 
are heartily with us. The French may annoy us m the passage oj the 
Desert, A rms , should be promised , not given, till native co-operation 

is certain ; thm furnished liberally. 

The objects proposed by Mr, Dundas, and by the Governor-General, 

in the expedition to the Red sea, are:■ 

i st. To get possession of the forts and ports which the I* tench may 

have on Its shores. 

zndly. To urge and encourage the natives of Upper Egypt (Mame¬ 
lukes and Arabs) to commence operations against them, 

3 rdly* To assist the operations of the natives by giving them arms 
and ammunition; or by a junction with them, either of a part, or of 
the whole, of the force. 

The advanced state of the season renders it probable that it will 
be so difficult to reach Suez, that the object is not attainable. It is 
possible, however, that the force which left Bombay in December last. 
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under the orders of Adm, Blanquet, may have succeeded in effecting the 
objects m view, when it was fitted out, as far as they relate to Suez* Cosseir 
will then be the first object of attention* and the operations of the army 
ought to be directed, in the first instance, to gain possession of that place* 
1 he General is already acquainted with the measures which have 
been taken to facilitate these operations, and it is needless to enumerate 
them here; and I shall now proceed to the second object of the ex¬ 
pedition, viz. to encourage the natives of Upper Egypt to shake off the 
French yoke and to act on our side. The success of this measure, it is 
evident, will operate most forcibly in favour of Sir R, Abercromby, and it 
appears to me to be tire principal object of the expedition. 

From the intelligence lately received from the Red Sea, I am induced 


to believe that, after the Turkish army was beaten by Gen. Kteber, in 
March last, and after Cob Murray had evacuated Suez, Morad Bey made 
peace with the French, and that the latter ceded to him all Upper 
E;^ pt. He is now stationed there, and, from the accounts and dis¬ 
tribution of the French force in Egypt which I have occasionally seen, 
I am induced to believe that they have no troops in Upper Egypt, 
excepting such as are necessary to watch Morad Bey, who are 
encamped with him, and such as arc necessary to keep up the com¬ 
munication with their post at Cosseir. It is probable that, when Sir 
R. Abercromby commences his operations, they will draw to Lower 
Egypt all the troops not absolutely necessary for their safety in Upper 
Egypt,* and thus they will leave to Morad Bey the power of acting as 
his sense of his own interests may point out. 

J have always understood this man to be the head or the Mamelukes; 
ami certainly, until the French made peace with him, he was supposed 
to be a friend of the English; and showed his power of doing injury to 
the French by keeping in constant employment a large part of their 
army, under Gen. Dessaix, in pursuit of him. 

It is very probable that he does not deem his tenure in Upper Egypt 
very secure. Me must be aware that, as soon as the French gain quiet 
possession of Lower Egypt, they will have the power to break their 
engagement with him ; and, from his own experience of their fidelity in 
adhering to treaties, he must expect that they will use that power to his 
disadvantage, Indeed, the fact, that the French have found it necessary 
to have a body of their troops encamped with Morad Bey's army, is 
a clear proof that they do not place much faith in him; and as he must 
know that he is suspected and watched, he has still stronger reason to 
expect that, as soon as the French have the power, they will not fail 
to exert it, to get riel of a neighbour ami an ally in whom they have so 
little confidence. 


Without being too sanguine, we may expect, then, that, as soon as 
Morad Bey shall perceive a prospect of driving the French from Egypt, 




WfSE, TO CROSS THE DESERT WOULD RE USELESS* 

-operate and join with those employed in that object. For this 
reason, the very fast opporttmiiy ought to be taken to open a com¬ 
munication with him; bis situation and his prospects* if the French 
should remain in Egypt, ought to be clearly pointed out to him ; and he 
ought to be urged, in the strongest manner, to exert himself to shake 
off the yoke. The powdjf trf the armies employed on the side of Lower 
Egypt ought to be made known to him ; their prospects of success, 
founded as well on their own strength, as on the impossibility that the 
French should receive assistance, ought to be staled to h hi ; and. finally, 
an offer ought to be made to supply him with anns and ammunition, and 
even to join him with a pari or the whole of the army in the Red sea, 
in order to ensure the speed)' success of the objects which he, as welt as 
the English, must have in view'* 

The possession of the port of Cosseir, and of the navigation of the 
Red sea, will be a strong inducement to Morad Bey, as the Governor of 
Upper Egypt, to be favourable to the English. 

The trade in corn is carried on by this port to Jedda in Arabia j and 
this trade is such an object both to Upper Egypt and Arabia, and to 
Mecca In particular, that it may be expected that the Governor of 
Upper Egypt will not be disinclined towards those who will have it so 


much in their power to annoy him. Having now stated the reasons 
which induce me to believe that it will not be difficult to urge the head 
of the Mamelukes to shake off the French yoke, I proceed to the 
consideration of the third object of the expedition, viz. to assist the 
natives with arms and ammunition, and even to join them with a part 
or the whole of the army. 


The first question which I shall consider, and which will lay the 
grounds for a consideration of, and decision upon others, is, whether it 
would be practicable, or even desirable, to cross the Desert from Cosseir 
at all, if that operation is not performed iu concert and co-operation with 
a l>ody or the natives posted upon the Nile. 

It is needless to enter into a statement of the difficulties to be appre¬ 
hended in crossing the Desert: they are certainly great, hut I imagine 
not insurmountable. But, if it is not certain that the army, or detachment 
which may cross the Desert, w ill partake of the plenty of the banks of the 
Nile, when they reach them; if they should be certain of having water 
only, and such forage as their cattle should be able to pick up, 1 appre¬ 
hend that the difficulty will become so great, that the operation ought 
not to be attempted* 

It is impossible that the Mamelukes in Upper Egypt can be neutral in 
the contest in contemplation: they must lake part with the French or 
with us. If they take part with the French, the army will be in the 
situation in which 1 have above described if, enjoying no advantage 
from having reached the banks of the Nile, excepting water, and pro- 
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bly no Forage; and it is needless to point out that, if the Desert is 
Lo be crossed under these circumstances, care must be taken not only to 
send, with the body of troops which may cross, a very large proportion 
of provisions, but means must be adopted to add to them, until the 
operations of this body shall have given them such a hold of the 
country, as to leave no doubt of their steady supply of provisions. 
Tt is obvious that this will require a great number of cattle J a number 
much greater than the government of India, with all the zealous exercise 
of their power and means, can supply ; but there is another consideration 
connected with this subject, besides the supply of cattle; and that is, the 
means of feeding them when landed from the ships. 

Upon this point, I need only call to the General's recollection the 
difficulties to which be has been a witness in moving large supplies of 
stores and provisions, even in fertile, cultivated, and inhabited countries, 
plentifully supplied with well water, and every other advantage of 
arrangement in the supply, distribution, care, a lid food of the cattle; 
and draw a comparison between such difficulties, and those to be 
expected in a march through a desert. Hut this is not the worst that is 
to be apprehended: the cattle will, of course, land in weak condition, 
in a desert ; and it must be expected that even those which survive the 
voyage will starve, or at least be in such a state, before they commence 
their march, as to reader it very probable that they will not carry their 
loads to the end of it. Upon the whole, then, 1 am decidedly of opinion 
that, it the Mamelukes are not on our side, no attempt ought to be 
made to cross the Desert, 

Tins opinion, the General will observe, is by no means founded on the 


impracticability of crossing with troops, because I am convinced that it 
can be done: but it is founded upon the danger that the troops will 
starve, if they do not return immediately; and upon the inutility of the 
measure, if they do* 

It may be imagined, that, supposing the Mamelukes lo be wavering, if 
an attempt is not made to cross the Desert, the advantage of their 
co-operation will be losL Upon this point; I observe, that a knowledge 
of our strength, not of our weakness, will induce them to come forward ; 
and that it might be expected that the sight of our weakness, occasioned 
by our march over the Desert without concert with them, might induce 
mem 10 take advantage of it, afid to join Lhe French* 

Tint those who will urge this consideration must suppose it possible 
that the Mamelukes can be neutral for a moment; and this their history 
from the beginning of tinie^ particularly since the French invasion, will 
show to be impossible* 


I come now to consider the propriety and mode of crossing the 
Desert, supposing that the Mamelukes should bo inclined to shake off 
the French yoke, and to co-operate with us. 
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point for the General to ascertain is their sincerity in the 
cause, of which, as I have above stated, there is every probability. As 
soon as he shall have ascertained tins, it will be necessary that he should 
make arrangements with them for posting a supply of water on that 
part of the Desert where It is most wanted; and for having a supply 
of provisions ready on the Nile, that he might cross over a part of his 
army immediately. The lirst object on his arrival on the Nile should 
be to establish a post at Ghennah; and, if possible, another in the 
Desert, between that place and Cosseir, in order to ensure his com¬ 
munication between the sea and the Nile. At Glicnnah be should make 
ihe depot of his stores, &c., which might be brought across the Desert by 
degrees; and then he might commence his operations against the enemy. 

On the consideration of ihe question regarding the crossing the 
Desert, I have omitted to mention the interruption which may be given 
to that operation by the enemy; because it is entirely distinct (rom the 
difficulties which are peculiar to the operation itself. It is obvious, 
however, that, if the Mamelukes are not on our side* and if they should 
not have driven out of Upper Egypt the small Trench force supposed to 
be in that country, before the operation is attempted, that force, however 
Small, will greatly increase the distress of the British troops who may 
cross the Desert 

I have not adverted to the supply of arms and ammunition to be 
given to the natives. As long as their co-operation is doubtful these 
supplies ought to be withheld, but promised; when they have shown their 
sincerity in our cause, the arms may be given to almost any extent. 


*SL 


20 0 . To the Hon. Henry Wellesley, 

Prosperity of Anglo-Hi mho Mysore 

(Extract.) Seriagapataiu, May iSot. 

The Rajah's government is in the most prosperous state: the country 
is become a garden where it is inhabited, and the inhabitants arc re¬ 
turning fast to those parts which the last savage had forced them to 
quit. The family have moved into old Mysore, where their ancient 
palace has been rebuilt in the same form in which it was formerly, and, 
f believe, on the old foundations. The whole family appear as happy as 
we wished they should be when this government was established. Mysore 
is become a large and handsome Native town, full of inhabitants : the 
whole country is settled and in perfect tranquillity. I believe the Rajah's 
treasury is rich, as he pays his kists with regularity; but Pumeah, who 
has an eye to the future prosperity and revenue of the country, has 
repaired numberless tanks, particularly that large one near Milcottah; 
has rebuilt many towns and forts j and, I understand, encourages the 
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ilbitants of ilie country m td 1 parts by advances of money an 
missions whenever they require them. 

Thus this establishment has succeeded in a manner equal to mir most 
sanguine expectations; and there is every prospect that its prosperity 
will be permanent. 


300. To tho Hon. Honry Wellesley. 

receiptfor health in India. Good temper rare there. 

(Ex met.) 8th July, iSoi. 

L know hut one receipt for good health in this country* and that is 
Lo live moderately, to drink little or no wine, to use exercise, lo keep the 
mind employed t and, if possible, to keep in good humour with the world. 
The last is the most difficult, for, as you have often observed, there is 
scarcely a good tempered man in India, 


301, To Jonathan Dan can, Eaq. 

Projected abolition of the Government if Bomhqy. 

(Extract.) Seringa pat am, 34th Aug, I Sol, 

U I could give you any certain information upon the subject of 
Bombay* I would do so with the greatest pleasure. The Governor™ 
General's first notion was, 1 believe, to abolish the government of 
Bombay, to place the territories which had been under its manage¬ 
ment under that of the government of Madras, and that the settlement 
itself, the arsenal, Surat, and the inferior residencies should come under 
the government of Bengal, and be governed as Prince of Wales's Island 
and Ben cook n are. It appears that the Court of Directors have 
adopted only half the plan. 

The principle of the Governor-Generals plan was economy as well as 
the supposed expediency of submitting to the government of Fort, 
St. George the territories in the Peninsula, which joined so well with 
those already under Its government or influence. The economical part 
of the plan has not been adopted, and it is not improbable but that 
the Governor-General may have urged it again, and pressed it parti¬ 
cularly in that point of view on the attention of the Court of Directors, 
and that eventually it may be adopted, I know that the whole of the 
Governor-General^ first plan had been approved of by the King's 
ministers* and that everything had been settled to bring it before 
Parliament; and it was not brought forward because the Court of 
Directors object d to it, and probably would have opposed it in the 
House of Commons, As the expenses in India have lately grown to a 
great degree, and as there has been a general distress for money in all 
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4% it is not improbable but that the Directors may have 
#v „ shaken in their fir&l opinion; or that even if they should still retain 
ii, the Kind’s ministers may be determined to tarty Ibis plan through 
notwithstanding their opposition. 

1 don’t think there is any reason to believe that the Governor-General 
has altered his notions, although I have more than once stated to him 
my sense of the inconveniences which would he the result of the abolition 
of the government of Bombay; and if he still retains his opinions, it is 
almost certain that he will have pressed them again upon the Court of 
Directors. 


303. To His Highness the Maam, 1 


Courtly Idler to the Nizam. 

list Seyii,* 1802* 

After the assurance of devoted submission, the representative of the 
sincere well wisher, Colonel Wellesley, has the honour to state to the 
attendants on the Presence, the treasury of bounty, of the unsullied 
Nabob of exalted titles, whose turrets are the heavens, and whose origin 
is celestial, (be bis dignified shade extended I) that two purses, contain¬ 
ing the illustrious enayetnatuahs, replete with kindness, the one vouch¬ 
safing the acknowledgment of the Maurayalt trees, and the other 
communicating the extensive benefit which had hecn effected by it, with 
an order for the transmission of Some bark from the trunks o( both the 
trees, sealed, and under the charge of the camel hircarrah of the pros¬ 
perous Sircar, honoured and elevated me by the grandeur of their 
approach and the dignity of their arrival 

On learning the circumstances or the henefil which had been ex¬ 
perienced by the brilliant constitution, from the attendants on the 
Presence, from the application or the aforesaid bark, I derived the 
utmost happiness. 

In compliance with the exalted order, two bundles of the desired 
bark, the one from the trunk of the tree at Chinroypatum, and the other 
from the trunk of that at the village of Kope, have been delivered, 
sealed, to the camel hircarrahs of the Sircar, abounding in kindness, and 
are despatched to the exalted Presence. They will pass, no doubt, under 
the noble inspection. 

In consequence of the length of the journey from Scringapatam to the 
village of Kope, which is situated at the distance of 400 miles, and of the 
incessant rain in the vicinity of Nuggtir, the passing anti repassing on 
the road is very dilatory and difficult, and the procrastination and delay 
of some days” have, therefore, occurred in obeying the orders of the 
unsullied Presence. I hope that the medicine which is transmitted, 


* Translated from a letter m PersiaUj on 


tile records of tlic Residency at Hyderabad. 
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having attained the honour of application, may be beneficial in its effects 
on the constitution, replete with purity. 

The desire of my heart, the seat of constancy, is that the exalted 
attendant will confidently regard and esteem the aforesaid hark ns 
a memorable instance of the loyalty of the well wisher, and as a testi¬ 
mony of the anxiety of British officers to effect all arrangements which 
may be desired by, or beneficial to, the noble Presence. 

May the God of his slaves grant that (he orb of your Prosperity 
may shine and glitter from the eternal horizon, like the sun in the 
zenith I 


An nua Wellesley, 


Ditigmm of corrupt ever tuns, and of shir reception* 

pkringapatam, *otfc Jan, 

I have had the honour of receiving your letter of the 15th this day, 
and 1 lose no time in replying to that part of it, m which you inform 
me that the Rajah, or Dessaye, of KiLEooi has expressed a wish to be 
taken under the protection of the British government, and has offered 
to pay a tribute to the Company^ and to give you a bribe of 4000 pago¬ 
das. and me one of io 3 ooo pagodas, provided this point is arranged 
according to his wishes. I cannot conceive what could have induced 
the Rajah of Ktltoor to imagine that I was capable of receiving that, 
Or any other sunt nf money, as an inducement to do that which he must 
think improper, or he would not have offered it. But I shall advert to 
that point more particularly presently. 

The Rajah of Ktttoor is a tributary of the Mahratla government, the 
head of which is an ally, by treaty, of the Honourable Company. It would 
be, therefore, to the Tull as proper that any officer in command of a post 
within the Company's territories should listen to, and enter into, a plan for 
Seizing part of the Wahratia territories, as it is for you to listen to, and en¬ 
courage, an offer from the Rajah of Kitioor to accept the protection of, and 
transfer his allegiance and tribute to, the Honourable Company's govern¬ 
ment. In case you should hear any thing further Upon this subject from 
the Rajah of Kitioor, or in future from arty of the chiefs of the Mahraftas 
on the frontier, I desire that you will tell them, what is the fact, that you 
have no authority whatever to listen to such proposals; that you have 
orders only to keep up with them the usual intercourse of civility and 
friendship; and that, if they have any proposals oF that kind to make, 
they must be made in proper manner to our superiors. Yon may, at 
the same lime, inform them that you have my authority to say that the 
British government is very little likely to take advantage of the mis- 
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its ally, to deprive him either a! his territories, or of the 
egmnee or tribute due to him by his tributaries. 

Iti respect to the bribe offered io you and myself. I am surprised that 
any man* in the character of a British officer, should not have given the 
Raj Si to understand that the offer would be considered as an insult; and 
that ho should not rather have forbidden its renewal than that he should 
have encouraged it, and even have offered to receive a quarter of the sum 
proposed to be given to him for prompt payment. I can attribute your 
conduct upon this occasion to nothing excepting the most inconsiderate 
indiscretion, and to a wish to benefit yourself, which got the better of 
your prudence. J desire, however, that you will refrain from a renewal 
of the subject with the Rajah of Kittoor at all; and that, if he should 
renew it, you will inform him that I and all British officers consider such 
offers as insults on the parr of those by whom they arc made. You shall 
hear from me to-morrow regarding the Store establishment of Hullihal!. 
He battalion under your command is not destined for field service at 
present 

304, To the Governor-General. 


Ifolkars plunder of A urtmg&bad h be emptied. 

(Extract.) Vaonth, a?th May, iSoy, 

In case Hoikar should be considered in the light of a power in India, 
his conduct at Aumngabad affords ample ground for hostilities against 
him: but upon the whole, considering that the Mahrattas have long been 
in the habit of plundering the Nizam's territories; that his Highness 
government omit to take any measures for their defence ; and that, in 
this particular instance, they were aware of the combination between their 
own servant and a Mahratta chief, and they were afraid to take the most 
obvious steps to frustrate their designs, 7 think that, if all parties acquiesce 
peaceably in the arrangements of the treaty of Bassein, it will not be 
worth while to commence a chase after Holkar to recover the plunder of 
Aurangabad. 


305. To Colonel Murray. 

Wky Residents at Native Churls should have authority over the 
military forte. 

(Extract.) Camp at Phoolmiirry, 13th Oct., 1S03* 

It is necessary that the political agents at the durbars of the Native 
Princes should be supposed to have a considerable degree of power. 
In this part of the world there is no power excepting that of the 
sword; and it follows, that if these political agents have no authority 
over the military, they have no power whatever. The Natives would 
soon find out this state of weakness, and the Residents would lose their 

N n 
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irifKiencc over their councils- It may be argued* if that Is the case^uW 
7mliiary Commanding oGiccr ought to be ihe Resident!, or p°ldica 
agent- In answer to this argument I say, that the same reasoning 
applies to every part of the executive government; and that, upon this 
ground, the whole ought to be in the hands of the military. In sfiort, 
the only conclusion to be drawn from all reflection and reasoning 
upon this subject is, that the British government in India is a pheno¬ 
menon ; and that it wilt not answer to apply to it, in its present state, 
either the rules which guide other governments, or the reasoning upon 


which these rules are founded. 


300 . To tho Governor- General, 

Mr, fflpbinxfat't txperimq!, acquirements, ami services. 

(Esonel.) Camp at EUichixso r, 17th Dee., 1B03. 

Upon the occasion of mentioning Mr. Elphinstone, it is but justice 
to that gentleman to inform your Excellency that I have received the 
greatest assistance horn him since he has been with me. He is well 
versed in the languages, has experience and a knowledge of the interests 
of the MahraLta powers, and their relations with each other, and with dm 
British government and its allies, lie has been present in all the actions 
which have been fought in this quarter during the war, and at all the 
sieges j he is acquainted with every transaction that has taken place, and 
with my sentiments upon ad subjects. I therefore take the liberty of 
recommending him to your Excellency. 

307. To Jcswunt R&O Ttolkar. 

Pacificatory Piter after the conquest of the Confederates. 

5 th Jam 1 £04. 

I wrote you a letter on the 16th July last, which I hope you have 
received j but lest you should not, I now send a duplicate of it. 

] have the pleasure to inform you that I have concluded tread's of 
peace between the Hon, Company and their allies, and Dowlut Ran 
ScintUah and Rajah Senah Saheb Ragojee Bhoonslah respectively■; and 
I take this opportunity of congratulating you upon the restoration of 
peace in Hindustan and in the Deccan. During the existence of the late 
war, your conduct has been most wise and politic, and has been perfectly 
satisfactory to me; and I repeat to you, upon this occasion, the as¬ 
surance which 1 have frequently given you, that so long as you refrain 
from attacking the Hon. Company and their allies, the British government 
will not interfere with you. 

This will be forwarded 10 you by Major Malcolm, a gentleman who is 
going to reside with Dowlut Rao Sctndiah, cm the part of die British 
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goyfjjtfment, He will receive from you any communication you may be 
desirous of making to the British government or to me f and will comroU' 
nicate with you on any point that you may consider likely to forward 
your interests! or to promote the friendship between the Hon. Company 
and you. 


308 . To MavQUeas Wellesley. 

Why General t Yvllwley writes fa Major Shrive* Ludicrous scene at 
St indtafas Dtirlar, 

(Extract.) Camp, 21st Jan, 1S04. 

I have generally written to Major Shaw for two reasons 1 : 1st; because 
it was probable I should gel an answer from him: andly; it was probable 
that this answer would contain intelligence of matters in Bengal which it 
was desirable that I should have. 

P. S. Malcolm writes from Sciudiah's Cnmp a that at the first meeting 
Scindiah received him with great gravity, which he had intended 10 pre¬ 
serve throughout the visit. It rained violently; anti an officer of the 
escort, Mr. Pepper, an Irishman, (a nephew of old Bective's by-the-by,) 
sat under a flat pari of the* tent which received a great part of the rain 
that fell. At length it burst through the tent upon the bead of Mr, 
Pepper, who was concealed by the torrent that fell, and was discovered 
after some time by an f Oh Jastts i* and an hideous yell. Scindiah 
laughed violently, as did all the others present; and the gravity and 
dignity of the durbar degenerated into a Malcolm riot; after w hich they 
ah parted upon the best terms, 

300 , To the Governor-General, 

Forced march . and summary chastisement of Marauders. 

Camp at Munkftbccr, 5th Feb. 1S04. 

After I had crossed the Godavery, and made one or two marches to 
the southward, I agreed to give cowle to the chiefs who commanded the 
bands of freebooters who had carried on the operations on the western 
frontier of the territories of the Soubah of the Deccan, on the condition 
of their dismissing their troops, and coming into my camp within 5 days, 
and 1 had some reason to believe that they would act as I had desired; 
but, upon the expiration of the term fixed for their arrival in my camps viz. 
the 2nd inst, finding that they hnd not come in, and that their troops 
were still assembled in the Soubah's territories, between Penn da and 
Toijapoor, l determined to endeavour to cut them off. They were at the 

1 PS. of the Governor General's kUer, j^rd Dee. 180,3 ? 4 1 do not know why you 
address your private letters to the private secretary, and not to me; consult,, however, 
your private convenience. W/ 
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^ktauce of 80 miles from my camp, and there was some reason to 
-that I might surprise them by mating forced marches. 

I began my inarch on the 4th, in the morning, with the British cavalry, 
the 74th regt, the 1st ball. 8th reft., and 500 men belonging to the other 
Native corps in my camp, and the Mysore and Mahratta cavalry. On my 
arrival at Sailgaon, near Belinda, after a march of 20 miles, I learnt that 
the enemy had broken up from their camp at Vyerag, and were cotne 
nearer Perinda, and that at that time they were not farther from me than 
24 miles. I therefore marched again last night with an intention to 
attack their camp at daylight this morning. 

Unfortunately, the road was very bad, and we did not arrive here till 
9 in the morning. The enemy had received intelligence of my approach, 
and I am sorry to say that I have every reason to believe that they 
received it from persons in my own camp: their camp was struck, and 
they had begun their march to their rear when I arrived. I followed 
them, however, with the British cavalry, in one column acting upon the 
right of their rear, while the Mysore and Mahratta cavalry under Risb 
nap ah Pundit, Goklah, and Appall Dess aye, pursued the centre and left. 
The enemy formed a large body of cavalry, apparently with an intention 
to cover the retreat of their guns and baggage, which were falling into 
our hands, and I formed the British cavalry into two lines to attack them, 
I followed them in this order from height to height, as long as f could 
sec any of them collected. In this advance, some horse and infantry 
were cut up, and the svhole of the enemy's guns, ammunition, bazaars, 
anil baggage, fell into our hands. 

The Mysore cavalry under Ristnapah Pundit, and the Mahraita cavalry 
under Goklah, were engaged with the enemy on the right of the British 
cavalry, and killed great numbers of them, and these troops also followed 
them as long as they could sec any collected. Upon the whole, although 
I have reason to believe that the chiefs have escaped, the result of this 
day is the complete defeat of a numerous and formidable band of free¬ 
booters, who were the terror of the country, were daily increasing in 
numbers, and had already defeated a body of the Soubah's troops, and 
had taken from them the guns which I have retaken. I do not think 
that they will venture, or indeed that they can collect again, as they have 
lost every thing which could enable them to subsist when collected. 
The troops bear with the utmost cheerfulness the extraordinary fatigue 
of this short, but active expedition b The infantry under Major S win ton, 
of the 74th regt, arrived at the point of attack at the same time with the 
cav dry; but from the nature of the action, they could not co-operate 
further in it than by moving into the enemy 3 former camp, which they 
did with great regularity. 

1 This expedition has ofteo been remarked by the Duke of Wellington as tbe greatest 
march he ever teade.— Col. Gunvooif} unit. 
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advance of the British cavalry, when formed, was in the best order, 
and very rapid, notwithstanding the fatigue to which both men and horses 
had been exposed for the last 34 hours. Our loss, of which I enclose a 
return, is hut small I have given the 4 guns which we have taken to 
die killndar of Per in da, who lost them about 6 weeks ago. 


Return ot tlie killed, wounded, and missing of Pit? troops under the command of Majo. 
Gen. die Hon, A. Wellesley, la the action near Mental seer, on the jtii Fob, 1804, 


H. Mi's 19th U. dmggons 

wounded 

Jemklar. 

4tTi jxgt. Native cavalry 

wounded 

\ 

5tb do. 

killed 

— 

7th do. 

killed 

— 


R* and F. Horses. 
2 3 


Total 1 3 5 


310. To Major Graham, 

Measures for providing against I he effects of famine, 

(I'.xtract.) Bombay, nth April, 1804. 

The delivery of the provisions gratis is, in my opinion, a very defective 
mode of providing against the effects of famine. It is liable to abuses in 
all parts of the world, but particularly in India; and at Ahmednuggur, 
tire consequence of its adoption would be, that crowds of people would 
be draw f ti there from other parts of the country, in which the distress is 
equally felt; and they would increase the distress at Ahmeduuggur to 
such a degree as to render all the efforts to remove It from its immediate 
inhabitants entirely fruitless; and it might at last reach our own troops 
and establishments. The principle, therefore, of the mode in which 
I propose to relieve the distresses of the inhabitants is not to give grain 
or money in charity. 

Those who suffer from famine may properly be divided into two 
classes; those who can, and those who cannot, work. In the latter 
class may be included old persons, children, and the sick women; who, 
from their former situation in life, have been unaccustomed to labour, and 
are weakened by the effects of famine. 

The former, viz. those of both sexes who can w f ork, ought to be em¬ 
ployed by the public; and in the course of this letter I shall point out 
the work on wddeh I should wish that they might be employed, and in 
what manner paid. The latter, vhs. those who cannot work, ought to be 
taken into an hospital and fed, and receive medical aid and medicine at 
the expense of the public According to this mode of proceeding, sub¬ 
sistence will be provided for all; the public will receive some benefit 
from the expense which will be incurred ; and above all it will be certain, 
that no able-bodied person will apply for relief, unless he should be 
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to work for his subsistence; that none will apply, who are able to 
and who are not rea! objects of charity; and that none will come 
to Ahmednuggnr for the purpose of partaking of the food which must be 
procured by their labour, or to obtain which -they must submit to the 
restraint of an hospital. 


311. To Lord W. B entitle k. Governor of Fort. St, Go or go. 

The preyed of raising money at Poomh, for the service of the Madras 
geroenmetti, inexpedient bemuse (i) it is mi likely to succeed at pre¬ 
sent; (2) it will tmkirrass ike Bombay government* The inadequate 
resources 0/ /tomboy are eked out by hills on Bengal t negotiated largely, 
through the so nears, at PoanaJt* The ex chang e on- Bengal has lately 
fallen very low. Causes of ihe falL This has led me to refrain from 
drawing on Calcutta, (while / depend much on Tom hay); as the com - 
petition of my hilts and those of the Bombay government would tend to 
depreciate the value f both. Why the plan is mi likely to produce much 
m oney’. Publication of the tenders of the Fort SL George government, 
therefore , suspended. Why I have been unable to avoid charging that 
government with the payment of the subsidiary force . 

CIiQiV ke, i8th May, 1804. 

The Accountant Gen, at Fort St, George has lately forwarded to the 
Resident at Pootrah a plan, according to which he is desirous that money 
should be raised at Poonah for the service of your Lordship's govern¬ 
ment, upon which I take die liberty of addressing your Lordship. 

Since f have conducted a service on the western side of India, I have 
been obliged to depend, in a great measure* upon the resources of the 
government of Bombay for the extraordinary supplies required to carry 
on that service. The nature of those resources has become an object of 
my particular attention; and it occurs to me that the plan of the 
Accountant Gen,, as detailed in his letter to the Resident at Poonah, of 
the s8lh April, will not raise any money at Poonah at the present 
moment.; at the same time that the introduction of the bills drawn by 
your Lordship on Bengal and England, and the loans of the government 
of Fort St. George, at Poonah, will materially impede the financial 
operations of the government of Bombay. 

The expenses of the government of Bombay far exceed the means 
afforded by their revenue of defraying it; and the deficiency h made up 
principally by money procured by bills draw n upon Bengal. It does not 
appear that the trade, by means of which these bills are negotiated, is 
carried on by sea, from port to port; on the contrary, as the money 
received by die government of Bombay for bills comes from the soucars, 
and the bills are negotiated through the means of their connexions with 
Poonah, Nagpoor, and other great cities in Hindustan, Benares, Luck- 
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Calcutta, it is to be supposed that these operations are supported 
inland trade, Bm if this were not sufficient to prove that tlie 
inland trade was the support of these operations, it might be proved by 
the state of the trade of the port of Calcutta with the ports of Bomba), 


Surat, &l\, on the western coast. 

Till within little more than a year, the government ot Bombay drew 
upon Bengal to great advantage. They generally received rof and io 3 
Bombay rupees at Bombay for a bill for too sicca rupees. Since the 
last year, IVom a variety of causes, the exchange has fallen. One of 
these causes has been the increasing disturbances in the Mahratta 
Empire; another was the great fire at Bombay ; a third was the late wai, 
which for a moment interrupted' the commercial intercourse between the 
provinces under the government of bort William, and the great cities in 
the MahraLta Empire; and a fourth was, that in consequence of the 
authority which l received from the Governor-General, l drew bibs upon 
Bengal which were negotiated at Poonah ; and although endedvours were 
made to draw those bills at the same rate of exchange with the bills 
drawn by the government of Bombay, the fact that bills of exchange 
were to be procured from two quarters, instead of from one, had a 
tendency to depreciate the value of the bills of both, and to expose the 
drawers to the effects of a combination among the soucars, all of whom 
are connected by caste, if not in trade, and thus, to lower the rate uf 
exchange. The knowledge, that by drawing bills at Poonah, notwith¬ 
standing the utmost care of the Resident, by whom the transaction was 
managed, we should always be liable to these evils, had induced me to 
determine to grant no more bills tqvon the government of Bengal dll 
1 should be obliged by necessity to adopt this measure. Notwithstanding 
these causes tending to produce a depreciation of the value of bills by 
exchange drawn by the government of Bombay, they have not yet fallen 
below par: and there was reason to hope that, as soon as the drain ot 
money to Guzerat for the purposes of the cotton trade should have 
ceased, and the soucars should have seen that they had no chance of 
procuring bills at Poo nab, the exchange would have risen. 

Upon a calculation made of the value of Arcot rupees, in respect to 
Chandore rupees, the currency at Poonah, and the rate at which the lattei 
are issued to the troops, it appears that the terms upon which your Lord- 
ship proposes to draw upon, Calcutta are Jess favourable to the money 
holders by one per cent, than the bills now granted by the government 
of Bombay. It h therefore probable that your Lordship’s bills would 
not be taken, particularly as the holder oT the money must wait alxmt a 
month after he shall have paid his money into the Poonah treasury, 
before he will receive his bills from Madras, If T however, we should be 
able to raise the value of the bills drawn by the government of Bombay 
one per rent* above par, those drawn by your Lordship will immediately 
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in competition with them. The difference between the two wm 
favour of the Bombay bills, from the dii-advantage of waiting for a 
month for those drawn by your Lordship, which may be reckoned at 
about one per ttriL ; so that if your Lordship's bills on Calcutta should 
be introduced into the market at Pa on ah, the utmost advantage that can 
be expected at Bombay in the drawing of bills upon Bengal will be one 
per cent., instead of 7 or 8 per cent., as it was 2 years ago. 

Besides this inconvenience at Poonah, the negotiation of your Lord- 
ship's bills upon Calcutta may affect the state of the exchange between 
Bombay and Poonah, which is now at par, and mil possibly rise in favour 
of Bombay. 

Your Lordship's bills upon the Court of Directors are upon more 
favourable terms to the money holders than those granted by the govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, but it is not probable that they will produce any money. 
First, because a month must elapse after the money is paid at Poonah 
before the hid cun be returned from Madras; and next, because the 
gentlemen at Bombay who might have money to dispose of in that 
manner must employ agents both at Poonah and at Madras: at the 
former, to pay the money into the treasury at Poonah ; at the latter, to 
produce that certificate of the payment of the money, and receive the bill 
at the office of die Accountant Gen. of Fort St, George. The loan will 
not, in my opinion, produce any money from the settlement of Bombay, 
because the government paper of Bombay can be purchased at a cheaper 
rate. To allow money to be received by the Resident at Poonah, on 
account of bills upon the Court of Directors, or of this loan, may be 
advantageous to those of the officers of the army serving in this country 
who may have any money to dispose of in such a manner; but this 
advantage must be deemed only a private one at best: it is very im¬ 
probable that it will he enjoyed by many, and will bring but a small sum 
of money into the treasury; and will not compensate for the evil of 
introducing the financial plans of the government of Fort St George, in 
places in which those of the government of Bombay alone have been 
hitherto in operation. 

From what I have above stated, it will appear to your Lordship that 
the plan, however well intended, is Hkcly to create competition between 
the governments of Fort Sl George and Bombay, and to be attended by 
all the effects of competition between borrowers, via* to increase the 
demand of those who have any thing to lend. It will not affect your 
Lordships financial arrangements, as those are founded upon large 
revenues and resources, and burned upon principles entirely different 
from those of the government of Bombay ; and they arc independent of 
the expected supplies of money at Poonah; hut it will affect the financial 
arrangemci s of the government of Bombay, and, through them, those of 
the in Jam empire; and therefore I conclude the plan ought to be 
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.md, Under tjiese circumstances, I have taken the liberty ^ 
wasting tlie Resident at Poonah to suspend the publication of the 
advertisements forwarded to him by Mr. Smith till he shall have received 
j our Lordship's further orders 

When at Bombay. I gave much attention to the mode of supplying the 
subsidiary force serving with the Feshwah wich money hereafter, in con¬ 
sequence of orders which \ received from Lieut Gen, Stuart; and 1 had 
much conversation upon the subject with the mercantile gentlemen there, 
particularly with Mr. Forbes, a gentleman of great respectability, vho ts 
at the head of one of the principal houses, and who has frequently come 
forward in aid of govern mem when hts assistance has been required. 
I should have been able to arrange the supply of the funds for the 
support of the subsidiary force, so as to have precluded the necessity of 
sending money from the territories under your Lordship's government, if 
I could have stated precisely the monthly demand of cash at Poonab for 
the public service; but, in the present state of affairs, the demand is very 
uncertain, and no private merchant could have ventured to contract to 
supply an uncertain amount- On the other hand, no merchant woof 
undertake to supply a part of the funds required at Poonah. He must 
supply the whole sum required at that place, or he is liable to a com¬ 
petition with government in procuring the funds, in which competition 
he must be a loser* However, l have no doubt whatever but that, when 
affairs shall become more settled, and the amount of the demand upon 
the British government, payable at Poonab, shall have been defined, die 
government V Bombay will experience no difficulty in arranging with the 
merchants there a mode of defraying ihe expense more consistent w tth 
the general advantage than to draw the specie from the provinces under 
your Lordship's government. 
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jFarti -U address to the Deccan army * 

Camp at Foonah. Sunday, 34th June, 1804, 
The following corps, &c., arc to compose the subsidiary force serving 
with His Highness the Peshwah, under command of Lieutenant Colonel 
Wallace; 

5th and 71b regK Native cavalry. 

Detachments of Madras and Bombay artillery* 

IP M. 7.4th md 78th re^ts, 

1 si bait, 5 nd regt, Madras N. I 

and bait. 3rd do do* 

1st bait. 8th do do. 

and ball- 18th do, do. 

lieutenant - Colonel Habburton, commanding the subsidiary force 
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. \ "with the Souhahdar of the iDeccan, and Lieutenant-Col,^*, 

sS'L$4*“ 1 commanding the subsidiary force serving with the IVshwab, 
' each place themselves under the authority of tile Resident at the 
durbar of the powers in whose service the troops under their command 
are employed, according to the orders and regulations of government 
upon this subject. Colonel Murray and the troops in Malwa will receive 
further orders for their guidance from the authorities at Bombay. 

Upon the occasion of quitting the army, in consequence of the orders 
of the Governor-General, Major-General Wellesley once more returns his 
thanks to the oiiiccrs and troops for their uniform good conduct since he 
has had the honour of commanding them. In the tpace or little more 
than a year, those in this quarter in particular, now composing the 
subsidiary forces serving with the Pcshw.ih and the Soubahdar of the 
Deccan, and those which are under orders to march to the southward, 
have been tried in every mode in which it is possible to try troops, and 
have uniformly manifested that patience under fatigues and severity of 
climate, that activity and perseverance in labour, and bravery and dis¬ 
cipline in action, which are the characteristic qualities of the best soldiers: 
their success, and the honour which the troops have acquired, are pro¬ 
portionate to the good qualities which they have displayed: on which 
qualities Major-General Wellesley has always had the fullest reliance in 
every emergency of the service. lie now recommends to them an 
adherence to the principles which have brought them with honour 
through so many difficulties, as the certain pledge of future success. 

Major-General Wellesley has frequently reported the good conduct of 
Lhe troops to the Commander-in-Chief and the Governor-General and 
has recommended them to the notice of their Excellencies. He will not 
fail to recommend individuals who have had opportunities of distinguish¬ 
ing themselves, whenever an occasion may offer; and he assures all that 
he shall ever remember and reflect with satisfaction oa their conduct and 
services, and that in every situation in which he may he placed he will be 
htippy to forward their views* 

Major-General Wellesley has delayed to give orders for the division of 
the property captured during the war, according to the instructions of the 
Governor-General, only till he receives all the prize rolls: he expects 
those of the nth regiment from llerar in the course of a few days, when 
orders will be sent on that subject and regarding the batta’ for the 
officers* 

Major-General Wellesley takes this opportunity of expressing his 
approbation of the conduct of the troops serving under the government 
of Bombay in Gtiaerat during the late war. 


Arthur Wellesley* 




'ROPQSED REDUCTION OF THE RAydJI*8 CAVAtRF. *i 
313* To tho Governor-General. 


Present amount and proposed reduction of the Raja ids cavalry. His 
gross revenue ; the result tf Poor waft's good management Expenses 
regulated by the fixed condition of laying hy an annual surplus 
to provide a fund for meeting extraordinary calls hy the British 
government, for military assistance, Detail of peace establishment* 
Composition, pay, and service, of the Candadiar peons* Composition, 
pay t a an ament, command and discipline, of the regular infantry. The 
Damn's zeal and efficiency in supplying the Deccan army, during tho 
Mahratia war; and in maintaining troops for the defence of the 
Mysore frontier. General success of the plan for settling the Rajah's 
gwemmeni. 

ScringtLpatnni, rSth July., T804* 

t. On my journey from Pooimh, in obedience to your Excellency's 
orders, I have passed by this place, in order that I might have a personal 
communication with the Dcwan and the acting Resident, regarding the 
distribution of the cavalry belonging to the Rajah of Mysore, which have 
been serving under my command. 

2. The total number of cavalry in the service of the Rajah is now 
4000, of which 3000 have been with rue \ the original number of 2000 
having been reinforced at the commencement of the late war* The 
result of long discussions regarding the disposal of this body of troops 
has at last been, that their number shall he gradually reduced to 2000 ; 
and that one year shall elapse before those to be discharged shall be 
dismissed from the service. 

3. As I had experienced the benefits to be derived from these troops 
in the service of the Rajah, t was desirous that some mode should be 
adopted of retaining the whole ; I found that the Rajah could nor 
maintain a greater number than aooo* without breaking through the rules 
of cconomyi which have been laid down by the Dewan, with a view to 
enable the Rajah's government to afford the assistance which the British 
government may demand from the Rajah in time of war, under the 3rd 
article of the subsidiary treaty of Mysore, or without applying to the pay¬ 
ment of the troops those funds which have hitherto been employed by the 
Dewan, in the construction and repair of tanks, water courses, roads, 
bridges, and other works, which will tend to the improvement and in¬ 
crease of the agriculture and resources of the country. 

4. The number of 4000 horse will therefore be reduced to sooo in the 
course of one year; and this number is 500 more than the ordinary peace 
establishment of the Rajah's government* 

As your Excellency will probably be desirous to take into your con¬ 
sideration the situation of the Rajah's government, and to ascertain bow 
far that government has performed the stipulations of the 3rd article of 
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diary treaty of Mysore, T proceed to give your Excelled v 
iecoimt of the ordinary resources and expenses of that government, 



and the extraordinary expenses it incurred during die war; with such 
other information regarding it, as may be useful to enable your Ex¬ 
cellency to review its situation, l have had a full communication upon 


the whole of this subject with the Dcwan and Llie acting Resident and 


I write from authentic documents* 

6* It appears the Rajah's gross revenue is about 24 lacs of catilerai 
pagodas* It has been raised to this sum by the superior management of 
the Dewati, by his attention to the repair of tanks and water courses, and 
the construction of roads and bridges; by the encouragement which he 
has given to strangers to resort to and settle in Mysore; and by his 
general endeavours to improve the agriculture of the country, anti the 
situation of the people under the government of the Rajah, 

7. The expenses for the repairs of tanks and water courses, and the 
construction of roads and bridges; for the public buildings for the 
Rajah’s accommodation, and other public works; the remissions for 
unfavourable seasons, and the military and civil expenses of the govern 
mi nt, are liable to fluctuation. But the Dcwan, at an early period of his 
administration, determined to provide means to enable the Rajah's 
government to comply with any requisition which the British govern¬ 
ment might make for assistance in war, under the 3rd article of the 
subsidiary treaty of Mysore ; and he has saved annually a sum of money 
amounting to one be of star pagodas* He has made this saving the 
criterion, by which he has endeavoured to regulate his disbursements, and he 
has considered the sum resulting from that saving to constitute the fund 
for answering any eventual demand under the 3rd article of the treaty. 

S. The peace establishment of Mysore, at the end of iBoa, consisted 
of 1500 cavalry, 3000 regular infantry, in battalions* (to which number 
1000 were added during the war,) 250° peons in constant pay, at a canterai 
pagodas each, per month, (to which number 400 were added during the 
war,) and 12,000 Candachar peons liable to do duty at their respective 
villages (to which number 1000 were addled and called om during the war), 
9* The Candachar peons constituted the ancient military force of the 
country; and the necessity of providing against their becoming the 
instruments of commotion compelled the Dewan, in the first year of his 
government, to entertain so large a number as 20,000, which has been 
gradually reduced on better information and improved arrangement* 

IQ* They receive a village pay of from a to 3 rupees per month, 
according to local circumstances, half in money, and half in lands ; and 
3i rupees in addition, when called out from their respective villages 
within the limits of Mysore; with batta when sent on foreign service. 

11. The present establishment is fixed on the principle of having, at least, 
one individual of every family of the ancient military class in the pay of 
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'and the family Is permitted to relieve this individual according 
Convenience, This arrangement appears well calculated to insure 
the allegiance of the whole; and in case of emergency* 1 0*000 men of this 
irregular description of force might he assembled at a few day's notice* 

r i. As et ery Oandachar peon is a cultivator, the Dewart is anxious to 
limit their services to local duly ■ which consists in being ready lo obey 
the call of the officers of police, and lake their tour of duly in ihc village 
fori to which they are attached. 

13* The 2500 peons, kept in constant pay, do duty with the regular 
infantry in the more important forts and stations, or in the personal guard 
of the Rajah, the Dewan, or the principal officers of the government ; they 
are select men, of respectable character, who have seen service, and are 
considered to be entirely trustworthy. They also are occasionally indulged 
with the privilege of relief, according to their domestic convenience. 

14, The regular infantry are composed of the sepoys, who were 
formerly In the service of Tipjioo Sultaun; they are paid af the same 
rates, and clothed and armed in ihc same manner as the Company's 
Native infantry; they are commanded by the sirdars of the state, and are 
a regular* orderly, and obedient body, and their discipline of a description 
to render them useful on service, in aid of the Company's troops, 

15, I have the honour to enclose a detailed account of the extraordinary 
war* This account, together with the preceding detail or the Rajah’s 
expenses 1 incurred by the government of Mysore, occasioned by tht late 
resources, and his ordinary expenses, will enable your Excellency to form 
a judgment, whether the government of the Rajah of Mysore has 
complied with the stipulation of die 3rd article of the subsidiary treaty 
of Mysore. 

t 6. Till the late treaties of peace shall have had their full effect, and 
the Mahratta Empire shall have recovered its tranquillity, after the long 
and violent convulsions by which it ha® been disturbed, particularly until 
the Deccan shall have recovered in some degree from the effect of the 
existing famine, the Dcwan proposes that the peace establishment of 
Mysore shall be 2000 horse, 4000 regular infantry in battalions, 2500 
peons in constant pay, and 12,000 Candachar peons; being an increase, 
beyond die peace establishment of 1802, of 500 horse, and rooo regular 
infantry'* 

iy« Upon the occasion of bringing under your Excellency's review 
the state of the Mysore government, and of the expenses it incurred in 
the late war, l cannot avoid advening to the material assistance U 
afforded upon that occasion* In consequence of the regularity of the 
system of government established by the Dewan, and the improvements 

1 This nccofmt was Afterwards corrected by Major Wilks, the acting Resident, and 
transmitted, together with his in Colvtul QurjooQtfs Edition^ Ed* 
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country, its resources were so much increased us to enable 
e for all tb< calls made upon him, either for the equipment of the 
corps fitted out at Seritigapattuh| for the subsistence of the army on its 
inarch from the Carnatic lo the frontier, for the supply of the magazines 
formed in Mysore, and of the department of the army, or for the large 
quantities of grain required by the cavalry and by the brinjarries, &C* 
AM these supplies, which amounted to about 6o s ooo bullock loads of 
grain, principally rice, 60,000 head of sheep, &c,, were famished with a 
facility hitherto unknown in this pan of India. The Dcwan has since 
continued to forward supplies to the army under my command as fast as 
the brinjarries have been found to take them up; and, besides con¬ 
tributing to the subsistence of the corps under Major Gen, Campbell* he 
has lately forwarded large quantities of grain into Canara, in order to 
enable the collectors in that province to export larger quint tries for the 
supply of Bombay and Poonah* 


16 , Besides the troops employed with me, to whose services T have 
frequently drawn your Excellency's notice, the Be wan had a respectable 
corps of troops on the Rajah's frontier, from the time I marched from 
the Toomhuddra till I returned, which he commanded in person as long 
as the war lasted; and ft detachment of those troops, under Khan Jehan 
Khan, distinguished themselves in the destruction of a band of free¬ 
booters, who had assembled in Savauorc, and threatened Mysore. 

19. 1 now take the liberty of congratulating your Excellency upon the 
success or all your measures respecting the government of Mysore, and 
upon the practical benefits which the British government has derived 
from its establishments, I cat mot avoid, at the same rime, expressing an 
anxious hope, that the principles on which that government was established, 
and lias been conducted and supported, will be strengthened und rendered 


permanent 


314. General Orders Iby the Governor in Council at Madras. 

Official recognition of General Wdkdeyh services. 

28th July* 1804. 

The government of Fort St. George have repeatedly had occasion to 
express their high approbation of the distinguished services performed by 
Major-General the Honourable Arthur Wellesley, 

The conduct of Major-General Wellesley during the campaign against 
Seringapatam, in the operations against Dhoondiah Waugh, and in the 
expeditions necessary Lo establish the tranquillity of Mysore, afforded the 
most honourable and decisive testimonies of Ids talents* energy, and seal; 
but ft wider field was furnished for the exercise of those eminent qualifica¬ 
tions by the subsequent events in the Mahmtta empire. 
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^yipul and judicious movements of Major-General Wellesley which 
,,-^tfed the retreat of Jcswuht Rao Holkar, preserved the capital of the 
MnhratU empire, and restored the Peshwah to the musnud of Boonah; 
hiy success in securing the means of subsistence and movement for the 
arm)' under his command in countries remote from the sources of supply# 
arid exhausted by the depredations of the Mahratta troops; the victories 
which he achieved at Assyc and iArgaum over the combined armies id 
Xkvwlut Rao Seindmh and the Rajah of Bcrar; the conquest of the 
fortresses of Ahmcdnughur, Asseerghur, and Gawilghur; the general 
conduct of the war, and the conditions of the treaties of peace arranged 
by him with the confederate Mahratta chiefs, entitle Major-General 
Wellesley to be classed with the most illustrious British commanders* and 


Q\ 
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to receive the approbation and gratitude of his country- 

These services have already been appreciated and acknowledged by 
the highest authority in India; but the Right Honourable the Governor 
in Council cannot deny himself the gratification of publishing to this 
army, on the occasion of Major-General Wellesley's departure for 
Bengal, the high sense entertained by his Lordship of the extensive 
ability, military science, and political know-ledge manifested by .Major* 
General Wellesley during the period while he commanded in the Deccan, 
and of the eminent services which he bus rendered to the interests of 
this government, of the empire m India, and the British nation. 


315, To tbo Magistrate at Seringapatam. 

Provision frr Dlmndtah Wmtgti$ son. 

Fort St. George, 28 th Feb., 1805. 

Sir, , - 

1 herewith enclose a bond, No, iji& ol 1804-6, for the amount of 
one thousand star pagodas, 

X wish to place this sum of money in the charge of the Court of 
Seringapatam for the benefit of Salabut Khan, the son, or the adopted 
son, of the late Dhoondiah Waugh, 

J am desirous that the Court should be his guardian, and should 
superintend his education, the expense of which will be defrayed out 
of the interest of this sum, and a sum of two hundred pagodas already 
in the hands of Lieutenant-Colonel Symons, and allotted by me for his 
support, which Lieutenant-Colonel Symons has been requested to pay 
into the Court, 

I am desirous that, if not absolutely necessary for his advancement, 
the principal of one thousand star pagodas should never be given to 
Salabut Khan; hut the interest is to be applied to pay the expense or his 
education, and to be given to himself when he will arrive at years of 
discretion, and will be no longer under the guardianship of the Court, 
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money is to revert to me in case Salabut Khan shoul 


Akthir Wellesley, 


310, To the Chairman of the Court of Directors. 

Sir A rihur Wiihsky proposes to wail upon ihc Directors. 

lyth Sept., 1805, 

Sir Arthur Wellesley presents his compliments to the Chairman of 
the Court of Directors. He has had the honour of serving the East 
India Company for many years, but has never had air opportunity of 
paying; Ins respects to the Court of Directors; and he will he much 
obliged to the Chairman if he will make known to the Honourable 
Court Sir Arthur Wellesley’s anxious wish to have the honour of waiting 
upon them at any time the Court may think proper to appoint. 


317 . [The Chairman to Sir Arthur Wellesley.] 

A diplomatic answer. 

Judin Hmjac. 23rd Sept,, 1805. 

Tbe Chairman has the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the note 
m reused to him by General Wellesle y under date the t pth instant, and 
it is Ins intention to lay it before the Court of Directors, He would be 
glad, however, if he could previously be favoured with a short interview 
with General Wellesley, and regrets he was not so fortunate as to find 
him at home when he went to pay his respects to him on the morning of 
the 19th, before he knew of the note in question, as he probably would 
then have heard of the intention of writing it, and might have made the 
observation which it is still his wish to offer. 


313. To tlio Chairman of the Court of Directors. 

Sir Arthur Wdlcsley will wait on the Chair man. 

SrK, ^c. ; c r Conduit Struct, a+th Sept,, 1805, 

I had the honour of receiving last night on my return to town your 
note of the a 3 rd. As my only object in expressing a wish to wait 
upon the Court of Directors was to mark my respect for the East 
India Company, whom I hare served for some years, I beg that you 
will not communicate it to the Court if you should see any reason'for 
which it should be withheld, until I can have tiro honour of seeing you 
I propose to wait upon you this day before twelve o’clock; hut if it 
should be inconvenient to you to see me at that hour, I will call upon you 
at any hour in the course of to morrow that you may appoint. 

I have, &c., 

Arthur Wellesley, 


mattfy 



|PREB CONFERENCE WITH LORD CASTLEREAQIL : ’6l 


31fb To the Earl of Hornington. 



Report a/ cmnmunHolmu with Pitt. Castkrmgh, and other statesmen as to 
Lord Wdhskys administration, and political course an his return to 
England. Sir Arthur's vim on iht lit Ur subject. His own treat¬ 
ment fy the Commander-t i- Chief and the JJirectors. 


My dear MoRjJTfrcsms 


lha\ f ar&t Dec,,, 1S05. 


] am just about to make a second attempt to reach the river Wcscr 
with a body of troops, to which I am attached as a Major-General ; 
but before I depart 1 wish to make you acquainted with all that has 
passed between your friends and the miilisters and me respecting your¬ 
self, as far as 1 may be able in a letter* 

1 arrived in England about the ioth of September, and I was received 
by Lord Castlereagh with great kindness and cordiality* T had several 
different discussionB with him on the subject of recent transactions in 
India, in all of which he appeared to maintain die opinions given in the 
* Observations on Mahralta Affairs/ 1 He admitted, however, that you 
had done as yon ought in not carrying into execution the orders which 
had been sent to you founded upon the principles laid down in that 
paper, as the war and the treaties of peace had entirely altered the 
circumstances which, it was supposed here, existed, or might exist 
when those orders should reach India. As 1 found l hat Lord Castle- 
reagh still adhered to the notions which he had formed when he wrote 
the 1 Observations/ which were certainly erroneous, I thought it best to 
communicate to him ihe memorandum which l had written upon those 
Observations, of which you had approved* After he had read this paper 
I had another Opportunity of discussing die subject with him. His 
objections to the treaty of Bassein upon that occasion were confined to 
one specific point, viz. that it had been framed too much in imitation of 
die subsidiary treaty with the Nizam. To this I answered that it certainly 
would have been possible to frame a treaty with the IVshwah in different 
words, which should have bound both parlies to the same specific 
stipulations; but I said that I was entitled by experience to assert that 
nothing short of the treaty of Bas&ein would have answered at all. 
I then recapitulated the arguments upon this part of the subject contained 
in my memorandum. 

Lord Castlercagh in answe said that what he Would have wished 
would have been some middle line between that of leaving the Peshwah 
entirely at the mercy of the MabratUs and taking him out of their hands 
and into ours, from which supposed project 1 could never drive him. 
When I pressed him by a detail of the situation of the different parties in 
the empire, and their different political objects, and urged the itapossi- 

1 See the Editors Selections from Marquess Wellesley’s Despatches, page 3 ^. 
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THE DIRECTORS' GRIEVANCES AGAINST LORD WELLES 

of reconciling those objects either with oar interests or any 
^syttem, he either gave me no answer or fiew off to some other part of die 
subject or to one entirely unconnected with it. 

One of these wa* the great extension of our political system as laid 
down in your instructions to General Lake and myself of June, 1803, 
which was carried into execution by the treaties of peace ; upon which 
he urged all the topics which have repeatedly been brought forward 
upon the same subject In answer I told him that when you found that 
your system was not likely to meet with the approbation and support at 
home which you had thought it deserved, and, above all, when you had 
experience of the treachery of the Rajpoots and others in their conduct 
towards Monson's detachmeiife and upon other occasions, you had deter¬ 
mined to narrow the system in such a manner as I thought would be 
satisfactory to him* 1 then explained the nature of the arrangement 
which you had proposed to make with a view to the settlement of 
Sctndifth’s government, by which I pointed out to him that we should 
have nothing beyond the Jumna excepting what was absolutely 
necessary to secure the navigation of that river, and our possessions in 
Bundelcund. 

In all pur discussions upon this subject Lord Castlereagh always spoke 
with the greatest deference and respect for you. He lamented that he 
had differed in opinion with you, and particularly that you should have 
imagined, as he supposed you did, that he had altered hia opinion of the 
treaty of Bassetn as soon as found that it was likely to be followed by 
war, lie tol l me that he had writtei you a letter upon that subject, 
which he intended to send to St. Helena to meet you, and which he said 
he would show me; but l have never seen it. 

He In men ted in strong terms your differences with the Court of 
Directors, and entered with some detail upon the causes of them. 
These were principally the old. story, disobedience of their orders, 
contempt of their authority, neglect 10 write to them to inform them of 
the most important events, and declared dislike of their persons; add to 
all this a confirmed belief in the Court, founded upon the indiscretion of 
some persons who had returned from India and were attached to you, 


that it was your fixed resolution to exert ail the means in your power to 
overturn the authority of the Company upon your return to England, 
Shortly after my arrival in England I went to Cheltenham, and Lord 
Castlereagh sent after me a very long despatch, No* 128, which had 
been sent up from the Court of Directors to (he Board of Control 
I never saw such a paper in my life. In this the Court entered into 
a discussion of all the measures of your government since the settle¬ 
ment of Mysore, excepting the treaty of Arcot, each of which they 
censured in the grosses! and the least candid terms, I wrote to Lord 
Castlereagh upon the subject of this despatch a letter, of which I enclose 
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and the consequence was that he refused to allow the 
despatch to be sent out to India, as it contained re flections which were 
unjust and injurious upon the governments abroad; and he ordered 
tha: they should write another upon the points which were called con- 
stitmional, of which he transmitted them a draft* In ibis draft lie has 
discussed and disapproved of three practices of the Supreme govern¬ 
ment in the conduct of the public business: first, the separate 
correspondence; secondly, the practice of issuing orders in the name 
and by the authority of die Governor- Genera! alone when he is at 
Calcutta; and, thirdly, the practice of recording minutes at councils at 
which the Governor-General docs not preside, and at periods subsequent 
to the arrangement of the transactions to which they relate. This letter 
does not contain any injurious or disrespectful reflections, but positive 
orders to discontinue the practices which it decidedly disapproves* 
You will observe in my letter that I bad urged Lord C. not to send any 
orders upon these subjects to India till he should have seen and con¬ 
versed with you ; and 1 urged the same again in conversation. 

At the same time that this draft was sent down to the Court, another 
was sent to the Secret Committee, in which the Governor-General is 
ordered to narrow his system in India nearly according to the plan which 
you bail proposed when you had in contemplation the arrangements for 
Seindial/s government. It is written in general terms, and contains an 
approbation of the conduct of the Governor-General in delaying to carry 
into execution the orders which he received at the same time with the 


anonymous 1 Observations/ 

Lord C, lately look an opportunity. of showing the Chairman that para¬ 
graph of one of your late letters to him in which you disclaim all plans 
to overturn the Company 1 * - authority. The Chairman said that lie was 
glad to see it, but that you must have altered your mindlipon that subject, 
as he had reason to believe that you had entertained such a project* 

Pitt was at Weymouth wdien I arrived in England, and 1 did not see 
him till the day before I left town to go to Cheltenham, l had met 
Lord Camden at East Sheen a day or two before, and had some con¬ 
versation with him respecting you, I told him that you were but little 
annoyed by the insolence and vulgarity of the Court of J 'Erectors* but 
you felt extremelv the neglect of your friends, and that you had had 
reason to apprehend till very lately that Pitt had not approved of any part 
of your administration* That the ground of that apprehension was that 
he had never said a word in parliament upon the subject till upon a late 
occasion, but that I was convinced you would feel more satisfied when 
you would hear of the handsome manner in which he had spoken of 
your administration, when he had defended you from the attacks made 
upon you by Francis and some of the Directors, than you could be by 
any event that could occur* In answer, Lord Camden told me that FLU 
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inly felt towards you as warmly as ever, and ihat he was deterh 
iiipport you* He said that, in fact, no serious attack hud ever been made 
upon your adminisiration, or was likely to be made; but In order to prove 
lo me how much in earnest T'iu was in his determination to give you all 
the support which he was capable of giving, he mentioned in confidence 
that upon one occasion, when there was a probability that a serious attack 
would be made upon you, Lilt had determined to send to l^ord Grenville 
to consult with him regarding the mode in which each should defend you 
in the Houses of Fjords and Commons, although he had not had any 
communication with Lord Grenville for several months before. 


l desired Lord Camden to tell Pitt what I had said, which I believe 
he did, as on the next day I received a message from him to desire that 
,1 would call upon him. Instead of calling upon him, I rode with bun 
from Wimbledon Common to London. We rode very slowly, and I had 
a fui! opportunity of discussing With him and explaining all the points in 
our late system in Indio* to which objections had been made* which 
were likely to make any impression upon him. These were principally 
the probability of future wars arising out of that system, in which we 
should be obliged to interfere; the increased demand for European 
troops; the increased expenses, which would swallow up our increased 
resources, Llpon all these bis mind appeared to be satisfied, 1 ex¬ 
plained to him, as I had done to Lon l Camden, how much you had 
felt his silence upon all the events of your administration, and your 
apprehension that its general tenor had not been approved by him; 
and i told him that I was convinced that you would receive the greatest 
satisfaction when you would read the account or die handsome manner 
in which he had spoken of you in a late debate, fie then spoke of you 
in the strongest and handsomest terms, and said that till the late oppor¬ 
tunity, of which he had availed himself, none had offered in which he 
could have spoken. 


f told him that you were naturally most anxious that a parliamentary 
decision should be given upon the war; upon which he said that upon 
his first coming into office he had not been able to turn his mind to the 
subject as he had wished; that afterwards, when lie had been able to 
read the papers, he had been so much pressed by different questions in 
parliament that he could not bring it forward, more particularly as lie 
would not conceal from me that many of his friends entertained doubts 
upon that subject, which it was not very easy p, remove. He said, how¬ 
ever, that he wished you might arrive before the parliament should meet, 
in order that he might have an opportunity of talking over with you the 
whole subject, and of arranging in what manner i["should be brought 
forward. 1 have seen Piit several times since ; he has always been 
very civil to me, and has mentioned you in the most affectionate terms. 

Lord Grenville has been out of town ever since I arrived in England; 
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Stowe on my way to Cheltenham, where I underwent a bore 
for two days* l ucky is very anxious that you should belong to the 
opposition* He urged every argument to induce me to inflame your 
mind against Pitt, particularly that he had not given you the Garter. He 
told me that you might depend upon the cordial and active support of 
himself, his brothers, his son, and all his friends; that they had stipulated 
with Fox that they were to give you this support in any question that 
might arise on your administration ; but be expressed a hope that you 
would not at once throw yourself into the arms of Pitt, forgetting your 
okl friends and connexions. I told him that I was convinced you would 
follow the wise advice given to you by Lord Grenville, which was to 
come home and look about you, and settle all the questions relating to 
your Indian government before you should take any part in politics or 
belong to any party. He then pointed out the inducements which Pitt 
would hold out to yon, all of them in his opinion strong ; but ,they were 
office, power, and the means of revenging the injuries you have received 
from the Court of Directors, about which body I suppose you will never 
flunk after you will arrive in England. On the oilier hand, he urged 
that to join die opposition was the best political game of the day; and 
this notion was founded upon the deference of the age of the King and 
the Prince of Wales. 

I was with Lord Bathurst at Cirencester, and had some conversation 
with him respecting you. He said that although, of course, he was 
desirous of renewing his old habits with you, and that you should be 
with Pitt, it was his opinion that you ought not to take any decided 
p.irt in party politics immediately upon your arrival, or till your Indian 
questions should have been settled. Lord Buckinghamshire, with whom 
also I had a conversation very lately upon the same subject, i& of the 
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same opuuon. 

As for my part, I have no doubt upon the subject; and T strongly 
recommend it to you to remain neutral for some time, and observe the 
course of events. The Court of Directors by their conduct have left you 
in an awkward predicament regarding several acts of your administration; 
but, excepting the Mahr&tta war, upon which I am inclined to believe 
that there must be a parliamentary decision, I rather think that the re¬ 
mainder may as w r e 1 l he left atone. The real truth is that the public 
mind cannot be brought to attend to an Indian subject, Ii appears to 
me that peopte in general w T ere much prejudiced against the whole 
system of Mahratta politics, because it w-as necessary to attack Hoik r, 
because Mon son was defeated, and because Lord Luke failed before 
B hurl poor; and you cannot bring their attention to the subject suffi¬ 
ciently to enable them to understand you* and to prove to them that 
those events which all must lament had nothing to do with the system of 
MahraUa politics which occasioned the treaty of Bassein, 
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t/J/? MARQUESS SHOULD STAND ON THE BREENSli 

the game way the treaty of Dude and -Other manures are i 
misunderstood, and it is equally diflicnU to make people sufficiently 
attentive to be able to understand them. For this reason I would stand 
up on the defensive: keep Pitt well charged with information, and pre¬ 
pared in the House of Commons, and yourself in the blouse ol I^ords; 
and whenever an attack is made, lay forth all your strength upon the 
particular point to which il nuiy be directed, Henry and William are 
both uf the same opinion. 

In regard lo myself. I have to tell you that 1 have seen the Duke of 
York but once, upon my arrival in England. He was very civil, and 
said he should be happy to avail himself of an opportunity to employ me. 

1 rather think that upon the whole they have not treated me very well in 
not giving me a regiment. Bueky tried to inflame mu upon this point; 
but of course I have said, and shall say, nothing upon the subject. 

The Court of Directors invited me to one of their Wednesday dinners, 
at which they were personally civil to me; and I believe that I stand 
well with that august body. But upon my arrival 1 proposed to wait 
upon them by dcs r re of Lord Castlereagb* and the Chairman recom¬ 
mended that 1 should withdrew my proposition because it had no 
precedent. The real reason, however, for which they refused to receive 
me was, that they were apprehensive lest by any mark of personal 
attention to me they should afford ground for a belief that they approved 
of any of the measures in the transaction of which T had been concerned. 
Lord Casdcreagh told me this, hut 1 don't wish that it should be 
mentioned to him again. 

By-1lie-bye, now that I think of it, I mention that f don't believe that 
Lord C. knows that it was Pitt's intention to consult with Lord Grenville 
about the mode of defending you in parliament. 

I will not enter Into the particulars of our late unfortunate attempt to 
reach the Wester: you will see it all in the papers; and I only hope the 
next attempt will be more fortunate, but it does not now promise very 
well. I will write to' you from the Continent when l shall hear of your 
arrival in England. 

1 cannot conclude this letter without congratulating you upon the state 
in which you wall find your children. I saw Richard in London before 
I went to Cheltenham, and I think him one of the finest young men 
I ever met with. I called upon him afterwards at Oxford upon my 
return from Cheltenham, but he was with his mother at Brighton; and 
he afterwards went to Oxford, where he has remained ever since. The 
two other boys are also very fine fellows, and the girls {particularly the 
youngest) are very handsome and accomplished. This is some con¬ 
solation, even if your services should not have been considered and 
treated as they deserve. But you have this additional consolation in the 
reflection that by your firmness and decision you have not only saved but 





Vn d secured the invaluable empire int rusted to your government 
^irapt &fe when everything etae waa a wreck, and the existence even of 
Great Britain was problematical. 


THE CIVIL RULER MUST REAR THE SWORD . 


330. To Viscount MoIviJULe, President of the Board of Control. 

European hoops in India should fa Hu King's ; naiv e hoops the Com - 
pangs ; :;q long as ike Company metcises sovereign rights. The 
Presidential armies should fa dlstind. Suggestions for subordinating 
the military to the mdl power* Discipline should be in the hands of 
the Commander-in - Chief How military patronage should fa adjusted 
between the Governor and him. 

Rivas, i2ih March, iSia. 

I received only the day before yesterday your tetter of the 10th Feb., 
and head quarters have been marching ever since, and l shad not have 
time to peruse Gen. Maitland's paper before the post will go out. 

As, however, it is probable that you will decide upon your measure 
before the next mail shall reach England, I will not miss this opportunity 
of stating to you my opinion: 

ist; That the European army in the East Indies ought to be the King's. 

sdly; That the 3 armies ought to continue separate and distinct. 

3dly: '"That the Native army ought to be the Company's If the Com¬ 
pany should continue to be the sovereign of the territory. It would be 
impossible to separate this army from die sovereignty; and indeed the 
great difficulty of transferring the Native army* to the Crown, and that 
the Crown would find in keeping it officered, as it must be, by persons 
exclusively belonging to the Native service, have always appeared to me 
the greatest in the wav of the transfer of the sovereignty, or, more pro¬ 
perly speaking, of the exercise of the sovereignty, to the Crown. 

4thly ; It is my opinion that the Crown should name both the Governors 
and Commanders in Chief at all the settlements, and should have a very 
efficient control over the nomination of members of Council. If the 
Crown do not appoint the Governor, the Crown should not appoint the 
Commander in Chief, I have not time now to enter into a detail of all 
my reasons for entertaining this opinion. They are referable principally 
to die experience I acquired in witnessing, and sometimes being the me¬ 
diator and reconciler of disputes between the Governor and Commander 
in Chief. If the latter were appointed by the Crown and the former by 
the Company, the Commander in Chief would be too strong for the 
Governor. 

gtbly; It is my opinion that all authority, civil and military, must be 
vested by the law in the Governor in Council. The law must recognise 
no o) her authority in the state. The Company may and ought to instruct 
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DISCIPLINE TO fiB IN HANDS OF COMMA$DER-rJV~ 

t ( ^ oyemor m Council, tut; to leave all matters of discipline solfc 
chisively to (lie Commander in Chief, ami to interfere in them in no 
manner, excepting when [he safety of ihc state should require it. edit ; 
that all recommendations to military appointments, such as the staff 
othe rs of the armv to commission^ promotions in the army of persons, 
Civ-] or military, to fill the departments of the army, and the inferior 
commands, should he made by the Com man tier in Chief to the Governor 
in Council. The Governor in Council should lie obliged to record his 
reasons fin dissent. 3rdly; the recommendations to superior commands 

such as divisions of the army, should be with the Commander in Chief’ 
When the holders of these commands exercise no civil authority or poli¬ 
tical function; and that in the case of a nomination to a higher command 
being vested exclusively in the Governor in Council, without the recom¬ 
mendation oi the Commander in Chief, Hie Governor should be directed 
to consult with the Commander in Chief in making the selection. 

T; would lx.- very desirable to leave a latitude by law to the Governor 
in Council to promote officers for meritorious services, at the recommend- 
rthon of the Commander fri Chief, out of the usual and regular routine 
ns we 11 as to pass over officers guilty of misconduct This might be done 
hv nivmg the Governor in Council the power to promote such officers 
by brevet, in the first instance, who should succeed to the first vacancies’ 
m the rank to which they should have been promoted in this regiment to 
which they shoulil belong. 

In regard to other points, I ©incur entirely with you. The Court of 
Directors must be prevent from meddling with or' peddling in the dis¬ 
cipline of the army. It is a matter of too serious consequence to be 
allowed to be jobbed at the India House. Vou will be the bes- judge 
whether this can be effected by the authority of the control of the Crown, 
or whiff her the authority of Parliament is necessary, 

1 S. I have omitted to mention that in whatever wav the Commander 
in Chief is appointed a member of Council, he should have the same 
power of voting, &c, us other members of Council on all questions, 

321. To the Bight Hon* George Canning. 

Thf Subsidiary System, as distinct from looser alliances, should not b, 
cx/miid to other Pmvers than the Pcshwal and the Nizam And 
they should lx urged to maintain efficient cavalry, according to their 
Treaties with us, 

y h i>£ A ft Si ft* Loud on, t i! h Afl£>, 1 31 6. 

Upon passing over in my mind the conversation I had with vou the 
other day, it occurs to me that I may have stated my opinion against 
fuitlier alliances in India too strongly. I object to the extension of the 
subsidiary system further than to the great Powers, that is to say, the 




\%JtB SUBSIDIJRV SFSTFM NOT TO BE EX TENDED. 

®Ltm/&nd the Nizam. 1 mink it very possible* however, that 

form an efficient system against Mccr Khan and his Pin dairies? 


it may be necessary to form alliances with Others, either temporary or 
permanent, or applicable to that object, or for general objects, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances, to which you could not have an objection. But 
it b very desirable that we should not take upon ourselves the defence 
of any more Powers in India* and that we should endeavour to pro ail 
upon the governments of the Peshwah and of the Nizam to maintain at 
all times such a body of horse as they are respectively bound to maintain 


by their treaties with us* 


322. Memorandum on the Deccan Prize Money. 

In pry fir ring an exclusive chirm to prize taken at Pootttth, A agfottr, and 
Mahidpvur, Sir T. Hishp amt the Deccan Army wrt Wring both in 
their main fact , and their reasonings. They urge that (t) 7 here was 
no previous concert or association between them mid Lord Hastings and 
the Grand Armv * in the operations Against the Mahrattss. 1 ewers. 
But Lard Hastings did anticipate the /act, though ml the circum¬ 
stances* of the Mahratta rising ; and his appointment of Sir 71 Hi slop, 
with special p&wgfs in the Deccan, proved this, and met the occasion. 
(a) There was no actual co-operatton on the part of the (rranJ Army, 
Hut if kept Scindiah and A fter Khan from interposing in the Deccan, 
Thus it co-operated potiticdUy at Ponah ; and in a Military itwp at 
Xagpcur / and more comfdetely and extensively at Maaidpcui . 
(3) Sir T. His top's was a separate command, ft was, in no sense, 
intended to be so, after he should have crossed the NcrbUddah, And , 
throughout^ Lord I Listing r did not) and could not, renounce his 
authority as Comma rider- in-Ch ref; though he might issue his orders 
through Sir T Htsfop, His words prove that he deemed the Deccan 
army part of his own. (4) He commanded Sir i His lop only as 
Governor-General, in a political, not military, manner. This is 
untrue ; /hough, com Inning the two func lions, he exercised also the 
political authority, which all Gave mors- General hate (met the at my. 
As to the original foci:—the spoils of Poonah, Nagpour, and 
Makidpour, had been already handed over to the prize agents. The 
sum in question was a later acquisition, the result of the general wary 
and of the exertions of the united armies, 

loth Sept.. 1S25, 

When the Deccan Prize Case was under the consideration of the 
Lords of the Treasury in the year 1823, it was stated by one party and 
not disputed by the other, and understood by their Lordships, that 


GROUNDS OF TBS CLAIM OF THE DECCAN ARM?. 

was n very large booty at the disposition of his Majesty, taken 
troops at Foonah , at Nugpour, and Ma hid pour* 

The one party before their Lordships, Sir Thomas Hisiop and the 
Army of the Deccan, claimed the exclusive right to have this booty 
„ distributed among them ; die other party, Lord .Hastings and the Grand 

Army, claimed to participate in this advantage. 

The first mentioned party contended that there was no previous 
cmccri or legal association in the operations by which the booty in 
question was acquired and placed at the disposition of his Majesty; nor 
my c&eperaiim in those operations on the part or Lord Hastings, or 
of the Grand Army, such as it is understood the law requires, in order 
to give a party a right to share which claims on the score of co¬ 
operation, That the Army of the Deccan was a separate army, ex¬ 
clusively under the military command in chief of Sir Thomas Hisiop, 
That he alone and exclusively ordered the operations o! that army. 
That Lord Hastings, in his capacity of Commander-in Chief, had never 
given any command to Sir Thomas Hi stop, and that all the orders 
conveyed to Sir Thomas Hisiop by his Lordship were given in the 
exercise of his political powers as Govern or-General. 

It is not necessary to examine on which of these grounds the decision 
of the Treasury, 1823, was founded. It might have been founded upon 
none of them. It is quite clear, however, that the parties were mistaken; 
the one m their statements, and the other in their admissions of the 
existence of this booty, and of the sources from which, and the mode 
in which such booty had been captured. 

It will be stated in this paper what booty really does exist at the dis¬ 
position of the Crown in consequence of the operations of the war in 
India in *1817 and 1818; but in the mean time it is desirable to consider 
of the statements and arguments above referred to 4 in order to apply 
them to the booty which is really at the disposition of the Crown at the 
present moment. 

The first point is, that there was no previous concert or association in 
the operations against the Atahraiia Powtr$ } as distinguished from the 
Piwtarries . 

It is asserted that Lord Hastings did not expect the hostilities which 
subsequently took place on the part of the Pcshwah, the Rajah of 
Nag pour, or of Holksur, and this assertion is founded not upon Lord 
Hastings' acts, or upon his omissions, or upon the general tenmir of 
what he wrote upon this subject, but upon a few' selected phrases found 
in different parts of his correspondence, expressing his surprise rather at 
the mode in which the- treachery had been carried into execution than 
that it existed, 

Lord Hastings was aware in what light the Pindarries had been con¬ 
sidered, and to what degree the) - had been encouraged by all the 
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HASTINGS FORMA IV TUK MAHRATTA CRISIS . 


powers to undertake their operations m preceding years in 
Company's territories, and he could not believe that he could 
effectually put down the predatory system without exciting the jealousy, 
the animosity t and eventually the hostility of these powers, if they should 
consider it possible to manifest such hostility with advantage or without 
danger to themselves. Lord Hastings did not, nor could not, foresee 
in what maimer, at what time, or under what clrcumstances this hostility 
would be manifested, and b adopted every measure in his power to 
frustrate and render such hostility harmless by the display and employ¬ 
ment of the largest and most efficient force which the resources of his 
government would supply. 

33 nt there is one measure adopted by Lord Hastings which manifests 
in the clearest manner that he did expect these hostilities.on the part 
of the Mahratta powers, and that was the nomination of Sir Thomas 
Hi slop to command the troops in the Deccan, Those troops consisted 
of as follows:—the Nugpour subsidiary force under Lieu tenant- Colon el 
Adams; the Hydmbad subsidiary force under Colonel Dovcton ; the 
Poonah subsidiary force, under Colonel Smith; the Mysore Horse; the 
Hydmbad and Poonah Infantry and other irregular troops; all of them 
doing duty, or they might have been appointed to do duty, with one 
or other of the subsidised corps of regular troops; and, lastly, a body 
of troops of the army of Fort St, George, detached from the territories 
under I he government of Fort Sl George* 

These last might haw: been organised under the command of any 
officer whom hi a Lordship might have selected for such command, and 
the whole of the troops above mentioned might have moved to the 
Nerbuddah in separate bodies under the command of their several com¬ 
manders acting under instructions from Lord Hastings, with equal, if 
not with greater facility than they did move by the intervention of the 
command of Sir Thomas Hislop in his capaevt) newly conferred upon 
him by the Governor-General in Council, of Command er-ia-Chief of 


(SL 


the Army of the Deccan, 

But Lord Hastings saw that possibly, nay probably, it would be 
necessary to carry on operations with those troops previously to their 
arrival upon the Nerbuddah, and to the period at which they should be 
in immediate and direct communication with himself, and with the 
divisions of the Grand Army, He could not foresee what would be the 
nature or the period of those operations, and he therefore did that 
which, as a statesman and a general, he ought to have done; he 
appointed an officer to command die whole, and endowed him with 
full military and political powers, and instructions to act as circum¬ 
stances might require. His Lordship manifested his foresight as well as 
his wisdom in this arrangement, and, in point of fact, it occurred that 
Sir Thomas Hislop was under the necessity of using his mUUaiy as well 
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POLITICAL DIFFERS FROM MILITARY CO-OPERATf 

WS political powers in the three only instances in which they'cout 
by possibility be used in the interval between his march from the 
Company's territories and his communication with Lord Hastings after 
his arrival at the rendezvous upon the Nerbuddali. It is to be hoped 
then that we shall hear no more of the want of foresight, and of previous 
concert and association, The facL is that everything was foreseen, and 
we enjoy the fruits of this foresight, as the only measures which could 
be an adequate remedy for the evils which might occur in the execution 
if this great and necessary enterprise were adopted. Secondly, in respect 
to co«operation, I am one of those too much accustomed Lo estimate 
the value of real military co-operation to allow any exaggeration upon 
this subject to enter my mind, 1 besides draw a distinction between 
political and military co-operation, and, as I understand the law, which, 
however, I apprehend lias been laid down only in reference to naval 
operations, it is military co-operation alone which can give a party a 
claim to be considered as a joint captor* J object to military co¬ 
operation being admitted only in cases in which the claimant has been 
in sight, as in cases of naval co-operation, but [ assert that there must 
be an actual co-operation in the action* 

The existence of previous concert and association, provided nothing 
intervened to prevent the co-operation, would render the proof of such 
co-operation unnecessary, and it is quite obvious from what has been 
above stated that previous amrti and association existed in the operations 
at Poonab, Nag pour, and Mahidpour* 

Hut if that principle should be denied, or the fact denied, we must 
then consider the cases. 


The position of the Grand Army undoubted)' prevented Scindiah and 
Mecr Khan from moving-; and it is certain that Lhe movement of either 
of these chiefs would have had great influence over the result of affairs 
in the Deccan, Hut there was no military cg- operation in the action at 
Poouah, and this co-operation would be merely political. 

In the case ofNagpour there was positive military co-operation by 
the troops of the Grand Army under Brigadier-General Handyman* 

The case of Mahidpour was the strongest of all* The march of the 
first and third divisions of the army had been delayed by the illness of 
Sir Thomas Hi si op, and by the badness of the weather. 

WhuL was the meaning of the delay of the operations against the 
Findarries till these troops should arrive at the rendezvous upon the 
Nerbuddah ? 

Was it for the purpose of inquiry after the General’s health, or any 
other act of courtesy ? 


It w is solely Ibi the purpose of co-npemting in the general plan laid 
down according to previous cancer! and assoa'aHon. 

Accordingly from the moment of the passage of the NcrbuJdah, 
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'hr: GRANT) ARMV CO-OPERATED IN BOTH WANS. 


General Sir John Malcolm and Lieutenant-Colonel Adams wit 
'the-tferd and fifth divisions of the Army of the Deccan, were in daily 
and hourly communication with General Marshall’s division of the Grand 
Army, and of course with the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Hastings. 

In the course of these operations it was found that Hoikar acted 
exactly us htul been foreseen by Lord Hastings; and Lieutenant* 
General Sir Thomas Hislop, according to the instructions winch he had 
received from his Lordship, declared Hoikar in a state of war with the 
British Government, and attacked his army as he would have done a 
Pinctarry force. Not only was General Marshall's division co-operating 
upon this occasion, but likewise General Donkin’s, and General Brown s 


and Sir W. Kejr's, . , 

It «n no trifling net of co-oper.uion to have enabled Lieutenant- 

General Sir Thomas Hislop to force Hoikar to an action. 

An attentive perusal of die papers and a knowledge of the parties will 
show that this was effected by two modes. First, by the movement o 
General Malcolm to form a junction with Sir Thomas Hislop; and 
secondly, by the position of the divisions of Sir W. Keir, General Donkin, 
General Ur'own, General Marshall and Lieutenant-Colonel Adams in 
different parts of the country which rendered the retreat of Hoikar im- 
possible, Here was no chance, but clear previous concert and mditary 
co-operation, not for the purpose of obtaining booty, but for a better 
purpose, that of attaining a great and glorious public advantage. 

It is not disputed that there was distinct military co-operation among 
all the troops on the light of the Nerbuddah acting against the 
rindarries; but it is disputed that in the war with Hoikar, an event 
foreseen and clearly provided for in the instructions to Sir Thomas 
Hislop as likely to be llie consequence of the operations against the 
Pindarrics, there was the same co-operation, die different divisions of 
both armies being in fact in the same scene of action, and in the same 
relative position towards each other, and in the same habits of com- 
muni cation* 

The next assertion is, that the Army of the Deccan was a separate 
army exclusively under the command-in-ehtef or Sit Thomas Hislop ; 
that he exclusively ordered its operations; that Lord Hastings as Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief in India had never given any orders to Sir Thomas 
Hislop or the troops under his command, and that the military orders 
given by his Lordship to Sir Thomas Hislop, although military in 
themselves, were given in the exercise of his Lordship's political power 


as Governor-General. 

The most extensive powers, political as well as military, were confided 
to Sir Thomas Hislop, of which the only limit was to be found in his 
instructions, and that he w r as to obey the orders of the Governor- 
General, or of the Governor- General in Council; and that he was to 
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7\ m$LCP*S NEVER 


to the control eventually 

authority of the Commanaer-m 


T H or the purpose of this cause then tl is to be supposed that Lord 
Hastings, a military officer of high rank and great reputation, having 
Sir Thomas Hislop undoubtedly under the control of his authority as 
Commander-in-Chief, abandoned his duty as an officer, for it was his 
duty as an officer to command Sir Thomas Hislop, and that he pre¬ 
ferred to send him military orders in virtue of the political superiority 
vested in his Lordship, instead of in the exercise of the military command 
and control which he undoubtedly had on tins service. 

The words above recited conveying the authority conferred upon Sir 
Thomas Hislop, and slating its limitations will show how little there is 
in all the arguments to prove that he was a commander-in-ehief of a 
separate independent army, and that in that capacity he could he under 
no control. He was under the control specifically of the commander- 
in-chid eveniuatt} f y t and the event in eontetnplatson occurred as soon as 
he came within reach of his Lordship, and was in communication with 
his Lordship; that is, as soon as one of the divisions of the Army of 
the Deccan crossed the Nerbttddah. 


This is the difference between Sir Thomas Htalop’g case and mine. 
I never was in communication or co-operated with Lord Lake. Sir 
Thomas Hislop was in communication with Lord Hastings from the 
moment his troops crossed the Nerbuddah. From that moment a union 
of operation was necessary, and a unity of command alone could 


msure it. 

Lord Hastings, in whom the chief comm and of the operations was 
vested, could not do otherwise than exercise that command. Hia Lord- 
ship might choose, as he did choose generally but not invariably, to 
issue his orders to the divisions of die army of the Deccan through their 
Commander-in-Chief Sir Thomas Hislop, and he might choose to write 
them himself in official or in private letters, either upon the military 
subject alone, or mixed up with other matter, or he might issue them if 
he should think proper through his adjutant-general, or his quarter-* 
master gen oral, or Ida secretary, or his aide-de-camp. They were 
equally his orders, and Sir Thomas Hislop was responsible as a military 
officer to obey these orders. 

I assert this principle: no officer in command of an army is bound 
to issue his orders in any particular mode or channel. Provided those 
who receive those orders are certain that they proceed from him, they 
arc bound to obey them; and these very papers afford an instance of 
two different modes of issuing orders to armies upon the same subjects. 

Lord Hastings issued his orders regarding the movements of the 
troops sometimes through his adjutant-general, Lieutenant-Colonel 
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HASTINGS’ ORDERS MILITARY, HOT POLITICAL. 57. 


<’>6me times by bis own letters official or private. Sir T nomas 
ip issued bis orders upon the same subject through Lie-mens nt- 


Colonel Blacker, the quartermaster-general, and there are not two 
commanders-in-chief of British armies who have issued such orders m 


the same precise channel; 

But St is stated that these orders, though undeniably issued by Lot# 
Hastings the Commaoderrin-Chief, and having for their objects detailed 
movements and man mimes, were issued in the exercise of Ins political 
power as Governor-General. 

1 will just inquire what Lord Hastings meant by the words my army , 
frequently used in the letters conveying these orders, Bkl he mean that 
he was the sovereign whose army it was, or was he the Governor-General 
commanding the army, or the Commander-in*Chief commanding the 
army? Upon that point there can be no doubt; and these very words 
are sufficient to (is die real character of the letters in question. 

It is true that Sir Thomas Hislop refers himself to Lord Hftsmigs as 
Governor-General< on some points which are considered eLewhere as 
military, bui which in India arc exclusively civil. One of these t« the 
appointment of Colonel Walker, and afterwards that of Colonel Scott 
to lie a brigadier-general But it must be observed that each of these 
appointments was an augmentation of the staff of his army: am t e 
officer of the pay-department of the army must have declined to pay the 
brigadier unless the appointment were sanctioned by the Governor- 
General, or by the Governor-General in Council. 

Lord Hastings filled two offices, that of Governor-General and that 
of Commanderdn^ChieL both of them having distinct duties to perform 
in the government of the affairs of the Presidency of Fort William. 

All the acts of that government are done by law in the name and by 
the authority of the Governor-General in Council« 

But there are several acts which must be recommended to the 
Governor-General in Council by the Com manderdn-Chief under different 
orders and instructions from the Court of Directors* 

The distinct duties of the two offices are clear enough when they are 
filled by different persons, but they require in their management the 
official machinery which may be Qbaerved in these papers when both are 
filled by one person, in order to keep the military business in its proper 


channel _ . , 

But it is quite dear that I^rd Hastings was the Commander-m--Chief 
on this service, and that he acted as the Commander-in -L hief in ref-re nee 
to the military body called the Army of the Deccan, by giving to t,e 
officer immediately in command orders for its movements, which n< ooi y 
on the spot was authorised to issue excepting his Lordship* after the 
event occurred which rendered an exact unity of operations neces^n) 
between the two armies. 






THE PRIZE IN QUESTION ACCRUED AT END OF \VA 

will now consider the nature of the booty realised and at t heaths- 
''position of bis Majesty, and will apply the facts and reasoning in this 
paper to the consideration of the question, to what parts of the army 
ought that booty to be distributed? 

In the letter from the Trustees to the Treasury of 32nd June, 1825, 
an opinion is stated that the order of their Lordships in their minute of 
the 1 February, *823, could not be carried into execution ; and it is 
recommended that the booty realised should be divided among the 
commander-in'chief, officers, and troops of the Army of the Deccan* 
When that letter was written the proceedings before their Lordships and 
the argument® of counsel had not been brought under the view of the 
Trustees* If they bad been such an opinion could not have been formed. 

It now appears that there was no prize or booty taken at Poo nab, 
Nagpour, or Mahidpour, which is not included in Lite sum of about 
£150,000 sterling in the whole, realised by the officers appointed to 
appraise and sell booty captured, and that the remainder of the sum at 
his Majesty's disposition consists in the value of jewels abandoned by 
the Pesfmhj but concealed at Nassuck in his flight, through that town in 
February and March. 181S, and found in Nassuck in May, 1818, above 
a month after the Army of the Deccan had been broken up; of deposits 
made by the Pcshwah in the hands of certain individuals for services, 
which services were never performed, and the individuals in question 
bad been called upon in July, 1818, to refund the sums deposited, 
and had since refunded; of debts due to the Feshwah, whether on 
account of tribute, of arrears of revenue, &c. 5 &e. ; all discovered 


since the Army of the Deccan was broken up in March, 1818, and 
generally since the Feshwah delivered himself up to Sir John Malcolm 
in June, t8i8> 

These sums have been claimed on the part of the Crown as booty 
obtained by the East India Company's officers in consequence of the 
operations of the war, and have been delivered over as such by the 
East India Company. But it is obvious from the nature of the sources 
from which they came, and the period at which possession of them was 
obtained, that their realisation has been the consequence of all the 
operations, and not of any part, however important. 

Whatever may be deemed to be the state of the case regarding 
previous cotmri and t umiatiw or of actual co-operation on the part of the 
troops of the Grand Army, or even of those of the first, second, third, 
and fifth, and reserve divisions of the Army of the Deccan, with the 
fourth division In the capture of Poonah, it is quite clear that if the 
Pindarries, and Holkar, and the Rajah or Nagpour had not been de¬ 
stroyed we should never have beard of the Nassuck jewels, nor of 
deposits made by, nor of debts due to the Peshwah. 


1 Blank in M.S, 



i I* AND WAS WON JOINTLY BY BOTH ARMIES, 

we did not hear of the two latter till after the Pednvah had 1 
jdi&fed himself up to Sic John Malcolm. 

But let ns trace the operations which ended in that event, and we 
shall see how the whole were linked together. 


1 he Fcshwah early in the year 1818 was driven from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Lhc River Kistna by the fourth and reserve divisions under 
Generals Smith, Murno, and Pricier. He passed through Nassuck into 
Cancteish, from whence he was driven in February by the troops which 
had been sent across the Nerbuddah and Tap tee under Sir Thomas 
Hislop by Lord Hastings* and by those of the second division of the 
Army of the Deccan under General Do veto n. He then turned to the 
south -west, towards the head of the Wurda River, into the territories of 
the Rajah of Nagpour, and those of the Nizam, where he was met again 
bv the troops of the fifth division under Lieutenanjt-Golontd Adams, and 
defeated by them in April, The second division under General I toveton 


was again co-operating, 

The Pcsliwab then fled to the neighbourhood of Asseergur, between 
the Taptee and the Nerbuddah, where on the 3rd of June, 1818, he 
delivered himself up to Sir John Malcolm, who had put in movement 
all the troops, even to Delhi, to stop the Peshwah in cast? he should pass 
the Nerbuddah. All those in the Rajah of Nagpours territories, Bopaul, 
Buisdtectittd, &e,, had been put in movement in April, to stop the 
Peshwah when he was endeavouring to pass through the Nagpour 
territories. 

For all these troops there is a clear case of concert and association ^ and 
for most, of direct military co-operation, 

I hey would include nearly the whole of both armies, even if it could 
be doubted that, as (lie war with the Peebwah was occasioned by the 
just ant! necessary design to put down the Pin dames, so the surrender 
of the Peshwah was the consequence of the previous operations againat 
diose freebooters, and could not have occurred if these, m which all 
without exception were engaged, had not been successful* 

Wellington, 


323. Memorandum on Mutiny at Barraekpoor. 

Summary of the conduct of fhe mutineers, The Cctfi mander-1 h- Chief did 
ht\ July in compel Hug them fa lay JrWn their armt t before he would 
co ns afar /heir demands, The Commit lee find that the mutiny arose 
from :—(1) antipathy fa (he scene—and (3) fa the character^—of the 
war. This is true. Bui government could not yield io such antipathy, 
(3) Dislike to serving on hoard ship. This {they had reason fa hum*) 
was an ungrounded fear, (4) Watti of baggage cattle, Why the sc/m s 
require this , The gonrnment t and the commanding officer % did their 
P P 
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The 


w/ to supply the leant, (5) The exactions of those engaged _ 
sendee. Hut the service was occasional, as contrasted with (6) iht 
alleged inadequate pay of the sepoys. Besides permanent employment, 
they have Mia, pensions, iffc. ft is nof unjust to exact a premium, 
when they are paid in Sicca rupees. Nor is their pay Judged by the 
price of food, really inadequate, (7) The -want of knapsacks, for 'which 
they were charged. No fair cause, (hough the charge should have been 
postponed. (8) The undue influence of two native officers. Their 

influence se ts for good, not harm, 

indiscipline and bad feeling of the Ihngal army are naturally account¬ 
able for by the detachment, from regimental duty, of a large, and the 
better, part of the European officers ; and by the liftte interest taken by 
those who remain {including, on this occasion, the staff officers, adjutant, 
and quartermaster) in the wants and proceedings of the sepoys. 
General conclusion : — The government not to blame. Beal rationale of 
the mutiny. Its vigorous suppression was salutary, not censurable. 

Trtih Ck‘A„ iS-iS. 


I have perused with great attention the proceedings of the committee 
of officers in Bengal on the mutiny at Barraekpoor in October and 
November iast| their general observations, and the letter from tic 
Governor-General in Council to the Court of Directors ot the 30th of 


March last- f 

These preceding* refer only to the transactions up to the 1st oi 

November. . 

It appears from them, however, that the 47th Native Regiment, after 
various acts of insubordination on preceding days, refused to march on 
the 1 st of November; lhat a considerable body of that corps drove from 
die parade on that morning 180 men there assembled with the Euro¬ 
pean and Native officers for the purpose of commencing the march, and 
seized the colours of the regiment; and remained throughout that da)' 
iu a state of mutiny in their lines in the cantonment at B arrack poor; 
the European and Native officers, and non--comissionetl officers having 
'been obliged 10 withdraw themselves from the men of the regiment. 

It appears that meetings had been held near a tank m front of the 
cantonments on different nights previous io the 1st of November, 
between the men of the 47 th Regiment and those of the afith and 6 ami, 
two other Native regiments ordered likewise to march, and :o follow the 
47 th Regiment; and it is a fact that considerable bodies oi both these 
regiments joimid the 47 th in the night of the ist November with their 
colours, which they had seized. 

It likewise appears Ivy the proceedings of the committee, that Major- 
General Dalzell, commanding in the cantonment at Barmckpoor, had or. 
the 1st of November, after the mutiny of the 47th Regiment, ordered 
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of Enquiry to assemble to investigate the alleged grievances 
rfts of the sepoys, and the causes for which they had refused to 
march. The mutineers were informed of the assembly of this Court by 
Lieut-Cokmel Cartwright their commanding officer, and were desired 
to send tw'o sepoys at a time of each company to attend the Court to 
state thdr complaints. The mutineers refused, as they said that these 
sepoys would not be allowed to return to them in safety. Upon this 
statement, Lieut,-Colonel Cartwright made the offer to remain upon the 
parade with the mutineers as hostage* till all the separate detachments 
of sepoys sent to attend the Court should return. 

The mutineers refused to accept this offer; and, in fact, the Court of 
Enquiry was under the necessity of adjourning without proceeding on 
the intended enquiry. 

From these facts It is obvious that the mutineers of the 47th Regiment 
fell considerable confidence in their security from their numbers, the 
connivance of their Native officers, and the promised support of other 
corps; and it was not without reason that \m Excellency the Com¬ 
mander-In-Chief required on the following morning that the mutineers 
of the three corps assembled should lay down their arms, before his 
Excellency should proceed to uke into consideration the demands con¬ 
tained in a petition in the Persian language, which they had conveyed 
lo tils Excellency. 

If his Excellency had adopted any other course, he would have been 
guilty of a gross violation of his duty to the government and to his 
employers, 

Tim supposed causes of this mutiny are stated in the observations of 
the committee to have been, first, f The general dislike to proceeding to the 
unhealthy country into which our military Operations were to be carried/ 

Secondly, 'The state of public feeling as to the nature and character 
of the war: and the difficulties they expected to meet in its progress/ 

These were indeed the real causes of the mutiny. The sepoys serving 
under die presidency oT Fort William arc in general levied in Benares 
and Dude; and they dislike at all times to serve in the lower provinces, 
particularly in that of Bengal, cm account of the nature of the climate, 
the food, and the supposed difference of pay, which will be discussed 
presently, They dislike still more to serve on the eastern frontier; and 
above all 10 pass that frontier into Assam. 

But it is obvious that such objections could not induce the govern¬ 
ment to countermand tile march of these corps. The Stale was at war, 
and required all its troops; and it would not do to excuse any on 
account of their dislike of the particular service ; provided that to employ 
them in such service was not inconsistent with the engagement under 
winch the troops had enlisted, or the customs which had usually pre¬ 
vailed in employing them. 
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third cause of the mutiny stated is, 1 The aversion to being 
ed on board ship, 1 If such an intention on the part of the govern¬ 
ment existed, it would have been a breach of engagement, and of the 
practice of the service. 

But nil these troops were repeatedly assured by General Daizdl, by 
Colonel Cartwright, by those of their Kuropean officers in whom they 
felt confidence, and by their Native officers, that there was no such 
intention; and they must have known from experience that no native 
troops had ever been embarked, excepting as volunteers, and by their 
own consent. The suspicion of such an intention on the pad of the 
government must have been excited by those who fomented this 
mutiny. 

The fourth cause stated for this mutiny is, * The want of a proper pro¬ 
vision of cattle for the conveyance of the baggage of the sepoys/ 

The sepoys In the service of the government of Bengal are nearly all 
men of the highest caste of Hindoos; and the ceremonies of their 
religion and the duties of their caste require that each of them should 
possess for his own use certain cooking utensils and other conveniences 
in camp and on service, which are of a bulk and weight to render it 
impossible for him to carry them on his back in the same manner as 
other soldiers do those applied to a similar purpose. 

For this reason, the sepoys are allowed to hire at their own expense 
cattle to carry these articles ; which cattle are usually hired for diem by 
the interference of the magistrates in the different parts of the country. 

It appears that notwithstanding that the commanding officer of the 
47th, Lieut.-Colond Cartwright applied to the magistrate as early as 
July to have the bullocks for the service of his corps hired, and repeated 
hts application again on the 13th of October, the magistrate could find 
no bullocks for hire in the country, on account of the want of these 
animals for the general service of the army, and of the unwillingness of 
those who usually hired bullocks to proceed on service to that part of 
the country. 

Lieut--Colonel Cartwright urged the sepoys to buy bullocks to carry 
their baggage, and actually advanced money to the non-commissioned 
officers to make the necessary purchases; but the sepoys refused to 
purchase, and insisted upon having them for hire as usual. The com¬ 
manding officer, Lieut,-Colonel Cartwright, then advanced three thousand 
rupees (about four hundred pounds) out of Ins own pocket to purchase 
bullocks for the sepoys; and the government, upon the representation 
of the Commandec-in-Chief, directed that 4000 rupees, or about five 
hundred pounds, should lie advanced to the commanding officer of each 
of the corps going upon the service, to purchase bullocks to carry the 
baggage of the sepoys. 

I certainly think that the sepoys in the service of Bengal, having been 
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^lidF^habit of Bring bullocks to carry tlwir baggage, and this accommod.P 
"t!5n being necessary for the particular description of men of whom those 
regiments were composed, and the assistance of the civil magistrates to 
obtain what thev required having been usually given, and being necessary, 
it was the duty'of the government to adopt measures *0 give diem Hie 
accommodation of the necessary number of bullocks in some other 
manner, when it was found that they could not be obtained in the 
country for hire. Accordingly, it appears that the government and the 
commanding officer of the regiment, Lieut.-Colonel Cartwright, per¬ 
formed this duty by the 47 th, and ten bullocks for each company w ere 
in camp on the night of the 3.1st October, the night before the mutiny. 

There is a difference of opinion respecting the quality oi these 
bullocks, whether they were sufficient in number, &c. But it must >e 
observed that the sepoys had been desired to leave behind them, or to 
dispose of everything which it was not necessary for them to take with 
lhem, which order was not only reasonable, but under the eittumstanpW 
a proper order to give out 

It likewise appears that a building in the cantonment had been 
allotted to receive the baggage which the sepoys should have behmfl. 

But no imputation can be cast upon the government whether the 
bullocks were or not sufficient in number, or their quality good. I ky 
manifested their desire to provide for this service by the advance of the 
money; and it was the duty of others to superintend and take care 01 
all the details of the execution of the intentions of the government, 
whether in regard to the carriage of the baggage of the sepoys, the care 

of their baggage if left behind, and all other details. 

The fifth cause stated by the committee for the mutiny is, 1 he effect 
produced by dm enormous wages extorted from the public, and from 
individuals, by all classes of persons whose services were wanted on this 

This cause of discontent was made known to Lieut.-Colonel Cart¬ 
wright, who very properly explained to the sepoys the difference between 
their situation and that or ihe persons referred to. 

They, the sepoys, were permanently in the service, and enjoyed many 
advantages, besides their monthly pay, such as dieir batta on a march, 
their pensfons when unable to serve any longer, &c., w ien.15 i t 
persons in question were hired only for Ihe occasion, and when ihe 
occasion should no longer exist, their pay would cease. Tins want of 
an increase of pay, however, it appears was stated by the sepoys as one 
of the causes of the mutiny to the last moment, and they peremptorily 
demanded an addition of half the pay they already received as .a con¬ 
dition Of their return to their duty. 

* This whole question of pay deserves consideration, as it is a point upon 
which the committee have gone much at length in their observations. 





TEE SEPOYS ARE NOT UNDERPAID TN BENGAL . 


first complaint is that the pay of the sepoys h calculated 
rupees. In which coin they are paid in Benares and Gudc, but that 
they arc paid in Sicca rupees in Bahar and Bengal, upon which coin a 
premium is taken from them of about per cent, Sana! rupees are 
the coin in general currency throughout Hindostan. Having been 
coined in all parts of the country, they are very old, much worn, and 
defaced ; and one hundred, upon an average, arc calculated not to be 
worth more than 95 or 95^ of the standard Sicca rupees. The standard 
Sicca rupees are coined by the Company in their mint; and when the 
troops are paid in this coin it is the common practice to deduct the 
overplus of the value compared with Sonat rupees in which the pay of 
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all ranks is calculated. 

In stating the complaints of this arrangement, the committee do not 
mention that the st poys do not change a single Sonat rupee in the 
bazaars of Hindustan, without paying something to the Shroff, or money 
changer, The Sicca rupee will invariably change for its standard value 
in other coins, What is the remedy for the evil stated by the com¬ 
mittee ? Is it to pay the hoops in Bahar and Bengal without deducting 
the difference of value in Sicca rupees, continuing to pay those in 
Benares and Oude their old pay in Sonat rupees? This arrangement 
would be neither more nor less than to Increase the pay of the troops in 
Bahar and Bengal; and I beg to observe that the troops in those 
provinces have always been supposed to be in peace cantonments, 
whereas tho?e in Benares and Oude are in camp or in war cantonments. 

The next claim would be to add to the pay of the troops employed in 
Benares and Oude 4 £ or 5 per cent to make their pay equal in reality to 
that of the troops employed in Bahar and Bengal. 

It would be impossible to pay all the troops in Sfcea rupees, on 
account or the difficulty, expense, and delay of transporting those rupees 
from the mint to the stations in Benares and Oude; and equally im¬ 
possible to pay all the troops in Bahar and Bengal in Sonat rupees 
without giving circulation within the Company's territories to a base and 
depreciated currency. It is dear, then, that there is no remedy for this 
inconvenience, which in some shape or other must exist, and which, 
after all, is Exaggerated hy the committee, as well as by the sepoys. 

But there is still behind a question connected with this subject, and 
that is, the sufficiency 01 the insufficiency of the pay of the sepoys in 


Bengal. 

The pay of a sepoy is seven rupees a month, or seventeen shillings 
and sixpence, deducting therefrom 5 per cent., or &ay ninepencc. Let 
that sum be compared with the price of labour and of food in the 
country, and wuh the pay of soldiers, the price of labour and of food in , 
any part of the world, ami it will be found ample even after making 
allowance for all the deductions stated in the observations. 


J tjBE TWO LAST ALLEGED GRIEVANCES RUTILE. 

a *.pfty eats one seer, or two pounds, or rice in a day; and 
r hoveknown thousands of them live and serve upon hair a seer, or a 
pound a day, and the Bengal sepoys never have more than two pounds 
when on service; the average price of rite living about twenty seers fot 
a rupee, the sepoy Would have g$ mpees of his seven in every month for 

bis other expenses* . . . 

But besides this pay, the sepoy has at all times when m Code, and 
when he marches or is on service elsewhere, an allowance called baita ol 
about twopence a day, which, in fact, is intended to di iray, ami does 
defray, the expense of his food, Seven rupees a month, then, is a lair 
allowance of pay; and in Bengal it is known Hint they arc satisfied 
with that amount, and so well satisfied as that the ranks arc always 
complete with men of the Ugliest caste. When not in Bengal, the 
sepoys cat whealen flour, which is cheaper food than nee is. But the 
price of rice is lower in Bengal than that above stated. 

The seventh cause stated' by the committee for the mutiny is, 1 I he 
warn of knapsacks, for which the sepoys had been put under stoppages. 

This cannot fairly be deemed a cause for rummy* Indeed, it was 
scarcely stated by the troops; and those who did state the grievance, 
v ere satisfied Willi the answer that the knapsacks had been cm barken in 
bttt« on the river at Putty Ghur, and were expected from thence How¬ 
ever there is no doubt that it would have been better if the charge had not 
been made for the knapsacks till the troops should have received them. 
The eighth cause stated by the committee for the mutiny is, ' 1 he 
undue influence of die Subadar Major and Havildar Major of the 47 lh 
Regiment' These men appear to have conducted themselves men- 
tonouslv, particularly during these discontents, and therefore they are 
complained of. They rendered themselves very useful to die command¬ 
in'- officer Colonel Cartwright, who 'attended to them accordingly, but 
it does not appear in any part of the proceedings that Notice was 
done to anybody in consequence of their influence. As connected with 
this part or the subject, I will now advert to the observations of the 
committee upon the native troops in Bengal. X have known these 
troops long enough to have heard many similar complaints of then 
having fallen off in discipline, efficiency, and attachment to the service ; 
but 1 have seen these troops perform the Itest service at the moment 
when these complaints have been loudest. 

About thirty years ago, that is in the year 1796, a great change was 
made m 1 he Company's service in India, particularly in the Native 
service, which l don't think was fully considered at the time and it 
certainly has not tended 10 improve the qualities of the Native troops* 
But whether that alteration was right or wrong, no change can now he 
made; and we must endeavour 10 rectify die defects which are apparent 
upon the proceedings of this committee* 


many 
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all the armies in Lhe world, the Native army in India is that one 
hidi the Staff officers should not be effective in its ranks. But on 
the contrary, the European officers with the Native troops should always 
be kept effective. Yet in this army, it appears that by far the majority 
of the officers of the regiments, and of course the best officers, those 
who best understand the language, manners, and customs of the natives, 
those most capable of preventing such a catastrophe as happened at 
Barrack poor, art: employed in civil and diplomatic situations, on the 
Staff of the army, in the Commissariat, in command, or to officer pro¬ 
visional and local, or irregular corps of cavalry and infantry; some even 
in the service of the allies of the British government. This being the 
case, it cannot be matter of surprise to find it recorded on these pro* 
ceedmgs, not only that the European officers of the 47 th Regiment had 
no influence In preventing this mutiny, but that they had no knowledge, 
some till the 31st October, others not till the 1st November, of the dis- 
contents which existed, and Irregularities committed by Lhe sepoys in 
their companies many days previous to the mutiny, or till long after 
those discontents and irregularities were known to the General Officer 
commanding in the canto nmems, and even to the Commander-in-Chief. 

It appears that these European officers never attended the roll-calls 
of their companies, and but seldom the regimental parades. That they 
were not acquainted with the sepoys of their companies, did not know 
their names, and never spoke to them or communicated with them, ex- 
ccpthig through the Native officers, or non-commissioned officers, nearly 
all of whom, it appears, encouraged die sepoys to mutiny. 

The European officers knew nothing of the orders issued by the 
commanding Officer, did not take measures to see them executed, or 
take $ny part in the command or discipline of the corps. 

It appears that the European Staff officers did not know of the 
irregularities of which the sepoys were guilty till the morning of the 31st 
October, although they were days before known to the commanding 
officer, and to the General, and Comm and er-in-C hie f, and did not know 
or perform more of their duty than the officers in command of and 
attached to the companies. 

It appears that the adjutant, when he gave out the orders of the corn¬ 
ua anding officer, did not consider it his duty to see them carried into 
execution; and as for the quartermaster, he knew nothing, and did not 
consider It his duty to know anything about the clothing or equipment 
of the troops; and when the government had taken the trouble, and had 
incurred the expense of 4000 rupees to purchase bullocks to carry the 
baggage of the sepoys of this corps, and the quartermaster might have 
known how important it was that this supply should not be lost or 
rendered useless for want of care, he did not consider it Iris duty to take 
any steps whatever to have care taken of these animals. 
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^ not necessary to seek for furious reasons for the falling off in the 
^^pline, efficiency, and attachment to the service of the Native army 
in Bengal, when sue., j state of things exists among the European 
officers in one of the favourite corps of the service* the 47th Regiment. 

1 have come from the perusal of these proceedings with a firm con- 
\ fed on upon my mind that neither the acts nor the omissions of the 
government caused the discontent* much less the mutiny, The dis¬ 
content was caused by the necessity of employing the sepoys on the 
Eastern frontier instead ofin their own country, Qude; and the mutiny 
because the Native officers connived at the conduct of the mutineers, 
and the European officers knew nothing about that, or anything else 
which it was their duty to know, excepting the commanding officer, 
Colonel Cartwright, who appears to me to have done everything in his 
power, as well to allay the discontents, as to prevent the mutiny, and 
afterwards to get the better of it; excepting that he did not force the 
European officers to perform ihdr duty, or bring them to trial for a 
neglect of it* The sepoys, then, finding that their conduct was thus 
i 1 nnived at, or not checked by those who ought to have- controlled it, 
and feeling them selves strong in numbers, and supported by other regi¬ 
ments in the same cantonments, broke out into open mutiny. 

It ia a curious fact that the committee have taken no notice of and 
made no observation upon their declining to attend the committee ordered 
on the 1st November to hear and investigate their complaints* But 
having so declined, the Command :r-in-Chief had but one line to follow, 
and that was to force them to lay down their arms before he should 
consider of their complaints* 

I entreat my colleagues, before they decide upon these questions, to 
consider well what would have been the consequences of any weakness 
or want of decision in the settlement of this question upon the spot, or 
in the punishment of those since tried by a court-martial composed of 
Native officers, and condemned to work upon the roads for this crime* 

Let them recollect the impressions upon their own minds when they 
first heard of this mutiny; and I beg them when the danger is over not to 
judge too severely the conduct of those who got the better of it, probably 
by the promptitude and vigour of the very measures upon which it is 
now attempted to cast blame. 

Wellington* 


323, To the Bight Hoix, Charles Wynn, 

Terms 0/ pmee fa he condudtd with Ava . 

My UFAJL WtfNV St ml field Sftyc, j&th Jjiujdryi iSjfi. 

I return the box with the papers on the negotiations for the peace, 
which are become much more difficult in consequence of the duration of 
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It will not answer turtv to make peace without requiring 
-Ll ^Kfriflees on the part of the enemy, whether to inspire a salutary terror 
in Ava, lo serve as an example to the Native Powers m India, or 
to prevent them from entertaining the notion that we have not been so 
successful in this war as wc have represented, and that this war has been 
excessively troublesome and expensive to us. We may rdy upon it 
that if these notions should be entertained, and the Burmese should not 
be made to fee) permanently the effects of their hostility, the King of 
Ava will become a part of the political system of India; and probably 
to us the most troublesome and inconvenient part 

i conceive, then, that you must take something from him. 1 would 
take as much money as I could get. Those upon the spot would be 
the best judges of the sum which the King Could pay in a reasonably 
short space of time; say two years. I would then take tlie whole of 
Arracan, and the Islands of Ram re, &c*, upon that coast; more par¬ 
ticularly if it should be found that there is a tolerable communicatipn by 
land or water From Arracan or the Islands, which I suspect there is, with 
the valley of the Irrawaddy- 1 suspect that die islands of Ramre have 
been formed by the river flowing from the mountains which divide the 
valley of the Irrawaddy from the sea. 

If this be true, Arracan will possess the following military advantages* 
It will protect your position in Chittagong, fl will give you the facility 
of attacking the King of Ava in the heart of his dominions whenever you 
think proper* It can with ease be relieved and Supported by sea. From 
the accounts which I have seen of the country, I believe it is not 
unhealthy; anil at all events the most healthy part of the coast, Arracan 
should be kept by the British government at all events, whatever 
might be the disposition made of the territory. But I must observe to 
you, that however low the King of Ava and his Burmese are in our 
estimation as a military power, they have raised themselves vastly in the 
estimation of the natives of drat part of the world by their contest with 
us. Wq can dispose of territory then (which it is important to lis to 


keep out of the hands of the Burmese) to other Powers, such as Hughs, 
Siamese, and Peguers, only by guaranteeing to them the possession, and 
protecting them in it I should think then that we ought to keep 
Arracan to ourselves* I would give as much more as could be got to 
the Hughs, the Siamese, the Peguers, the Rajahs of Bitterneepoor, 
Cachar, &c*, but upon the clear understanding that they were not to 
expect our protection in the maintenance of their possession. 

In respect to the stipulation that there is to be no communication with 
European or American Pow ers, it has been common in all treaties with the 
Native Powers in India; and, considering the character and the physical 
powers of the Burmese, I should consider it more important to prevent 
the communication between them and European Powers than any 
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India. I suspect that if they had teen well armed 
with ammunition and stores the contest with them would have 
been much more difficult and disastrous; and the object of this stipula¬ 
tion is to prevent the importation into Ava of arms and ammunition, 
with which our good friends in Europe and America, and even in 
London, will certainly supply them if the treaty of peace should not 
contain such a stipulation, whether patent or secret. But it may he a 
question whether In time of peace we can propose such a stipulation 
consistently with all that we are doing elsewhere. 

Believe me, &c,, 

Wellington. 


324. To tho Duke of Newcastle. 

Lord C'jmbttmtre $ cap tare of Bhttrlpoor* Tkt Did:-' dec lists to pUi 
himsiif m a folsi position* 

(Extract.) Stmtfidd Save, 5th Nov.* 

In respect to the service performed by Lord Combermcre, 1 must beg 
leave to recommend to you to leave out of the con side raison of that 
point all reference to or comparison with the services of others. I 
could easily show your Grace the di(ferenee between this service and 
those of Lord Lake, and the difference between this particular siege 
and the attacks made by Lord Lake upon the same fort. But there is 
nothing so invidious as such comparisons; and they answer no purpose 
excepting to irritate the friends of both the parlies whose services are 
compared. 

Having said thus much respecting the service comparatively with those 
performed by Lord Lake or others, I must add this, that I conceive 
Lord Combermere to have acted as became his character in going up 
the country by dawk and done, immediately upon his arrival, Lo take 
the command of the anuy then about lo take the field upon this service; 
lltal he conducted this service with all the promptitude, vigour, prudence, 
and ability that any officer could have applied to it; that it was a*service 
in which success, and that not procrastinated or doubtful, was of the 
utmost importance to the peace of India and to the political situation of 
the British government, cm account of the former failures of Lord Lake 
in his attempts to take this fort by storui and not by regular siege, and 
of the hopes of some and apprehensions of other of the natives of India 
that we had at last found a fort which was impregnable by our arms; 
rather than on account of the political command of the fort or of the 
persons, political or military, who held it* or of the strength of the 
position itself. The proof of the truth of these opinions is to be found 
in the facts that the fall of this fortress gave peace to India; that after 
this siege there was an end to the campaign; and that Lord Combermere 
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not find it necessary to occupy and strengthen this position; 
estroyed all vestige of the fort* 

1 have nothing, and have never bad anything, to say to the distribution 
of the rewards of government to his Majesty's officers; nor do I know 
in which way those view this service whose duty it is to advise his 
Majesty upon these points* But this I must say, that if I were Lord 
Coinbermerc 1 should never forgive the person who should interfere to 
obtain for me a reward which, on account of that very interference, 
would bo no longer the spontaneous act of his Majesty advised by his 
servants on a lair and impartial view' of die nature and importance of Che 
service performed. In giving this opinion I can only assure your Grace 
that it is in exact conformity with my own conduct. I hate received 
more rewards for military un ices than any man that serves, or than any 
who ever served this country- But I never solicited onej and if any 
man had ever interfered between the government and me by such 
solicitation, or even suggestion, 1 should not have considered that man 
my friend. 


3 : 35 * To the Eight Hon, Charles Wynn* 

Importance of retaining Arracan and Tams sc rim ; and f dis¬ 
couraging European colonisation. 

My t>EAH Wynn, London, nth NoveinTtcr, t8*6, 

I have perused with attention the papers in the boa which will carry 
this letter to you. 

In respect to the provinces of Arm can. I entertain no doubt that you 
ought to retain them, more particularly as it appears that there is a 
practicable road from the city of Arracan into the valley of the Irrawaddy, 
or the heart of the Burmese territories. Upon this point I will com¬ 
municate to you a military principle, which is I believe admitted now by 
the best authorities. 

There is no realty good defensive position which does not afford 
the means of making an attack upon its assailants. This principle is 
equally applicable to a fortress, to a military position for an army, and 
to a frontier. The Bengal frontier towards Ava, as I understand it, is 
excellent; but it becomes improved, for it cannot be attacked with any 
security if you keep in your hands the moans of entering the valley of 
the Irraw addy with an army. This advantage, together with that of the 
power of attacking Rangoon with your naval force, which operation you 
must observe w ill not only be facilitated but rendered efficient at small 
e xcuse and in a short space of time by your possession of the provinces 
of Armean, will really give you a decided influence over the future 
conduct oF the Burmese government* 


"mTfty. 
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„v> maps and but little information on the other cessions made 
1 ^'the Burmese, ami £ don't like to give an opinion when not sufficiently 
informed. It appears, however, that MarUtem particularly would be an 
useful settlement in reference to military and political objects m relation 
to Ava and Siam; atid Mergui in respect to naval and European 
warfare. All these settlements are situated in important pomLs in the 
view of commerce—I mean of the good old regular sort which enriched 
men anti States in time, and which was supported by intelligence, 
industry and honesty 1 I do not counsel the cession; but I am very well 
convinced that the cession of these points to several of certain States m 
Europe would be considered as making their commercial fortune! am- 
I cannot consider dial that which it would be good for such Stales to 
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obtain is not or may hot be good for us to keep. 

I would therefore recommend you to keep them as we have got them, 
and to keep them upon the lowest possible scale of civil and military 
expense till you can see what their real capacity and worth is. 
entertain fto doubt that, under the British government, they will increase 
in population and revenue so as very shortly to pay the expense ot 
keeping them, if they should not do so by good management immedi- 


I believe that all these should be put tinder Lire government of Fort 
George or of Prince of Wales's Island; the former preferably. Arracan 
should be under the government of Bengal, and a good paved road 
broad enough for two cannon should be made from Chittagong to 

Arracan. , . rv 

There is one point adverted to in Mr* Bayley's minute and I>r. 
rhillimore's memorandum, upon which I cannot avoid saying one word, 
and that i% the colonization of these settlements by Europeans. 

1 am not astonished that the latter should have recommended this 
scheme; but I am that it should ever have occurred to a man who, kke 
Mr. Buvley, must have resided for some years in India* 

You are not aware here of the inferiority of the European (particiihrly 
British) character and ofiLS consequences in all the relations of Me. Look 
at lilt; accounts of the manners and conduct of those British tmbytts, 
not Company's servants, who some time ago carried on indigo planta¬ 
tions and tnnnnfaclOJ ies. Vet observe, these men were not co!M 
They had no right to reside in the country, which I may say was the 
scene of their depredations and plunder, excepting under the Company s 
licence, which might have been withdrawn at any time. 

Observe that when you send a man to colonize in one of these 
settlements, you do not send him to a desert, as in Africa, America, or 
Australasia, but you must send him to a country peopled more or less, 
and more or less civilized. He goes there enriched with the character 
Of his country, of which advantage he soon becomes aware; and he 





DISCRETE ON IS THE BETTER PART OF VALOUR, 


uw's it and all the other advantages which the absence of law would give 
1 >im for the basest of purposes, the gratification of all his own base 
passions. All respect for the character of the country would become 
lust, and with its character we should lose our settlements. Rely upon 
it that with all our civilization and advantages, we are the nation in 
Europe the least disciplined and the least to be trusted in a situation in 
which we are not controlled by the strong arm of authority and law. 

Believe me, 

Wei .uno ton. 


You will have seen that throughout this contest Munrote opinion and 
mine have not been far different I enclose you a letter which I received 
from him some time ago, from which you may conclude what his opinion 
is upon this subject 

Pray return Munro p s letter, which you will see is for yourself alone. 


320 . To Lord Cortibormore, 

Danger of dispute behvun the Commander-m-Chief and the 
Govern#} v General. 

(Extract.) Sudbounic, land December, 1S26. 

I have had a good deal of experience in Indian governments and in 
the mode of conducting public affairs in that country, and I confess I 
was concerned to peruke more than one Minute of yours, differing with 
the Governor-General upon points purely political, and those most of 
them bygone transactions. I will not write much upon this subject, nor 
enter into a discussion whether you or the Governor-General were right, 
But of this T am certain that any public and continued difference of 
opinion between the Governor-General and the Commander-m-Chicf is 
prejudicial to the public interests, and cannot be allowed to exist. It is 
prejudicial for this reason, It shah.es the authority of government to its 
very foundations, and while such difference continues, every little man 
who takes part with either one or the other becomes of importance. 
The interests of (he party are the great object. Those of the public 
are laid aside and forgotten, and even injured with impunity, ‘ 

God forbid that I should desire you to approve of measures of which 
you disapprove, or withhold from the Governor-General your real 
opinions. But let them be your own opinions. Discuss them with him 
in private fairly and candidly before you do so upon record, and avoid 
to record your difference of opinion by Minute if it should be possible. 
The Comm andcr*in-Chief is the first executive servant of the govern^ 
mem; He is the right hand of the Governor-General, and he must be 
his friend and support his authority, or one or both must tie recalled. 


* 





TRAIN THE TROOPS OF PERSIA ANT) BAGDAD. 

'/it that in litis country of law and civil government’ the military 
SttttioriT^in such a contest, wilt go to the wall. I entreat you to attend 
to this letter, and let no man persuade you that your honour or interest 
is involved in a contest by Minute with the Governor-General. 



327. To Lord EUenborough. 

Hmv we may help the Shah anil Pacha of Bagdad. 

(Extract.) Middleton, yth October, tSrS. 

It is very desirable to encourage both the King of Persia and the Pacha 
of Bagdad to improve their military' resources; and this not so much 
with a view to the employment of these establishments, which we should 
form for those governments against the Emperor of Russia, as for the 
settlement and security of their own authority. S very small body ot 
well disciplined and obedient troops will keep in order a very'extensive 
country at a very little expense, comparatively. The government enjoys 
its resources,.and commands its military means; and can employ them 

against ihe enemy, . P 

Without such aid, the first sound of foreign war occasions insurrection 
and disorder, and expense everywhere. The resources of the count] y 
are cut off from the government; and it is deprived of the service d the 
armies which such countries would furnish against the foreign enemy i 
a belter order of things existed. Then it must be reckoned upon that 
insurrection always follows foreign war, if it does not precede and ac¬ 
company it; and the government, after having made peace with the 
foreign enemy, is obliged to reconquer Us own territories. 

We ought to encourage and assist these governments, then, m forming 
an efficient and obedient force. But tl.ey should pay the whole expense. 

You will observe Licit every officer lent to these Powers is taken away 
from the service of the army; and aggravates the inconvenient* of the 
Staff in the regiments, 

If this is to be, as it must be, an additional expense to the i.asi 
India Company, it is quite right that it should be defrayed by those for 
whose benefit it is incurred. 

1 should likewise say that we must take care that, in aiding to form 
military establishments of this description, it is done in situations in wluch 

they cannot be used against ourselves. 

The King of Persia and the Pacha of Bagdad cannot come mto 
contest with us. But I do not see for what the Utter can want armed 
ships in the Persian gulf, excepting for the attainment of objects in that 
gulf or the Indian seas. 





1 / WAS THE FIT FKESOK TO BE SELECTED' 


328, To fcho Bight Hon. J. W, Crokor. 



Why CcL WellmA was preferred to Genoa! Baird as commandant 
0/ S&ingapaiam. 


London„ 34th January, 1 Sat, 


My bear Chokfh, 


I have received your note, and shall be happy to see you on the day 
that you have fixed* 

I have often heard of Sir D. Baird’s dissatisfaction on my appoint* 
DjeiU to take the command at Seriagapatam when he bad commanded 
the successful storm of the town, on which I was not even employed, 
having been appointed to command the reserve in the trenches. Of 
course [ had nothing, I could have nothing to say to the selection of 
myself, as I was in the trenches, or rather in the town, when J received 
the order to take the command of it, ami instructions to endeavour to 
restore order, 

Baird was a gallant, hard headed, lion-hearted officer, but he had no 
talent, no tact; had strong prejudices against the natives; and he was 
peculiarly disqualified from his manners, habits, &c., and il was supposed 
his temper, for the management of them. He had been Tippoo's 
prisoner for years. He had a strong feeling of the bad usage which he 
had received during his captivity, and it is not impossible that the know¬ 
ledge of this feeling might have induced Lord Harris, and those who 
advised his Lordship, to lay him aside. 

However, of course I never inquired the reason of my appointment, 
or of Baird being laid aside. There were many other candidates besides 
Baird and myself, all senior to me, some to Baird. But J must say that 
I was the fit person to !ki selected. I had commanded the Nizam’s army 
during the campaign, and hud given universal satisfaction. I was liked 
by the natives. 

It is certainly true that this command afforded me the opportunities 
for distinction, and thus opened the road to fame, which poor Baird 
always thought was, by the same act, dosed upon him, Not with* 
standing this, he and I were always on the best terms, and I don't 
believe that there was any man who rejoiced more sincerely than be did 
m my success. 


Believe me, 


WltlJNGTOX. 




HA VK SUFFERED FROM WANT OF LIGHT GUNS* 


IL MILITARY, 


i. Organization, 

039, To Major-General St, Logor, 

Suggestion^ on Ike proposed inhrodttfficn of* galloper gum! 

(Extracts.) Fort JVilliam, nth April, 1797. 

There arc certain principles in artillery, the truth of which is undeniable 
in ah countries, and which the light artillery would bring into effect in 
this. One of these is, that the more speedily and the greater ease with 
which the gun is transported the better, provided there is equal weight ol 
metal and equal strength of carriage. 

The want of speed in the artillery of this country has been the cause 
that many advantages have been missed, many opportunities of bringing 
the enemy to action have not been taken because the artillery could not 
be brought up in rime; and, for some unaccountable reason, the Native 
armies, hating had better draught-bullocks anc larger establishments, 
have been able to draw' off their artillery when that of the British army 
could not be moved. The only objection to light artillery is the scare it)' 
of horses in India. I put the expense out of the question, as, if the 
establishment is necessary, the expense of it is not to he considered* 
I am afr tid that scarcity will be fatal to what is proposed in the 
memorial, although I think that an establishment adopting some of its 
great principles may be had without difficulty and at a trilling expense, 
and that it will render as effectual service In this country as that 
proposed, which, I think, must be rejected on account of the want of 
the necessary supply of horses. 

Everybody is aware of the difficulty which attends the movement of 
artillery by means of horses even in Europe, where ihc roads are 
comparatively excellent, where forage is comparatively plentiful, and the 
climate so favourable to them. The largest establishment of horses 
that can be supposed necessary for a park of artillery is never equal 
to transporting it for any length of time or distance, and the omy 
method of supply that can be adopted is that of pressing horses from 
the country in proportion as it is found that those belonging to the 
artillery are knocked up. 

That is the universal practice in all the armies in Europe, and, 
however improper, it cannot be dispensed with. 

[During the Mysore war, I am in formed that Lord Cornwallis had 

Q q 





SUGGESTIONS QN HORSE ARTILLERY, 
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light guns drawn by horses; but I believe before—-I am sure 
flly after he ascended the Ghauts- long before he was near the 
enemy, the horses were knocked up and the guns were drawn by 
bullocks,] 

Recourse cannot be had to such a measure in India j and, therefore, 
supposing that it was possible to establish a train of light iirtillcrv drawn 
by horses, which would he attended with some difficulty, the want of the 
supply of horses in the countries in which it is intended it would be 
used is an objection to the establishment which must be fatal 

However, to have some artillery which can be moved with celerity 
will be attended with such advantages, that I cannot readily give up 
the idea merely because there is a difficulty attending die original 
purchase of horses, and because their future supply would he im¬ 
practicable. I should therefore propose that there should be an 
establishment of horses for eight guns and four howitzers, with 
harness, &c,, at all times ready at the Park, in addition to their usual 
establishment of bullocks. &e. &c. It is Unnecessary at present to 
enter into a detail of all that would be necessary for such an establish, 
mem; but my idea is that the horses should never be used excepting 
when it is desirable, on account of being near an enemy, to move the 
artillery at a quick rate; and that all the ordinary duties of transport 
should be done as usual by the bullocks. 

I likewise think that the artilleiymen might ride upon the horses and 
upon the carnage of the guns, I am aware that the latter is liable 
to objections, but, in my opinion, not to those to which it is liable in 
Europe, a- it is not intended that the artillerymen should be upon the 
carriage for a greater length of time than during that which the horses 
are drawing it, and it cannot therefore be supposed that they will strain 
it to the same degree as it is strained in Europe, where the horses being 
at all times to the gun, and generally going at an advanced rate, the 
artillerymen are obliged to sit upon them and upon the carriage, which 
by constant use becomes strained, 

******** 

X should propose to attach to these guns, when they are m use, a party 
of light dragoons; these would answer the double purpose of escort, 
and they could assist in holding the horses when the guns were un- 
1 mbered. 

Parties of the 15th Dragoons anti of Rohan’s hussars attended some 
Ilritidi light artillery for a length of time, and did besides the patrol duly 
of the posts to vvhich it was attached, 

f think that if more is attempted at present, all will fail; and, as 
I stated above, 1 really think that it is utterly impracticable to find horses 
in India to supply the loss and waste of them which would be occasioned 
by an establishment of light artillery* 
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jP* PlimiOTIOX, IN COM PA NT'S ARMF, AT FIRST GENERAL. 

mental B.mk in the Arms ot the Euftt-Tudia 

Company. 
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Why promotion was originally general. Early system f officering Sepqy 
corps. Kings commas inns given to Company's officers. Promotion 
stiH general, in each Presidency. Lord Cornwall^ plan imperfectly 
carried out. Present system of organizing Sepoy regiments, with 
European and native officers. Promotion is still no! regimental. This 
circumstance makes the discontent at the slowness of promotion, and at 
the loss of old perquisites, a general grievance throughout the service. 
In Bengal, it also seriously impairs discipline, hy the removal of iffieers 
from corps to corps ; less so in Madras, where such removal is rare. 
And it greatly increases the cost of the Bengal army. 


The Company's army was formerly but small; it consisted of but few 
corps, and it was therefore perhaps necessary that all the officers belong 
ing to it should be liable to be removed from one to the other as the 
service might require; and that the promotion of each should not be 
confined to one corps only, but be general throughout the whole of their 
service. This was perhaps the more necessary, as the establishments at the 
different Presidencies were subject to great variations at different units : 
and, ir ihe promotion of the officers upon each establishment had not 
been general, individuals would have suffered considerably. 

In the process of time, and in consequence of the acquisition of 
extensive dominions by the Company, and of the improvements in 
the discipline of the armies of On Native powers, larger establishments 
have become necessary, and there is at present at each of the three 
settlements a very large army. These have required a different organiz¬ 
ation. At first, the European battalions only were organized as the 
King’s regiments are: the Native corps were commanded by captains or 
by majors, assisted bv an adjutant anil about ten subalterns ; and several 
(five or six) of these corps were put in a brigade commanded by a 
colonel and other field-officers. Still, the promotion of these officers 
continued to be general* 

In consequence of the representations made by several officer^ cl the 
Company's army, subsequent to the peace of ’83. of ll,e Prances 
under which they laboured from serving with the King’s regiments m 
India, such as, thaL the Company's officers of each rank were com¬ 
manded by those in the King's service of the corresponding rank, 
notwithstanding that tire dates of the commissions of the latter might be 
subsequent to those of the former, it was agreed to give to every officer 
holding a commission under the Company on the day of the cessation ol 
hostilities at Cuddalore, a simitar commission from the King, dated on 
that day; and upon the promotion or appointment of any officer in future, 

Q q a 
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ffinission from the King of the same date as that which he reo 
the Company, It was likewise promised 10 them that the King 
would not grant to any officer in his army brevet commissions for India 
only; and that such officers who then held them, and who should refuse 
to give them up, should be ordered home. The army still remained 
organized as before* and the promotion general instead of regimental. 
The last war with Tippoo Sahib proved, that notwithstanding what 
h .d been done for the army at different times by the Company, and 
immediately previous to it by the King, the officers in the Company's 
service, in proportion to the length of time they had served, were, com¬ 
paratively with those in the King's service, in a very inferior situation ; 
and the justice of Lord Cornwallis induced him to form a plan for their 
relief, and to rake the opinion of different officers at the head of the 


Madras and of the Bengal armies respecting its efficacy and propriety. 

It is needless to enter into a statement of what that plan was, or to 
notice all the improper and unnecessary violence to which it gave rise. 
In my opinion it would have been more advantageous to the Company’s 
army than the present arrangement, which, after the discussion of two 
years, has been adopted. The Company's infantry are now organized 
as the King's are, with this difference onlv: that a Native regiment, 
consisting of two battalions (2000 men), has the same number of 
European officers only that one battalion of Europeans has; but the 
former has, in addition thereto, its Native officers. 

This has occasioned a considerable promotion to the higher ranks, 
and to that of captain, Besides this promotion, the officers of the 
Company's army arc included in the brevets which are granted to 
those in the King's, The rank of captain 1 ms likewise been given 
to all those who were in the army previous to January 'Si, who have 
not been promoted in consequence of the new regulations. The most 
essential part, however, of those arrangements, that in which, in my 
opinion, the public as well as the officers are most interested, has not 
been adopted, as Sir Robert Abercromby gave his opinion in a minute 
against it: this part is, the promotion of officers in regitnenfs as far as 
the rank of Major, instead of by seniority throughout the whole of each 
establishment 


Notwithstanding the liberality with which the regulations have been 
framed, the extensive promotion which has been given, and the great 
expense which lias been incurred, It has been impossible to place every 
individual in a situation as high as from the length of his services he 
deserves* In all the sanies several officers, with the brevet of captain, 
are still subalterns. In the Bengal army there are *40 or rso sub¬ 
alterns of fourteen or fifteen years standing in the service, whose 
prospect of promotion is very distant. This must create a certain 
discontent, and, in the course of a few years (particularly if the pro- 




DEFECTS AND MISCHIEF OF THE NEW SYSTEM, 

** the King's army should ever again be as rapid as it ha 
MW „ lately), it may be expected that it will again break out in the same 
dangerous manner that it did upon the late occasion. If the promotion 
by regiments were adopted* it might be expected that* as these officers 
would be placed as the senior subalterns of each corps* in a short time 
they would be promoted; but even if they were not promoted so soon 
as I expect, if some were unfortunately superseded by officers junior to 
themselves with better fortune in other corps* and tlsit they should still 
remain subalterns after a length of time* the grievance would be that of 
an individual instead of thaL of a whole army: if there were more of these 
instances Lhan is by any means probable, they would be ot individual 
grievances, which would be felt by those alone whom the)' affected at the 
moment* and would not interest the army. 

The fact is* that the arrangements have not given satisfaction, in 
Bengal particularly* and among the lower and more numerous ranks. 
Under the former system* the captain or major of a battalion of sepoye* 
by defrauding his men f and by keeping his corps incomplete* made a 
fortune in a few years. Every officer who was detached* in proportion 
to the size of his detachment made a sum of money; and these ad¬ 
vantages, together with others which they received from the public, they 
have necessarily Lost, The number of old office** was so great that it was 
impossible they should all get rank j and even those who have got rank, 
have lost very considerable emoluments- This must in the end create 
great discontent. The army at present act as one btftfy; the benefits and 
grievances of one arc the same to the whole, and they are irresistible; 
their discontents, therefore, are more dangerous than those of other 
armies. If they were permanently placed in regiments* every individual* 
instead of feeling the grievances of the whole body, would feel those only 
which affected his own corps, or perhaps his own person : besides that* 
from the size and extent of the army and of the country in which it 
is placed, it is reasonable to expect that, however extensive any particular 
grievance (such as that of want of promotion) might be, some corps 
would not feel it, or would enjoy other advantages to compensate for it: 
and even one such would be sufficient to prevent the bad effect, of 
any discontent. 

Besides this benefit* it is certain that if ihe officers, when once posted 
to regiments, knew that they were not to expect to be moved from them, 
the army would be better disciplined. An onicer never takes pains 
with a corps from which he knows that he can be removed when he 
pleases; his credit does not depend upon the slate in which it is 
found. The difference in the state of discipline of the army upon thi- 
coast and in that of Bengal is a strong confirmation of this Tact, At 
Madras it is not the practice to remove officer from one corps to 
another, excepting when absolutely necessary, and the army is in >< r > 
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v.:j.dfjfgr order; in Bengal, from circumstances which! shall men lion here- 
after, they are moved when and where they please, and there is no army 
that lays claim to the title of disciplined that is in such a bad state. 

The conduct of the Coast army will illustrate another part of this 
subject, Although their rise is not regimental, the officers are per¬ 
manently posted to corps; and notwithstanding that their grievances 
were heavier than those suffered by the officers in Bengal, there was 
not the same violence of complaint, nor any reason to fear for the 
consequences of discontent. The grievances were not less felt than in 
Bengal ; but as they were regularly organised, anti each corps com¬ 
manded by an officer whose credit depended upon its state of discipline, 
and who was responsible for its allegiance, the complaints were never 
so loud: the army never acted as one body, as in Bengal To their 
credit it may be said, that if it bad been necessary, they would have gone 
to Bengal and quelled a mutiny for the redress of grievances, in die 
success of which they were more interested than those who mutinied. 
From the promotion being general throughout the line in Bengal, and 
from the consequent practice of removing officers from one corps to 
another whenever they please, not only the army is not disciplined, but 
it is much more expensive than it would be otherwise. The infantry 
there consists of three regiments of Europeans, and, at present, fourteen 
regiments of sepoys. These are distributed almost equally in six 
stations ; whereby three are in Bengal and Balmr, where the troops get 
half batta ; one in Benares where they get full batta; and two in Oude, 
where they get double full batta. The stations in Bengal and Baliar 
make detachments to different places where full batta is likewise given. 
The. staff of every army is taken indiscriminately from its; line, and every 
corps gives a part of it In every army each corps has a number of 
officers absent from ill health or on furlough, or for other causes. In the 
Bengal army, from the practice of removing officers from their corps 
when they desire it, the regiments in Bengal and Bahar have all the 
stall posted to them; all the sick, and all those on furlough. Those in 
Benares and in Qudc have nearly ail the effective officers of the army; 
even those who remain posted to a regiment within the provinces are 
detached; ancl it is not uncommon to see a regiment at one of the. lower 


stations without an officer excepting the commanding officer, who always 
receives full batta, and the adjutant and quartermaster, who receive very 
large allowances r so that, upon the whole, it may be said, with but few 
exceptions, that every officer in the Company's service present in Bengal 
receives either full or double full bntta, or is upon the staff. The expense, 
therefore, is enormous. If they were permanently posted to their regi¬ 
ments, and if the promotion were regimental, the staff, the sick, and the 
furlough would fall equally, or neat ly so, among them all: there would 
be a certain number of officers present with the corps stationed widen, as 





CORPS OF TO BE KEPT UP, 

those stationed without the provinces; and thus not only 
^Arollftfihe annv be better disciplined, but nearly one-third of the expense 
of balta would' be saved. Two of the regiments of sepoys were detached 
10 the Northern Ci rears, where they receive full balta ; I believe they are 
lately returned. 

Arthur W rllislkv. 


331 * To Major-General Sydenham. 

In future Indian wars, celerity of movement will be a primary rtqumte. 
Henct Shi whole corps of bullock-drivers ought to be retained. Pi, - 
poses to which the permanent M/cck-irain should be applied. 

(Extract) Seringapalacn, r6th Jan., 1800* 

In the Wars which we may expect in India in future, we must look in 
U g ht and quick movements : and we ought always to be in (hat state to 
Ire able to strike a blow as soon as a war might become evidently neces¬ 
sary. There would be no difficulty in hiring bullocks (and even good 
one3) to draw our guns, in the same manner ns was done m the com 
meneement of last war, during the time that the other preparations might 
be making; but for these, as heretofore, there would be no drivers; and 
by the time that the army would be collected and prepared to move the 
bullocks, as usual, would be either dead or unfit for service. Therefore, 
I insist upon it that, whether the bullocks are kept or not, the corps ol 
bullock-drivers ought to be retained in the service in the present situa¬ 
tion or affairs, even if to pay the expense it should be necessary to send 
away a regiment of Europeans or to disband one of sepoys. Itul the 
bullock-drivers make nearly the whole expense of the establishment, and, 
therefore, considering the small expense attending, and the great ad¬ 
vantage of having 3500 trained cattle in good order when the army 
is to take the field, I would not recommend that their numbers should be 


at all diminished. . ... r ■ e 

This number will give a sufficiency for a field train of 50 pieces of 
cannon, with a!! their stores, and wilt leave a large number for your 
provision department. It would be useless and ridiculous to Hunk 
of providing for a heavy train, and it would be improper, m my 
opinion, to apply those bullocks to the draught of it, should one be ever 


It is fu st to be recollected that a road must be made wherever a heavy 
trun goes, and that, when that is done, the number of bullocks allowed 
by the Company’s regulations, be they ever so bait, are fully equal to 
drawing it as fast as it ought to go. Of this t have only to refer to the 
experience of die last war. It was certainly impossible to find worse 
bullocks than the army had, and yet there was no difficulty in getting on 
the guns, excepting whore the road was bad. in these situations, the 



supplies not to depend on civil govsrnme 


^ , bullocks, even those we have now, would not have enabled 

longer marches, or to move more quickly. Good and strong 
bullocks are essentially necessary to field-pieces, because these are 
always liable to be moved across the country where there is no road, and 
because, in fact, they can be of no use m the troops excepting they can 
be so moved. Therefore it is that I would Have this establishment kept 
and applied solely to the drawing of a field-train and its stores, and of a 
provision department, and, perhaps, of treasure* 


332. To Colonel Pater. 

Dealers not to be constrain ! by ike civil government to supply the troops on 
march . If you pay whai they a$k t self-interest will induce them h 
Sill / and competition mill leaver the price. 

Camp 2 mill’s south of Cull umbel la, 
(Extract.) isl June, 1H00. 

Most certainly orders have been given to permit the people of the 
country to sell you every thing that you may want, and that they may 
have, but orders have not been given to the aumildars to interfere to 
procure anything for you; because I am exceedingly anxious that the 
troops should be independent of the civil Government, from which X 
desire nothing more than that they will remain neuter, and I am willing 
and desirous that we should depend for our supplies on what alone can 
make them plentiful, viz, our ow n money and the interest which the 
people of the country have to dispose of the articles in their possession 
of which we are in want* This interest they will steadily pursue if the 
Government remain neuter, and that is all I desire from them; and it is all 
the assistance which I receive or ever have received in probably the most 
plentiful camps that haw ever been known in this country. Under these 
ctreumstances I have to recommend to you to order the gram agents to 
purchase gram at any rate, and immediately to complete their bullocks, 
and to keep them so* You should have no nerrick for rice in your bazaar; 
let the bazaar people purchase it and sell it for what they can: it will be 
dear probably jusr at first, as gram will be likewise, but the high price 
given will occasion a desire to sell, a consequent competition ntjiong the 
sellers, and will lower the price. 

What I have above written is the dictate of common sense proved to 
be true by experience, and you may depend upon it that the interests of 
the people are a better foundation for supplies than the exertions or any 
numildar or civil Government, provided they will remain neuter* 

You may ask, ir the people feel this interest, and arc allowed to act as 
it dictates, why do they refuse to sell their goods, and ask so enormous a 
price for them, and one so much above that which is common and 
natural? I answer because it is their interest. They know perfectly 


"Winy 
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likely to happen, and from experience they know what they 
^arcTTfdy to get for their goods when what they expect will happen* 
They therefore now ask, a larger price for them than they are worth, and 
keep them up to get it; but give that price and you wiU immediately 
create a competition which will reduce it as low as it probably ought 


I have in my camp at this moment all the Company's bullocks, and 
my consumption of gram is probably greater than that of all the regi¬ 
ments or cavalry put together. I have never had any assistance what* 
ever from any aumildar, and I have not yet heard that there has been 
any difficulty in procuring that or anything else, and the price is low. 
If it were ten times higher it must bo given, and as long as the Govern¬ 
ment will not interfere I shall be well supplied. 


333. To the Secretary of Government, Hadrae* 

In efficiency of ike huUoek tysfm, from ike absent* of Ike real owners of the 
taiik* Officers ought to he responsible fir (he transport of their tents ; 
and he put on tent athwance, 

(EatrActs,) Gamp nt Luck nanism i^th July, tBoo. 

The bad weather, mentioned in tny letter of the 20th, continued to 
the night of the ziut, and destroyed at that time nearly one half of the 
public hired carriage cattle of the detachment. 

* * * * * * * * 

It is evident that upon the present bullock system a similar incon¬ 
venience is always* to be expected. The detachment left Mysore with 
the finest bullocks that I have yet seen with troops. There has been at 
no time a want of forage, and the few bullocks and the cattle m the ser¬ 
vice of individuals arc in high condition; hut there is a want among the 
public lured cattle of the presence of the real owners, those who might 
fed Tor their loss, and who would take pains for their preservation. The 
real owners are dubashes at Seriugapalam or at Madras, who employ 
servants as fictitious owners in camp; and it is often necessary to force 
them out to bring forage for the cattle to eat. The consequence is they 
are starved, and hard work or bad weather (of the former of which, it is 
to be observed, upon this occasion they have had none, and oF die latter 
only two days) destroys them fell, reduces the best troops to a crltica 
situation, and puts an end to every intended operation. 

It is impossible to alter the system at present, or probably at any time , 
but it would be a considerable relief to it if the tents of the officers were 
curried by themselves. Whenever there is a difficulty the camp equipage 
department suffers most, and to relieve it is attended with most incon¬ 
venience* In fact, a bullock which is not taken care of is very unequal 
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<\my an officer's tent, which at this season of the year is g£ 
i. Beetles, although under the regulations a larger hire is paid for 
bullocks which carry tents than for others, it is by no means so profitable 
an employ merit, for cattle as if they were In any other department* When 
cattle carry tents, it is necessary that they should ail be produced every 
day, and that the drivers should be complete, or the officers complain 
When they are employed in the carriage of grain or of stores, all, or, at 
least, a large proportion of the spare bullocks are employed in carrying 
goods lor the baiaar people or individuals, from which a protit is 
derived* The number of drivers for these bullocks is not necessary, and 
is never complete* I bus, then, the employment of cattle in die camp 
equipage department, although highest paid by the public, is not the 
most lucrative to the bullock owners j and in consequence the camp 
equipage, instead of having the best, generally has the worst bullocks, 
and is most difficult to move. If the public bullocks of other depart¬ 
ments should fail, it is always possible to find other means of Carriage in 
an army; but tents require the cattle in the service of the public) and if 
these fad, it is not at all Limes possible to replace them. For all these 
reasons I take the liberty of again recommending that the officers may 
be put on tent allowance. 


334, To Idoute n ant- C o! on el MftO&iister. 

Military cervfa ferbidden. 

(Extract,) Sedngapa^m, sjat May, iSoi, 

The Resident ha* mentioned to me that the ryots have been forced lo 
bring straw and gram to your camp for sale, of which they complain as 
;m inconvenience, as it takes up much of the time of those who would 
otherwise be employed in the cultivation of the country* 1 beg leave to 
rceaf to iour recollection that the Honourable Company has allowed a 
bullock for each horse to carry his gram, and a grass cutter for each 
horse to bring in his forage, and therefore there is no reason why the 
ryots who have gram and straw for sale should be obliged to bring those 
articles to your camp. However, as there is now- a larger number of 
horses in camp than followers and bullocks are provided for; it may be 
supposed that there are some grounds for requiring that gram and forage 
should be brought in by the ryots. But I beg to observe upon that point, 
that a grass-cutter can with ease bring more than one horse can consume, 
M Straw is to be given to the horses, and the same may be said of gram 
in the plentiful country in which you are stationed* I therefore request 
that the practice of requiring ihat gram and straw may be brought into 
your camp for sale by the ryots may be discontinued entirely. 
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335 , To Major Paterson. 

Military hwuars ; and, discouragement of a iispuhitkms spirit* 


r Extracts.) 


.StringapiUni, 311st July, 1S01. 


Government lias never given ai \y orders regarding the conduct of 
bazaars, but has left them entirely under the direction of the officers 
commanding different bodies of troops at different times, arid they hold 
dic e officers responsible that their regulations shall be such as to insure 
to the troops a plentiful, regular, and cheap supply of provisions. 

Upon the different occasions that I have bad under my immediate 
command bodies of troops, I have always regulated the bazaars upon the 
principles adopted by Lord Cornwallis and General Harris. No duties 
have been collected excepting upon intoxicating drugs and liquors; the 
sale of everything else 'has been free. The cutwals of the regimental 
bazaars have been ordered to obey the commanding officers of the 
regiments to which they were attached, at the same time that they were 
under the direction of Lhc head cmwal in camp and the officer super¬ 
intending the bazaar, 

This is the system which I prefer, and shall always adopt; but I don't 
think it proper that I should interfere so far in a business for which 
Lieutenant-Colonel Macalister only is responsible, as to desire that he 
should adopt the system which l prefer, even although that system lias 
the sanction of Lord Cornwallis and General Harris. Under these 
circumstances, and as I don’t see anything in the older by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Macalhter which can tend to distress the troops for provisions, 

I must forbear to interfere upon this occasion. 

******** 
Having thus given an answer to the reference made by you, I have to 
request that if my answer be not satisfactory, you will be so bind as to 
refer the matter to the Commander-In-Chief; at the same time I recom¬ 
mend a system of conciliation rathe* than any further reference upon 
the subject from either side. 


330. To Lieutenant-Colonel Shoo. 

Eunmans in European regtmnh. 


(Extract.) 


Serin gapatniu, ?nd Oct., iftot. 


1 wish to have your opinion upon the subject of two officers in the 
3 Jrd regiment, Lieutenants Hook anti Stewart, who, I understand, are 
as black as my hat; at least I am told so by Lieutenant-Colonel St John, 
in whose garrison of Poonamallee they were quartered for some rime. 
I am also informed that one of them. Lieutenant Hook, says that he con- 
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ivcd to avoid showing himself at the War Office or to the Duke oT York 
and I am sure he must have equally avoided Lord Cornwallis. Without 
having any prejudice against half caste men, who* I dare say, may he intrin¬ 
sically as good as Others, I have a strong objection to a black face in an 
European corps in this country; and l think that* if these gentry arc of the 
colour that I hear they are, it is not proper that they should be allowed to 
remain in the 33rd regiment, at least without the particular orders of the 
Commandcr-in-Chief upon the subject. My present opinion is, that they 
ought to be reported to the Comma ruler-in-Chief, and that they ought to 
be made to show themselves at the Adjutant-General's office ; and after 
this inspection, if the Comm an tier-in- Chief thinks it proper that they 
should continue to be officers, it is his aflffiir* and not ours* 


337- To Captain Wilks* 

Rdirliig pensions of officers in iJu Campanffs army, 

(Extract.) Serin gapfifcam. ififh Aug., tSoa* 

l am still of opinion that it cannot be intended to deprive the officers 
of the army of the pensions upon retirement* The inconveniences 
attending them are obvious; but every man who considers at all must 
see that they must be continued, or the old abuses abolished by Lhe 
regulations of 1796 must be revived, or there can be no longer a local 
army in India. I believe the Court of Directors prefer keeping their 
army, even with this expense, to giving it up or to rendering it worse than 
useless by a revival of the old abuses. 

Since the establishment of the pensions, the Court of Directors have 
been uncommonly liberal upon this subject* They have taken off many 
restrictions upon Retirement, and they have given pensions to officers 
retiring at different periods of service on account of bad health. By 
these regulations they have undoubtedly added to the expense of the 
pension establishment* If they were a body capable of acting upon any 
systematic plan, either with a good or bad object in view, I should 
agree that the increase of the expense of the pension establishment 
has been made in order to render it more odious to the King s ministers 
and the public, and in order to render it more certain that it would be 
abolished; but we all know, both from the constitution of the Court of 
Directors and from the mode in which they do business, that they axe 
not capable of forming a systematic plan of that kind, and of waiting 
quietly its result. If they wanted to destroy the pension establishment, 
they would have dashed at it at once rather than have increased its 
expense as the most certain mode of increasing the number of its 
enemies, and of finally obtaining its abolition* I am induced, therefore, 
to attribute the liberal arrangements above alluded to to a spirit friendly 
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. ..^.tttution, founded upon a sense of its benefits to the military 
service, and, of course, to the power of the Company, 

In all great bodies there are many who see only the inconveniences 
of an institution, particularly if it be attended with expense; but I can 
hardly believe that the Court of Directors in general are blind to the 
benefits of this institution, or that the King’s ministers would allow 
them to abolish it as long as it is the policy of Great Britain to govern 
India through the Company, to have there a local army, and to keep the 
patronage out of the hands of the Crown. 



838* To Lie utemmt- General Stuart 

Native eltphani-kttptrs require European superintendence, 

(Extract.) ’Walwajee, I'ph Sept,, 1802. 

I send this day to the Adjutant-General a letter from Captain ‘Mackay 
upon the subject of the gun-bullocks* &c. In drawing your attention to 
this subject, I take the liberty of mentioning one connected therewith, 
for which 1 have to apologize, as the elephants to which it relates are no 
longer under my superintendence. By the tent regulations, 1 observe 
that they are attached to the European regiments, and tin .Military Board 
have lately ordered that they should be detached LO the places in which 
the regiments arc stationed. 

[ know the people who have charge of them perfectly well, and I 
assure you that they are not to be trusted in the care of these valuable 
animals without European superintendence, T have worked them more 
probably than any officer in the array, and l never saw them out of 
condition when they were under the eye of the agent; biU whenever 
they have been detached they have fallen off in condition, and some 
have died, and frequent instances of frauds and thefts in feeding them 
have been discovered. 

1 therefore take the liberty of recommending to you that they should 
be placed under the immediate care or the quartermasters of the regi¬ 
ments, and that the attention of the commanding-officers should be 
called to the state of their condition. It will in some cases perhaps b* 
impossible that they should be kept in the place with the regiment to 
which they are attached; but it will scarcely be necessary that they 
should be detached to a greater distance than twenty miles, and the 
quartermaster ought to see them constantly. 




MONEY ADVANCES TO BR ThJA R K 7 E$< 

330. To Iiieutoaarit-General Stuart. 

xftnt , amt m what conditions,, advances should he made 
to the brinjarries* 

(r£L24 th Jan,, j 803* 

I think that Major Monro is mistaken regarding the necessity of 
giving advances to the brinjarries, and that to give these advances, ex¬ 
cepting in the manner I shall point out, would be more prejudicial than 
beneficial to the service. The brinjarries are merchants who trade in 
grain and attend armies In time of war, and trade in salt between the sea 
coast and the inland countries of the peninsula and carry on a small 
trade in time of peace- The trade which they carry on in grain in time 
of peace is of no great ex tent, because there are few species of grain 
which will pay the expense of a long land carriage, loaded as all grain is 
with dnti is ; and the trade which they carry on in salt does not give em¬ 
ployment to the number of cattle w hich they can employ m lime of war. 
They keep these cattle, however, in time of peace, although they have 
no employment for them, and the whole are ready to attend armies in 
the field when their services are called for. As merchants, it is obvious 
that the brinjarries must have at all times a sufficiency of capital to pro¬ 
vide loads for the but locks employed in carrying on their trade in peace; 
indeed they must have more, as the contents of their loads being salt, 
are more valuable than any load of grain. The necessity of giving them 
advances of cash to provide toads for the cattle, therefore, if it exist at 
all, exists only in respect to that proportion for which they have not em¬ 
ployment in peace. Upon this statement the first object should be to 
ascertain what number of their cattle have usually been employed in 
peace, and in what manner, and then the number of cattle belonging to 
each tamlah for which there has been no employment. An advance 
might be made for each head of these last (provided it should appear 
that the Landah had not capital) sufficient to purchase a load for each 
bullock, and an engagement ought to be taken from the owner of the 
cattle to whom the advance should be made, to produce at a certain 
period for the service of the army the whole number of bullocks loaded 
which it might have been ascertained he had in his possession. The 
consequence of adopting a different line of conduct, and of giving 
advances (either of cash or loads of grain, which is the same t;,ing) 
generally without such previous inquiry, is that the briniarries by out the 
money given to ihem and purchase new cattle instead of loads for those 
thev have long had; they then find more difficulty in procuring the 
number of loads they require ; and as they are always unwilling to move 
till ever) bullock is loaded, there is an additional delay, and the service 
suffers greater inconvenience. 







DIFFICULTY OCCURS IN PURCHASING FORAGE, 
340 . Memiox*aiidiirn upon Forage 1 . 



The first object to be attained is, that this necessary article should be 
got for the troops; the next, trial the inhabitants should receive a fair 
value for it. Indeed the first depends much upon the last; as it Is 
certain that unless the value is given for any article that ts required for 
the armies* it will not long be obtained without the use or force and more 
trouble than it is worth. 

With a view to the first object, the Rajah's government have been 
prevailed upon to give orders in ail parts of the country through which 
the troops were to pass, that straw might be sold to whoever should 
require it. There is a portion of the straw, however, which the in 
habitants will never sell, viz., that which they require for the food of 
their own cattle during a certain period of the year. Nothing will 
tempt them to part with this portion; and when they have but little 
more than this, they become unwilling lo sell any. When the troops 
arrive at any camp, till their followers commonly go to the nearest village 
for forage; the people find difficulty in supplying all the demands with 
the necessary celerity, they become frightened, they fear that if they 
supply till the demands they will not have the quantity necessary for 
themselves, and they end in refusing to sell any, if they are protected 
by a safeguard, which U k impossible to refuse them. 

It is apparent, therefore, that in order that the troops may get a suffi 
deney of forage, it is necessary that the villagers should not have reason 
to fear that they will be deprived of that which is absolutely requisite 
for the subsistence of their own cattle, and that with this view measures 
should be taken to prevent them from foraging all in the same village. 

In order to effect this the Sircar has been called upon to furnish an 
account of the number of villages in the neighbourhood of each ground 
of encampment, the distance and bearing of each from the place which 
gives the name to the camp, and the number of bullock loads of forage 
which each can afford to sell. This return k translated and, put into a 
form a copy of which accompanies this memorandum, is given to the 
quartermaster’s department the day before the march, who allots to the 
corps and departments the different villages for forage according to their 
several wants. 

The corps, &c + . are then ordered in the General Orders to forage in 
certain villages by name, of which the direction from the place which 
gives the name of die camp is inserted. My orders of this day will 
show the mode in which this is arranged. 

The quartermaster ascertains the wants of each corps or department 
called for from heads of corps or departments, and from individuals 


J h i lowxl in a Bebpai^h to Lieutenant’General] Stuart, dated* Camp at Ifeatkypoqr, 
31 st Lcb, i &q3~EJ, 
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to head-quarter of the number of cattle belonging to all 
^"descriptions of people attached to each, He then calculates the 
number of bullock loads of straw required by each corps, &c. T at the 
rate of one bullock load for fifteen bullocks for one day. This is a 
large proportion; but as the people are obliged to pay for what Ehey 
get, they will not take more than they want, and by this calculation there 
can be no disappointment. 

The regiments of cavalry are not allowed to have straw- for their 
horses, excepting for the number for which there are no grass-cutlers. 
No country can afford to supply forage for our armies if the means 
allowed by the Company to supply the regiments of cavalry with green 
forage are not faithfully applied to that purpose. They get straw, 
however, for all the bullocks attached to them, of which there are 
considerable numbers, and for the horses for which there are no grass- 
cutters, The place which gives the name to the camp is never allotted 
to any corps, as the Sircar have always prepared and allotted the straw 
at that place to the Company's gun bullocks. 

According to thb mode above 20.000 head of cattle have been foraged 
in this division plentifully and without trouble ; besides Furneah s army, 
in which there are doubtless 5000 more, and above 1500 horse, all of 
wtyich get straw* 

When a camp is likely to remain in one place for a few days, the 
foraging can easily lie managed by an extension of the same system. 
It is only to allot to corps, &c. villages at the distance of four and five 
coss instead of under one. Accordingly a detail will be forwarded to 
head quarters of the quantity of Straw in every village as far as five and 
six coss from Mayaconda, 

In regard to the second object, it was some years ago settled that the 
price of straw in Mysore should be one bullock load for three silver 
fanarns, if sent lor to a village; if brought to the camp, the price of this 
article, like every other, ought to be allowed to find its ov a level; and 
accordingly in this camp there are people who go out to the villages, 
where they buy it at the regulated price, and bring it into the bazaar, 
where they sell il to the bazaar people whose bullocks may be more 
profitably employed, or to others at an advance. 

This settled price, I am informed by the Dewaii, is a fair equivalent 
for the straw* Measures ought to be taken to insure its payment. 
When the straw is in the neighbourhood of the camp, it is probable that 
nobody will venture to plunder it; but when the forage is brought from a 
distance, some faults of this kind may be expected* It is to be observed, 
however, that every village will be allotted to a particular corps \ and if 
the criminal should escape from the villagers, it will not be difficult to find 
out £0 whom he belonged. If any one ts caught, he ought to be severely 
punished, and one or two examples will stop this crime entirely. 


MUttJrjf 
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341. To Ijioutoriant-Colonel Dallas. 

Unnecessary -pmse/oY forage disallowed. 


Sir, Camp near Foomb, z+ffi Aprils 1S03, 

In answer to your letter of the 23rd, I have to inform you that I am 
perfectly aware of the necessity that the public should pay for the forage 
which the horses received on the 20th and 21st instant It was neces¬ 
sary for the service that the cavalry should make an extraordinary forced 
march, on which it was not possible for their grass-cutters to follow them 
or to join them lit) late on the next day. On their arrival at Poonah 
forage was to be procured only by purchase; and as there is no regu¬ 
lated allowance for providing it, it must be an extraordinary charge 
of this detachment, I shall accordingly direct that this expense may be 


defrayed, 

Tn respect to the expense incurred on the 22nd, 33rd, and 24th, I 
have to observe that It stands on grounds entirely different. The grass- 
cutlers were then arrived, and the question is whether the want of grass 
has been such as that they have not been able to do their duly, and that 
it became necessary to incur an additional expense for the horses. The 
object of ah the regulations of government for years past has been to 
bring all expenses under certain heads, and to preclude ihe necessity of 
incurring extra expenses by the means of officers of the junior ranks of 
the army. This object is one of great importance, not only to the public, 
but to the officers, as every additional expense of this nature must in¬ 
crease their responsibility, and render them more liable to the checks of 
the auditor's office. Under these circumstances it is proper that I should 
proceed with caution in sanctioning or recommending even a momentary 
deviation from the established practice, 

I observe that in the returns forwarded by you, the officers command¬ 
ing regiments have not stated the quantity of grass brought in by the 
grass-cutters, excepting the officer commanding the 4th regimeni; nor 
has any one of them declared that upon an examination of the banks of 
the rivers and nullahs in the neighbourhood of this camp the grass usually 
brought in by the grass-cutters cannot be mowed, 1 have reason to 
believe that it can. 


I have also to inform you that, since I had a conversation with you 
upon ibis subject, I have made inquiries regarding it, and 1 find that the 
whole expense of forage for the horses of the country cavalry, which 
their chiefs also pay for, docs not amount to more than about a quarter 
of a rupee for each horse. The average expense of forage for our troops 
amounts to more than that sum, even with the addition of the assistance 
of the grass-cutters. Upon the whole, particularly as 1 propose to march 
towards the hills on the day after to-morrow*, in which plenty of grass 
Vrih be procured, I am desirous to avoid introducing into the service a 

R r 
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-^Aviation from the established practice, which mn y be attended bylnany - 

- public and private inconveniences; but if the officers commanding regi¬ 
ments should be desirous that the question should be referred to the 
Corn mantle r-iii-Cine r, I mil with pleasure transmit all the papers to be 
laid before hinu 


I have, &c.. 


ARTJf V It W.E LI ESL E Y. 


34a, To I»ioutonant-General Stuart, 

Predatory itn&entf &j of the brinjarrit^ We ought not /<? depend on 
them far from their homes. 

(TxtmcU) Camp at Pooruih, ijib May, 1803. 

I find the brinjarries, and indeed all the people of the Mysore country 
and the Carnalic, very averse to staying in this country* It is true that 
forage, and all kinds of provisions, are uncommonly dear: I therefore 
rake the liberty of recommending to you to bring Forward as many hired 
bullocks as possible, and to depend less upon the brinjarries for supply¬ 
ing your troops than I have. The more I see of them, the more I am 
convinced that we have entirely mistaken the character of these people; 
and that, unless they are permitted to plunder the country through which 
they pass, or to have profits such as the Native armies arc able to give 
them from plunder, they will not follow' the troops to any distance from 
the place at which they usually reside, I have had the greatest difftcub 
ties with them, and they have deceived me, and broken their engage¬ 
ments. upon every occasion. Col. Stevenson, who has another set, 1 ms 
been obliged to punish, and even to put some to death, for plunder in 
the Teshwalfs country. 


343* G* O, 

Grain to he paid for before removal* 

Camp at Nowly, Monday, list Nov., 1803 . 

Repeated orders having been given to the agent for cavalry supplies 
to cause payment to be made on the spot for grain taken by his servants 
in the villages, and complaints having been made to-day that grain so 
taken has not been paid for, Major-General Wellesley is pleased to pub¬ 
lish in General Orders a general regulation, that grain taken or bargained 
for, in the villages, by any department belonging io the army, shall be 
paid Tor on the spot before the grain is removed; and he warns all 
persons concerned chat any deviations from this rule will be submitted 
to a public inquiry. 


Arthur Wellssiet. 



COMPENSATION FOR Sill ADAH 


344, To the Secretary of Government. 


Expediency of a prfatisimfor wotmhd silladars i andfor ihgfamilies of 
lime killed ; and of a compensation for horns killed or wounded 


Camp at Tiraloo, it^ih June, 1804, 

I have bad the honour of receiving your letter of the 18th ins!., upon 
the subject of an application from Col. Murray, that provision might 
be made for the sillaclar horse who might be wounded in the service; and 
for the families of those who might be killed. It is not reasonable to 
expect that persons of this description, who have no means of sub- 
sis tonee, excepting those afforded by military service, will risk their lives, 
or being disabled, unless made certain of n provision hereafter. The 
want of this provision is the great defect of all the Native military 
services; and is the cause of llie frequent instances of misbehaviour 
before an enemy of the country troops. The truth of this observation is 
proved by the fact, that the troops in the service of Hyder Aly, and his 
son Tip poo, and those now in the service of the Rajah of Mysore, 
for whom provision is made, in case they should receive wounds, and for 
their families, in case they should be killed, have uniformly behaved 
better in battle than any other Native troops of whom we have a know 
ledge. I therefore strongly recommend to government, that the measures 
proposed by CoL Murray may be adopted. It would be necessary, 
however, in the first instance, to submit the claims of those disabled by 
wounds, and of the families of the horsemen who may be killed in Ihe 
service, to the decision of a committee of officers, in the same manner 
as the claims of persons actually in the military service of the Hon. 
Company. 

With the same view of rendering more efficient this body of cavalry 
attached to Col. Murray's corps, I beg leave to suggest to the Governor 
in Council the expediency of paying for the horses which may be killed, 
or rendered unfit for service by wounds received in action. This is 
another measure which has been practised by Hyder and Tippoo, and 
the present Mysore government, and with lire best effects. There are 
two modes of paying for these horses. One, which has always been 
practised by the Mussuhnann and Hindu government of Mysore, is to 
pay the horsemen 200 rupees for every horse killed or disabled, whatever 
may be his value: the Other Is, to register a description and value of the 
horse when the horseman is entertained; and when the horse is killed or 
disabled, to pay for him at the rate at which he shall be valued in the 
register. I rather believe that the horsemen would prefer the latter 
mode, and it w'ill, probably, prove equally cheap to the Hon. Company* 
as but few of their horses can be valued at a higher rate than 200 rupees, 

R r 2 
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measure should be adopted, a committee ought to be assembled 
to ascertain the claims of the horsemen When all these measures shall 
be adopted, the silladar horse with Cot. Murray ought to be a most 
efficient body. 


346. To Sir William Clarke, Bart. 

Hxperfimy of trammg infantry to work guth. 

(Extract.) Fort St. George* 4th March, 1S05. 

The government of Bombay might, 1 should think , afford to complete 
your artillery at Goa; but it is certain that the corps of artillery in all 
parts of India are very weak, and it is not improbable but that the 
authorities at Bombay may think it more important to preserve their 
strength entire there than to make you as strong as you wish. I therefore 
recommend you to have some of your infantry trained to the gun ex¬ 
ercise, a practice which, in my opinion, ought to be adopted in all parts 
of India. 

I don't mean to say that I prefer artillery to infantry; 011 the contrary, 
my opinion is that die main strength of our armies consists in British 
infantry. But I think that a soldier cannot know too much, anti in a 
garrison one who understands the duly of an artilleryman may be so far 
more useful than one who knows only the duly of an infantry soldier. 

The same reasoning applies to the Native infantry, and it is my 
opinion that some of these ought to be taught the great gun exercise; 
but care should he taken to select for this purpose those men who are 
known and distinguished for their attachment to the service, 


346. To the Bight Hon. Charles Wynn. 

Rt a tons against amalgamating the Presidential armies ; and equalizing 
their pay, 

Mv dear Wynn, London, 6Eh August. 1816. 

I have received your letter and the abstract of the correspondence 
upon the equalization of the Indian pay. 

I differ from those who originally recommended the equalization of the 
pay. I served in ll. largest armies ever collected in India, composed of 
troops of the three Presidencies, receiving all sorts of different allo^nces, 
some of them even the famous and much envied double full hatta, and 
these armies were placed in the most difficult circumstances, such as were 
calculated to aggravate all discontents, &e. But I declare I recollect 
having heard many more jokes than I ever did expressions of discontent 
respecting one set of officers and soldiers receiving more than others. 
The truth is, that all received more than enough for their warns; and 
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<?5ed double Tull batta gentlemen were only more loaded wit 
ptTpages, baggage, &c., than iheir comrades who were less paid , and 
the former were supposed to be less active and energetic in the per¬ 
formance of their duty. 

1 don't believe the junction or neighbourhood oi the armies of the 
three Presidencies in their cantonments in the countries of the sovereigns 
paying subsidies, or on the neighbouring frontiers of the Company 3 
extended territories, could have made any difference. 

The truth is, that in modem times we have a morbid inclination to 
seek out grievances, and even to suppose their existence, when we do 
not readjiy discover them. The natural remedy for this grievance of 
inequality of pay would have been to raise the pay and allowances of those 
who received least to die standard of the pay and allowances of those 
who received most; and this remedy would have been adopted, i( those 
who discovered the grievance could have found some source from which 
to draw the money, excepting the Treasury, for the expenditure of which 
they were themselves responsible. Then came the notable resource f 
lowering the pay of some in order lo find the means to be Mg to raise 
the pay of others; and as soon as the difficulty of this resource (and 
by-the-by of another, that of increasing the pay of the whole under 
a nesv name, bouse rent,) has been discovered, then comes a new 
projector IX, with a grand sweeping scheme for augmenting the pay of 
the whole 1 

Now, in my opinion, the principle of the whole system is wrong, 
declare it to be my opinion that it is not desirable to form into one army 
or to amalgamate the three armies in India, notwithstanding that the 
frontiers of the three Presidencies touch each other* Or that the troops 
of the three Presidencies join in the camps or cantonments of the 
subsidised forces. Many events have occurred in India, and many more 
may occur, in which the safety of the country and its dependency cm Jho 
British empire have rested ultimately upon this separation of the armies, 
and the effect of this separation of ihc armies upon the difference of 
the pay of the officers, as i believe there is but little in that of the 
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soldiers. 

This difference of pay creates a distinction of interest m all questions 
between government and army, or rather the European officers of the 
army, and enables the government to deal very differently with iuch 
questions than they would if they were conscious they had not such 
distinction of interest operating in their favour, 

I admit that the difference of pay may be very troublesome to ofliccri 
at the head of armies composed of detachments from the three 
Presidencies, who do not know how to command their armies. But 
these difficulties arc trifles; and if my opinion had been asked at the 
time these changes were made I would have earnestly recommended to 
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Mv^nment not to enter upon the subject at all. The fact is, iharihe 
ahd allowances of the officers of the army at each Presidency have 
been formed upon a consideration not of the wants only, but of the 
mode of life and its expenses of those officers; and when you give an 


officer of the Bombay establishment, for instance, what an officer receives 
in Bengal, you give him more than is necessary; and you enable him 
to accumulate money faster than his comrades of the Bengal or Madras 
army. 

The only officers who have a right to complain on tins subject are 
those of the King's troops, from whom a word has never been heard* 
Because they are moved from Presidency to Presidency, and having 
received for five years the best allowances in Bengal, are sent to Bombay 
to receive the worst* As for my part, I travelled through the three 
Presidencies* 


However, the equalization hav ing been ordered and so far carried into 
effect, I would recommend you to leave it where it is* 

I would recommend you to give the full tent allowance to all the 
officers of the European troops* What Munro says is very true* This 
economy falls principally upon the officers of the King's regiments; and 
although it is very safe to trench upon them, it is not very generous, as 
it is they in fact who carry the armies through ail their difficulties. 

The full batta at Dinapoor, Burhampoor, and Rarrackpoor, originated 
in an economical arrangement by which the Bengal army in the provinces 
of Oude and Hindustan was deprived of double full batta* 

This arrangement is something of Ihe nature of a bargain, which is a 
very bad thing with an army; but if once made it must be adhered to* 
Although 1 started at first, therefore, at the notion of introducing the 
reduction for those who should enter the service from this date, 1 believe 
it is usual, considering the arrangement of i8oi in the nature of a 
bargain ; and if the reduction is to be made, it must be in that manner. 

But for the reasons which I have above slated 1 would not make die 
reduction at all I would keep the Bengal Army as an army receiving 
full bafia, white the others should only receive half haila / and I w ould 
introduce no new allowance of house rent; and my opinion upon tins 
subject is strengthened by the necessity of making the alteration to take 
place only for those who should enter the service from this date, 

I believe I have gone through all the points, and beg you, &c*, 


Wellington* 



RVET PROMOTION FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICES. 

!J47. Memorandum*- East India Company’s Army. 

Brevet promotion for distinguished services in Ihc field, Rank ofcolonel 
h commandants of regiments of cavalry and infantry, and of battalions 
of artillery. Officers in (hi service of the E, I. C in civil employments, 
or on thy Staff, not preff-iy at inched fa the army, 1 

Jisit July, 

Breve/ promotion fe distinguished services in the field. —There can be no 
objection to the grant of brevet promotion for dExtinguished services in 
the field against the enemy, to the officers of the army of the East India 
Company, in the same manner as to the Jtficers of die King s army. 

Tiul great care must be taken in the grant of this promotion that it 
is nor applied to gratify favourites rather than to reward real services. 

The rule which I adopted was to allow General officers to recommend 
officers who had distinguished themselves; and I selected from the list 
those whom I might think proper to recommend for brevet promotion. 

There was a rule that the aides-de-camp and Staff belonging or 
attached to General officers should not be recommended for promotion 
by brevet, for the reasons which are obvious; as well as because they 
have great ad\outages over the officers of die Line. But I made many 
exceptions to this rule. 

I should say likewise that the Commanderdn-Cluef if not himself in 
the field, or the Governor-General in Council if the Coinmander-in- 
Cbief should be in the field* ought, after the report of an important 
service in the field against the enemy, to designate the number of 
officers to be recommended for this brevet promotion. A larger number 
should be named by the Commander of the force in the field, from which 
number the Commander-in-Chief or the Governor^General in Council 
should select the names of the number designated 

It is very necessary to check this description of promotion. Other¬ 
wise it will go very far indeed. The Company's army ought to have 
this promotion for the siege of Bhurtpoor, 

Rank of colonel to commandants of regiments of cavalry and infantry, 
and of battalions of artillery ,*—*There is a great m istake in the reasoning 
upon this subject. First, the relation between the British artillery and 
engineers and the British cavalry and infantry is not the same as that 
between the Company's army and the King's army in the East Indies. 

The officers of the rank of colonel of the former seldom come in 
competition with the cavalry and infantry, Those of the latter are in 
daily com pell lion with the officers of the same rank in the King's army. 

It is not true likewise that the departure from the regulation of 1/96 
was to be attributed to the interference of the officers of the King's army 
in India, 


This summary b the Duke's own, in the body of the Memorandum. Md* 
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dispute originated in the East India Company's army 
George, and from thence went to the. King’s army. 

However, it is not reasonable that tTie public service should suffer 
inconvenience on account of the private interest of individuals; and it 
appears quite right and proper that without retrospect the rank of 
colonel should now be given to every lieutenant-colonel commandant 
of a regiment of cavalry or infantry, or battalion of artillery, in the East 
India Company's service; and that in future an officer promoted to be 
commandant of a regiment should have the rank of colonel. 

I am perfectly ready to adnjjt that the King's army is auxiliary in the 
East Indies. But although it 13 auxiliary the King must take care that 
his officers are not ill-treated: and that their fair claims are not passed 
over in consequence of the existence of any particular circumstances 
attending the promotion of the army of the East India Company. 

It is my opinion that whenever orte of his Majesty's regimenb: is 
serving in the army of Fort William, for instance, and the lieutenant- 
colonel of such regiment is superseded by the promotion to the rank of 
colonel of a regiment of a lieu tenant-colonel of the army of that Presi¬ 
dency, junior as a lieutenant-colonel to the lieutenant-colonel of his 
Majesty's regiment, his Majesty should grant to the lieutenant-colonel 
of his regiment a brevet of colonel in that army of the same date as that 
of the colonel of the army of Fort William; thus leaving both in their 
same relative position. 

If the King's regiment should he removed to the army of any other 
Presidency, of course that commission will be up longer valid. But 
another may be granted to the colonel of his Majesty's regiment, to put 
him on a par, in respect to rank, with the officers of the service of the 
East India Company's service, referring always to the date of their re¬ 
spective ranks as lieu tenant-colon eh 

OJfncrs in the service 0/ the East Mia Company in civil employments, or 
on the Staff, mi property attached to the army .—The uniform representa¬ 
boos from India manifest the necessity of making some improvement hi 
the regimental system in India, so us to obtain a more constant residence 
with their regiment of the officers of the army, and more assiduous 
attention to their duty. I think, however, that those who make these 
complaints do not always consider that these officers are usefully 
employed for the service of the public, although not with their regiments; 
and possibly in some instances more usefully than if with their regiments. 

It cannot be doubted, however, that the number of European officers 
with several of the Native regiments is too small; that the discipline of 
the army has suffered by the European officers looking to these Staff 
employments rather than to their duty with their regiments, and by the 
absence of so many on these Staff employments* It is likewise true that 
officers who have passed much of their time in these employments are 
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most fit Tor regimental duty, when they think proper therasclv 
temuni to the performance ofhuch service afLer passing a fit eat portion 
of their lives and service iti/be performance of more agreeable and 
belter paid duties. 

Tt is my opinion, therefore, that when an officer is required from Lire 
Line to perform the duty of a civil Staff office, he should be struck otT die 
strength of his regiment; and that from that period he should receive 
no regimental pay; and tut officer should be promoted in hib stead. 

From that period for five years such officer so employed on the Stalf 
should have the option of returning to his regiment; and upon his return 
he should resume his station in the regiment, preceding the officer next 
in succession to him when he was ordered for employment on the Staff. 

Ik should likewise be promoted to every step of rank at the same 
time with the officer next to him in his regiment, at the time he should 
have been removed from it to the Staff, till he should reach the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. 

Beyond that rank an officer employed on this civil Staff of the army 
ought not to rise. 

He should be allowed to retire according to the usual military regula¬ 


tions. 

If such officer should, within five years, desire to return to his regi¬ 
mental duty in the service, he should be permitted to do so, taking rank 
in the regiment in the place from which he should have been removed to 
the civil Staff of die army. 

The regiment will then have a supernumerary officer till there will be 
a vacancy, which of course must not be filled up, 

Wellington* 


2. Operations, 

348. a. m:. a. 

Instructions far tre&ps crossing rivers* 

Camp at Hunyliur, Monday, 16th June, t8oo. 
Major Desse will send a return to Captain Mackay stating the number 
of bullock loads of tents be has to send over the river, and Captain 
Alack&y will furnish elephants to carry litem, 

It is very desirable that some arrangement should be made, and as 
much regularity as is possible should be observed in the passage of 
the river. The commanding officers of corps should settle the order 
in which the sepoys and their baggage should pass, whether the bat¬ 
talion should go over first and then be followed by its baggage and 
stores, or that the baggage of each company should follow the company 
to which it belongs: but, at all events, it is desirable that the baggage 



TROOPS CROSSING RIVERS* BASKET BOATS, 

a^Wpojs should not be passed over at the same time* It is also 
dl^hlfUe that a particular spot should be appointed at which the boats 
should be landed, and an officer of the corps which, or whose baggage, 
they may be employed in crossing, ought to be at that spot to see that 
they are not overloaded, and that every tiling is conducted with as much 
regularity as is practicable. 


As the boats are forced by the current to a considerable distance 
below Lhc place at which it may be expedient to load them, it will he 
necessary that a party on fatigue should be employed to draw them 
op the stream along shore to the spot at which they are to receive 
their loads* An officer ought also to be appointed to superintend the 
unloading of the boats on the other side of the river; and a party 
on fatigue ought to be employed for that purpose, as well as to draw 
the boats up the stream as high as possible before they axe sent back 
to this side* 

When an officer commanding a corps shall have nearly got his whole 
corps and his baggage over the river, and that it is probable that he will 
have no further occasion for the boats, he will give notice thereof to 
Colonel Wellesley, in order that another corps or department may 
receive timely orders to prepare to pass. 


Arthur Wklleslev. 


349* Memorandum respecting Basket Boats, 

Camp, March, 1803. 

i, The si*e best calculated for strength and use is ro feet diameter in 
the clear, and 2 feet 3 inches high, 

3. It is indispensable that the covering of leather should come over 
the gunwale of the boat, to be lashed to the framework within: most 
accidents that happen to this kind of boats arise from a neglect of this 
precaution. There ought to Iso a double covering of leather, to add to 
their security and strength ; but this is of less importance' than that any 
part of the gunwale should be left uncovered. It may be useful to 
notice that the hides should be sewed with leather* 

3, The materials that arc required for basket boats are bamboo Litli; 
jungle wood (the best is called souri, a tough thorn); country rope; 
leather* 

4. A framework should be made of three of these laths together, and 
worked with others, about 4 inches apart, in a succession of triangles, 
until it allows the diameter required, 10 feet. In this stale it is fixed in 
uprights driven in a circle of 10 feet diameter, the ends bent upwards 
and worked close with single lath for 3 feet 3 inches, which forms the 
sides of the boat; the remaining ends are then twisted in with the small 
parts of souri, or pliable jungle wood, and this forms the gunwale, which 
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fell lashed with country rope. This m the mode of making 
Ttie boats, with which the Natives are as well acquainted as we are. 

5. 7 n this state it is taken from the uprights, and the centre of the 
boat fixed in a little mound of earth (say 6 inches), when it is lined with 
the toughest jungle wood that can be procured, and lashed to the frame 
within k; these should cross each other, so that the pressure may be 
equal on every part of the boat. Eight pieces are sufficient, about the 
thickness of 2 $ or 3 inch rope, made long enough, with the ends pointed, 
to ran into the bottom of the grmwale, and secured with country rope. 

6* It is absolutely necessary that a frame to fit, made exactly as the 
bottom of the boat, should be then fixed within it, the smooth part of the 
bamboo uppermost. Inis is laid over the lining of the jungle, to which 
it is lashed by the same wood within to the sides of the boat* 

7, Tins is die general mode of making boats: the great error is in 
preparing the lath too thick, whereas it can scarcely be made too thin. 
The strength of the boat depends upon the goodness of the jungle wood 
for lining, and its being equally crossed, in order that it may sustain an 


equal pressure in all its parts. 

8. It is desirable that there should be a second frame, worked close in 
a circular manner, and lashed within ; for, on the transporting of baggage, 
it prevents a pressure on the leather from bamboos, feet of cots, and 
tables, that pass through the triangle bamboo work of the boat. It pre¬ 
serves the leather, and adds but little to the weight. 

Arthur Wellesley* 


350 * Heuiorimdum on the manner of laying a bridge of 
boats acroaa a river * 1 

The hank on each side, where the ends of the bridge are to be, 
must be made solid and firm by means of fascines, or otherwise, One 
end of the cable must be carried across the river, and, being fixed to a 
picket, or to any thing firm, must be drawn tight across where the heads 
of the boats are to be ranged. 

The boats arc to be then launched, having on board each 2 men, with 
the necessary ropes, &c.; and are floated down the stream, under the 
cable to which they are lashed endwise, by 'he rings and small ropes at 
equal distances, and about their own breadth asunder, more or less, 
according to the strength required. 

If the river be very rapid, a second cable mast be stretched across it, 
. parallel to the first, and at the distance of the length of the boats, and to 
which the other ends of the boats must be lashed. The spring Hues are 
then lashed diagonally from one boat to the other, to brace them tight; 

^ 1 Enclosed in a Despatch to Lieu tenant-Colquel Close, dated Camp at Kowaspoor, 

nth April, *£03. EJ, 
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anchors, if necessary, carried out up the stream, and fixed to the 


cable, or sheer line, across the river. Due of the chesses, or planks, is 
then laid on the edge of the bank, at each end of the bridge, bottom up, 
which serves to by the ends of the baulks or beams upon; (ft appears 
that the beams ought to lay (jiir) in lines across the bouts, from one end of 
the bridge to the other, and must be bolted together in such manner as to 
allow of fixing them in that mode;) and as a direction for placing them 
at the proper distances, to fit the chesses or planks that cover die bridge. 

The baulks should he then laid across the boats, and keyed together, 
their numbers proportioned to the strength required in die bridge. If the 
gang boards are laid across the heads and sterns of the boats, from one 
side of the river to the other, they will give the men a footing for doing 
the rest of the work. Across the baulks are. laid the chesses, one after 
another, the edges to meet, (the chesses, or plunks, must have laths nailed 
upon them, in such manner as to form 4 grooves, to receive the 4 beams 
on which the planks arc to be laid,) and baulks running between the cross 
pieces on the under side of the chesses. The gang boards are then fait! 
across the ends of the chesses, on each edge of the bridge. 


351. a. o. 


Aft tHQramltx cm cavalry mamzu&fts. 


Fomuh, 13rd May, 1803* 


Major-General Wellesley requests the commanding officers of the regi¬ 
ments of cavalry to peruse the following memoranda, and lo communicate 
them to their adjutants and such other officers as they may think proper* 
t* When corps of cavalry act together, one corps is generally appointed 
the leading corps, and all are to conform to the movements of that corps, 
unless otherwise ordered. The leading corps may be altered, and all 
corps are to attend and follow the movements of that newly ordered as 
the leading corps. The rule applies equally whether they are in line ot 
O therwise Formed; but it is not intended that when a line is to be formed 
from column, or to change its front, all corps are to perform that opera¬ 
tion in the same mode; each is to perform it in that mode in which it can 
be done with the greatest celerity combined with the greatest accuracy. 

2. When a number of regiments are in column, cither with the right 
or left in front, Lite formal ion into line may be either to the front or rear 
of the column, to its proper or reverse Hank, or oblique to the line of 
march, 

3, If the column be one with the right in front, and its formation is to 
be made to the front, each corps disengages from the general column as 
soon as the nature of the ground will admit, and goes lo the left of the 
leading corps; the same mode h practised if the line is to be formed* 
oblique to the line of march: in both these cases the adjutants of different 
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its move out quickly as soon as they learn that the line is to be 
aed, and mark the ground on which the left of their corps is to stand 3 
via versd if the column be one with the left in front. 

4. If the formation from a column with the right in front is to be made 
to the rear, all the Corps in rear of that in which the line is to be formed 
are to lead out from the general column to their right \ ah the corps in 
front of that in which the line is to be formed arc to lead out from the 
general column to lheir left. The adjutants of the corps in the rear are 
to take up the ground on which their left is to stand 3 those of corps in 
front are to take up the ground on w hich their right is to stand 3 via vtrsa 
if the column has its left in front. 

5. If the line is to be formed from an open column with the right 
in front to the reverse dank, the corps follow their leaders, each 
wheeling up successively as it reaches its ground, and the adjutants are 
to mark the ground on which their left is to stand : via vtrsd if the 
column is with the left in front. 

6. When a column is marching upon an alignemem, an object is 
generally given in front, on which the column is to march; the adjutants 
of corps are to assist in keeping the column in its true direction, by placing 
themselves in the line and each waiting there, till the corps to which he 
belongs shall have passed him. The officers leading divisions in an open 
column, marching on an alignement on which the line is to be formed, 
are to go close to the horse's head of the adjutant who is marking the 
ground t a regiment is not to deviate partially from the alignement 
marked by its adjutant because the rear division of that in front of it 
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may have done so. 

7. When the line is to change its front p.rul a new' formation is to be 
made, all corps are to break towards that on which the new formation is 
to be made : if the corps be on the right, all the corps on the left break 
into an open column, with the right in front, and the adjutants are to 
mark the ground on which the left is to stand in the new line; if the 
corps be on the left, all the corps on the right are to break into a column 
with the left in front, and the adjutant is to mark the ground on which 
the right is to stand. 

8, The general rule is, that the corps, whether in forming line from 
column or in changing front from line, are to enter on .the new line at 
the point marked for them by their adjutants, which is always where 
their rear will stand; but as that is the mode of forming which takes 
most time, the practice is for each corps to enter the new line, cither 
where its head is to stand, or in a central spot The commanding 
officers must, in that case, take care to send forward a person to mark 
a true point in the line, at which he w ill enter, and to bring up the head 
of his regiment square to the proposed formation. 

Arthur Wellesley, 


WHEN AN OFFICER MAT IGNORE AN ORDER . 


352. G. O. 

Discretion of officers as to Ike execution if orders. 

Camp at Jaum P Ftidfty, i xth Xov,, 1803, 

On publishing the sentence of the general court martial on the trial 
of Captain ——> Major-General Wellesley thinks it ptoper to explain to 
the troops that there is much difference in the situations and cases in 
which an officer is permitted to exercise his discretion. 

It may frequently happen that an order may be given £0 an officer 
which, from circumstances not known to the person who gave it at 
the lime he issued it, would be impossible to execute, or the difficulty 
or risk of the execution of it would be so great as to amount to a 
moral impossibility. 

In a case of this kind, Major-General Wellesley is by no means 
disposed to check officers detached in the exercise of their discretion, 
but Captain ■ 's case is not of this description: he could have, and 
had, no information which the officer had not who gave him orders, and 
it was his duty to obey* 

Arthur Wellesley. 

353, G. O. 

Instructions for the combined march m lim of infantry battalions. 

Camp at Chinchore, Saturday, 16til June, iRo.p 

Major-General Wellesley requests the attention of officers commanding 
corps of infantry to the following instructions, when several battalions 
are required to march in line: 

1. When the battalion is in line, the post of the commanding officer 
is in the rear of the centre. 

2. When the line is ordered to advance, each battalion is to march by 
its own centre, in the same manner as if it were alone. The com¬ 
manding officer of each battalion is to fix upon an object perpendicular 
to the centre of his own battalion, upon which the officer who leads the 
battalion is to march. 

3. The havildar or Serjeant in the centre of the battalion between 
the colours is to follow exactly the steps of the officer or non-com¬ 
missioned officer who loads the battalion. 

4. After the battalion shall have advanced a certain distance, the 
commanding officer will be able to see whether it approaches, or 
recedes from, the battalion which will have been named as that 
which leads the line. If he should find that the due distance is not 
preserved, lie is to alter the direction of his march, and point out 
another object to the officer or non-commissioned officer w r ho shall 
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k 

[SaJo^e battalion, to which the leader will gradually alter his direction, 
autrlm steps will be strictly followed by the nor?'commissioned officers 
placed between the colours. 

$. All changes of direction of a battalion marching in line, par¬ 
ticularly if they are great changes, are equivalent to a wheel of die 
battalion on its centre, a movement of a very complicated nature, which 
requires time and great accuracy* 

6 . It follows, therefore, that in no case whatever must the pace of 
the battalion be hurried whilst the alteration of the direction is making; 
or that, when it becomes necessary to alter the direction to any great 
degree, it would be best to mark the time till the alteration is completed, 
and then to bring up the battalion to Its place* 

7* It must sometimes happen that the alteration of the direction of the 
march of the other battalions is so great as that it cannot be made by the 
wheel of the battalion each upon its centre; when the alteration of the 
direction of a battalion is from any cause of this magnitude, "it ought to 
be made by the ichelon march of divisions. 

8* When the commanding officer of a battalion in line finds it necessary 
to alter the direction of its march, he should apprise thereof the com¬ 
manding officer of tire next battalion on the flank most distant from the 
leading battalion. 

Arthur Wellesley. 


j. Discipline. 

3fi4, *To Lieutenant-Colonel Kony penny. 

EmUzzkmtnt of Starts ^ and manifold rascality. 

My dear Colonel, Seringipiitam, and. July, iSoj. 

I have had the pleasure of receiving your letter of the 251I1 June. 

The curiosity of the whole army must naturally be excited by what has 
been passing here lately, and I have no objection to gratify your curiosity, 
provided that what I write is between ourselves, and not communicated 
to any but those who you think can be trusted. It is not because anything 
that has passed is a secret, but because it might not be deemed proper 
that I should write upon this subject, that I am induced to caution you 
not to make it public. 

While I was absent in the month of January last (I believe), the 
lascars, &c., of th# store department of Seringapatam w f cote a petition 
to the Military Board and a letter to General Brathwaite, both without 
signature, in which they represented the existence of all kinds oF 
enormities and bad practices in the store department, such as false 



HERA KLES CLEANSE# THE STABLE OF AlfGEAS, 

v , , stealing of stores, cheating, &e. &c. Captain - 

^^L'BfSidras at the lime these papers were received, and they were com¬ 
municated to him; whereupon he went oft" in a great hurry to stop some 
bandies, loaded with gun-metal, which General Brath waite was informed 
were coming from Seringapatam, He did stop these bandies at Vellore, 
and it was found that the gun-metal belonged to General Smith ; at least 


it was said so. 


However, the Military Board and government determined to defer the 
inquiry till 1 should return, and then to order that the whole matter of the 
petition and letter above mentioned should be inquired into. Accord¬ 
ingly I received orders to institute an inquiry shortly after my return, 
and, of course, I determined that it should be an inquiry in earnest, 
J first gave orders to the Commissary to turn off his dubnsh, and then 
1 assembled a large Committee, consisting of myself, all the staff of the 
army and garrison, and all the most respectable officers not employed 
upon any other duty ; and indeed they were mostly the friends of the 
Commissar)', 

On the first day we went to the arsenal to inquire into the grounds of 
the complaints, the petition was explained to all the lascars and artificers, 
and they w f ere asked particularly whether they had any grounds of 
complaint on the subject of each allegation. They ah declared not, 
and appeared anxious to come forward to vindicate the Commissary and 
his dub ash from any imputation that might have been laid upon them by 
the petition and letter. 

However, I was not satisfied with this proceeding, and on that evening 
I issued a proclamation, in which I called upon the inhabitants to state 
who had purchased stores, and threatened punishment to those who had 
purchased diem and concealed it. 

Then came out a scene of villainy and peculation which has never 
been surpassed, and seldom equalled, in this country, it was proved 

before the Committee that Colonel^--—-had sold large quantities of 

.saltpetre, which he had stolen from the stores while he was a member 
of the Committee for the valuation of captured property, and that 
the arsenal was a public sale^shop for all kinds of military stores and 
ordnance, the principal agent in which transactions was the Commis¬ 
sary's dubash. 

The artificers and h scars who had at first declared that they h*id no 
reason to complain, and knew nothing of the petition and letter to the 
Military Board, then came forward to testify the truth of everything, 
and proved particularly that false musters had been taken and sent to 
Madras J and that, in fact, half the people for whdta pay was drawn 
were not employed. 

When the dub ash was called upon to make his defence, to the 
surprise of ever) body, he said that he was determined to tell the truiii 





TROPICAL GROWTH OF MORAL WEEDS- 


^^Jki ceal nothing; and he declared that he had orders for every- 
thing; that he had ever done, either from Colonel -—— or Captain 

and that he had papers in the arsenal which would prove die 


truth of what he then asserted. 

On account of what appeared against Captain 


- on that day. 


I determined to turn him out, and l did dismiss him that evening; hut 
he went to the arsenal before he was dismissed and broke open lHi.. 
dosk, and, as the dubash says, destroyed some of the papers which he 
had hear«l him promise to produce to the Committee, 

However, he did not destroy all, and particularly not those relating to 
himself, which I forced him to produce; and the dubash, by means of 

them, has been able to prove clearly that Captain-— had a lar!-) r e 

share of the profits resulting from the sale of ordnance and stones. 
In regard to Colonel —-the proof against him was not equally clear. 


for want of the papers which were destroyed; but it is cleanly proved 
against him (hat he sold copper bauds taken from the pillars of the 
Mysore palace, contrary to the orders of the Military Board; that he 
never gave General Smith credit for above an eighth part of the money 
produced by the sale of guns, which he avows, and which he says be 
longed to General Smith, until, by the proceedings of the Committee, it 
appeared that he had sold guns to that amount, and there 1 are papers 
still forth coining which will prove that he had his share of the profits 
arising from the false musters, 

Besides tins, Captain ——-sent gun-locks* &c ( , to Madras for sale, 
and he knew of Colonel —-'s robbery of the saltpetre, and was 


concerned with him in cheating the captors and (he public out of a 
large part of it* 

AH this can be proved by writings and accounts, besides by the 
evidence of a host of dubashes and comcopolies, 

1 have thus given you the outline of what has passed j but the 
intervals have been filled by details of scenes of villainy which would 
disgrace the Newgate Calendar. 

Government are now deliberating upon all this, and I expect shortly 
lo have orders which will let me know whether these gentry are to 
be brought to a court mar Ira], or to be dismissed the service, or to be 
hanged. 

Believe me, &c, r 

Arthur Weixrslsy. 


S s 
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My Lord, 


DIVINE ASPECTS OF HUMAN JUSTICE 
353 


Tg the Bight Hon, Lord Clive. 

Mercy seasons justice. 

Seringa patsim, ajnl Getj iSot 


<SL 


I take the liberty of addressing your Lordship in favour of an old 
man, {the late) Lieutenant-Colonel —— t whom I have lately been the 
means of convicting of very serious crimes before a general court- 
martial, and I do so, not from any doubt that I entertain of the reality 
of his guilt, but from a conviction of his former good conduct as an 
officer, and of the extreme poverty and distress to which lie has been 
reduced in consequence of the sentence of the general court-martial, 
I understand that when he will have paid the Company the sums 
which are due to them in consequence of that sentence, he will be 
left entirely destitute; and, without attempting to justify any part of his 
conduct, 1 may safely say that he becomes an object of charity. 

Allow me, therefore, to entreat yottr Lordship to give him some small 
pension to enable him to support himself, or that you will recommend 
him tor some provision to the Court ot Directors on account of his long 
services and his present reduced situation. 


I have, &c., 

Arthur Wellesley. 


356, To Mai or- General Baird. 

WNtitigktris abhorrence of corrupt practices* 

(Extract.) Bangalore, 24th Nov,, iffoi. 

Since 1 Wrote to you last, my time has been most disagreeably em¬ 
ployed in prosecuting at a general court-martial -—,_, and_, for 

embezzling stores at Seringapatam upon the different occasions on which 
I was absent -from that garrison in the field. The result of their trials is 
that they are all broke, and 1 believe there appeared before the general 
court-martial a scene of dirt and villany such as never before disgraced 
tpu character of an dUicci , or shocked the feelings of those who were 
obliged to investigate it I have never performed so unpleasant a duty, 
or one which gave me so much concern and trouble ; and 1 neither wish 
to do such a one again myself, nor to see it devolve upon any friend of 
mine. 


357. To tho Comm an der-in- Chief; Fort St. George. 

A m official estimate of profssionat character reprobated, 

(Extracts,) Sering*p 40 nn, i zth June, 1B01. 

In regard to the 3rd article of the rst charge, of which the Court 
Mania' have found Mr.-to be -guilty, but which they are of 
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does not constitute ungentlemanlike behaviotfi', I must observe 

that Mr.-— himself gives as a reason for bearing and tying up 

the inhabitant, that lie wanted thereby to oblige him and others to 
deliver straw for his horses, having already received provision for 
himself, his servants and his horses; for which straw and provision for 
himself, his servants, and his horses, thus forced from the inhabitants 
by tyirtg up and beating one of them, it appears by the evidence he did 
not pay. 

I never can agree in opinion with the Court Martial that this scan¬ 
dalous conduct is not unbecoming the character of a British officer 
and a gentleman; and I never cart approve a sentence which describes 
it in other terms than those of the strongest reprobation. 


* * * * * * * * 


The prosecution against Mr. —-was instituted upon the complaint 

of the Rajah’s government; in consequence of the injury received by, 
and oppression upon, the inhabitants by hint, on his journey from Sera 
to Seringapatam* Having proved before a competent Court the truth 
of their charges against him, they will surely expect that he will be 
punished. What will be the opinion of British justice, honour, and 
protection, if a gentleman who has been guilty, almost under the guns 

of this fort, of such acts of oppression as Mr* —- has himself 

acknowledged, is suffered to go unpunished ? 


368* G. O* 

The samt subject. 

Seriiigapiitam, 23ml July, 1801* 

Although the sentence of the court-martial is confirmed. Colonel 
Wellesley is concerned that he cannot approve of it. In his opinion 
the evidence went to convict —-—— of all the articles of the charges 
brought against him; and that, the court-martial having found him 
guilty of the 3rd article of the 1st charge, vhs. having caused to be 
tied Chinbeswah Chitty, an inhabitant of Chuttcr, and having flogged 
him, they ought to have held out that scandalous conduct to the exe¬ 
cration of the army, by pronouncing it unbecoming the character of a 
British officer and a gentleman. 

This sentence would have been the more proper, as -—avows 
that the inhabitant was tied, and he beat him, with a view to force 
from the village forage for his horses; and it appears by the evidence 
that he had already received forage for his horses, and provisions for 
himseir and his servants, for which, any more than for the forage thus 
forced from the inhabitants by tying up and beating one of diem, it 
also appears by the evidence that they received no payment* 

The court-martial, however, having pronounced that conduct only a 

S s 2 
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TAMPERING WITH WITNESSES AT COURTS MARTIAL. 



rdsence of the orders of the Commander-in-Chicf, and Ivavi 
ivered a sentence that ———for dial crime ought to be repri¬ 


manded, k becomes Colonel Wellesley's duty to reprimand him. 

has been found guilty, by a general court-martial, of which 


-- — MULl^ MWWIi - ^ r 1 / O- 

Li euten ant-Co ion cl Saxon is president, of a disobedience of the order* 
of the Commanderd»-Cliief in tying up and beating an inhabitant ol 
the village of Chutier, as he himsdf says, in order to force from die 
village To rage for his horses. He ought to have known that he is a pan 
of a body of troops placed m this country to protect the inhabitants, 
and not to oppress them: having, however, forgotten his duly in that 
respect, and having been found guilty of conduct very improper in a 
British officer, a repetition of which would be highly prejudicial to the 
British interests and character in this country, he is hereby publicly 
reprimanded. 


AwTuirK Wfi.t.i-slev. 


359. To tho President of the Genera! Court Martial. 

Wifumes befort Courts Martial mi b fa drilled by ike die used or his 
agents* 

g 1K Suriugapntam, sist Sept., tSoi, 

in consequence of what passed at the court martial on Thursday 
the 17 th instant, of the system which was then developed by Serjeant 
flalprne, of the mode of drilling witnesses which bad been in use, of 
which system the court martial had experienced the effects in the pre¬ 
ceding trial of LiemenariL-CoJonel —-—, I am induced to request 

you to urge the court martial to take some steps to prevent a continuance 
of this same evil. 

I have frequently slated to the court martial that I had intelligence of 
the improper practices of those to be tried in regard to the witnesses y 
at last those practices have come regularly before them, and have been 
proved by the oath of a man on whom they have been attempted. 
Although il is true that the person of whom die complaint was made 
on the irjth instant is no longer under trial, there is nothing to prevent 
him from assisting the other officers to be tried, and from following 
the same system in regard to the witnesses to be produced a r their 
trials to which it appears he adhered at his own. Under these circum¬ 
stances 1 cannot but look to the probable event of those trials with an 
anxiety proportionate to the trust which has been placed in me to bring 
forward die evidence on the part of the prosecution, and to the risk 
which l feel conscious, and which il has been proved the prosecution on 
Lieutenant Colon el —— T s trial incurred, in consequence of the system 
of which I am complaining. In fact, as long as this system exists it 
is impossible to be certain of the event of any trial, whatever may be the 
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produced at it, or that any court, however good its 
intentions, can administer strict justice. 

I understand the administration of justice to be the decision of a 
competent tribunal upon any question, after a complete knowledge of its 
merits, by an examination of witnesses upon oath in order to come at 
tiie troth. Truth then is the foundation upon which the whole super¬ 
structure is built; but if* by the introduction of such a system as that of 
which 1 complain* the truth cannot be attained, it is obvious that the 
administration of justice becomes impracticable* and is at an end. 

I am aware how delicate the situation of the court martial is, and how 
anxious its members must be to avoid doing anything which can appear 
like harshness; but when the fundamentals of justice arc attacked (as 
I believe no man will now deny), something more than appearance must 
be consulted; and it becomes necessary that the court martial should 
either put a stop to this system, or make up their minds to incur the 
risk of the evil to which T have above al 3 tided. 

I have* &c., 

Akthsjk Wellesley, 

360. a , O, 

hUoxteatfan meal degrading io thc ^arackr, and ruinous to the efficiency, 
of an officer. 

Scringapatam, i?th July, 1S02, 

Colonel Wellesley was concerned to learn that any officer under his 
command had been put in arrest for * coming to the parade of his 
regiment in a state of intoxication;' and although it appears, by the 
evidence which has been brought before the general court martial of 
which Lieutenant-Colon cl Mackay was president* that Major Beil, thc 

commanding officer of-—, may have been mistaken on this 

occasion, Colonel Wellesley is concerned to be under the necessity of 
observing that, if there had not been good reason to believe that 

--— was in the habit of drinking intoxicating liquors at undue 

hours, Major Bell would not have attributed his staggering upon thc 
parade to intoxication, but would have supposed that it was occasioned 
by other causes. It is not to be imagined that any officer would cast 
such an imputation upon another upon, die first symptom of his 

deserving it; and the observations made by-in. his defence, 

that his staggering ought to be imputed to indisposition, would be 
correct, if circumstances had not given too strong reason to believe 
that intoxication alone was thc cause of it. 

Colond Wellesley therefore, in reprimanding-for the crimes 

of which lie has been found guilty, cannot avoid calling his attention, and 
that of the troops under his command in general, to the other crime of 
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^lijch he has liecn acquitted* It is one of the most degrading to the 
character of an officer, which renders him unfit for any part of his 
duly; and by the practice of it he fads in that most essential point* 
the setting an example to the soldiers under his command. Co!one! 
Wellesley, however, has the pleasure of reflecting that this failing is 
rare among the officers under his command* in proportion as it is 
great ; but he warns all against even the suspicion of it, 

—-is hereby publicly reprimanded. He is released from arrest 

and directed to return to his duty. 


Aktuvr Wellesley. 


301. The B. A. G, to Lieutenant-Colonel Cupp age. 

Commanding officers to communi ah personally with (heir subordinates At 
garrison—not write to them* 

(Extract) loth Aug,, tSo?. 

Cot Wellesley has observed that much inconvenience arises from 
commanding officers communicating in writing with officers under their 
orders* when living in the same garrison with them; and ho recommends 
that, when you have any thing to say to officers under those circun> 
stances, you will order them to attend you, and deliver your sentiments 
to them ; and also that you hear their representations in the same 
manner, verbally; and he particularly desires that Capt ■ —- may have 
a perusal of this letter, in your presence, and that nothing further may be 
written upon the subject, 

362. To Mi\ —— -. 

A sharp sit mutant to a Malingerer* 

DkaE Six, Seringapatam, 13th Aug., iSoj, 

Since I had the pleasure of hearing from you, I have made inquiries 
respecting you with a view to obtaining your appointment to a corps; 
and I am concerned to find that the commanding officer of Chingleput 
has thought it necessaiy again to report that you are unfit for the 
service, although he has very lately reported a number of gentlemen to 
be fit for it who have not been so long at Chingleput as you have. 

I have not the pleasure of being acquainted with Captain Bose, but he 
is well spoken of in the army; and it is not to be supposed, and will 
never be believed, that a person who could be capable of doing a 
gentleman the injustice to keep him at Chingleput under instruction, 
and from the service* for no reason whatever, would have been appointed 
by the Commander-in Chief to the situation which he fills. It is much more 
consistent with probability that he detains you at that place, and does 
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M'Yfcrf: e a report in your favour, because you don't deserve it; and 
under these circumstances I shall take the liberty of writing you a few lines 
by way of advice. You will impute it to my respect for your father and 
your relations, and for the recommendation or my brother, and my sincere 
desire to render you service. 

By coming to India as a cadet you have entered into a profession in 
which obedience to your superiors is essentially necessary, I am not 
acquainted with the system of education for the military profession 
adopted at Chingleput* but as l observe that gentlemen are reported to be 
qualified for the service in a very short time after their arrival in India, 
it must be confined to learning the common duties of a soldier, and 
the principles of subordination and obedience i these are not very 
difficult, and every gentleman who goes to Chingleput soon learns 
them, excepting yourself Surely there must be some cause for your 
backwardness besides your inexperience, which 1 observe must operate 
nearly in an equal proportion again si every gentleman who goes there. 

1 most earnestly entreat you to be obedient to the officer placed over 
you, attentive to the instructions which he will give you* and to con¬ 
ciliate him by the regularity of your conduct. Consider the impression 
which will be made of your character and capacity on those who are 
net acquainted with you, and of your want of diligence and attention 
on your father and those who know you, when they hear that you 
alone of so many have been twice reported unfit for military service in 
this country, from having been incapable of learning even its rudiments 
at Chingleput, of which all others have easily attained a competent 
knowledge. 

I have taken measures to have you recommended to Captain Bose, 
and I hope soon to hear an account of you far different from any thaL 
have yet reached me. 

Believe me, 

Arthor Wellesley. 


363, 




To Lieu tenant- Colonel do M our on Biildt. 


A If use of invaliding. The rules of the service riv not favour neatjobs* 


Sir, fieri Mgjapatam, ist Scp£,, 180a. 

I have had the honour to receive your letter of the 31st of August 
and its enclosures. 

Only two days ago you transmitted a certificate of the bad state of the 
health of Lieutenant Baron de Milder, which 1 desired might accompany 
the general return to head-quarters of the regiment under your command. 
You have now thought proper, notwithstanding the certificate that Lieu¬ 
tenant Baron de Mill lex is unfit for his duty on account of bad health, to 
desire that he may have an unlimited leave to remain at Madras in charge 
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ithe regimental stores of the regiment dc Meuron. I have to observc- 
1 sL That it is not usual to employ officers to take charge of stores at 
Madras, that duty being always performed by non-commissioned officers • 
sndly. That it is not usual to give officers unlimited leave of absence ; 
jrdty* That it is not usual to employ upon any duty an officer whoat 
health is certified to bn in such a slale that he is unable to do duty 
For all these reasons t decline to forward your application; and I beg 
that, if you should think proper to send it yourself, you will transmit with 
it a copy of this letter. 


1 have, &c.j 

Arthur Wellesley* 


304, Gs O, 

Officers forbidden io beat natives. 

Seringa pa tarn, tftli Sept, 1802. 

Colonel Wellesley has heard with much concern that, in some instances, 
the officers of the army in the provinces below the Ghauts, particularly 
officers of the junior ranks, and who have been hut a short time in the 
country, have beaten the Natives of the country, whether in their service 
or employed by them, or generally followers of the troops, or residents 
of the place at which such officers are stationed. The practice is very 
irregular and illegal* and* if not speedily put a stop to, will tend to the 
material inconvenience and injury of the troops. In this country, any 
more than in England, no man has a right to take the law into his own 
hand, or to punish another for an offence or injury done to himself 
There are magistrates, who have full authority to decide in every case 
which can occur, and to whom, if necessary, complaint ought to be made. 
Colonel Wellesley therefore prohibits this practice entirely, and desires 
that the officers commanding in Malabar and Canary and those com¬ 
manding stations and corps, will report to him any instances of the kind 
that may occur in future, 

Arthur Wellesley. 

;S05* To Lieutenant-Colonel Boles. 

The paymaster ml to live away from head-quarters, 

(Extract.) Seringapatara, Sept, iSoj. 

I observe that Mr. Richardson resides at Tellicherry. In the eonstani 
intercourse which ought to take place between the commanding officer 
in Malabar and the paymaster, his residence at such a distance from 
he ad-quarters, and at a plane where there are no troops nor any garrison 
stores, must be very inconvenient to yon* to him, and to the army in 
general. You Will therefore recommend him to move to Cannanore, 
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,...& v? - 

^sj^'i^^^iargest body of the troops and the head-quarters arc stationed, 
ar^T'ou ‘will request him to make his arrange men ts for that purpose 
without loss of time. 


300. G. O. 

Military imoktue tested by the rules of the sendee. 

Seringapatanu roth Sept., lSoa, 

Colonel Wellesley has received a report from Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brown, commanding at Huliihall, dated the gth instant, upon the subject 

of the conduct of certain officers of the isi battalion--Bombay 

regiment, regarding a baker at Huliihall, which appears to him so 
extraordinary as to require this public mode of expressing his sentiments 
upon it, 

It appears that Ensign , of the ist battalion—— regiment, 

beat the baker of the place, in consequence of which Lieutenant-C olonel 
Brown issued an order to prohibit all officers and soldiers under his 
command from molesting the inhabitants of Huliihall in any manner. 
Colonel Wellesley entirely approves of that order issued by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Brown, and desires that he will see it carried into execution, 
and put in arrest and report to him the name of any officer who 
disobeys it* 

In consequence of the beating given to this baker, or for some other 
reason, it appears that he does not choose to bake any longer at Hulii¬ 
hall, and that he quits the place and proceeds to Goa. Some of the 
officers of the ist battalion——regiment then write letters to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Brown to complain that they have not bread for their breakfasts, 
and others wait upon him to make similar complaints, having omitted to 
put on their side arms. 

The officers of the ist battalion-> regiment must be informed, ist, 

that Lieutenant-Colonel Brown is by no means obliged to f ad a baker 
to bake bread for them; sndly, that, living in the same Foci with 
their commanding officer, it h their duty to wait upon him, to make their 
complaints known to him, and not to write to him upon all these trifling 
occasions ; and 3 rdly, that, if they should find it necessary to wait 
upon him, or even to quit their quarters at all, the standing orders of 
this army, and the customs of every military service, require that they 
should wear their side arms. 

Colonel Wellesley likewise calls the attention of Lieutenant Colonel 
Brown to these orders; and he is astonished that Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brown should have passed unnoticed so extraordinary an instance of 
the disobedience of them as that which he reports in his letter ot the 
Slh instant. 

By the papers transmitted with Lieutenant-Colonel Browns letter ot 
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5th instant, Colonel Wellesley observes that Lieutenant - 
nsign ———», being officers of the day, reported that the * garrison is 
distressed/ and f in great distress/ for want of bread. Colonel Wellesley 
desires that Lieutenant-Colonel Brown will (hake him acquainted with the 
orders for the duty of the officer of the day at Hullihall, particularly 
mentioning whether the state of the provisions in the bazaar of I lullihall 


comes under the cognizance of that officer. 


A r t n tin We i , les im y. 


307. Ttio D> A, O', to Mtyor * * * * t commanding a 
detachment of H. M. — regt. 

Exposition of /hefutility of exams pleaded for levying purveyance in the 
Mysore country. Restitution required\ 

yth Bee,, i8o*. 

I have laid your letter of this date before Major Gen. the Hon. 
A. WelJeflley, commanding in Mpore, who desires me to inform you 

that he consents to your joining the part of the-- regb stationed at 

Vellore; hut previous to your departure the General thinks it necessary 
to advert to your conduct, since you came last into the Mysore country, 
Complaints have come from every place at which the detachment of 
those under your command halted on its march to Seringapatam, of im¬ 
proprieties committed by you: such as your obliging the bazaar people 
of the villages, near which you halted, to pay you certain duties and 
customs; and the amildars to furnish for your use certain articles, for 
which you never paid. These complaints having been referred to you, 
von have stated, in reply to them, that you were informed by persons, to 
whose advice you acknowledge that you would not have trusted in any 
other case, that you had a right to the duties, customs, and presents 
which you claimed \ and that you never forced any thing from the 
amildars, or inhabitants of the villages through which you passed, but 
that every thing was given to you without trouble, upon your simply 
asking what was your right; and that your servant had orders to pay 
For every thing received for your use. Upon this subject.Major Gem 
Wellesley directs me to recall to your recollection that an officer of 
your rank should, in a case of this kind, refer for information upon a 
doubtful point, not to a person whose advice he would not take upon any 
other occasion, but to the Articles or War, or to his superior officers, 
from either of which authorities you would have found that conviction of 
the practices of which you have been accused costs an officer only his 
commission. But although you have acknowledged that you did follow 
bad advice upon this occasion, you also declare that you did nothing 
blamabte; and that every thing was given to you without violence, and 
upon yo\ir asking simply what was your right. The General observes 
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^ ^ Jtemc tit, in the first place, that the amildars or the Mysore 
as well as the collectors in the Company's territory, that 
those demands are not the right of the commanding officers of detach- 
mints, and they are full as likely to refuse to admit them: secondly, that, 
tf they could have imagined that you had such rights, they would not n ivc 
complained when you exercised them. The General rather supposes 
that your advisers thought it probable that the amildars in this country 
would so far forget their duty as to admit those demands without 
complaint, and therefore they were made, although no officer wonh 
have ventured to make such within the Company's territories, h Ttu ) 
be perfectly true that the persons on whom you levied those duties and 
customs were no losers, because you permitted them, and they did 
charge prices in proportion on the goods which they sold; hut you 
forget the officers and men under your command, and those who follow 
them, who were made to pay double the price of every thing they 
consumed, in order that a few Fananis might be put into your pocket. 
This conduct the General considers, upon the whole, so repugnant to 
every militaty principle, and to the customs of the service, so far as he is 
acquainted with them, and to the Rules and Articles of \V ar, that he 
would have deemed it his duty to bring it before a Genera! Court Martial, 
only that he perceives, by the G. O. und Sept. <3oa, the Rt. Hon. the 
; Governor in Council has taken measures to prevent the recurrence ot 
such practices. lie cannot, however, deliver his sentiments upon t ie 
i subject without expressing his abhorrence of them, and his concern tut 

an officer, particularly a field officer of the-regt* should have been 

accused of then. Major Gen. Wellesley further directs me to subjoin an 
abstract of the value of the articles received by you, and not paid lor, at 
| the several stages; and of the taxes levied by you on the shops, including 
the money stopped by your servant out of the price or sheep, for whose 
conduct, in such cases, you are answerable; and to inform you that the 
amount must be returned by you to the Mysore Circar. lor the use of the 
inhabitants. 


368. To Lieutonant-Colonol Montre&or. 


1 Subalterns not to put each other in arrest, except in ease of ale lute 

necessity* 

(Extract.) Caln P* ** J ° ly ’ ,8 ° 3 / 

I entirely agree in opinion with you respecting the practice which 
prevails among subaltern officers oF putting each Other in arrest. It 
originates in "an indifference regarding the necessity of appearing 
oefore a court martial which prevails in all pans of the country; tndeet 
his feeling ought not to be called indifference, because I rather imagine 
hat tire majority of the army would prefer to appear before a court 
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as they deem it a stage on which they cm show their 
In my opinion it will be proper to issue a General Order to prohibit the 
practice of which you disapprove, and to desire that when an officer has 
cause to complain of the conduct of another, he shall complain to their 
mutual superior, if there should be one within reach, and that ho shall not 
proceed to put another officer In arrest excepting in a case of absolute 
necessity, of which the proof will be required ofhtm. 


389, To thou tenant-Colonel Boles, President of a General 
Court Martial 

Courts Afar full ought not to give itnknee of hon&Xfalh acquittal 1 merely 
where there is a defect of the proof of guilt! 

(Extract.) Camp, rSth July, * 803, 

A sentence of honourable acquittal by a general court martial may 
justly be deemed by an officer to be the very best testimonial of 
character that h is possible for him to receive in relation to the subject 
which has been the object of their inquiry ; but in proportion as this 
sentence is prised by the officers of the army ought those whose duty it 
may be io he members of a court martial to be cautions not to pass it 
excepting in cases in which the innocence of the accused may be dear 
to the whole world. If sentences of honourable acquittal are passed 
merely where there is a defect of the proof of guilt, it is obvious that they 
must lose their force in the eyes of the world, an officer on Whom such 
a one may be passed will still be an object of suspicion, and such 
sentences will lose their value, 


370. To Xueufcen&ut-Colons! Montresor, 

Scribendt KtWnfSes among officers to be rkeeked. 

(Extract.) Camp, 30th July* 1803. 

I wish that you would give a hint to Major —— that there is no 
occasion for so much correspondence among officers in the same 
cantonment, and that I desire that he will communicate verbally with 
those under his command instead of in writing, excepting on occasions 
in which writing is absolutely necessary. T hese disputes in that corps 
would not have occurred ir the art of writing had never been invented, 
and Captain — — and the doctor had noL imagined that they pos¬ 
sessed it. 





kjtVATE QUARRELS INJURE THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 6 I 
371. To tlio Secretary of Government, Bombay. 


The same subjtd. 

(EKtttcl.) Camp, n th Nov., 1*03, 

I take the liberty * 4 to recommend as a general rule, that 

Ik tween those public officers by whom business can be done verbally, 
correspondence should be forbidden, as having a great tendency Lo 
prevent dispute! upon trilling subjects, and to save the ^nie of the public 
officers who are obliged, some to peruse and consider, and others to 
copy, those voluminous documents about nothing. 


372, To Colonel Murray. 

The service mi to suffer through (he private parrels of off ers* 

(Extracts.) * 4 * < 8 * 3 * 

l have long observed that the subjects which have come under the 
consideration of General Courts Martial in this Country are in geneial 
re terrible to private quarrels and differences, with which the public have 
no concern whatever. The character of the officers of the army is 
undoubtedly a public concern ; but, in many instances, it would be 
much more proper, and more creditable for both parties, to settle tsiese 
differences by mutual concession, than to take up the time of the public, 
by making them the subject of investigation before a General Court 
Martial* This period appears to me to be one in which it is probable 
that the exertions and abilities of every officer in the army will be 
required for the protection of the rights and interests of their country T 
anil I cannot think it will be the most proper lime to take up the 
attention of officers with Lhe investigation and discussion of subjects 
which have been submitted to, and have been decided upon, by a 
General Court Martial, or for the gratification of any private pique, 

I therefore most anxiously deprecate this trial; and I beg you to 
inform Capu H———, that 1 recommend him to withdraw Ids letters 
and his charges against Lieut, Col. W——and make that officer such 
an apology as will induce him to consent to his being released from 
arrest. 1 enclose yon all the papers which I received upon this subject. 

* * ****** 

If these gentlemen should insist upon being brought to trial, you will 
be so kind as to send them away from the detachment in the field, and 
from Surat, Kiroda, or any other garrison or post which may be liable 
to be attacked by the enemy; and they are to remain at the place at 
which you will order them, till it shall suit the public convenience to 
assemble a General Court Martial for their trial. 





PUBLIC INSULT SHOULD BE PUBLKLY PUNISHED. 



S73, To Lieutenant-Colonel Holes, President of a General 
Court Martial. 


A private reprimand -tin inadequate punishmentfor in suiting a mtgis Irate 
in consojiu'nct of his ads as such, 

Sm, Oct., 1803. 

1 had yesterday the honour of receiving- the duplicate proceedings of 
the general court martial on the trial of Lieutenant —-, 

There does not appear to he the smallest doubt that that officer 
applied to Mr. Drummond for Isis interference as a magistrate, and that he 
wrote him the letter No. 3 in the proceedings because the result of that 
magisterial interference was not such ns he wished it to be, It is not even 
denied by Lientenant—‘that that letter is a very improper one, and, 
as expressed in the charge, it is certainly ' couched in intemperate and 

indecorous terms*' Lieutenant -—, therefore* is guilty of having 

written that letter to Mr. Drummond in consequence of his act as a 
magistrate. 

It is immaterial whether the letter is private or public; indeed, it is 
difficult to draw the distinction between thorn. If the letter were 
intended to be the ground of a private quarrel and its consequences, 
it is still more reprehensible than If it were Intended as a public offence 
to a public officer, as it is well known that no public officer whatever 
can do Ids duty, particular!)' one in a judicial capacity, if he be not 
protected from the insults of those who may apply to him for redress, 

as Lieutenant —- did in this instance, or who may be brought 

before him. 

I beg that the members of the general court martial will individually 
and collectively consider their own situation, and whether it is consistent 
with propriety or the common rules of justice that those who are en> 
ployed to sil In judgment on the conduct of others should be liable 10 
insult (the intention of which is in this instance avowed) for their acts; 
and after that i beg them to decide whether a private reprimand, which, 
at all events, is an improper punishment, is adequate to the offence of 
which Lieutenant —— has been guilty. 

\ request that the sentence of this court martial may be revised, 

I have, &c., 

Arthur Wellesley. 








'ERILOUS TENDSNCy OF REGIMENTAL DISPUTES. 


37-1. To Major Doolan, 



Frivolous and factious regimental quarrels highly dangerous to the public 
interests, especially in time af war; and to ihe European officers engaged 
in them. 

(Kernels) C-fiTD p, fith Oct., 1803. 

\ have had the honour of receiving your letter of the ebfh September, 
and it is with concern that I observe the existence of fresh disputes and 
divisions in the 1st battalion 5th Bombay regiment, under your command. 
1 was in hopes that, after what passed upon a former similar occasion, 
ihe officers of that corps would have stifled their animosities; and, at 
all events, I expected that they would have been suspended in a time of 
war. and that their attention would have been directed to the security 
of die important post under their charge. Instead of liuu, instead of 
receiving from them or from you reports of their observation8 on the 
situation and designs of the Mahratias in their neighbourhood, my 
attention is claimed at this interesting moment by paltry disputes about 
nothing, the only effect of which must be to prove the entire absence 
and annihilation of discipline and aubordination in the xst battalion 
5th Bombay regiment. So trifling are these disputes, that I would not 
even take the trouble of writing upon the subject, did 1 not observe 
from them that the adjutant is at the head of a parti? in the corps 
formed againsL you, and that the influence of the European officers has 
been exerted in order to introduce the Native officers into the party. 

This appears in the dearest manner from the sentence of the 
garrison court martial on the writer, John Rodriguez. The slightest 
know'ledge of the Native character, particularly of that of the Native 
officers of the army, will make it clear that those who tried John 
Rpdriguez would not have acquitted him when such evidence appeared 
against him, and particularly would not have used offensive terms in 
their sentence of acquittal when the commanding officer of their battalion 
and of the garrison was his prosecutor, if they had not been abetted and 
encouraged by the adjutant and the European officers. 

This conduct is Highly dangerous to the public interests, as well as to 
the European officers in question. They are mistaken if they suppose 
that they can uphold discipline and subordination among the Native 
troops under their command (which, in a moment of difficulty, may hr 
essential to the safety not only of the important post of which they have 
charge, but of their own persons), if they don't support the authority of, 
and oblige the Native officers to respect, their commanding officer. 

* * * * * * * * 

In respect to Lieutenant -—- —*s charges against you, some of them 
are of a serious nature, and others are frivolous, and are to be attributed 




OFFICERS NOT TO TAKE GOODS ON CREDIT\ 



rcr ihe dispute respecting the writer, in which lieutenant 
wromc< It is probable also that those of a senous nature, and which 
alone concern the public, vis., the 3rd and 5th charges, would not have 
been brought forward if it had not been for the existence of this dispute, 
and the whole, therefore, may be referred to private motives. 

At any time I shoiild hesitate before I should put an officer m arrest 
and upon bis trial for the gratification of private revenge; but at the 
present moment, when the exertions and attention of every officer ought 
LO be turned to the defence and protection of the rights ami interests 
of his countrv, I shall certainly neither deprive your country of your 
services by putting you in arrest, nor take up the time and attention ot 
other officers in trying you upon these charges. 

i W that this letter may be entered in the regimental book ot the 
rst battalion fith Bombay regiment, and that you will assemble the 
officers under your command and read it to then • and at the same 
time communicate to them my anxious desire that their animosities 
may be buried in oblivion, and that they will direct their attention to the 
discipline and subordination of the troops under their command, and to 
the security of the important post of which they have charge. 


376. G. A. O. 

Officers to pay rtatty money for shop goods. 

Camp at rtcwalwarra, Tuesday, 20 th Dec., 1803. 

The Parsec merchant has represented that Native servants tome to 
his shop and take away goods without paying for them or giving a 
receipt, and sometimes without leaving their master's name, by which 
conduct he is in danger of being ruined As the credit or the army, 
as well as its future convenience, is interested in preventing this, Major- 
General Wellesley requests that, when gentlemen send their servants to 
the Par see's shop for goods, they will send ready money to pay for what 
they want, as the man has resolved not to allow any tiring to be carried 
away by servants until paid for. 

Th e "-Lh brigade to furnish a havildar’s guard immediately, for the care 
of the Parsec merchant's proper!)'. It is to be relieved daily. 

Arthur Welujsley. 


373 f To Colonel Murray. 

Military inefficiency >frm improper use of men or equipments worse than 
indiscipline. 

(Extract.) Camp, ibth J<m,, 1804, 

I have to observe, that there is a tendency in the service in tins 
country to admit abuses beyond any other that X have met with. 
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^^cSwS&/say whether this is to be attributed to former habits and 


§L 


example* or to the laxity which must attend all distant establishments. 
But of this 1 am very certain, that it is the first duty of a commanding 
Officer to resist every thing of the kind in a most determined manner. 
The want of discipline among troops is very bad, and renders them 
useless; but Llie warn of efficiency, which is the result of the application to 
private purposes or profit of the persons paid by the public as troops, 
or as the necessary attendants or equipments of these, troops, is worse, 
as it may exist with a certain degree and appearance of discipline, and 
government may be misled by the notion that they have an. anny, 


whereas they have nothing but paper* 

The troops under your command are in a distant country, and they 
can come but seldom under the view or inspection of the government; 
it is therefore particularly incumbent on you to take care that no practice 
or custom shall exist which may destroy their discipline or lessen then 
efficiency; and I beg leave to assure you, that without the most constant 
vigilance on your part., you will not be able to avert these evils. 


377* To Lieutenant-Colonel do Meuron, commanding at 
Soringapatunm 

String obligation of British officers to support the authority of the civil 
magistrate* 

(Extract ,} Camp at Cbliichore, i-jth June, 1804. 

As a British officer 1 have always considered it to be my duty, nay 
more, an honourable distinction to the character of a British officer, 
to support the laws and the authority of the magistrates who administer 
them. In this country in particular, in which His Majesty's European 
subjects are not liable to the jurisdiction of the courts of justice 
established by the laws of our country for the government of the 
Natives of India, it is more particularly incumbent on those British 
officers, who have a due sense of the honour of their profession and 
situation, to support the authority of the magistrates appointed by 
government to preside in those courts* 


378- To Major Symons. 

The samt subject, 

(Extract) Camp at Chiaehort, 13th J ul - e > ,So 4 * 

In the event of the use of improper language or of improper and 
contemptuous behaviour towards you by any Native officer or soldier* 

T t 






SOLDIERS SHOULD SUPPORT THE CIVIL MAGISTRAL 


\3fcSS3'<S wjoy Native of any description, you have in your hands the pov ^ _ 
V Tjvv .. i .*5 s Wporliitt and vindicating your own authority, and 1 desire that you 
will use it. It is not to be supposed that any European officer will 
behave Improperly to a magistrate; but ir there should be such a one, 
the principles and inclinations or my mind as a British subject, and my 
sense of my duty 1 as a British officer, will induce me to take the 
measures which I have in my power to bring to trial and to pumsh* 
llient the officer who may be guilty of a contempt of the laws or the 


person of one of the magistrates. 


379. To Lord Ellenborough, 

IMv the officers of the East India Company's army are exeikd 
to mutiny * 

(Extract,) Slratfidcl Save, jtb Sept., rSat>. 

Mutiny in the East India Company’s army is not a novelty. In my 
time there have been three, of which two were of the European officers. 
There was another in the time of Lord Clive, There are some pecu¬ 
liarities in the situation of these officers, of which we must never lose 
sight in all discussions affecting their interests. The native army in 
India is and must always be, under all circumstances, a local army; anti 
the officers belonging to it must be during their service local as well as 
the army to which they belong. This must he the case whatever may 
lie the future constitution of the government, and whether the army be 
the King’s or the Company's. 

The officers of that local army are not am] cannot be of the same 
description of men as those of the properly called British army. These 
are composed of all claves or the higher ranks of society, and the) 
oumot long pursue a course that is not consistent with the public 
interests* 

There are many excellent men among the officers of the East India 
Company’s army. But they are all originally men without fortune. 
They go lo India solely and exclusively that the) may subsist as 
gentlemen , they are in general totally disconnected from any interest 
in their country, and their feeling for it is a desire and hope to find m 
it a healthy spot in which to pass the end of their lives at their ease and 
in comfort. They toil through the active part or their lives with no 
other object in view titan that, and of course they become discontented 
and disposed to mutiny if that object is removed to a greater distance 
from them, or rendered more difficult to be attained. 

I don’t mean to assert that they are all disposed to mutiny, but among 
such men many so disposed will be found, and these the most active 
end energetic of the whole; and but little experience is required to show 
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lien men of this description are found to take the lead in such 
others, however unwillingly and however lamenting every step they 
take, are too ready to follow the example. There are some circum¬ 
stances in the times which are peculiarly calculated to excite the dis- 
position of these officers to mutiny* and to render their perseverance in 
the mutiny more constant, and to increase the difficulty of overcoming it* 

One of these is the hopelessness of promotion. The truth is that 
men live for many years after they are no longer capable of rendering 
service to the State, and such as these enjoy the honours and emoluments 
of the military profession in India as well as elsewhere, to enjoy which 
their juniors are eagerly and impatiently looking for ward. These juniors 
do not reflect that their turn wilj eventually come* What they want, and 
wam exclusively, is to possess riches and to enjoy honours. 

Another excitement to mutiny among the*e officers is the absolute 
impossibility of their living in their own country at their ease, and in the 
respectable society in which they have been accustomed to live in India, 
upon the income which they can hope to possess upon their return to 
England, The increased expense of living and luxury in England is the 
cause of this circumstance* 

Another excitement to mutiny, and I beg you to attend to it, will cer¬ 
tainly be the colonisation of India even to a moderate degree. That which 
brings these officers to England at the dose of their service is that they 
cannot hope to retain their health and to educate their families in India. 
Put if the country is colonised; if hundreds of European families estab¬ 
lished within it, exist with better or worse health as in the West Indies* 
rear and educate families better or worse, is it to be believed that Lhe 
example will not have an effect upon the disposition of the European 
officers if the Native army ? 

Then there is another excitement to mutiny in the increasing dis¬ 
position in this country to emigrate to the United States, occasioned by 
the glowing descriptions of that country, and of its influence and power, 
by all writers upon it, even our own. 

The officers would naturally look to retire to the United States if their 
disputes with their owu country should he irreconcilable, and at all 
events to support and assistance from the United States during their 
mutinous struggle with their own country. I have written thus much 
just to show you that we must not look lightly at a question of mutiny in 
the East Indies. 
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380 . To tho Adjutant-General, Bombay. 

All fht’ public means ought fa he applied fa tht public service when 
neemury. 

Seringa pateni, a^rd April, *89®- 

l have to inform you that when 1 was in the province of Malabar 
I was desirous on many accounts that the flank companies of the 
84111 Regiment, which had been brought from Goa for the proposed 
service in Malabar, should be sent back to that place when it was 
determined that that service should nortake place. At die request of 
Colonel Sartorius, pare of them were taken in the Fly, commanded by 
Captain Hayes, and in a vessel belonging to Cannanore which went 
with her; and a letter was written to Captain Hall of the Intrepid, \ 
which vessel was lying at Calicut, to request that he would take to Goa 
those men who still remained at Cannanore. To this letter an answer 
was received stating that Captain Hall had no room in his ship for the 
men t but as I had heard that she was not so full as it would appear by 
this answer, I wrote to the President of the Commission, who was then 
at Mah^, to request that the Intrepid might be sent to Cannanore in 
order that it might be ascertained whether she could receive the men 
or not. The Centurion was at Cannanore when the Intrepid arrived on 
the 15th instant, and I hear from Colonel Sartor ius that Captain Rainier 
having sent an officer to examine whether she was capable of receiving 
men, had staled that she could take some. In the mean time, however, 
a letter came from Admiral Rainier in which he desired that the Qcniunon 
might take the men, in answer to an application from Colonel Sartonus 
and myself; and I must also state that Captain Rainier had consented 
to take them before this letter arrived, Hie Intrepid in consequence 
received none. 

As the public service has not been put to any inconvenience by this 
refusal by Captain Hall to give the public means under his charge to 
forward it, it may not appear absolutely necessary to bring this matter 
forward to a public investigation, I make it known to the Commander- 
in-Chief and to Government only to show the uecessity of some reform 
in this branch of their service. They have a right to require from those 
in whose hands they place the command of their troops the most prompt 
and ready execution of their orders, and of those measures which the public 
service may require, and an attention to economy in carrying their measures 
forward; but I beg to observe that if all the public means arc not to 
be applied to the public service when necessary, if they can be kept 
back with impunity and applied to private ends at the will of any 
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ill, the responsibility attending delay and expense ought 
lM fd upon the commanding officers of the Troop*. 

X have been further induced to bring this subject under the view of 
the Commander-in-Chief, as I have been informed by Colonel SarLorius 
that it is not uncommon for the gentlemen in command of tne Company s 
cruisers to refuse their assistance %vhcn it is required for the public 
service on the Malabar coast; and that one of them did refuse it upon 
a late occasion, when Colonel Sartorius was desirous of availing himseli 
of it to remove part of the detachment intended for field-service from 
Canmmore to Calicut, 

In writing upon this subject, it is but justice to Captain Hayes lo 
inform you that l found in him the greatest readiness to forward the 
public service, and that Colonel SarLorius speaks highly of the assistance 
which he has received from him, 

I have, &c., 

A rthvr Wellesley, 


381, To Lion ton ant-Colonel Kirkpatrick. 

The lull fork ought he 

(Ek tmet.) Camp at Chi tilerhoog* * * th June, t Soo. 

Our hill forts in general are worse than useless. They are so 
unhealthy that it is not possible to leave a large body oi people or 
an European officer on the hill: he consequently; resides below, and 
sends a small guard to the top of the hill ; and the whole party are at 
all times liable to be surprised and cut off. Under these circumstances 
it would appear that it would be belter to withdraw our garrisons from 
all these places; but then they would be occupied by the Polygars by 
whom they were originally built, they would instantly rebel and oppose 
the authority of government* and it would require almost an army to 
retake each hill fort If they are abandoned they must at the same 
time be entirely destroyed, and particularly all the means which they have 
of affording a supply of water must be totally destroyed, 

in fact the hill forts in general are bad posts for us, and the sooner 
they are destroyed the better. 

382, To Lieut©naut-Colonol Spry, 

Officers who build houses on cantonment ground are entitled , sirktiy 
speaking, on selling them, to receive the price of the materials only. 

My m \a Snt, Seringapatam, $th i$o*. 

I have had the pleasure of receiving your letter of the 30th May, 
and have taken into consideration the subject to which it relates. 
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TEMERE MDIFICAVIT IN A LI END SOLO * 



- ^yty opinion is, that, when the commanding officer in Canara pointtST 
out a piece of ground for a cantonment for the 75th regiment, he 
intended that it should be the spot for a cantonment for the corps which 
should relieve the 75th ; and it stands to reason that the ground allotted 
to the officers was not excepted from the general rule. Accordingly, 
I conclude that the officers of the 75th regiment have no grant of the 
ground on which they built their houses, and that their right to it must 
have depended upon their being officers belonging to the corps which 
occupied the cantonment. If this be true, they can have no possible 
right to sell any more oF their houses than the materials: indeed, a 
purchaser of more would throw away his money, as it would be in the 
power of the commanding officer m the cantonment allotted by govern¬ 
ment to his regiment to prevent any person., excepting one belonging to 
the regiment, from residing within his lines. 

I am very far from being of opinion that an officer who succeeds to 
another in a cantonment ought to insist upon his selling Ids house for 
the value of the materials. In many cases the house must be worth a 
larger sum, and it would be for the convenience and benefit of die 
supposed purchaser that the materials should be allowed to stand in the 
shape of a house, for which benefit it is but fair that the purchaser 
should pay something; but, although the purchaser ought to pay some 
advance on the value of the materials, 1 am far from thinking the seller 
entitled to the whole sum which he would get for the house from any 
man in the bazaar. In short, this question, like most others, depends 
much upon the disposition of both parties to accommodate each other, 
On the one hand, the purchaser ought to give a fair price for the house, 
being rather more than the value of the materials* to which alone the 
seller can have any right; and on the other, the seller ought not to 
attempt to ask for it the full sum which he would get for it if he should 
have the power of selling it in the bazaar. 

This is my private opinion upon the question which you have put to 
me. I observe, however, that it is one of genera! importance, the decision 
upon which nmy affect more corps than the 75th and 77th regiments, 
and I am rather desirous that it should be deckled by the Commander- 
in'Chief. 1 beg, therefore, that you will write me a public letter upon 
the subject, which 1 can refer to him, 


Believe me, &c., 


Arthur Wellestev. 
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To the QMcere commandixig Chittledroog, Faughur, Huu- 
dydroog; to b& communicated to those commanding Hud 
g Kerry, Mergasio. and G-ooryfoimda. 

Detailed information to be supplied by the cmnmandante of forte) on ot'otisfm 
of their inspection by Major-Gmtral Wtfkfty* 


Sir, aist Aug„ 

The Deputy-Adjutant-General will already have acquainted you with 
my intention to visit the station under your command in a short time, and 
he will hereafter make you acquainted with the exact period of my arrival. 
In the mean time there are certain points which I am about to detail 
regarding the situation of the fortress under your command, into which 
I propose to inspect minutely, and I have to request you to he prepared 
with all the information in your power. 

First. Regarding the works of the fort, you will be prepared— 
ist With a report upon the exact state of the works of the Fort under 
your command; distinguishing those of die upper from those of the lower 
fort, with a statement of the materials of which those works are con¬ 
st rue ted, To this report you w ill add your remarks upon the advantage 
or the disadvantage of the present works for the defence of the fort. 

2nd. I should wish to have your opinion regarding the most prac¬ 
ticable mode of improving the defences of the fort under your command. 
In giving this opinion you will attend as much as may be practicable 
to the following points i—rst. To reduce the works as much as possible 
without weakening the defences of the fort; andty. To the improvement 
of the communication for troops, the transportation of ordnance and 
stores and provisions not only from one part of each line to another, 
but from one line to the others; 3rclly. To the remedying of such 
glaring defects in the fortifications, die existence of which may be 
dangerous to the fort; to supply the deficiencies of the means of giving 
flanking fire, and to obtain the necessary degree of strength and a&jturity; 
4lhly. 1 wish you to examine particularly those parts of the upper fort 
which are deemed inaccessible, and therefore but slenderly or not at all 
fortified. You will report your opinion regarding the fact whether the 
fort is or is not accessible at such points. 

Secondly, Regarding the ordnance on the works in the fort under 
your command, you will be prepared— 

1 st. With a return stating the number, description, and state of such 
ordnance, and a detail stating in what places it is situated. 

andJy, I should wish to have your opinion regarding the sufficiency or 
that ordnance for the defence of the fort, and of its deficiency. In giving 
tins opinion I request you to consider whether light guns may not be 
preferable to heavy in many situations; and you will be so kind as to 
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'Ort particularly in what situations, on account of the abrupt stceph 
of the rock, the aid of depressing carriages would bo desirable. 

Thirdly. Regarding the possibility of using (he fort under your 
command as a depdf of military stores and provisions, l request you to 
be prepared— 

Tst. With a report stating the number, size, description, and state of 
repair of the buildings in the fort under your command applicable to 
containing ordnance, military stores, powder, grain, and provisions 
respectively. In this report )'ou will specify whether such buildings are 
in the upper or the lower fort; and if in the tipper, you wall state your 
opinion regarding the mode of communieating with them; whether 
it would be practicable to make a road to them for the use of bullocks 
or coolies, without injuring the strength of the work ; and if that should 
not be practicable, whether it would be so to construct a simple 
machinery by means of which it would be possible to lodge and draw 
from such buildings the grain or stores as might be necessary. 3 ndiy. 
You will report the repairs necessary to these buildings, applicable to 
containing ordnance and military stores, grain, and provisions. 

Fourthly, Regarding the garrison, you will be prepared with a report, 
stating, rst. Your opinion regarding the number of troops necessary for 
the defence of the fort in case it should be attacked; andly. You will 
report the description) State of repair, size, and number of the buildings 
in the fort applicable to the convenience of the troops, whether as 
barracks or hospital for Europeans; barracks, hospital, or place of arms 
for natives, garrison guard rooms, Arc. &c. In this report you will specify 
where each building is situated, grdly* You will report your opinion of 
the repairs necessary to the buildings detailed In the second article of this 
fourth head. 

Fifthly. Regarding the stores at present in the fort, you will be 
prepared— 

ist. With an accurate return of the description, number, state of the 
ordnance, and military stores In the fort under your command on the 
i st of the month in which you will give in these reports. 

andly. With an accurate return of the grain and provisions, dry and 


wet, on the same day. 

Sixthly. Regarding the materials for building, and those for the 
construction of ordnance and military stores, you will be prepared with 
a report— 

rst. Stating the quantities of store materials in store in the fort under 
your command applicable to store purposes respectively. 

zndly. The nature and quantities of materials for buildings found in 
the neighbourhood of the fort, in old or useless buildings. 

3rdly. The price of materials for the construction of buildings, 
ordnance and military stores at the place under your command. 
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The distance from the fort under your command of the pita* 
Srflaccs at which such materials are found* The mode in which they 
are brought from such place, and the expense attending their trans¬ 
portation* 

Seventhly. Regarding the workmen to be procured at the place under 
your command* You wilt be so kind as to report whether workmen can 
be procured there in any large numbers, the prices of their labour, dis¬ 
tinguishing them as artificers and coolies. 

Eighthly, You will be prepared with a report of the mode in 
which the fort is supplied with water, the number of reservoirs, where 
situated, and in what manner constructed, and if they contain water at 



all seasons. 

You will l ie so kind as to ascertain whether all the different w orks in the 
fort under your command, such as bastions, redoubts, batteries, cavaliers, 
&c. &c, have names or numbers; and if they have, you will announce 
such names in the garrison orderly book as being the invariable names or 
numbers of such works. You will be so kind as to number such works 
as have not at present any name or number, and you will announce such 
number in the garrison orderly book, and you will hive it marked in 
conspicuous figures on the work to which it will be assigned, 

Th@ magazines, the grain and provision and ordnance store-rooms, 
if not already named or numbered, should be numbered in like 
manner. 

In the examination of the works, buddings, ordnance and stores, 
&e, &c. f upon which I have above informed you that T shall require 
reports, I leave it to vour discretion either to assemble committees to 
make this examination and to frame the reports, or to do it alone, 

I have, &c*j 

Arthur Wellisslby* 


384. 'To- Lieut e n ant - C oiono 1 Wallace, 

him indisp^nsabh tn a lawless land* 

(Extract) Pnmbay, 37 th March, 3 S04* 

The patel of Bafculgaum, in the usual style of a Marhatta patch keeps 
a band of plunderers for his own profit and advantage* You will inform 
him that if he does not pay for the horses, bullocks, and articles plundered, 
he shall be hanged also. You will make him acquaint his village with 
this determination, and allow time for the answer to return; and you will 
hang him if he does not pay the money at the time fixed upon. It is 
impossible to get on without these punishments in the Marhatta country. 
The Peshwah has no authority; and if he had, he would not exert it for 
the advantage of our troops. 
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Imporhintr fa a commanding officer of habitual mr&& on public matters* 
(Extract) CampnL NIggeree, »8th June, 1804. 

I believe lhat in my public despatches I have alluded to every point to 
which I should wish to draw your attention, excepting one, which 1 will 
mention to you, that Ls the secrecy of all your proceedings. 

There is nothing more certain than that, of 100 affairs, 99 might be 
posted up at the market-cross, without injury to the public interests; but 
the misfortune is that, where the public business is the subject of general 
conversation, and is not kept secret, as a matter of course, upon every 
occasion, it is very difficult to keep it secret upon that occasion on which 
it is necessary. There is an awkwardness in a secret which enables dis¬ 
cerning men {of which description there are always plenty in an army) 
invariably to find it out; and it may be depended upon that* whenever 
the public business ought to be kept secret, it always suffers when it is 
exposed to public view. For this reason secrecy is always best, and 
those who have been long trusted with the conduct of public affairs 
are in the habit of never making known public business of any des¬ 
cription, that it is not necessary that the public should know. The 
consequence is that secrecy becomes natural to them, and as much a 
habit as il is toothers to talk, of public matters; and they have it in 
their pow er to keep things secret or not, as they may think proper, 

1 mention this subject to yon because, in fact, 1 have been the means 
of throwing the public affairs into your hands, and I am anxious that you 
should conduct them as you ought. This is a matter which would never 
occur to you, but it is essentially necessary. Remember, that what I re¬ 
commend to you ts far removed from mystery*, in fact, l recommend 
silence upon the public business upon all occasions, in order to avoid 
the necessity of mystery upon any. 


388 . To Lord Bathurst. 

Pos Hi on of officers of King s hoops in India. 

(Extract.) London, atih Jan., 1824, 

I cannot but agree * * that the situation of the officers of the 

King’s troops in India is very painful. The gallant and brilliant parts 
of the service are performed by them. The rewards, in that country 
at least, are given lo the officers of the local army. The King's army 
in the East Indies is die finest and best in the world, and I must observe 
that u owes part of its excellence to some of the circumstances attending 
thdr situation, of which the writer complains. It is true that they arc 
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from all social Infetc&urse with natives or oihers; but the colH 
'sefjiieuce of that circumstance is that they have nothing to attend to 
but their discipline, and they acquire military habits and a character 
peculiar to themselves which have enabled them to perform some glorious 
services. 


337* To tho Bight Hon. Charles W. Wynn* 

At what age T£ufQp€(ttt soldiers may tn&sl safely be sen! to India. 

Ml juKaE Wvkh, Lotidon, 35th July* j8*6. 

1 return Sir Herbert TayloEs letter and the Memorandum enclosed* 

1 have always considered that men from thirty to forty years ol age, 
particularI)' if they have been soldiers till that age, arc t.hifi most efficient 
for soldiers, particularly in warm climates. As well as l recollect, we 
thought them so when I served in the Hast Indies i and I understand 
that they are still thought so serviceable, as that men of the age of thirty ~ 
five are received from the King’s service into that of the East India 
Company when the King’s regiments are ordered home from India, 

If I am not mistaken, you would find at the end of five years service 
in the East Indies, or of ten years 1 service, more men alive who should 
commence their service at thirty or thirty-five years of age than you 
would of the same numbers who should have commenced their service 
at the ordinary age of recruits, viz., from eighteen to twenty-two or 
twenty-three. If I am light, it would be cheaper for the East India 
Company to send out the former, 

Believe me, &c,. 

Wellington, 


iM-'HSr# 



origin or the madras ahr Bengal armies, 


III. 1LLU STRATIVE Q U OTATION S. 

3S8. Hise and Development of the Indian Army *. 

Company's forces first raised in Madras. 

The first establishment of the Company's Indian Army may lie 
considered to date from the year 1748., when a small body of Sepoys 
was raised at Madras, after the example set by the French* for the 
defence of that settlement, during the course of the war which bad 
broken out, four years previously, between France and England. At the 
same time a small European force was raised, formed of such sailors as 
could be spared from the ships on the coast, and of men smuggled on 
board ihe Company's vessels in England by the crimps. An officer, 
Major Lawrence, was appointed by a commission from the Company to 
command their forces in India. 

Hostilities between the English and French were terminated in the 
following year (1749), on the receipt of news of the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelfc; but, aboul the same time, the settlements of both nations 
began to take an active part In the poll tics of the peninsula, and the 
engagements into which the English entered with the parties whose 
cause they supported, led to a rapid increase of the Madras native 
army, stimulated further by the outbreak of the Seven Years' War 
in iT5 6 < 

Rise of Ben^l A nay. 

During this time, Calcutta remained a purely commercial settlement, 
and the military force with which Clive retook that place, in 1757, 
from the Nawab of Bengal, and won the Battle of Plasscy, was 
principally composed of Madras troops, native and European,, with 
part of a royal regiment of foot. On the English becoming virtual 
masters of Bengal, Clive proceeded to raise a Sepoy force after the 
Madras pattern, commanded by English officers, and supplemented by a 
force of local European infantry and artillery. The complications 
which soon followed in Bengal politics, arising out of the deposition of 
successive Numbs by their new masters, and the efforts of the party of 


* India* Polity , by Major George Cheaiey, 186S, pp. 275-38^ 1st edition. 







\WTH AND ORGANIZATION OF THE BENGAL ARMF. 


. ^jror to recover that country, led to a rapid augmentation 
m^>vengal Army, which, in 1772, consisted of native battalions, 
3 battalions of Europeans, and 4 companies of artillery, lhe native 
battalions were about 800 strong, and were commanded each by a 
captain, with a few subalterns attached; the European battalions and 
the artillery companies were more Fully officered, but were usually very 
weak in men. In al], there was a nominal strength of about 3,$00 
Europeans and 24,000 natives, with more than 600 officers* ! he urnvy 
was divided into seven brigades, the battalions of which remained 
always together. Each brigade was commanded by a field-officer, the 
whole army by a general officer commissioned by the Company, a 
charter of 1753 vesting them with authority to raise troops and appoint 
officers. It was with an army so constituted that the campaigns were 
fought which terminated in the final subjugation of Be bar, and placed 
the Emperor and Nawab-Vizicr of Oudh at the mercy of Clive, on his 
second return to India in 1765, The Bengal Army hap previously 
supplied a considerable detachment to the cast coast, which afforded 
material aid in the struggle between the French and English in the 
South of India, ending in the final overthrow of the former, and the 


Let 


capture of Pondicherry, in 1761. 

With the grant of the dewanee or treasurership of Bengal, and the 
fall of the French power in India, all contests for ti e possession of that 
province ceased; but the English almost immediately afterwards entered 
into more extensive engagements. In E773 their troops occupied 
Allahabad, in view to hold that place on behalf of the Emperor against 
the Mahraitas; in 1774 they undertook the defence of the Nawab of 
Oudh’s dominion*, and their garrisons were moved up to Cawnpore and 
FuUehghur; and in 1778 the Bengal Government joined in the ope¬ 
rations then being undertaken from Bombay against the Mahratfcaa, and 
a Bengal column was despatched across India to aid the western 
presidency. These measures involved a considerable augmentation 
to the Bengal Army, which in 1786, at the time when Lord Cornwallis 
assumed charge of the government, consisted 0(36 battalions of Sepoys, 
which had been formed into 18 regiments of 2 battalions each, and 
6 weak battalions of Europeans; the whole organised in t> brigades. 
The latter battalions were strongly officered; the native battalions were 
commanded by a captain, with a subaltern to each company. I he 
organisation followed, up to this time, had thus been of the kind now 
popularly known as the * irregular J system, in contradistinction to that 
based on the English regimental plan, the promotion of the officers 
running m one list for the whole army, from which they were posted to 
Lhe various battalions. In all matters connected with pay, equipment, 
and the audit of accounts, the army administration partook of the general 
laxity and disorder which up lo that time had pervaded every branch 
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Z~ Company's Government in India, the major part of the office 

'> 5 ^ Emoluments being derived from irregular perquisites; while, as to the 
supposed superior morale and discipline of the early Company's army, 
the history of those days records a succession of mutinies, in which the 
blade and white troops were alternately employed to coerce each other. 
The latter were composed of the scouring of almost every European 
nation, Ivkinappcd or wheedled on board-ship by crimps; for the 
Company's recruiting depot was not established until rfSi, The class 
from which the Sepoys were obtained was familiar with the scenes of 
turbulent violence which at that time were being enacted at every court 
in India, These conditions were quite incompatible with the formation 
of a well-disciplined or well-organised army, such as has been sometimes 
represented to have existed at this time. Discipline anrl morality were 
the products of a later date* The redeeming feature of the troops of all 
classes was the gallantry and endurance exhibited in die numerous 
campaigns and protracted expeditions on which they were engaged. 


Development of Madras Army, 

While the Bengal Army was thus in course of gradual development, 
the Madras Army also underwent a rapid augmentation. The overthrow 
of the French power, in iyGt p left it indeed for a time without a rival; 
but the Madras Government had now undertaken the defence of the 
Carnatic on behalf of its ruler, whom it was rapidly supplanting from id! 
but the nominal sovereignty, and the engagement involved the mainten¬ 
ance of a considerable garrison. In the year 1772 the Madras Army 
contained about 3,000 European infantry and 16,000 Sepoys, with a staff 
of more than t?oc officers, the greater part of the cost being defrayed by 
the Hawaii of the Carnatic. This force was shortly afterwards further 
augmented in consequence of the war with the Mahrattas and with 
Ryder Ali. The first contest with the latter, as is well known, involved 
a struggle for the very existence of the English settlement, Hyder 
extorting a peace (in 1769) from the Madras Government under the 
walls of Fort St. George; in the second war with him and his son 
Tippco, which terminated in 178^ neither side manifested any decided 
superiority. . . 

Bombay Array. 

The Bombay Presidency during this period, and for many years 
afterwards, comprised no territory on the mainland of India, But a 
military force was maintained for its protection, which was considerably 
developed during the Mahratta wars* In 1772 it consisted of shout 
2,300 Europeans and 3.500 Sepoys, with nearly 200 officers. The 
excuse of this army, as of the Bombay civil establishments, then and 
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eptf&fds, wa$ defrayed from the revenues of Bengal* or by the produce 
dans. 

In r773, when the first Governor-General was appointed, under the 
Act passed in that year, and the Crown interposed to nominate the 
members of the Government, the Company's army consisted nominally 
of about 9*000 Europeans and 45,000 natives. 


Royal troops in Indin. 

The first regiment of the British Army sent to Indta was the 39th 
Foot, which arrived at Madras in the year 1754, This regiment formed 
part of the force which went with Clive to the relief of Calcutta in r 756, 
and it was present at the Buttle of Flasscy in the Following year. In 
if$8, it was nominally sent home, but in effect was broken up, the men 
being invited to volunteer into the local force, and the officers offered 
commissions in the Company’s army. The English garrison in Bengal 
then consisted for a time wholly of the Company's Forces, Madras 
remained without royal troops until 17 58, when, in pursuance of the 
elder Pitt’s vigorous plans for pressing the war against the French in 
every quarter of the globe, a newly raised regiment of the line, the 79th, 
was sent out* followed by the 84th, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Eyre Coote, andthe 96th, In 1759, Coote's regiment was transferred to 
Bengal, and he was appointed by the Company Commandsr-in-Chief of 
their forces in that presidency. On the peace of 1763, the British line was 
again reduced to 70 regiments, and India remained without any royal 
troops until 1779, when the 71st [then numbered 73rd] Foot was raised 
and despatched to Madras. Four other new regiments followed, to aid 
in the war against Hyder Alt. 

Lord Cornwallis, who was appointed the first Governor-Gen era! in 
India, after the passing of the Act of 1784, which gave that personage 
authority over the three presidencies, was also appointed Commander- 
in- Chief, and was thus vested with supreme authority over both civil and 
military affairs throughout India. Up to this time it had been usual 
to confer a step of local brevet rank on all lieutenant-colonels of the 
royal service, an arrangement which naturally caused great dissatisfaction 
among the Company’s officers, whose own commissions were, moreover, 
often not recognised by the former as giving valid rank. The high 
authority conferred by the rank and military reputation of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, enabled him to procure the repeal of a regulation which was 
repugnant to his sense of justice. Through his representations the local 
brevet promotions were withdrawn in 178B, and brevet commissions In 
the royal service were granted by him as Commander-in-Chtef to all the 
Company's officers, with corresponding dales to those of their sub' 
stantive ones. This arrangement was continued until the abolition of 
the Company’s government in 1S58. 






THE INDIAN ARMV REORGANIZED IN 1^)6, 

Gradual augmentation, ofimlive armies. 



Fi'om 1772 until 1796, the strength of the Indian Army underwent a 
gradual increase,, occasioned by the Mahratta war of 1778, an d that in 
the Carnatic with Hyder Alt and Tip poo* These wars were, however, 
undertaken rather for defensive than aggressive purposes; and until the 
accession of Lord Morningion to the government, the policy of the 
English, although at times marked by great oscillation of purpose, was 
on the whole based on the principle of recognising the political equality 
with themselves of the principal native slates, and maintaining the 
balance of power throughout India. Lord Cornwall, indeed, when 
forced into hostilities with Tippoo, the ruler of Mysore, displayed a 
degree of decision and vigour at that time quite unusual in the eonducL 
of the English military operations. The burden of that war, which 
ended in the complete humiliation of Tippoo, and the annexation of 
a large part of his territory, was borne principally by the Madras and 
Bombay Armies, which received the largest share of the augmentation 
rendered necessary of ihe aggregate military establishment. 

At the commencement of Lord Cornwallis’s government, die establish¬ 
ment of royal troops consisted of one regiment of dragoons and five 
>attalions of foot In 1788, four regiments of the line were raised for 
tervice in India, and thus brought up the complement to nine battalions, 
which remained unaltered until 1797* Of these nine battalions, only one 
was stationed in Bengal; two belonged to the Bombay Presidency, the 
remaining six, with the regiment of dragoons, to Madras. In the year 
1794, the total strength of the Indian armies, including royal troops, 
was 70,000, of which 13.500 were Europeans* The Madras and Bengal 
establishments of native troops were each about a 4,00c strong, the 
Bombay establishment about 9,000. 


Reorganisation of 179(1. 

In 1796, the organisation of the Indian Array was entirely recast. 
Heretofore, the officers belonging to the establishment of each presidency 
had been borne on one seniority list, from which they hail been dis¬ 
tributed among the different regiments; and the proportion of junior to 
senior grades was exceedingly unfavourable for promotion, there being 
about eight subalterns to every captain* They were now divided into 
separate cadres, one for each native regiment of two battalions, to which 
henceforward the respective officers were permanently attached, their 
promotion up to the rank of major running in the order of regimental 
seniority The lieutenant-colonels and colonels remained on separate 
lists for each branch of the service, to which the regimental majors were 
promoted in order of seniority, on succession to vacancies. The 
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•-i.iubj'bKment of each regiment was fixed at t colonel, 2 lieuienam- 
2 majors, 6 captains* 22 lieutenants, and 10 ensigns, and the 
result was a great advancement in rank throughout the army. This 


system of promotion was maintained until the reorganisation of 1861. 
The regiments oF artillery and engineers were at the same time organised 
on a similar footing to that of the infantry. An establishment of generals 
was also formed for the Company's army, the officers of which, from the 
power previously conferred on the Company to grant generals 1 com¬ 
missions having been withdrawn, were not at this time eligible for 
promotion beyond the rank of colonel Ii was also provided that a 
specified number of the divisional commands should be held by major’ 
generals of the royal army. The staff was fixed at two for Bengal, and 
one each for Madras and Bombay; and until lately these, with a limited 
number of brigade commands, were the only appointments on the staff 
of the Indian Army which could be held by officers of the royal service* 
The year 1796 was further marked by the introduction ,of furlough 
regulations, which entitled officers to visit England without quitting the 
army, and also to quit India on sick leave, retaining tbeir Indian 
allowances and appointments during absence* The privileges conferred 
by these regulations were, however, partly withdrawn in 1854, and they 
were still further curtailed, virtually, by die operation of the amalgamation 
measure of iSGj. 


Sulisecpicnt increase of forces* 

The Marquis Wellesley arrived hi India in 1798* anti immediately 
entered on a new line of policy, the object of which was to sweep away 
the appearance of equality of power between die English and the 
principal native states* and to establish the undisputed supremacy of the 
former throughout the country. The era of war and conquest which 
marked bis tenure of office, and resulted in the advance of Ihe British 
cantonments beyond Delhi in the north, and over the whole of the Deccan 
and the Mahratta territories* involved of course a large increase 10 the army. 
The Bengal infantry was raised from 28 1 to 54 battalions, that of Madras 
from 30 to 50 battalions, and that of Bombay from 12 to 18 battalions. 
A considerable augmentation was also made to the native cavalry and 
the Company's artillery of all kinds. The British troops in India were 
also largely increased ; but the Company's European infantry, which had 
always been far below its nominal strength, was reduced to one regiment 
per presidency. 


1 The number of bnualions had been reduced in 1796 from 36 to 24, nod again 
raked in i ^7 to battalions. 
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Indian Army in l SoB. 

In j8o8, after the great Mahtatta ivur had been finally brought to an 
end, md the military forces reduced to a permanent peace-footing* the 
Indian establishment was constituted as followsi— 
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Bengal. 

Matins . . 

Bombay , , 

Rt&uiwitfcs, 
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The strength of the three armies being, in round numbers— 



EurofKrans, 

Nativti. 

Total. 

Bengal . , . 

7,oco 

57,0*0 

64,000 

Madras , 

, * I 1,0 CO 

5^,000 

64,000 

Bombay , f i 

, . 6,500 

20,000 

26,500 

Total 

24,500 

X ^0,OOQ 

154.500 


At this period, it will be noticed, the Bengal and Madras armies were 
nearly of equal strength, but the latter had the larger proportion of 
European troops, The cavalry and artillery were on a small scale in 
proportion to Ihe rest of the army j but this wits in accordance with the 
organisation adopted for the British Army at home. 

In 1823 the two-battalion regiments of native infantry were divided 
into regiments of one battalion each. The officers of a regiment under 
the new organisation consisted of— 

1 ColxMltil 

i LicutenantrColond 
i Major 
5 Cap!juris 
ro Lieutenant* 

5 Enaigna 


Total 


*3 



























. ■ / htVILIZATlON' COVKTERACTS NATURAL SCARCITY. 


389, Preventive* of Famine 1 , 



Before quitting the subject of dearths I wish to explain the two 
circumstances which regulate thdr intensity, and the method by which 
they may be counteracted. Famine in India is caused by natural 
scarcity, resulting from the deficiency of the crops, and more or less 
severe in proportion as the crops have been more or less completely 
destroyed. Inundations may cause temporary scarcity, but the losses of 
low-lying localities are usually made up by the subsequent abundance on 
the high grounds. On the other hand, drought, when sufficiently intense 
to destroy the December harvest, results in famine. The practical effects 
of famine depend, however, on its actual pressure as indicated by the rise 
in prices. Under native government and in 1770 under the Company's 
first attempt at administration, the actual pressure of a famine held a 
direct ratio to the natural Scarcity, If the crops perished the people 
died: the actual pressure was in proportion to the natural scarcity, and 
the natural scarcity to the actual pressure. But the whole tendency of 
modern civilisation is to raise up intervening influences which render die 
relation of actual pressure to natural scarcity less certain and less direct, 
until the two terms which weye once convertible come to have very little 
connection with each other. This is what has taken place in India 
during the last fifty years, as the two following examples show. 

The north-western provinces of Bengal have twice been visited during 
that period by a season of terrible drought. On both occasions the 
proportion of the crops destroyed appears to have been the same, and 
the official estimate reports the natural scarcity as nearly equal The 
first took place in 1837, the second in 1860-6 1. In 1837, India was on 
the point of being thrown unreservedly open to European enterprise, but 
the change had not taken place. Railways were not; roads and water- 
courses were scarcely more numerous than in the time of Aurungzcbe; 
non-official English influence, and the facilities for iranspnrt that such 
influence everywhere procures, were confined to the immediate vicinity 
of the great towns; nor had that vast store of surplus capital, ever keenly 
on the look-out for investment, been developed, which forms so striking 
a feature in the mercantile economy of Bengal at the present day. 
In short, the breakwaters which modern civilisation raises up between 
natural scarcity and its actual pressure had not yet been constructed and 
the ancient monotonous story of starvation was repeated. Notwith¬ 
standing the efforts of the Government, then presided over by a noble¬ 
man of remarkable private humanity, the deaths rose to twelve hundred 
ptr diem in two of the principal towns; in the open country the people 
perished by villages, and nine months of famine left the whole rural 
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THS ORISSA FAMINE A'O EXCEPTION TO THIS RULE. 

system disorganized But during die nest quarter of a century 
advanced towards civilisation by forced marches, and the drought of Mo 
found its effects checked by a Ituudred counteracting influences unknown 
in 10 -17. The natural scarcity was the same, but abundance of capi.at 
existed to buv* food from other provinces, and the newly constructed 
railways will/their network of roads cheaply and rapidly eftected its 
distribution. The Grand Trunk Rowl, a work of Roman solidity, is 
officially reported to have been worn out in fifteen days; ‘ every cart, 
bullock, camel, donkey, in short, every means of conveyance available in 
the country ’ was pressed into the service, and the principal railway stations 
were 111 length blucked-up with grain. While private enterprise thus in¬ 
tervened between the natural scarcity and the actual pressure, private 
charity provided for that section of the people whose earnings just suffice 
to keep them alive in seasons of ordinary fertility; a section which will 
alwavs be thrown upon the public benevolence during a scarcity, as 
lorn/as the present relations of labour and capital continue m Bengal. 

The second example is derived from the two famines that have visited 
the lower provinces in 1770 and «8M. In this instance wry Uttfc 
evidence exists For comparing the natural scarcity. But we know mat 
in [866 one corner of Bengal -Orissa-was, so far as the intervening 
influences which prevent natural scarcity passing into actual pressure, 
cxact ly in the position of the whole province in 1770. In these similarly 
situated parts the actual pressure, as indicated by the price of rice, was 
precis, ly the same in both famines, the maximum being fourpence and 
the average over twopence a pound. It should be remembered, however, 
that silver was dearer then than now. The proportion of the crops lost 
seems also to have been equal. In the districts of Orissa which suffered 
most in 1866 and in RajmaM, one of the districts which suffered most 
in 1770, the preceding harvests were officially estimated to have yideea 
ie<s than one-half their average produce, and any superiority of the 
early Orissa harvests in 1865 to those of Rajmahal in 1769 was more 
than counterbalanced by subsequent exportations from the Orissa sea¬ 
board. U may be inferred, the,-, fore, dial the natural Scarcity was lee 
same. The actual pressure happily proved very' different. In * 77 ° me 
natural scarcity passed in a direct and unmitigated form into actual 
pressure. Before the middle of the year ten millions of the general 
population had perished; at the end of it, an official reports that < ! a 
certain poor class—the lime-workers—only live out ot one hundred and 
fifty v.eve living, and one-third of the country had. returned to jungle. 
In 1866, roads, railways, canals, toiled day and night in bringing gram 
from oilier provinces, till at length the port at which the railway taps the 
river system of Lower Bengal became unable to afford accommodation 
for landing the unprecedented cargoes, and the Railway Company hail 
to seek the assistance of the authorities to prevent native shipmasters 
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unlading on its lines and sidings. One comer of Lower Bengal, 
however, continued * T1 the same isolated state in i86fi in which the whole 
province found itself in 1770, and it was reserved for the unhappy people 
of Orissa to experience what happens when the actual pressure of a 
dearth is equal to the natural scarcity, and to illustrate to modern times 
the meaning of the ancient word famine. 

The preventives of famine belong to two distinct classes; those that 
tend to avert natural scarcity, and those that are directed towards the 
development oF intervening influences between natural scarcity and actual 
pressure. Natural scarcity may be averted either by Government under¬ 
taking works of irrigation and drainage at its own expense, or by giving 
the landed classes a permanent title to the sail,—thus inducing them to 
enter on such works by securing to them the profits, Orissa in 1866 
was in this respect in the position of the whole of the province in 17 70 * 
it had neither a permanent settlement nor any adequate irrigation works 
maintained by Lhe State, and it was the only part of Lower Bengal in 
which the scenes of 37 70 were re-enacted. 

The second set of preventives, those that tend to raise up break* 
waters between natural scarcity and actual pressure, is a very large one. 
Every measure that helps towards the extension of commerce and the 
growth of capital, every measure that increases the facilities of transport 
and distribution, comes under this class. Whatever tends to develop the 
natural resources of a country, to call forth a Spirit of enterprise among 
its inhabitants, to render each part less dependent on itself, and to bind, 
up the commonwealth by the ties of mutual assistance and common 
interest, tends to mitigate the actual pressure of a famine. 1 he whole 
list may be expressed by four words-—enlightened government and 
modern civilisation. These are the specifics for famine. W here they 
exist, scarcity will never result in depopulation,; where they do not, the 
utmost endeavours of Government may mitigate but they cannot averE. 
Nevertheless, the two formal specifics may be assisted by subsidiary 
relief efforts, such as public works and organised public charity. 

Where natural scarcity passes directly into actual pressure, two ex¬ 
ceptional measures have been employed, with various degrees of success, 
to take the extreme edge off famine* I he one is an embargo on 
exportation, the other is importation at the State expense. Both are 
dangerous expedients, and their success (when successful) implies that 
the ordinary laws of political economy cannot be applied to the case , 
in other words, that modem civilisation and enlightened government 
have yet to begin their work. This was the condition of Lower Bengal 
in 1770 and of Orissa, its south western corner, in i8fi(k 
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PAST INDIAN SUGAR DUTIES UNJUST AND IMP GUT h 

390 * Indian Sugarh 

[Written hi iSjj,] 

It jg maintained: 

ifit. That it b inconsistent with the principles of sound policy to 
exclude by prohibitory or exorbitant duties, the importation into this 
country of raw sugars, the produce of any part of the British dominions, 
whether such sugars be required to supply the consumption of our own 
population, or to furnish our refiners with the raw material to enable them 
to supply the foreign market with the article in its manufactured suite. 

and That the duly of thirty^even shillings per cwt. on East India 
sugars, be;ru: equal to a tax of about 200 per cent, on the prime cost of 
the article in India, is manifestly of this description, and has not only 
chocked the importation of the finer sugars, the produce of BriLlsh India, 
by subjecting the importing merchant in many recent instances to a heavy 
loss, but has actually, in the case of the coarser sugars, operated as a prohi¬ 
bition, and has excluded those sugars altogether from the British market. 

3rd* That it is not only iucomsistent with the dictates of a wise policy 
to check the trade in this article from any part of the British dominions; 
but that to exclude the produce of a particular dependency, by the 
imposition of partial and unequal eludes, for the sole purpose of favoring 
the importation of the article from soma other quarter, \s a manifest 
departure from those principles of equal justice, to die benefit of which 
the subjects of these realms have all an equal claim. 

4th. I'll at the additional duty of ten shi] lings per cwt. imposed upon 
East India sugars, which is further aggravated by levying upon those 
sugars almost indiscriminately the duty of five shillings per cwt, payable 
upon cloyed sugars (although it is well known that the finest sugars from 
British India are very inferior both in qualiLy and value to the cloyed 
sugars of the West Indies), is a partial and unequal tax, intended to favor 
a particular interest at the expense of other important interests, and is 
not sanctioned by any principle of justice. 

fith, That, although the British Legislature should succeed in excluding 
East India sugars from the British market by prohibitory duties, this ex 
elusion would but little avail the parties whom it is intended to favor, 
while those sugars can find their way into the markets of Europe; since 
it is perfectly Certain that the price of the commodity in our own market, 
which contains a large surplus for exportation, must be regulated, or be 
materially affected, by the price which the article bears in tire general 
market of Europe; and that, consequently, while this attempt to confer a 
benefit on the West India interest seems little calculated to accomplish 
the end proposed, it is evidently calculated to alienate a valuable branch of 


1 Memories of Indian Government* Being n Selection from the Papers of H, St. G, 
Tucker, edited by J. W P Kaye, 1853, pp, 
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trade—to give employment to foreign in preference to British shipping- 
and to enable the foreign refiner, by supplying him with the mw material 
at a lower rate* to compete successfully with the British manufacturer. 

6th. That, whether it be justifiable or not, in regulating our system of 
commercial policy, to make a distinction between European British 
subjects and the natives of India, who, by the dispensation of Providence, 
have been placed for more than half a century under the dominion of 
Great Britain,—this partial and unequal Las; does unquestionably injure 
the property, and affect the interests of large numbers of British-born 
subjects, who have claims to legislative protection, upon grounds as 
strong and income stride as those which have been urged, or can be 
urged, by the proprietors or mortgagees of estates in the West Indies, or 
by any oLher class of British subjects. 

7th. That European British subjects who have invested their capital in 
houses, factories, and other buildings—in docks, machinery, and oilier 
immoveable property, and who can draw to this country the income of 
such property, and ultimately the principal itself, in no other way than by 
means of the produce of India, are placed in a situation perfectly analo¬ 
gous to that in which the proprietors and mortgagees of estates in the 
West Indies describe themselves j and have just ground to complain of 
those legislative enactments which, excluding the produce of India from 
the British market, virtually deprive them of the means of removing their 
capital to the mother country. 

8th. That the income of British-born subjects from capital in India, 
with the annual savings of the public servants and others from profes¬ 
sional allowances and other sources, for which a remittance eo this 
country is required, has been estimated at the sum of three millions 
sterling per annum; and that, assuming this fact, which is strongly 
corroborated by the difference which has long existed, and which still 
exists, between the amount of imports and exports in the trade of India 
and China with Great Britain, it would appear that the value of property, 
and extent of iut crest, held by European British subjects in India, is not 
inferior to that held by their fellow-subjects in the West Indies, 


I $20. 


Imports into Great Britain 
Exports frora ditto • 

Excess of imports 


1,998.000 


£5, £39,0 00 


1821. 


Imports into Great Britain 
Exports from ditto 

Excess of imports 


£7,562.000 

2,978,000 

£4,584,000 


9th, That the protecting duty of ten shillings per cwt,, which was 
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mtr TO BRITISH INTERESTS 


AND TO THE COMPANY, 


for the first time in the year 1813, to favor the trade of the 
Wr^i Indies at the expense of British India, has necessarily the effect of 
enhancing genera]ty the price of all sugars in the home market; and 
that, consequently, as far as West India produce is in question, it 
imposes upon the British consumer a tax, the produce of which does 
not find its way to the public exchequer, hut which is levied, without 
discrimination, not merely for the benefit of the proprietors of estates 
in the old colonies, who are known to he in a state of distress, hut 


also for the benefit of Demcrara, and the other newly-acquired colonies, 
which can neither advance the same plea of distress, nor pretend that 


they have acquired any peculiar rights on the ground of long possession* 
1 otic ! hat this forced enhancement of price in the home market 
is injurious to the British refiner, and tends to prevent his obtaining 


the supply of the foreign market, while the drawback which is granted 
to compensate this disadvantage can be supplied only by means of direct 
contributions from the British public* 

mh. That the partial and unequal tax already described, although 
more obviously affecting the British consumer and the capitalist who 
has occasion 10 draw his funds from India, is not less injurious to the 
interests of the British manufacturer, who sees within his reach an ex¬ 
tensive market ready to receive his cottons, woollens, hardware, and 
other articles, but who finds it impossible to extend, or to continue, 
Ins exportation in consequence of not being permitted to import, at a 
fair rate of duty, the raw produce of India in return* 

12th, That, all commerce resolving itself ultimately into a barter of 
commodities, an import duty may, and in certain cases must, have the 
effect of checking and altogether preventing txporpthn; and that the 
enormous and unequal duty imposed upon East India sugars, does 
notoriously tend to prevent that free interchange of the manufactures 
of Great Britain for the raw produce of her Eastern possessions, which 
h calculated to secure great and reciprocal advantages to the two 
countries* 


ijlh* That even the agricultural interests of these islands are exposed 
to injury by those injudicious enactments, which tend to check the ex¬ 
portation of British commodities; since every measure which depresses 
the condition of the manufacturer, diminishes his means of consuming, 
and circumscribes his demand for the produce of the land. 

F.ph* I hat the East India C ompany, who are under an obligation 
to furnish a remittance for a portion of the interest of the territorial 
debt, are liable to incur, and have actually sustained, a heavy loss in 
consequence of the high protecting duties levied upon East India sugars ; 
and that this loss, which might have been avoided under a more equitable 
system of commercial regulation, has actually trenched upon a capital 
which may be regarded as national property. 
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jtfyrJRy TO THE REypNUE ; AND TO NATIVES OF INDIA . 

That the East India Company, precluded as they have lately been 
'from the importation of sugars to any extent, by reason of the excessive 
duties have found themselves compelled to have recourse to the im¬ 
portation or specie and bullion from their Eastern possessions, as the only 
channel of remittance which was open to them. That upon this remit¬ 
tance, amounting in lire last year to the sum of about two tmllions 
sterling, a loss must bo sustained of not less than twenty or twenty- -. 
per cent.—and that, if it should be found necessary to continue the 
importation of specie in future years, either for the purpose of enabling 
them to fulfil their engagements to the public creditors, or foi the 
purpose of defraying the territorial charge incurred in this country to the 
amount of about one million and a half sterling per annum, the loss must 
become of such magnitude as to affect the profits, or dividends, of die tin- 
merous body of individuals who hold an interest in tire Company s stock 
rtith. That the exportation of specie from British India, a country 
which is not known to possess any mines of the precious metals, mus , 
if continued upon a large scale, soon produce a scarcity of the ctrculaM g 
medium; and that such a scarcity, by lowering, as it probably would do, 
the price of all consumable articles, the produce of thr soil, must tend 
create a difficulty in the realisation of the territorial revenue, and ulti¬ 
mately to reduce that revenue in proportion to the diminution ur n 

value of the produce of the land. .. 

ljth. That the probability of such a result can scarcely be doubted y 
those who are aware that the land constitutes the chief source of revenue 
in India; and that, adverting to the fact of tire gross revenue o our 
Eastern possessions being now supposed to exceed twenty tmllio s 
sterling per annum, and to have yielded in the last yeat, » -* ~ 2 ’ a nc , 
surplus of not less than two millions, it is manifestly an object ot men 
vast national importance as to demand that it should not be placet a 
hazard by commercial enactments, originating in a desire to protect ant 

favor a particular interest, v 

i Bth That it is a solecism in political reasoning, and a propositio 
perfectly monstrous in a moral point of view, to mainta.n the right to 
exact the payment of a large annual tribute from u dependent teri.tor>, 
at the same moment that its produce and manufactures from which ■ J- 
such a tribute can be paid, are peremptorily excluded from the m c 
country by the imposition of prohibitory duties* 

rgth, Tbat even admitting that the Government, as lords pyamoun 
of the soil, should succeed i n realising the same revenue rum v 
country, notwithstanding the fall of prices, the landholders and peasan ry 
of our possessions in the East, who are under engagements to pay a 

fixed money-rent, must suffer from a diminution in the value o t KJt ‘ 1 
produce; and especially in the instance of sugar, which is represen et 
be one of the most profitable articles of cultivation. 
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, rimr Emitting further, that a scarcity of the circulating med**.^ 
not take place so as to occasion a sensible fall of prices, the 
persons engaged in the oultination and manufacture of sugar, and other 
dassf-s of industrious individuals, must suffer from the exclusion of that 
article from the home market; for, although it is quite true that sugar 
will he grown in Imlia while there is a demand for it m the general 
market of the world, it is by no means a slight injury to shut it out 
Worn that market to which it would be sent in the natural course of 
trade, and in which a rapid increase of consumption may be expected 
to Cake place under the influence of moderate prices. 

3i$L That the prosperity of the trade from India generally depends 
in a great degree upon the admission of sugar* since it is nutter of 
notoriety that cotton-wool, raw silk, indigo* and other articles, con¬ 
stituting, as they do, a very light cargo, cannot safely ho transported by 
sea without a certain proportion of dead weight; and that, If sugar be 
excluded, a portion of Che tonnage of every ship carrying these light 
goods must either be occupied with ballast* yielding no freight, or with 
saltpetre, an article which cannot be imported at present without a heavy 
loss. 

sand. That the exclusion of East India sugars from the British 
market has consequently a tendency not only to divert the trade in 
tint valuable article into a foreign channel, but also to force with it 
imo foreign ports a portion of the cotton-wool, which forms the raw 
material of our most valuable manufacture. 

23rd. That those deductions, which reason and theory long since 
suggested, have lately been made manifest by actual experience; and 
in no instance more remarkable than in that of coffeenamely, that 
high taxes dry up the very sources of revenue, and that moderate im¬ 
positions upon commerce are often more productive than the highest 
Julies ; and that, applying these premises to the case of sugar, it may 
fairly be pronounced that the apprehensions incubated of a decrease 
of revenue being the inevitable consequence of an equalisation of the 
duties, are as Ettle rec one ilea ble with the deductions of sound reason* 
mg, as they are with the results of actual experience. 


24J1. That the argument founded upon the comparative security and 
permanency of our possessions in the West Indies, is not entitled to 
more weight or attention, since il might easily be made to appear that 
our insular possessions in the West, situated as ihey are in the immediate 
neighbourhood of an aspiring and powerful state, are much more exposed 
to the attacks of a foreign enemy than our extensive continental posses¬ 
sions in the East; while the slave population of the former, having almost 
btfore their eyes the example of SL Domingo, are less to be depended 
upon, and are more likely to break out into dangerous insurrections 
than the free native subjects of our Indian Empire* who enjoy the In* 
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Hnofc advantages of freedom, and who have hitherto been protected 
Li) i.heir rights (with, perhaps, the single exception of commercial 
restriction), with a degree of care and solicitude characteristic of a 
benevolent and paternal Government. 

agth. That while a well-founded reliance may be placed in the 
stability and security of our Indian Empire so long as that vast territory 
shall be administered by a wise, just, and energetic Government, it is not 
intended, or wished, to conceal that it may be exposed to danger: that 
w« may forfeit the attachment of the people upon which the very found¬ 
ations of our empire rest: that they may be goaded by oppression, and 
irritated bv injustice ; and that it ought, consequently, to be a primary 
object of the British Leg islature to remove all those commercial re¬ 
strictions and prohibitions which are calculated to excite- m the mines 
of our Asiatic subjects a sense of injustice—which may alienate their 
affections, and came them to regard the domination of Great Britain as 
a calamity rather than a blessing to their country, . 

26th, That the Last Indian, interest, far from wishing to extend to their 
fellow-subjects those oppressive restrictions oh commerce of which they 
themselves have so much reason to complain, are ready and willing to 
co-operate with the West Indian interest in soliciting from the Legis¬ 
lature relief from any remaining restrictions and disabilities under whic 1 
they may still suffer, and which can be removed without compromising 
the general interests of the empire, 

27 th. That the Last Indian interest would most cordially and zealously 
concur with the West Indian interest in urging upon the British Legis¬ 
lature the expediency, and still more the moral obligation they are under, 
of endeavouring, by all justifiable means, to put an end as soon as 
possible to that unhallowed and execrable traffic in human beings, which 
is still carried on by some of the nations of Europe, and which constitutes 
the foulest blot in the history of the civilised world. 

2Sih, That while the East Indian interest are prepared to deny and to 
disprove the claims to a protecting duty set up by the West Indian 
interest on the ground of pnuription, they are ready and willing to 
co-operate cordially with their fellow-subjects in petitioning the Legis¬ 
lature either to substitute a moderate ad mform duty on the impor¬ 
tation of sugar, or to reduce the duties on Last and W est Lidia 
sugars respectively to the rates 1 at which they stood m the year 1803; 
satisfied as they feel dial these duties were then regulated on juster 
princitles, and that a recurrence to them would, without involving a sa¬ 
crifice of the public revenue, afford essential relief to those who are 
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pfcd in the manufacture and trade- in sugar, both in the West anil 

T ji«t with a view to these several considerations, if being 
apparent that the high and unequal duties at present levied on East India 
sugars do, in a greater or less degree, affect the interests of the British 
consumer—of the British manufacturer—of the agriculturist—of aji those 
engaged in the trade and transportation of sugar, cotton, anti other 
a,Odes from British India-of the British capitalist who has invested his 
funds in India—of the land-orders and peasantry of our Eastern posses¬ 
sions—of the manufactureifc and merchants employed in carrying on the 
internal trade of those provinces—of the British and Indian ship¬ 
owners—and, lastly, of the East India Company themselves, both from 
the large interest which they hold in the produce of the soil, and from 
the obligation they are under to continue the great organ of remittance 
rrom India—it is the hounden duty of the Honorable Court of Directors 
of the Court of Proprietors of East India Slock, and of all others coni 
netted with, or taking an interest in, the welfare and prosperity of British 
I’idu, to endeavour, by all lawful and justifiable means, to obtain the 
repeal of an arbitrary and oppressive tax, which is not reeoncileable 
either with the views of an enlightened policy, or with the dictates of 
miparliaJ justice. 


301. Memorandum by the Prince Consort 

Reorganisation of the Indian Army. 

1 tfalndorfc], jfjtfs October, 1858, 

1 he appeal in favour of « long-established rules" would have come 
with more effect if the years 1857 and 1858 had not given us melancholy 
prool of the result of the System on which the local Indian army had 
been governed by the Bast India Company. 

Instead of the proper “chain of responsibility" which is claimed for 
the system, it would seem more correct to characterize the system as one 
of perpetual counteraction and conflicting authorities. 

. C;ln an >' lhi,, E be more monstrous, for instance, in a military point of 
view, than the relative positions of the Commandcr-in-Chicf for India 
the Commanders in-Chicf for Madras and Bombay; that the latter 
should be perfectly independent of the former in their respective 
Presidencies as regards the Company’s, or local, forces, but subordinate 
to him as regards those of Her Majesty? And that the former, in the 
event of military operations near the frontiers of the different Presi- 


1 The Life of H. ft. H. the Prince Consort by Tlurdore Marlin, Vol. IV, p. 310 - 3 , 3 - 
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%3 : eJgftcii'S. should be absolutely powerless to combine his operations, as fai 
as the co-operation of local troops is concerned, beyond the limits of 
Bengal, without the concurrence, previously obtained, of the Governor in 
Council and Comtnandersdn-Chief of the subordinate Presidency 1 Such 
an arrangement seems only to equal, in injury to the public sen ice, those 
under which rates of pay, conditions of service, respect to caste, and the 
military system generally* as regards the Native troops, have varied in the 
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different Presidencies. 

The great principles on which the efficiency of the military force in 
any country, and under any circumstances, must depend, are, simplicity * 
unify, and shadiness of $y$Um> and unify of command. 

We have hitherto had in India, not only a different system for each 
Presidency, and independent, or nearly independent command in each, 
but in each of these three independent armies, four independent kinds of 
f or( £_the Queen's European, the Company's European the regular 
Native, and the irregular Native armies! Under this state of things the 
result has been the mutiny of the whole of the Native army in one 
Presidency h and a state of discipline in the local European troops char¬ 
acterized as disgraceful by some of the most competent judges on 
spot, and nothing but jealousy and animosity between the different 
services. 

The Queen's troops have alone, after being some years ill the 
country, preserved an efficient discipline—-and over them the authority Of 
the Commander-in-Chief extended throughout India—while he was 
controlled by the Commander-in-Chief as home* acting under the. 
immediate authority of the Crown. 

Here is the true ■* chain of responsibility " and it has lo be shown 
that inconvenience has arisen to the service in India from that chain of 
responsibility, as regards the discipline and efficiency of the troops, 
being thus preserved in the legitimate and constitutional line, traced back 
to tbe Sovereign. Has tbe Governor-General or Indian Commander m- 
Chief been less free to move and employ Her Majesty's troops, as the 
exigencies of the Indian service required, than those of the East India 
Company?—or have they been found wanting at any time when the 
others have broken down? The events of the last two years, during 
which the sob dependence has been upon Her Majesty's troops is the 


answer to these questions. 

The course, then, prescribed by common, sense, in considering the 
future organisation of an army in India, would appear to be. I o abandon 

11 the long-established rules,'' which, in the case of the Native troops^bave 
resulted in universal mutiny throughout Bengal, and, m that of the ( t 
parly's European troops* in indiscipline and shortness of number 









REORGANIZATION OF TUB INDIAN ARMY* 


*st other faults of the old system is that of never having been able 
eep the European forces of the Company nearly tip to their establish* 
ment), and to adopt that system which has been most successful hitherto 
in maintaining an efficient force, that, namely, under which Her Majesty's 
regular forces have been governed. 
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